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PREFACE. 


The favourable manner in v^iich the former editions of the 
Author’s “ Lectures on Electricity” have been received by the 
public (tlic third Edition having long been out of print); and 
the rt'peatcd demands on the publishers for copies, which they 
have been unable to supply, have induced him to bestow some 
care and labour on the preparation of the work, the first part of • 
W'hieli is now presented to the public. The sciences of Elec¬ 
tricity and Magnetism have, of late 3'ears, progressed with such 
gigantic strides, and the disi^^very of Diamagnetism has opened 
a new’ field of research, from w'hich already, such abundant har¬ 
vests have been gathered, that it was no longer possible to com¬ 
press w’ithin the limits of a single volume, (without expanding it 
to an inconvenient size) such an account of the present state of 
Electrical and Magnetic science as the Author proposed to him¬ 
self to convey. In the present volume the subjects discussed 
arc Electricity, Frictional, and Voltaic; Thermo-Electricity, and 
Electro-physiology. In the Second Part, which is in active pre¬ 
paration, and which will, it is hoped, be ready in the early part 
of the ensuing j'car, it is proposed to attempt a popular ac¬ 
count of Magnetism, Diamagnetism, and Electro-dj-namics, in¬ 
cluding a description of the principal Electric Telegraphs. 

In the course of the entire work the Author has received 
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much valuable assistance: he wishes particularly to acknow¬ 
ledge the obHgatious he is under to Mr. Faraday, and to Sir 


PKEFACB. 


William Snow Harris; the foifmer has, with his well-known 
courtesy, been ever ready with his kind explanations, and the 

• 

latter was good enough to give liim an opportunity of witness¬ 
ing those beautiful^ experimental demonstrations of the laws of 
electrical attraction, repulsion, and accumulation, which are^ 
described in chapters ii. and v.—and'which, having seen and 
■'assisted in, he is able to record with the greater satisfaction 
and coiififlcnce’. ^ From his late lamented and esteemed friend, 
Andrew Crosse tlie Author has, from time to time, 

received much valuable information; nor must he omit to 
return liis thanks to Professor Tyndall, for his kind promptness 
in placing in his hands his*recent beautiful and elaborate 
memoirs. 

The Author wislics in conclusion to observe, that notwith¬ 
standing the care and attention he has bestowed on liis work, 
no one can bo more sensible than himself to its numerous im¬ 
perfections; he hopes, however, tliat it contains no suh'.tantial 
mistakes, and tliat its errors, wliatevcr they may he, art' those 
rather of omimon than of connnts^ion. 


Medical School of St. Gcocji^s Hospital, October, ISSo. 
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STATICAL OH FRICTIONAL ELECTRICITY. 
CHAPTER I. 

nistorical Skcteb—Observations of the ancient jniilosopliers—Rescarclies of Gilbert, 
l5oyl'\ Ottw {jiH'iicke, Newton, Ilawk>-bee, Vi'aH, Gray, Wheeler, lJufaye, Bozc, 
Winkler. Mnsclicnbrock. ('inieii.s. Kleist, Watson, I3evis, Wilson, Franklin, Dalibard, 
Canton, Bceearia, (Kiiinus, Wilke, Lymuer, Cavendish, Coulomb, La Place, Biot, 
Poi.s.<on, Lavoisier, Volta, Saussurc. 

(1) TiiEii E is perhaps no branch of Exporimcntal Philosophy which is so 
popular w iili all classes and ages as Electricity, The reasons are obvious. 

It is a science, tbc general laws of which arc susceptible of pleasing 
dciiKuistralion, and its phenomena, from the striking and ocular manner 
in which tlic\ are prestmted, are calculated to arrest the attention and 
bccoiiK' lived on the mind more powerfully than those of any other 
seicMice. To tliis may be added its connexion with the most sublime and 
awful of the agencies of nature ; its secret and hidden influence in pro¬ 
moting at one time the decom})osition of bodies, and at another time 
their re-forrnation: at one time, in its current form, causing the elements 
of w'ater to sesparate, and exhibiting them in the form of gases ; and at 
anotlxT time, in its coiidcnscd form, causing these same gases to re-unite 
and become again identified with water: in its current form, exhi¬ 

biting tbc most wonderful and sometimes terrible effects on the muscles 
and limbs of dead animals; and now, in its condensed form, moving with 
a velocity that is beyond conception through the living body, and 
communicating a shock through fifty or a thousand persons at the same 
^ instant: now exhibiting its mighty powers in the fearful thunder-storm; 
and now, controlled by the ingenuity of man, made the medium for the 
interchange of thought, and acting as his truthful messenger over land 
and sea through distances as yet unbounded. With such varied subjects 
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for contemplation and admiration, it is no wonder if Electricity sliould 
be a favourite and a fascinating study. 

(2) Common, or Statical Electricity, with which we shall first be engaged, 
although occupying so prominent a place in modem science, cannot be 
said ta date its entrance into physics before the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Thales of Miletus, who lived GOO years before the 
Christian era, is said to have been the first to describe the property 
possessed by amber to attract and repel light substances when rubbed. 
In the writings of Theophrastus (u.c. 321), and of Pliny (a.d. 70), the 
same observations are recorded, and they also speak of the lapis hjnciirius, 
supposed to be the same with the nmdern tounnaliru', as possessing .similar 
properties. The power- possessed by the torp<'clo of paralyzing the 
muscles, and the use which lli<‘ fish makes of its power for securing its 
prey, are mentioned by Pliny, and Aristotle, Galen, and Oppian : and the 
occasional emission of sparks from the human body, when submitted to 
friction, is alluded to by Eustathius (a.d. 415) in his Coniinenrary on 
the Iliad of Homer. 

No attempt to explain any of these phenontena was made by the 
writers who narrated them. 

(3) In the yearlGOO, Hr. Gilbert, of Colclu'ster, in a work on Mag¬ 
netism, mentioned several new facts attributable to electrical agency, 
and enumecated a variety of substances which enjoyed equally with amber 
the property of attracting not only light substances, such as fc.atbrr.> and 
straws, blit even stones and metals. Dr. Gilbert also investigatcil the 
conditions under which this property was acquired ; ho found that when 
the wind blew from the north and east, and was dry. the body was excited 
in about ten minutes after friction commenced, but that when it was in 
the south, and the air moist, it was difficult and sometimes impossible to 
excite it at all. 

(4) Eoyle, and his contemporary, Otto Guericke, occupied themselves 
with similar experiments. The latter constructed an electrical machine 
of a globe of eulphiir, and with it discovered electric light, and the fact 
that a light body w'hen once attracted by an excited electric, was rejudied 
by it, and was incapable of a second attraction until it bad been touched 
by some other body. Newton substituted a globe of glass for one of 
sulphur, using as a rubber the palm of his hand; he ais(; was the lirst 
to show that Electricity may be (ixcited on the side of a disc of glass 
opposite to the side which was rubbed. JIawksbee also used a glass 
globe, and made several observations on the light emitted by various 
bodies by submitting them to frictiou, without however being at all aware 
that it was occasioned by Electricity. Dr. Wall compared the light and 
crackling which attended the friction of amber to lightning and thunder. 

(5) The true foundation of Electricity as a science was laid by 
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Stephen Gray (a.b. 1720—1736). Thi|j indefatigable experimentalist 
first showed that Electricity could bo excited by the friction of feathers, 
hair, silk, linen, woollen, paper, leather, wood, parchment, and gold¬ 
beaters’ skin; he next discovered the communication of Electricity from 
excited bodies to bodies incapable of excitation at distances of several 
hundred feet, and the conducting power of fluids and of the human body; 
he demonwstrated tliat electric attraction is not proportioned to the 
mass of matter in a body but to the extent of its surface. In conjunction 
with Wheeler he discovered the insulating power of silk, resin, hair, glass, 
and some other substances, lie discovered likewfee tlie^^^, though not 
the principle., of induction, and was on the threshold of ther discovery of 
the two opposite Electricities, an honour reserved for his French 
contemporary, JJufa^e. 

(6) Tliis sagacious philosopher re-produced in a more definite form 
the principles of attraction and repulsion, previously announced by 
Otto Guericke, He showed that all bodies, whetlier solid or fluid, could 
bo electrified by an excited tube, provided they were insulated ; but his 
great discovery was that of the two distinct kinds of Electricity, one of 
which, from the circumstance of its being developed by the friction 
of glass, rock crystal, precious stones, &e., he called vitreous; and the^ 
other, from its development by the friction of amber, copal, gum-]a<% 
«&c., he termed resinous. He showed that bodies having the same kind 
ol' EK'clrlelty repel each other, but attract bodies charged with Electricity 
of ila- other kind; and he proposed that teat of the Electricity of any 
given substance whicli has ever since his time been adhered to, viz., to 
charge 11 k- susj)ended light substance with a known s[)ecies of Electricity, 
and tlu'u lo bring near it the body to be examined. If the stispended 
subMtaiiee-was repelled, the Electricity of both bodies was the same; 
if attracted, it was different. It is probable, however, that the honour 
of this capital discovery must be shared between Hufaye and White who 
was asstxiiated with Gray in many of his experiments. 

(7) About this time two important additions were madeio the electrical 
machine u.^ed by Newton and llawksbec, viz., that of a prime conductor, 
consistijig of an iron tube suspended by silken strings, introduced by 
Hoze of W ittemberg, and that of a cushion as a substitute for the hand 
for applving friction suggested by Winkler, of Leipsic, With these 
Jiuprovenients the spark from the machine was made to inflame spirits, 
oil, phosphorus, and several other inflammable substances. 

(8) It was in the years 1745 and 1740, that those celebrated experij 
fluents, which drew for many succeeding years the almost exclusive 

attention of men of science to the new subject, and which led the way 
to the introduetiou of the Leyden phial,—were made by Kleist, Mns- 
cheubroek, and Caucus, i’rofessor Muscheubrock and his associates, 
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having observed that electrified bodies exposed to the atmosphere speedily 
lost their electric virtue, conceived the idea of surrounding them with an 
insulating substance, by which they thought that tludr electric jinwer 
might be preserved for a longer time. Water contained in a glass bottle 
was accordingly electrified, but no remarkable results were obtained, 
till one of the party who was holding the botfh* attem]>t('d to disengage 
the wire communicating with the prime conductor of a ])owerful machine; 
the 'consequence was, that he received a shock, which, though slight com¬ 
pared with such as are now' frequently taken for amusement from the 
Leyden phial, his fright magnified and exaggerated in an amusing 
manner. Von Kleist appeal’s to have been tlie real discoverer of the 
Leyden phial, though his account of his experinumts was so obscurely 
worded that none of tlie electricians who ri'peatc'd them were for some 
time able to verify his results. The follow ing is an extract from liis letter 
to Dr. Lieberkuhn, of llerliu, dated November 4,174.5, and eonimunicaled 
by him to the Berlin Academy: “ Wlien a nail, or a jiico’ of brass wire, is 
put into a small apothecary’s jibial and electrified, remarkable ('Ifeets 
follow; but the phial must be very dry or warm ; I commonly rub it over 
beforehand with a finger, on which 1 put some pounded chalk. If a 
little mercury, or a few' drops of spirits of wine, he jmt into it, the ('xp('ri- 
ment succeeds the better. As soon as this pliial and nail are removi'd 
from the electrifying glass, or tlie prime conductor to whieli it hath }j«*en 
exposed is taken away, it throws out a pencil offlaiiK' so long that, with 
this burning machine in my hand, J liave taken about si.xly steps iu 
walking about my room ; w lien it is eleetrilled strongly, 1 i‘an take it into 
another room, atid then fire spirits of wine with it. If while it is elec¬ 
trifying I put my finger or a pieiic of gold which i hold in my h’aiul to 
the nail, I receive a shock which stuns my arms and slioulders.” In 
describing the eftect produced on himself by taking tlic shock from a thin 
glass bowl, Muschenbroek stated, in a letter to Jteuiimur, that “ he felt 
himself struck in his arms, shoulders, and breast, so that he lost his breath, 
and was two (kiys before he recovered from the eflccts of the blow and 
the terror,” adding, “ he would not take a second shock for the kingdom 
of France.” Boze, on the other hand, seems to have coveted electrical 
martyrdom, for he is said to have expressed a wish to die by the electric 
shock, that the account of his death might furnish au article for the 
Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences. Mr. Allamand, on taking 
a shock, declared “ that he lost the use of his breath for some minutes, 
^and then felt so intense a pain along his right arm, that be feared per¬ 
manent injury from it.” Winkler stated that the first time he underwent^ 
the experiment, “ he suffered great convulsions through his body; that 
it put his blood into agitation; that he feared an ardent lever, and was 
obliged to have recourse to cooling medicines! ’ ’ The lady of this pro- 
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fcssor took the shock twice, and was rendered so weak by it that she 
cQuld hardly walk. The third time it gave her bleeding at the nose. 
Such \raa the alarm with which these early electricians were struck, by 
a sensation which thousands have since experienced in a much more 
powerful manner without the slightest inconvenience. It serves te show 
how cautious we should be in receiving the first accounts of extraordinary 
discoveries, wIhtc the imagination is likely to be affected. 

(0) .After the first feelings of astonishment w'ere somewhat abated, the 
cireunjstancca which influenced the force of the shock wcfrc examined. 
Muschenhroek observed that the success of the cx|lcriment was impaired 
if the glass was wet on the outer surface. Dr. Watson sho^fred that the 
.shock might be transmitted through the bodiejs of several men touching 
e.'ieh oth('r, and that tlie force of the el)argo depended on the extent of 
the c‘xt('rna! surface of the glass in contact with the hand of the operator. 
Dr. Revis provc'd that tin-foil might be? substituted successfully for the 
h.and outside and for Ihe water inside the jar; he coated panes of glass 
in this way, .and found that they would reeeive and retain a charge ; and 
lastly. Dr. Watson coated large jars inside and outside w'ith tin-foil, and 
thus constructed whal is now known as the Leyden phial. 

(10) In n’peatiiigthe experiments with the Leyden phial, Mr. Wilson, 
of Dublin, (liseoven'd the lateral shock, having obsen’cd that a person 
standing near the circuit through which the shock is transmitted would 
su>tain a shock, if be were only in contact with or even placed very near 
anv part (d’ tlie circuit. Many experinumts were also made to determine 
tile di.'iance through whicli the electric shock could be transmitted. 
Dr. Watson took a prominent part in these investigations. In July, 
1717, he convi-yi'd the (‘U'ctrie shock across the liivcr Thames, at West¬ 
minster Rridg<>, and a few days after he, caused it to make a circuit of 
two miles at, the Jvew Diver, at Stoke Newington ; a circuit of four miles, 
two of wire and two of dry ground, was accomplished in August; and in 
the same month he satistied himself and his friends that “the velocity 
of the electric matter, in passing through a wire 12,276 feet in length, 
was instantaneous.” 

Dr. Watson also distinguished himself by some beautiful experiments 
on electric light. lie was the first to demonstrate the passage of Elec¬ 
tricity through a vacuum? lie caused the spark from his conductor to 
pass in the Ibrni of coruscations of a bright silver hue through an 
exhausted tube three feet in length, and he discharged a jar through a 
vacuum interval often inches in the form of a “mass of very bright embo¬ 
died fire,’’ These experiments were repeated and varied by Smeaton, 
Canton, and Wilson. 

(11) It was in the year 1747 that, inconsequence of a comraunictition 
from Mr. Peter Colliuson, a Ecllow of the Royal Society of London, to 
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the Literaiy Society of Philadelphia* Frapklin first directed his attention 
to Electricity; and from that period till 1754 his experiments and observ¬ 
ations were embodied in a series of letters, which ■were afterwards 
collected and published. “ Nothing,” says Priestley, “ was ever written 
upon Jthe subject of Electricity, which was more generally read and 
admired in all parts of Europe, than these letters. It is not easy to svtf 
whether we are most pleased with the simplicity and perspicuity with 
w'jiich they are written, the modesty W’ith w hich the author proposes 
every hypothesis of his own, or the noble frankness with which he relates 
his mistakes wheft tljcy were corrected by subsequent experiments.” 
The opinion*adopted by Franklin with resp(‘ct to the nature of Elec¬ 
tricity diftered from tliat previously submitted by Dufaye. llis hypo¬ 
thesis was as follows;—AH bodies in their natural state are charged wdtli 
a certain quantity of Electricity, in cacdi body this quantity btdng of 
definite amount. This quantity of Electricity is maintained in equili¬ 
brium upon the body by an attra^-tion which the particles of tine body have 
for it, and doe.8 not therefore exert any attraction for other bodies. Put 
a body may be invested with more or less Electricity tlian satisties its 
attraction. If it possess more, it is ready to give up the surplus to 
any body which has less, or to share it with any body in its natural 

’ -state; if it have less, it is ready to take from any body in its natural 

state a part of its Electricity, so that each w-ill have h'ss than its 

natural amount. A body having more than its natural qu.arjtity is elec¬ 

trified powYipcZy or pZw*, and one which has less i.s ('h'ctrified nfya/nu‘7f/ or 
minm. One electric fluid only is thus snpposcjd to exist, and all elec¬ 
trical phenomena are referabh' either to its accumulation in bodies in 
quantities more than their natural share, or to its l)eing w ithdrawn from 
them, so as to leave them minus their proper portion. Ehictrical excess 
then represents the vitreous, and electrical deficiency the resinous 
Electricities of Dufayo: and hence the terms positive and for 

vitreous and resinous. 

(12) In applying this theory to the case of a charged Leyden jar, the 
inner coating of tin-foil is supposed to have received more than its natural 
quantity of Electricity, and is therefore electrified positively or plus, 
while the outer coating, having had its ordinary quantity of Electricity 
diminished, is electrified negatively or minus, "ly^hcn the jar is discharged, 
the superabundant or plus El“ctricity of the inside is transferred by the 
conducting body to the defective or minus Electricity of th(! outside; 
Franklin demonstrated by various experiments that the inside and 
outside coatings are really charged with opposite Electricity, and that 
during the process of charging exactly as mucli Electricity is added*on 
one side as is subtracted from the other, and he was thus enabled to oficr 
a satisfactory explanation of what had been previously observed by other 
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ob'ctricians, viz.:—that a jar could not be charged if its extemaVcoating 
Y'ere insulated; but though a single jar could not be charged unless its 
outer coating were in communication with the earth, Franklin showed 
that a series of jars may be all charged at once by “ suspending them on 
the prinu; conductor, one hanging on the tail of the other, and a wire 
'from the last to the floor.” AVith the jars thus charged he constructed 
a battery by separating them, and then putting their insides and outsides 
in metallic communication. 

(1 Jt) Another capital discovery of Franklin’s related to the place where 
the Electricity reside.s in the charged Leyden plyul.* Having charged a 
jar he n'lnoved the w'ire by which the Electricity was conveyed from the 
machine, and ])Ourcd out the water which served as the inner coating, 
hc*found both to be free from Electricity; nevertheless, on pouring fresh 
water into the jar, he obtained a shock on grasping the outside of the 
jar in one hand and touching the Avater with the other. He next laid 
two metallic plates on a pane of glass and charged it from the msudiine ; 
on n'liioving the j)lateH he could dt'tect no Electricity in them, but on 
])rcsenting his ling(T to the stirfaee of the glass that had been covered 
with the Jiietal ho observed small sparks; ho then replaced the metallic 
plates, and on touching each at the same tiifle he received a shock. 
From these experiments he drew the conclusion, that it Avas Aipou the 
glass that the Electricity was deposited, and that the conducting coatings 
*' served only like the armature of the loadstone to unite the forces of the 
several parts, and bring them at once to any point desired.” 

(l-l) But the discovery which immortalized the American philosopher, 
is that in which he connected Electricity Avith that terrific agent that has 
so often convulsed the physical Avorld, and which led him to a means of dis¬ 
arming tlm fury of the lightning flash, and of converting it into a useful 
elonumt. The similarity between lightning and the electric spark had been 
suggested by Ilaw'ksbec, Wall, and particularly by the Abbe Nollet, Avho, 
in the fourth volume of his heqom de Physiq^ue, published towards the close 
of the year 1748, thus expresses himself; “ If any one should undertake 
to prove as a clear consequence of the phenomenon, that thunder is in the 
hands of nature what Electricity is iu ours,—that those wonders Avhich 
Ave dispose at our pleasure are ouly imitations on a small scale of those 
grand effects which terrify us, and that both depend on the same me¬ 
chanical agents,—if it were made manifest that a cloud prepared by the 
effects of the wind, by heat, by a mixture of exhalations, Ac., is in relation 
to a terrestrial object what an electrified body is in relation to a body near 
it not electrified, I confess that this idea well supported would please 
me much; and to support it how numerous and specious arc the reasons 
which present themselves to a mind conversant with Electricity. The 
universality of the electric matter, the readiness of its actions, its instru- 
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mentality and its activity in giving fire to other bodies, its property of 
striking bodies externally and internally, even to their smallest parts (the 
remarkable example wn have of this effect even in the Leyden jar experi¬ 
ment, the idea which we might truly adopt in supposing a greater degree 
of electric power), all these points of analogy which 1 have bcicn for some 
time meditating, begin to make me believe that one might, by taking 
Electricity for the model, form to one’s self in regard to thunder and light¬ 
ning ijiore perfect and more probable ideas than hitlierto proposed.” 

(15) There docs not appear to be an^ published suggestion of 
Franklin’s relative 40 Jhe identity of lightning and Electricity bearing 

so earlv a date as the volume of Nollet’s from which the above extract 

• • 

is taken. His letter to Mr. Colliuson, in whieb he give.s bis reasons for 
considering them to be the same physical agt'nt, bears n(» date, but 
appears to have been written in 17ID or 1750, as lie refers to it in a 
subsequent letter to the same* gentleman in 17551, as his former [laper, 
written in 1747, and enlarged and sent to England in 1710. Hi* says, 
“ When a gun-barrel in electrical ex})eriments has but little electrical 
fire in it, you must approach it very near ^\ith your knucKh' before you 
can draw a spark, (live it more lire, and it will give a spark at a greater 
distance. Two gun-baft*els united, and as highly elcetriiied, 'will give a 
spark at a still greater distance. Eut if two gun-barrels eh'elriiied w ill 
strike at tw'o inches distance and make a loud snap, at Avhat a great 
distance may ten thousand acres of eh clrifieil cloud strike and give ils 
fire, and ho'W loud must be that crack ! ” lie ne.xt .^tates the analogies 
which afford presumptive evidence' of the identity of lightning and 
Electricity. The electrical spark is zig-zag and not straight; so is 
lightning. Pointed bodies attract Electricity; lightning strikes 
mountains, trees, spires, masts, chimneys. When diffiTcnt paths are 
offered to the escape of Electricity, it chooses the best conductor; so 
does lightning. Electricity fires combustibles; so does ligldning. 
Electricity fuses metals; lightning does the same. Lightning rends 
bad conductors 'W'ben it strike.s them; so does Electricity when rendtred 
sufficiently strong. Lightning reverses the poles of a magnet; 
Electricity has the same eff»?ct. A stroke of lightning, when it does 
not kill, often produces blindness ; Franklin rendered a pigeon blind by 
a stroke of Electricity intended to kill it. Lightning destroys animal 
life ; the American, philosopher killed a turkey and a hen by ele<rtrical 
shocks. 

(16) It was in the June of 1752, that Franklin made his memorable 
experiment of raising a kite into a thunder-cloud, and of drawing from 
it sparks with which Leyden jars were charged, and the usual electricaT 
experiments performed. A month earlier, it appears that a French 
electrician, M. Dalibard, following the minute and circumstantial 
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dirrctions given by Franklin ir\ his‘letters to Mr. Collinson, obtained 
sparks from an apparatus pnipared at Marly-la-Ville: and an attempt 
has latel}'^ been made by M. Arago to claim for this philosopher, and 
Nollet, the honour of having established the identity of lightning and 
Electricity ; it is clear, however, that the just right belongs to Franklin; 
Ibr although this ('ininent electrician was a month later in his capital 
experiment than Dalibard, it was nevertheless at his suggestion, and on. 
his print*iples, that the arrangements of the Frenchman were made; -and 
indeed, if tin* honour of the discover)' is to be given to the individual 
who lirst obtained sparks from an atmospheric •apjfhrai us, it belongs 
neither to Dalibard nor to Franklin, but to an old retired-soldier and 
carpenter, named CoitfuT, who was employed by Dalibard to assist him 
in his e.\p(‘rimenl.s, and -Bho actually first drew a spark from the 
apparatus when tlu' cure was ab>i'nt. 

(17) The folhm ing is the aeeonnt transmitted to us of Franklin’s bold 
exjH'rimeiit:—“ lie prepared liis kite hy making a small cross of two 
light strips of cedar, the arms of sulEeieiit length to e.vtend to the four 
eorners of a large silk handkerchief stretched upon them; to the 
extremities of the arms of tlu! er(»ss he tied the corners of the hand¬ 
kerchief. Thi.s beini; properly supplied with a tail, looj), and string, could 
b(‘ raisi'il in the air like a eommou paper kite, and bi-ing made of silk 
was more capable of bearing rain and wind. To the upriglit arm of tlie 
cross B as attached an iron point, the lower end of which was in contact 
wiih the string by tv Inch the kite was raisj-d, which was a hempen cord. 
At the lower extreniitv of tiiis cord, near the observer, a kev was 
fastened; and in order to inlt'rcej)t the Electricity in its descent and 
prevent it from re;u'hiiig the person who held the kite, a silk ribbon was 
tied to the rinjr of the kev, and continued to the hand by which the kite 
was held.” 

*• Furnislu'd with this apparatus, on the approach of a storm, he went 
out upon the commons near I'hihidelphia, accompanied by his son, to 
whom alone he eommuiiieatod his intentions, well kiiowiug the ridicule 
whieli would have attv'nded the report of such an atlein])t, should it prove 
to be unsuccessful. Having raised the kite, he placed himself under a 
shed, that the ribbon hy which it was held might be kept dry, as it would 
become a conductor of Electricity when wetted by rain, and so fail to 
;ifford th.at protection for which it was provided. A cloud, apparently 
ch.arged with thunder, soon passed <iireclly over the kite. He observed 
the luMnpon cord; but no bristling of its fibres was apparent, such as 
was wont to take place when it was electrified. Ho presented his 
knuckle to tlio key, but not the smallest spark was perceptible. The 
agony of his expectation and susj)ense can he adequately felt by those 
only who have entered into the spirit of such experimental researches. 
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After the lapse of some time he sa^fr that the fibres of the cord near the 
key bristled, and stood on end. lie presented his knuckle to the key 
and received a strong bright spark. It was lightning. The discovery 
was complete, and Franklin felt that he was immortal.” 

A shower now fell, and wetting the cord of the kite, improved its 
conducting power. Sparks in rapid succession were drawn from the key^; 
a Leyden jar W'as charged by it, and a shock given ; and in fine, all the 
experiments which were w'ont to be made by Electricity were re-produced, 
identical in all their concomitant ein'uinstauecs. 

(18) Franklin jlfteisn ards raised an insulated metallic rod from one end 
of his house, and attached to it a chime of bells, which, by ringing, gave 
notice of the electrical state of the aj)paratus; and having Hucc<‘eded in 
drawing the electric fire from the clouds, he immediately conceived tlic 
idea of protecting buildings from lightning by erecting on their highest 
parts pointed iron wires, or conductors, communicating with the ground. 
Tlie Electricity of a hovering cloud could thus be carried oft' slowly and 
silently; and if the cloud were highly charged, the electric fire would 
strike in preference the elevated conductors. 

(19) These interesting experiments were eagerly repeated in almost 
every civili/.ed eountiy, with variable success. In France a grand result 
was obtained by M. de Konias: he constructed a kite seven feet high, 
which he raised to the height of 5o0 feet by a string, having a fine wire 
interwoven through its w’holc length. On the 2Glh of August, 1750, 
Hashes of fire, ten feet long and an inch in diameter, were given oft fron\ 
the conductor. In the year 1753, a fatal catastrophe from ineaulioua 
experiments upon atnio.spherie Eh*ctricitv, occurred to Profi'ssor 
Eiehinann, of !St. Petersburg; he had erected an a})paratus in 1 lie air, 
making a metallic communication between it and his study, wIktc he 
provided means for repeating Fmnkliu’s experiments : while engaged in 
describing to his engraver, Solokow', the nature of the apparatus, a 
thunder-clap was heard, louder and more violent than aiij which had 
been remembered at fcJt. Petersburg, liichmanu stooped tow’ards the 
Electrometer to observe the force of the Ehictricity, and “ as ho stood in 
that posture, a great white and bluish fire appeared between the rod of 
the Electrometer and his head. At the same time a sort of steam or 
vapour arose, which entirely benumbed the engraver, and made him sink 
on the ground.” Several parts of the apparatus w'ere broken in pieces 
and scattered about: the doors of t%e room were torn from their hinges, 
and the house shaken in every part. The wife of tllrc professor, alarmed 
by the shock, ran to the room, and found her husband sitting on a chest, 
which happened to be behind him when he w’as struck, and leanifig 
against the wall. He appeared to have been instantly struck dead; 
a red spot was found on bis forehead, his shoe was burst open, and a port 
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of his waistcoat singed; Solokow was at the same time struck senseless. 
This dreadful accident was occasioned by the neglect on the part of 
Richmann to provide an arrangement by which the apparatus, when too 
strongly electrified, might discharge itself into the earth, a precaution 
that cannot be too strongly urged upon all who attempt experiments in 
atmospheric Electricity. 

(20) The labours of Canton and Beccaria in the field of electrical 
science stand next in chronological order. The principal discoverj'.of 
the former was the fact that vitreous substances do not always afford 
positive Electricity by friction, but that either kidd ot Electricity may be 
developed at will in the same glass tube. This he illustrated by drawing 
a rubber over a tube, one half of which was roughened and the other 
half polished ; the rough part was charged with negative, and the smooth 
])art with positive Electricity. He found also that a glass tube, the 
surface of ^\hich had been made rougli by grinding, possessed positive 
Electricity Mhen excited with oiled silk, but negative when excited with 
new flannel. Canton also made the useful practical discovery that the 
exciting power of a rubber may be greaih increased by covering its 
surface with an amalgam of mercurv and tin. This electrician was the 
first also to demonstrate that air is capable of receiving Electricity by 
cominunicatiun. In a paper read at the Royal Society, December Gth, 
17551, lu; announced that the common air of a room might be electrified 
to a considerable degree, so as not to part with its Electricity for sonic 
time. His Eloctroruetcr consisted of a pair of dry elder pith-balls 
suspended by thn'ads of the finest linen. These were contained in a 
narrow box with a sliding cover, and so disposed that, by holding thebo.x 
by the extremity of the ctiver, the balls would iiang freely from a pin in 
tlie inside. He describes the following method of communicating 
Eleetriciu toair. “ Take a charged jihial in one hand, and a lighted candle 
insulated in the other; and going into any room, bring the wire of the 
phial very near to the flame of the candle, and hold it there about half 
a minute, then carry the phial and candle out of the room, and return 
witli the pith-balls suspended and held at arms’ length. The balls will 
begin to B«‘parate on entering the room, and will stand an inch and a half 
or two inehoB apart, when brought near the middle of it.”— Priesile/s 
llistori/ of Electricity, p. 196, 

With Canton also originated those remarkable experiments on in¬ 
duction, or as he expressed it, “relating to bodies immerged in electric 
atmospheres,” which afterwards led Wilke and (Epinus to the method 
, of charging a plate of air like a plate of glass, and to make the most 
perfect imitation of the phenomena of thunder and lightning. 

(21) The electrical researches of Beccaria bear evidence to his extra- 
ordinarv acuteness and accuracy. He was the first philosopher who 
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diligently investigated and described tbc phenomena of a thunder-storm. 
His account of the circumstances attendant on this majestic spectacle wijl 
be given in the proper place. He first showed that the polarity of a 
needle was determined by the direction in which the electric current 
passed through it, and that therefore magnetic polarity may be c-mploycd^ 
to test the species of Electricity with which a tlumder-cloud is charged, 
lly extending this analogy to the earth it sell, he conjectured that 
teucStrial magnetism was like that of the needle magnetized by Prankliu 
and Dalibard; the mere eftects of permanent currents of natural 
Electricity cstablislie.<? and niaintaim*d u]>on its surface by various 
physical causes. He alludes to the vast quantity ol the electric Huid 
circulating between dilferent parts of the atmosphere, jiarticularly in 
storms. “ Of such fluid,” he says. “ J think that some jmrtion is 
constantly passing through all bodies situat«' on the earth, especially 
those which arc metallic and ferruginous; and F imagine lhaf it inttut 
he those cur?'enis which impress on JJre-irons and other siinilrir things 
the power which they are hnoivn to acquire of directing themselves 
according to the magnetic meridian when they are properly halaneed." 
The grand discovery of Oersted is in this ]jaragra])h distinctly 
foreshadowed. 

■ (22) Eeccaria’s Treatise on Atmoapherie Electricity was published in 
1753, at Turin, and his “ Letterc deli' Ettrieisino” at liologna, in IToS. 
The latter contain the results of many imporlanl investigations. lie 
show’cu that water is a very imperfect conductor of Elecirieity ; that its 
conducting power is proporiitmal to its quantity, and that a small 
quantity of water opposes a powerful resistance t(j the electric fluid. 
By discharging shocks through wires placed very near to ('ach other in 
a tube full of water, he succeeded in making the .spark visible in that 
fluid, and sometimes burst the tubes. He proved (in conjunction with 
Canton) that a volume of air in a quiescent state might h(‘ charged with 
Electricity; that the Electricity of an electrified body is diminished 
by that of the air, and that the air parts with its Electricity very slowly. 
Beccaria also decomposed sulphurct of mercury by the (deetric sparky 
and reduced several metals from their oxides; and he seems to havt; been 
the first to have noticed the bubbles of gas which rose from water when 
the electric spark was transmitted through it, though he formed no 
theory respecting the phenomenon. 

(23) The property possessed by certain minerals of beeonnng electric 
by heat appears to have been one of the first electrical i)hcnomcna 
that engaged the attention of (Epinus, who, in 1736, published aq, 
account of some experiments, in which he showed that for the develop¬ 
ment of the attractive powers of the tourmaline, a temperature hotweon 
99^® and 212® Eahrenheit, was requisite. A more important discovery, 
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due to this German philosopher (in conjunction with Wilke), was that 
a plate of air could he charged in a similar manner to a plate of glass, 
hy suspending a board covered with tin-foil over another of equal size 
in communication Avith the earth, and giving it a charge of positive 
Electricity. This experiment was suggested by some remarkable ones 
Canton’s and Franklin’s, in which the grand principle of induction 
was Grst clearly demonstrated, and the result led, in Volta’s hands, to 
the discoveries of those useful instruments of electrical research, the 
Elcctrophorua and the Condenser. In the year 1750, (Epinus published, 
at St. Ptiersburg, a new theory of Electricity, fjjunded on the follow- 
ifig principles:— 

1". The particles of the electric fluid repel each other with a force 
decn'asing as the distance increases, 

2". The j)artich‘t( of tlu'. cloctric fluid attract the particles of all 
bodies, and are attracted by them with a force obcA'ins: the same law. 

3". Tlie cle<*lric fluid exi>ts in the pores of bodies, and while it moves 
without any obstruction in n()n-clcctric.s, such as metals, Avater, &c., 
it moACH Avilh exlreim* difllcully in electrics, such as glass, resin, &c. 

-P’. Electrical j)henoincna arc produced either by the transference 
of the fluid from a body containing juore, to another containing less of 
it, or from its attraelion and repulsion aa beu no trausferenec takes place.’ 

(Epinus presented Franklin’s theory in a mathematical dress, and 
shoAvi il lliat, to reconcile it w ith mathematical statement, it was necessary 
to assume that between the matter composing tlio mas.scs of diflerent 
bodies there (*.\ists a mutually repulsive force, acting at sensible 
distances. 

(21) .\ scries of experiments, illustrative of the mutual attraction 
of bodii's dissimilarly eh'ctriiicd, Avas [mblisbed by Mr. llobcrt Lymner, 
in 17o!). In pulling off Ins stockings in the evening he had remarked 
oecasiimallY a crackling noise, accompanied by the emission of sparks, 
lie notice d tlial this phenonumon did not occur Avith icAjVc stockings, 
neither did it take place when two black or tveo white stockings Avere 
put eui the same leg; but Avhen a black and a white stocking Avero put 
on t he one o\ or the other, poAverful signs of electrical excitement Avere 
manifo.sted oji pulling them off, and each showed the entire shape of the 
ic^, and at a distance, of a foot and a half iheif rushed to meet each 
other, and remained stuck together with such tenaeity that a force of 
several ounces weight teas required to s^arate them. .He Avas also 
enabled to communicate a charge of positive or negative Electricity 
to a Leyden jar, according as the wire w'as presented to the black or 
\eJHte stocking. 

In c^uBcqucuco of these experiments Lymner was induced to adopt 
a modifleation of Dufaye’s theory, and to maintain that of two distinct 
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fhiids not independent of each other, as Dufayc supposed Aem to bo, 
but co-existent, and by counteracting each other producing all the 
phenomena of Electricity. He assumed that every body contained hi 
its natural state equal quantities of these fluids: that when positively 
electrified a body does not contain a larger share of electric matter, 
but a'larger portion of one of the active powers, and wlnm negatively 
electrified a larger portion of the other, and nut, as J'Vanklin’s theory 
supposes, an actual deficiency of cle<‘tric matter. Lymuer did not 
make any extensive application of his tlumry, and it did not, therefore, 
at the time it waa>>prqnoaed, excite much attention. 

(25) The.names of (^avcntlish and (’oulomb occur at thi.s period of 
our history. The former distinguished pliysicist undertook a mathe¬ 
matical invc.stigation of electrical plK'nomcna, and arrived at results 
nearly similar to those of (Epinus, with who.se• researches on tin? 
subject he was quite unacquainted, (^avendish al>o madi' soiiie valuable 
experiments on the relative conducting jiowcrs of difierent substance.^. 
He found that the electric fluid exporu-uces as much resistance in 
])assing through a column of water one inch long as it dn('s in passing 
through an iron wire, of the same diameter, 4(.K),(J()0..()0() inches long ; 

’ that w'ater, containing in solution one part of salt, coudiu-ts 100 

■ .times better than fresh water; and that a saturated solution of sea-salt 
conducts 720 times better than fresh water. He also d('terniincd that 
the quantity of Electricity in coated glass of a certain area increased 
with the thinness of the glass, and that in dilb-rent coated plates the. 
quantity was as the area of the coated surface’ dirirthj, and as the 
thickne.ss of the glass inversely. By means of the electric spark, 
Cavendish succeeded in decomposing atmospheric air, and in the niontli 
of December, 1787, aided by (jlil])in, he demonstrat’d experimenlally 
to the lioyal Society, the formation of nitric acid, by exploding a 
mixture of seven measures of oxygen gas with three meahure.s of 
nitrogen, AVhetber the discovery of the composition of water by 
transmitting ^ah electric spark through a mi.xture of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases can be justly claimed by Cavendish is a disputed 
question.* 

(26) The researches of Coulomb form an epoch in the history of 
electrical science, laying as they did the foundations of Electrostatics. 
By means of his balance of torsion ho proved, 1st, that, like gravity, 
the electrical forces vary inversely as the square of the distance; 2iul, 
that excited bodies when insulated gradually lose their Electricity from 
two causes, from the surrounding atmosphere being never free from 

• • 

• See Ijardner “ On tlic Steam Kngine,” seventh etlition, p. ,'{03; sec also Arago’s 
" Historical Elogo of Jame.s W.'itt,” translated by Muirliead, p. yfl, et $eq., and the 
Historical Note by Lord Brougham, appended to the same. 
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conducting particles, and from .the Incapacity of the best insulators 
to retain the whole quantity of Electricity with which any body may 
be charged, there being no substance known altogether impervious to 
Electricity. Coulomb determined the effect of both of these causes. 
Adopting the hypotliesis of two fluids, this able philosopher investigated 
eltperimcntally and theoretically the distribution of Electricity on the 
surface of bodies. 11(‘ determined the law of its distribution between, 
two conducting bodit.'S in contact, and measured its density, ■lie 
measured, also, tlie distribution of the fluid on the surface of.a cylinder, 
and satisfactorily illustrated the doctrine of poiats, Vhich formed so 
prominent a part of the re.searches of Franklin. Coulomb’s experi¬ 
ments on the (lissipalion of Electricity were also important, lie found 
that the monientary dissi])ation Avas proportional to the degree of 
Eleetrieitv at the time, and that when the Electricitv was moderate 
its dissipation was not altered in bodies of dificrent kinds or shapes. 
Tlie temperatiin’ and prcs.-<urc of the atmosphere did not produce an.y 
Rcrjsiblc change, but the dissipation was nearly proportional to the 
cule of the (juantit.v of moisture in the air. He found that a thread 
of gum-lae was the most perfect of all insulators, insulating ten times 
better than a dry silk thread, and he found also that the dissipation 
of El»*etri<‘itv .alone: insulators was chiefly owin<j to adherinfj moisture,- 
hut iiv some measure also to a slight coiidueling power. 

(27) The phenomena of Eleetriciry having, by the labours of Coulomb, 
been brought within the pale of mixed mathematics, the investigation 
was pui'sned by l<a Place, liiot, and Poisson. The former illustrious 
inalhemaiician ijivest icatod the distribution of Electricitv on the surface 
of clli])S()ids of revolution, and he showed that the thickness of tho 
coating of the fluiil at the pole was to its thickness at the equator as 
the equatorial is to t,he polar diameter, or, what is the same thing, that 
th(! repulsive force of the fluid, or its tt'iision at the pole, is to that at 
the equator as the polar is to tho equatorial axis. This cxamiiialion 
was extended by lliot to spheroids diflering little frjam a sphere, 
whatever may be tho in’ogularity of their figure. He likewise de¬ 
termined, analytically, tliat the losses of Electricity form a geometrical 
progression when the two surfaces of ajar or plate of coated glass arc 
discharged by successive contacts; and ho found that tho same Liav 
regulates the discharge when a scries of jars or plates arc placed in 
communication w'ith each other. It is, however, to Poisson that we 
are chiefly indebted for h.iving brought the plicnomena of Electricity 
under tho dominion of analysis, and placed it on tlu! same level as the 
more exact sciences. He took as the basis of his investigations, the 
theory of two fluids, proposed by liymuer and Dufaye, with such 
niodiflcatious and additions as were suggested by the researches of 
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Coulomb. He deduced tbeoremS for determining the distribution of 
the electric fluid on the surfaces of two conducting spheres, when they 
are placed in contact or at any given distance, the truth of which had 
been established, experimentally, by Coulomb, before the theorems 
themselves had been investigated. Oji bodies of elongated forms, or 
those which have edges, corners, or points, it is sliowu as a cousequeuf*e 
. of the theory of two fluids, that the electric fluid accumulates in 
greater depths about the edges, corners, or points, than in other places. 
Its eipangiye force being, therelbre, greater at such parts than else¬ 
where, exceeds fiie atmospheric })i‘essure and (iscapes, '^^hilo at other 
parts of tlic surface it is retained. 

(28) The Electricity developed during the passage of bodies from 
the solid or fluid to the gaseous state, was made the subject t)f a series 
of experiments, to\Aards the conclusion of the last centurv, by La 
Place. Lavoisier, Volta, and Saussure. The bodies which were to bo 
evaporated or di.ssolved were placed u])on an insulating stand, and 
made to communicate, by a chain or wire, with a Volta’s condenser. 
When sulphuric acid, diluted with three parts of water, was ])oured 
upon iron filings, inflammable air A\as dLsengaged with brisk efler- 


vesceiice, and at the end of a few minutes the eondenscT was so highly 
charged as to yield a strong spark of negative Electricity. Similar 
results were obtained when charcoal was burnt on a chafing di.sh, or 
when fixed air or nitrous gas was generated from powderetl <‘halk by 
means of sulphuric and nitrou.s acids. These I'Xjieriments jiointed^to 
natural evaporation as the cause* of the disturbance of the gi'iicral 
electrical equilibrium of the globe, giving a .siirjilus of positive Elc'c- 
tricity to the air and leaving the earth surehargt'd with iiogati\e fluid. 


The subji'cL engaged particularly the attention of \'olta, nho was at 


that time occupied in the investigation of the eleetric state of the 


air. In the cour.sc of his experiments tliis distinguished philo.sopher 
had availed himself of the power of flame to attract Electricity, and 
having fount^ that when a taper was jilaccd on the point of his con¬ 
ductor, Ills Electrometer gave signs of a far larger quantity of Elec- 
tri<;ity than when it was away, he suggested that the force of storms 
might be much mitigated by lighting enormous fires on tdovated 
situations, the air being thereby robbed of its Electricity. ]t does 
not appear that \ olta ever carried this design into cfi'ect, though it was 


by Arago tliat the conjecture might be tested in Staflbrdshire, 
and other English counties which abound in iron furnaces. 


(29) Having thus briefly sketched the prominent features in the 
history of Statical Electricity up to the period of the commencement 
of the present century, we proceed to a popular investigation of the 
phenomena as they are at present understood. 
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nr AFTER II. 

Primary phenomena of frictional Electricity—Attraction and repulsion—Positive tfnd 
iieg.itive conditions- -Condnetors and non-conductors—ElecljfoscopeB and Electro¬ 
meters—I'yro-EIectrieity of miuerals—Laws of elcctriciLL attraction and repulsion. 


(30) Primary pJianomcna .—For illustrating the fundamental pheno- 
ni(!na of Eleetrieily wc; eau eniploy no materials either simpler or better 
than llio.so used ])y Sleplieii Gray in 1730. 

1^’. ] f a stout glass tube, about an iiieb in diameter and 18 or 20 inches 
long, be made dry and ■warm, and then briskly rubbed for a few seconds 
with ii dry soft silli liandkerchief, or bidter with a piece of oiled silk 
the rough .side of which has been smeared over with “• mosaic gold,” and 
iIk'u held near a pitli-ball suspended by a long silk thread, the ball will 
be atti-acted, and alter adiiering to the glass for a short time, will be 
I’epellcd to a eoiisulerable distance, norAvill it be again attracted until it 
ha.s towelled some body in eouduetiug communication with thp earth, and 
thus givi'ii up the Electricity which it had acquired from the tube; or 
until, by remaining undisturbed for some time, it has lost it by dissi¬ 
pation into the atmo.sphcre. 

2'\ If a .stick of common sealing-wax be rubbed with a piece of dry 
flaniu’l, or if a jiieee of gutta percha such as is used for the soles of shoes 
he liglitly rubbed on the sleeve of the coat, and if either be brought near 
the pith-ball while uiuhu’ the influence of the Electricity from the glass, it 
will aliract it powerfully, but soon repel it, when the excited glass will 
again attract it, and the ball may thus be kept for some time vibrating 
between tlus two substances. • pig. i. 

3®. If two pith-balls be suspended by two silk 
threads and excited eitlier by the glass or by the resin, it 
will be obsen'ed on removing the exciting material, that 
the balls no longer fall into the vertical position, but 
stand apart at a greater or less angle, apparently repel¬ 
ling one another as shown in Fig. 1; the Wls have thus 
acquired propoHics relatively to each other, similar*to 
those which the glass and single ball exhibited after 
contact in the preceding experiment. 

4“. If the pith-balla be suspended by thin metallic wires, or threads, or 
if the silk lihimcuts be moistened, it will be found impossible to excite 
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them permanently ; for the moment the glass, resin, or gutta percha is 
removed, they return to their original condition. 

In order to make these interesting phenomena visible at a consideniblo 
distance, the pith-balls may be advantngt'ously re-plaeed by skedeton 
globes made by gumming together cross strips of common writing jmper; 
these globes may be two or three inches in diameter, and if the paper be' 
smoothly and evenly cut, they will retain an electrical charge for a long 
time.' 

(31) Prom these simple experiments we learn several important elec¬ 
trical facts:— * * 

That ritreom substances, such as glass, become electrical by being 
rubbed with certain other substancc.s. 

2“. That in this state thev attract light bodies. 

3”. That having once attracted they afterwards repel them. 

4‘\ That resinous substances, such as sealing-wax. and gutta percha, 
are also capable of receiving electrical excitatirm by being rubb(‘d. 

5“. That also attract and then repel light bodies, 

G”. That though excited glass and excited re.sin agree in tlndr ])roperty 
of attracting light matter, the property called forth by friction in each is 
different, for one attracts what the other repels, and rife rrmn. 

7®. That bodies charged with the .same kind of I'llectricity exhibit a 
disposition to repel each other. 

8‘’. That in order that they shall retain for anv' hmgth of tiine the 
Electricity communicated to them, they mu.st be in.sulated from the earth. 

9”. That silk is a substance which possesses tliis power of insiihatiun. 

10 That metals and a film of water do not jkisscss this power. 

(32) But certain other phtmoniena attend the excitation of glass and 
resin : e,y. if either he rubbed briskly in the dark while drv and warm, a 
stream of light will be perceived, a slight crackling noise will be heard, 
and if the hand or face be held near, a sensation similar to that felt on 
touching a cobweb will be experienced. 

(33) The differenc<‘ which in the foregoing experiments we perceived 
between bodies such as silk, glass, and gutta percha, and others, such as 
cotton, tnread, and metal, arises from the circumstance that the former 
class of substances conducts Electricity very badly, while the latter offers 
a ready passage to the same. On this account bodies have been divided 
into two great groups— eonduefors and non-conductors; an arrangement 
useful and sufficiently correct for general purposes, though the recent 
researches of Faraday and others have shown us, that as ihorc are in 
reality no substances which can strictly be called perfect conductors of 
Electricity, so there are none which absolutely refuse a passage to this 
agent. Conductors and non-conductors (so called) differ only in the 
degree of their conducting and insulating power; and all known sub- 
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stances may be regarded as links of the same chain, at one end of whicb 
may bo placed the best conductor and at the other the best insulator. 

(94) Gutta percha as an insulator is equal to shell-lac. It is also an 
(!xcell(‘nt substance for the excitement of negative Electricity, and might 
4 )r()bably be used instead of a plate of glass in the construction of an 
electrical machine. As it comes from the manufacturer it is not 
however all equally good, but by warming a piece which is found to con¬ 
duct, in a current of hot air, and by stretching and doubling it up, and 
kneading it for some time between the fingers, it bqfome’s 'as good an 
insulator as the besl. ‘ Faraday found that after a piece of gutta percha 
had been soaked in water for four days, it insulated as well as ever after 
being wiju'd and exposed for a few hours to the air. He found this 
substance very useliil in his experiments in the form of sheet, or rod, or 
filament. Thus, being tough and flexible when cold, as well as soft when 
hot, it serves betl(?r than shell-lac in many cases ulicre the brittleness of 
the latter is an ineonveiiieneo. It makes very good handles for carriers of 
Kleetricity in experiments on induction, not being liable to fracture: 
in tlie form of a thin band or string it makes an excellent insulating 
siis|U'nder; a piece of it in sheet makes a most convenient insiilating 
l)u<i.s for anytliing placed on it. It forms good insulating plugs for the. 
stems of gold-leaf Electrometers v\lien they pass through sheltering 
tube.s; and larirm’ jiliigs supply good insulating feet, for extemporary 
eleetrieal arranginients; cylinders of it, half an inch or more in 
diameter, have great stifliu'ss and form excellent insulating pillars. 
In refi-reiuv to its power for exciting negative Electricity, Faraday 
observes that it is hardly jiossible to take one of tbc soles sold by 
the shoeiuakors out of paper or into the hand without exciting it 
to such a degree, as to ojien the leaves of an Electrometer one or 
more inches ; or, if it be uiieleetrilied, the slightest ptissage over the 
hand or face, the clothes, or almost any other substance, gives it an 
electric slate. Some of the gutta percha is sold in very thin sheets 
resembling in general a]qi(‘arauce oiled silk; and if a ^trip of this be 
draw’ll through the fingers, it is so electric as to adhere to the hand or 
attract pieces of paper. 

(35) Mr. Harlow (Phil. vol. xxxvii. 1S50, p. 12S,) observes, that 
if a sheet of about four or five feet superficial area be laid on a surface, or 
held against the wall of a room, and rubbed with the hand or a silk hand¬ 
kerchief, and then carefully removed by the extreme edges, and held 
suspended in the air, it will give ofl‘ a hrush-liko spark of several inches 
ii«,h'Hgth to the knob of any conducting surface presented to it; a similar 
(‘fleet may be produced by causing the she(‘t of gutta percha to b(‘ passed 
once over one, or between two rubbing surfaces, but in order to obt.iin the 
best effect llic hand should pass over the rubbing surfiiee at ati angle of 

c 2 
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about 10°, a greater or less angle being, according to Mr. Barlow’s 
experiments, less favourable to the development of Electricity; the effect 
is also much increased by applying a second rubber of silk or horse-hair 
outside the strip ; the quantity of Electricity developed increasing with 
the surface of the guttapercha. , 

(xutta percha may be excited both positively and negatively. If a 
strip about two inches u ide and two feet long bo laid on a surface and 
rubbed, the two extremities when suspended in the air repel each other, 
and the Electricity is resinous ; but if the strip be folded double and 
rubbed, the upper side exhibits resinous and the low^r side vitreous 
Electricity, and the two extremil ies attract each other. 

(36) Among good conducting substances may bo classed all metals, 
charcoal, strong aeid, water, stp.ain, smohe, and all vegetable and animal 
substances containing water; while among the more or h'ss perfect 
insulators may be included, gutta pcrcha, sludl-lac, amber, resins, sulphur, 
glass, different transparent gems, silk, feathers, air, and all dry gases, 
gun cotton, and organic substances perfectly free from water, &c. A 
substance belonging to t,h(‘ first cla.ss w’hen placed upon one in the second 
list, is said to be insulated from the earth. Atmos])heric air must, it 
•is clear, be ranked among the most perfect non-conducting bodies, t'or if 
it gave a free passage to Electricity, the electrical efl'ecls excited on thi) 
surface of itny body surrounded with it w'ould quickly disappear, and no 
permanent charge could be communicated: but this is contrary to 
experience. Water, on the other liand, whetlier in the liquid or 
vaporous form, being a conductor, though of an order very inferior to 
that of the metals, affect.s in a vi'ry important manm r all electrical 
(xperiments, as it is constantly present in tlie atmosphere in greater 
or less quantity, hence one of the reasons why eh'ctrical experi¬ 
ments are made xvith more facility, and the desired effects produced 
with more certainty and success in cold and dry weather, when the 
atmosphere holds but little aqueous vapour suspended in it; another 
injurious tendtmey of the w^atcry vapour in the atmosphere i.s, that 
which it has to become deposited on the surfaces of bodies, thereby 
destroying their insulating power. The insulating supports of elec¬ 
trical apparatus are usually made of glass on wliich moisture is very 
readily deposited ; they should therefore be coated with a thin layer of 
gum-lac di8.solved in spirits of wine, or for delicate experiments be made 
altogether of shell-lac, or gutta peroha. 

(37) The nature of conduction has received much elucidation from the 
beautiful experiments of Faraday (PA*7. Trans. 1833). lie found that 
thougli the insulating power of ice was not effective with Electricity 
of exalted intensity, yet that the thinnest film was sufficient to obstruct 
altogether the circulation of Electricity in a very powerful galvanic 
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battery ; chloride of lead, chloride of silver, sulphuret of antimony, and 
a.great number of other salts possessed the same property, that, namely, 
of stopping completely the transmission of the electrical current while 
solid, but allowing its ready passage when liquefied. Other bodies, such 
^18 sulphur, phosphorus, orpiment, realgar, spermaceti, sugar, sbell-lae, 
&c., refused a passage to the current, whether liquid or solid. 

Faraday gives the following conditions of electric conduction in bodies, 
which, though they apply chiefly to voltaic Electricity (under which 
division of our subject we shall further consider them), are yet true within 
certain limits for ordinary Electricity. *. 

1'*. All bodi(?s from metals to lac and gases conduct Electricity in the 
same manner, but in very diftertmt degrees. 

2*’. (\)nducting power is in some bodies powrerfully increased by heat, 
and in others diminished; yet without our perceiving any accompanying 
electrical ditference either in the bodies, or in the changes occasioned by 
the Electricity conducted. 

There are many bodies which uisulatc Electricity of low intensity, 
when solid, but conduct it very freely when fluid, and are then decom¬ 
posed by it. 

4". But there are many fluid bodies whieh do not sensibly conduct^ 
Electricity of this low intensity; there arc some whieh conduct it and are 
not decomposed, nor is fluidity essential to decomposition. • 

There is but one substance (periodide of mercury) w Inch, insulating 
a voltaic eurrc'ut when solid and conducting it when fluid, is not decom¬ 
posed in the latter case. 

0^’. There is no electrical distinction of conduction wliicb can as yet 
be drawn between bodies supposed to be elementary and those known to 
be compounds. 

(38) In a subsequent paper (Phil. Trans. 1835), Faraday expresses 
bis conviction that insulation and conduction depend upon the same 
molecular action of thf; dielectrics conetmiu’d,—are only extreme degrees 
of one common condition or efifect, juid in auv sulficieirt mathematical 
theory of Electricity must be taken as cases of the satne kind; they are 
the same in principle and action, except that in conduction an clTect 
common to both is raised to the highest degree, whereas in insulation it 
occurs in the best ciises only in an almost insensible quantity. Tlic beauti¬ 
ful experiments of Wheatstone have shown that even in nietals tm« enters 
as an element into the conditions of conduction, .aflbrding therefore a 
proof of retardation; and Faraday has been able to trace the progress of 
gpnduction as it were step by step through masses of spermaceti, glass, 
and shcll-lac, acknowledged insulators; but retardation is in the latter 
case insulation, and there seems no reason for refusing the same relation 
to the same exliibition of force in metals. 
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(39) In the following list the bodies, are arranged in their order of 
conducting power, according to the present state of knowledge on t]ie 
subject, and though probably not absolutely correct, it will serve to 
show how insensibly conductors and non-conductors merge into each 
other.. t 


All the metals. 

.Well burnt charcoal. 

Plumbago. • 

Concentrated acids.* 

Powdered ■ charcoal. 

Dilute aeid.s. 

Saline solutions. 

Metallic ores. 

Animal fluids. 

Sea water. 

Spring water, 
dtain water. 

1 ce above 13” Pahr 
Snow. 

Living vegetables. 

Living aniniahs. 

Flame smoke. 

Steam. 

Salts soluble in water. 

Parefied air. • 

Vapour of alcohol. 

Vapour of ether. 

Moist earth and stones. 
Powdered glass. 

Flowers of sulphur. 

Dry metallio oxides. 

Oils, the heaviest the best. 
Ashes of vegetable bodies. 
Ashes of animal bodies. 

Many transparent crystals dry. 
Ice below 13° Fahr. 
Phosphorus. 

Lime. 


Dry chalk. 

Native carbonate of barytes. 
Lycopodium. 

Caoutchouc. 

Camphor. 

Some siliceous and argillaceous 
stones. 

Dry marble. 

Porcelain. 

Drv vegetable bodies. 

Baked wood. 

Dry gases and air. 

Leather. 

Parchment. 

Dry ])aper. 

Feathers. 

Hair 

Wool. 

Dyed silk. 

Bleached silk. 

Kaw silk. 

Transparent gom.>!. 

Diamond. 

Mica. 

All vitrifications. 

Glass. 

Jet. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Eesina. 

Amber. 

Shell-lac. 

Gutta percha. 


(40) Oppotite Electricities .—^We have seen that excited resin and 
excited glass, though they both attract light substances, exhibit each a 
diferent kind of force. Hence the name of resinous Electricity as 
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applied to the fonnei', and of vitreous as applied to the latter. These 
tfjrins arc, however, very objectionable, implying, as they do, that when 
vitreous bodies are excited they are always electrified w'ith one species 
of Electricity, and that when resinous bodies are excited they are 
^ always electrified with the other. But this is by no means the case; for 
example: 

1‘’. When a glass rod is rubbed with a woollen cloth, it repels a 
^ pith-ball which it has once attracted : but if the cloth be presented^ it 
will be found to attract the excited ball. We hence conclude, that as 
the glass was vitrcously electrified, the woollen clbth^ust be resinouslj/ 
electrified. 

2”. When a stick of sealing-wax is rubbed with a woollen cloth, it 
repels a pith-ball which it has once attracted; but if the cloth be 
presented it w'ill be found to attract the excited ball. Hence, by a 
similar reasoning, we are led to the inference that the cloth is vitreoushj 
electrified. 

3”. When a piece of polished glass is rubbed, first with a woollen 
cloth and then m ith the fur of a <‘at, and examined after each excitation 
by a pith-hall, it is found in the first case vitreous, and in the second 
resinous. A wtadlen cloth and a piece of glass may thus be made to 
exhibit both kinds of Electricity; the terms vitreous and resinous do 
not therefore convey to the mind a proper impression of tjie nature of 
the two forces. 

(H) The termsand negaiirr, though they take their origin in 
a theory of Electricity which is not now recognized as compatible with 
observed phenomena, are less objectionable, and have accordingly 
jjartially superseded the other terms. Positive Electricity, then, is that 
which is produced upon polished glass when rubbed with a Avoollen 
cloth ; and neffatice Electricity is that wdiich is produced upon a stick of 
sealing-wax when riibb(*d. One kind of Electricity cannot he produced 
without the other; and of two substances which by mutual friction 
excite Electricity, one is invariably positive, and the other negative, after 
the friction. 

(42) Jf two persons stand on two stools W'ith glass legs, and one 
strike the other two or three times with a well-dried cat’s fur, he that 
strikes will have his body charged positively, and he that is struck will 
bo electrified negatively. A spark may, in fact, be sometimes obtained 
from the face of either, by a person in contact with the earth. There is 
no substance so easily excited as the fur of a cat; and most persons are 
jiwaro of the fact, that if in dry weather the hand be passed briskly 
over the back of a living <jat, the hairs will frequently bristle, and bo 
attracted Jsy the hand, and sometimes a crackling noise will be heard, 
and a spark obtained. These eflects are occasionaly observed with the 
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human hair, which, when clean, dry, and. free from grease, is electrified 
with great facility by friction, and this is especially the case with fair 
hair which is in general fine and pliable. Even m damp weather, if a 
person stand on an insulating stool, and connect himself with a con¬ 
denser connected with a gold leaf Electroscope, and any one standing on^ 
the floor draw a comb rapidly through his hair, on drawing back the 
uninsulated plate of the condenser, the gold leaves of the Electroscope 
will diverge with positive Electricity; if the person using the comb ^ 
stand on the stool and connect himself with the condenser, as he corrib.s 
the gold leaves will optn with negative Electricity. In dry weather the 
condenser is not required for this experiment. 

(43) The following table given by Singer {Elements of Electrieitg. 
p. 33), on the authority of Cavallo, exhibits these eflects between a 
variety of substances. 



Is rendeml 

The back of a cat 

Positive 

Smooth glasB 

1 Positive 1 


1 Positive 

Bough glass 

Negative | 

Tourmaline ‘ 

1 Positive 

I Negative 

Hare’s skin 

1 Positive 1 


1. Negative 

White silk 

j Positive 
i Negative 

1 Positive 

Negative | 

Black silk 


j Positive 

Sealing wax 

Negative | 

Baked wood 

( Positive 
( Negative 


By friction with 

Every substance with which it has hitherto been tried. 

Every substance hitherto tried except tlio back of a 
cat. 

Dry oiled silk, sulphur, ineta].s. 

Woollen cloth, qinlls, wood, paper, .‘tcaliug wax, while 
wax, the huTuan hand. 

Amber, blast of air from bellows. 

Diamonds, the human Land. 

Metals, silk, loadstone, leather, hand, paper, baked 
wood. 

Other finer furs. 

Black silk, metals, black cloth. 

Paper, hand, hair, weasel’s skin. 

Sealing wax. 

Hare, weasel, and ferret fur, loadstone, brass, silver, 
iron, hand, white silL 

Some metals. * 

Hair, weasel, and ferret fur, hand, leather, woollen 
cloth, paper, some metals. 

Silk. 

Flannel. 


* 

Singer found- that sealing-wax is rendered negative by friction with 
iron, steel, plumbago, lead, and bismuth; and he remarks that in order to 
arrive at an accurate conclusion, many repetitions of each experiment 
are necessary, as the least diflTerence in the conditions will occasion 
singular varieties of result; for example, positive Electricity may bq, 
excited in one stick of sealing wax and negative in another, if the 
former have its surface scratched and the latter bo perfectly smooth. 

(44) Electroscopic Apparatm.'-^Jii^mmQrii'A for indicating the pre- 
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sence and kind of Electricity arS called Electroscopes; those ly 
which its quality under various conditions is measured, are called 
Electrometers. Various forms have been given to both classes of 
instruments, the necessary conditions being that they should be very 
light, and bo capable of moving on the application of the smallest 
force. A pith-ball, or a paper skeleton globe suspended by a silk 
thread is, in many cases, sufficient to detect the presence and species 
of Electricity on a body. It may first be charged by touching it with 
an excited glass rod, and the body to be c.xamined, then .brought near 
it, if it attract the ball, its Electricity is negative, if it repel it, it is 
positive; if it have no effect on the ball it is not electrified, or at 
least not sufficiently so to produce a force strong enough to overcome 
the rigidity of the silk string. A more delicate test is a strip of Dutch 
mc'tal attached to a slip of paper, and suspended from a stick of sealing 
wax. 

(to) The Electroscope of Gilbert and Haiiy consisted of a light 
metallic needle, t(>rriiinatcd at each end by a 
light pith-ball covered with gold leaf, and 
supported horizontally by a cap at its centre 
on a fine point. The attractive and repulsive 
action of any eleetrifu‘d body presented to 
one of the balls being indicated by the move¬ 
ments of the needle. 

Canton’s Electroscope consisted of a pair of 
pith-balls suspejided by fine linen threads (20), 
w'hich Cavallo modified and made portable by fitting it up, as shown in 
Fig. 3, where B shows the instrument in a state of action. When it 
is unloos(‘d, the end B, carrying the pith- 
balls, is screwed off, and the balls arc put 
into the glass tube A, which serves for a 
handle. This glass case is three inches 
long and three-tenths of an inch wide, 
and half of it is covered with sealing wax. 

A cork, tapering at both ends, is made to 
fit the mouth of the tube, and to one end 
arc fixed tw'o fine silver wires, canydng 
two small cones of dry elder pith. The 
case of the Electrometer C, encloses 
at one end a piece of amber for giving 
negative Electricity, and at the other end 
a piece of ivory insulated upon a piece of amber, for giving positive 
Electricity to the balls when rubbed with a piece of w’oollen. 

(l'(») An excellent arrangement of the balanced needle Electroscope 


A 


Fig. 3. 




Q 
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Fig. 4. 






B C 


E 



is showii in Fig. 4. It 
consists of a short bent 
brass wire, A, B, C, to either 
end of which is fixed a reed, 

so as to form arras of uu- 

# 

equal length. The longer 
arm carries,at its extremity, 
a disc of gilt paper, l),about 
half an inch in diameter, 
and the shorter firm a small metallic ball, E. The whole is balancod 
on a finely pointed wire, supported on a rod of varnislicd glass. The 
arms are elongated or contracted, and the balance thus adjusted by 
sliding the reeds upon the wire. The disc, D, i.s electrified either 
positively or negatively, and the body, the nature of the Electricity of 
which is to be examined, is jiresented to it. If we desire mendy to 
detect the presence of Electricity by its attractive force, we uiiinsulate 
tbe needle by banging a uiclallic wire from the pointed rod of support, 
and then present tbe excited substance to tbe disc I). 

(47) A still more delicate Electroscope, and one which ndains its 
charge for a long time, even under unfavourable cireumstanees, such 

'for instance, as in a croAvded room, is made by Binspeuding from a 

wooden frame, by a fine silk or glass tilarnent, (' 
(Fig. 5), a delicate rod of lac, D, carrying at orn' 
of its ends a gilt paper disc, B. Tliis disc, in its 
natural state, will be attracted by any electrified 
body, but il' a charge of positive or negative* Elec¬ 
tricity be previously given to it, it will be atlracted 
or repelled, in accordance Avith electrical Iuavs ; and 
as its indications are visible at considerable distances, 
it is a form of Electroscope well adapted for the 
lecture room. A stick of lac, carrying at one end 
a gilt paper disc, forms a very convenient apparatus 
for conv(;ying small charges of Electricity from one 
body to another; the paper should be smoothly 
gilt and tbe edges free from asperities. 

(48) Fig. 6 represents Sir William Snow Harris’s Electroscope, Avhich 
acts on the principle of divergence. A small elliptical ring of metal, o, 
is attached obliquely to a small brass rod, a b, by the intervention of a 
short tube of brass at a : tbe rod a b terminates in a brass ball, b, and is 
insulated through the substance of the wood ball, n. 

Two arms of brass, r r, are fixed vertically in opposite directions on 
the extremities of the long diameter of the ring, and terminate in small 
balls; and in the direction of the shorter diameter Avithiu the ring there 


Fig. 
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is a delicate axis set on extremely fine Fig. 6. 

ppints: this axis carries, by means of f 

short vertical pins, two light reeds of a ^ 

straw, « a, terminating in balls of pith, 'V 

and constituting a long index, correspond- 
ing in length to the fixed arms above- 
nnmtioned. ^ 

The index thus circumstanced is sus- 
coptible of an extremely minute force; ^ 

its tendency to a vertical position is • * 

regulated by small sliders of straw, move- ^ ? r * 

able Avith suflicient friction on either side \ (i 

of the axis. \ , 

To mark the angular position of the W 

index in any given case, ^ 

there is a narrow graduated Qi 

ring of card-board or ivory I ^Al ^ 

plaei’d behind it. The 

graduated eirelc is sup- V \ 

ported oil a transverse rod j aII \ 

of glass by tlie intervention I I 6 O 

of Avood caps, and is sus- J | 

tained by means of the li 

brass tube, n, in A^’bicb tlie _ ^ 

glass rod is fixed. 

1'he AAhole is insulated on a long rod of glass, A, by means of wood 
caps terminating in sjiherical ends. In this arrangement, as is evident, 
the index diA'crges from the ii.\ed arms Avhenever an electrical charge is 
eommunicated to the ball h, as shown in the lower figure. The 
instrument is occasionally placed out of the vertical position at any 
required angle by means of a joint at m, and all the insulating portions 
are carefully varnished Avitli a solution of shell-lac in alcohol. 

This instrument is, to a certain extent, an Electrometer, as well as an 
Electroscope, but its applications are, as Sir W. Hands obser\'es, veiy 
limited, for though the amount of divergence does increase Avith the 
quantity of Eloctrieity in operation, we are not able to ascertain the 
ratio of increase because of the diminishing force of repulsion as the 
di\’crgeuee increases. 


(49) But the most elegant and the most generally useful of this 
jglass of instruments is the gold leaf Electrometer, invented bj' the 
Bov. Mr. Bennett, and improved by Mr. Singer. The original instru¬ 
ment is shown in Fig. 7, and is thus described by its author. "It 
consists of tAA'o slips of gold leaf suspended in a glass. The foot may be 
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Pi". 7. made of wood or of metal; the cap of metal. The cap in 
made flat on the top, that plates, books, evaporating waler, 
or other things to be electrified, may bo conveuiently placed 
upon it. The cap is about an inch wider in diameter than 
the glass, and its rim about three quarters of an inch broad, 
which hangs parallel to the glass to turn oflf the rain and 
keep it sufficiently insulated. Within this is another circular 
rim, about half as broad as the other, which is lined witli silk 
velvet, and fits close on the outside of the glass; thus the cap 
fits wt'll, and ma} be easily taken oft’ to repair any accident 
happening to the leaf gold Within this is a tin tube, hanging from 
the centre of the cap, somewhat longer than the depth of the inner 
rim. In the tube a small peg is placed, and may be oceash>nally taken 
out. To the peg, which is made round at one end and flat at tlu* otluT, 
two slips of gold leaf are fastened, with paste, gum-water, or varnish. 
These slips, suspended by the peg, and that in the tube, fast to the 
centre of the cap, hang in the middle of the glass, about three inches 
long and a quarter of an inch broad, lii one side of the cap there is 
a small tube to place wires in. It is evident that without the glass 
the gold leaf would be so agitated by the least motion of the air that 
’it wmuld be useless; and if the Electricity should be communicated to 
the surface of the glass it would interfere with the repulsion of the 
gold leaf, therefore two long pieces of tin-foil are fastened with varnish 
to the two opposite sides of the internal surface of the glass, where 
the gold leaf may be expected to strike, and in connexion with the 
foot. The upper end of the glass is covered and liiu'd with sealing 
wax as low as the outermost rim, to make its insulation the more 
perfect.” 

Mr. Singer, reflecting that the perfection of insulators is constantly 
diminished by the deposition of moisture from the atmosphere on their 
Fig. 8- surfaces, and that this deposition w'ould necessarily 
be retarded by f*nclosing the insulator within a narrow 
channel, was led to make the capital improvement in 
Bennett’s Electroscope, illustrated in Fig. 8. Tins 
insulation is here made to depend on a glass tube, 
four inches long and one fourtli of an inch internal 
diameter, covered, both on the inside and outside, w’ith 
sealing-wax, and having a brass wire of a sixteenth or 
twelfth of an inch thick and five inches long, passing 
through its axis, so as to be perfectly free from contac); 
with any part of the tube, in the middle of which it is 
fixed with a plug of silk or of gutta pcrcha, which 
keeps it concentric with the internal diameter of the tube: a brass cap, 
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A, is screwed upon the upper part of this wire; it serves to limit the 
atmosphere from free contact with the outside of the tube, and at the 
same time defends its inside from dust. To the lower part of the wire 
tlie gold leaves are fastened .—Singers Electricity. 

. (50) The process of applying or replacing the gold leaves is very 
ti'dious and difficult unless proper means are resorted to in their 
managoinent. In the first place, leaf of the best quality should be 
employed, and it should be cut’ on a hard leather cushion, with ,a 
clean fiat dry knife. The edge of the knife should be' drawn with 
pressure over the slip parallel to one of the sides.of the leaf. AVhen 
cut, the slip is raised from the cushion by aj)plying to it A small short 
slip of gill paper, gently moistened at one end ■with the lips, and in 
adjusting the leaves on the instrument a very thin slip of gilt cork 
should be inserted b(‘tweeu them in order to separate them a little, 
so as 1o allow of their hanging parallel and free without touching.— 
jrarris's Itudimentary Electricity. 

The mode of manipulation with the gold leaf Electroscope and the 
pri'e.uilious requisite in interjurtiug its indications, will be best under¬ 
stood after we have investigated that important class of electrical 
phenouu'iia comprehended under the name of induction. 

A gold leaf Electro.seope of great delicacy, in which a single 
leaf is employed, was invented by Dr. Kohert Hare, of the university 
of PeniisA Ivania, {SUHmans Journal, \o\. .\xv.) The leaf, about three 
inches long and ihrec-ienths of an inch wide, is suspended, according 
to Singer's mctliod, in the centre of a globular or other shaped glass 
V(‘ssel. fi'om a brass wire surmounted with a brass cap. A similar rod 
of bra>s, carrying at each end a small disc of brass or gilt wood, about 
half ail inch in diameter, passi's through the side of the vessel, so that 
llie internal disc shall be immediately opposite the lower end of the 
snspeiided leaf. This wire slides freely through a socket, so that the 
iutcrnal disc may be adjusted at any required distance from the leaf. 

This instrument is shown in Eig. 9. When it ‘Ij'ig, 9. 

is employed to detect Electricity the lateral 
wire is iininsulati'd by banging a wire from it 
to iho earth, and the body to be tested is brought 
into contact with the cap. If the distance be- 
tween the gold leaf and the disc, B, is very small, 
the most minute force of attraction is made ! 
apparent. When it is required to determine the ^ 

Jbnfl of Electricity with wliicli a body is charged, 
the insulhted disc, B, is brought as near as possi¬ 
ble to the leaf, and electrified either positively 
(with excited glass), or negatively (with excited 
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wax), the gold leaf is first attracted and then repelled. Under these 
circumstances the body to be tested is brought into contact with the 
cap, or with D; if its Electricity be of tho same nature as that'witli 
which the leaf is charged, the latter will diverge more freely; if of 
the contrary nature it will collapse towards B. 

Mr. Gassiot has improved this form of Electroscope {Phil. Trans., 
1844), by placing a gilt disc on each side of the gold leaf, and with 
this modification of the instrum^t he obtained signs of tension in a 
single cell of the voltaic batte^J^ 

(52) By substituting for the gilt discs, in Hare's Electroseojie, the 
poles of the dry electric column the sensibility of the instmnicnt 
is wonderfully increased. An apparatus of this kind was first con¬ 
structed, in 1820, by Bohnenberger. It is shown in Fig. 10, as 
Fig. 10 . subsequently improved by Bcc(|uerel. A B is a 

dry electric column of about 500 pairs, about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, occupying, when 
the plates arc pressed together, from two to two 
and a half inches in length. To the ends of this 
pile are adapted two bent wires, terminating in two 
gilded plates, P, N, which constitute' the jioles of 
the battery. These plates, which are two inches 
long and half an inch wide, are parallel and op]io- 
sitc to each other, the gold leaf, ]), bidng sus])cnd('if 
between them. !Now, if the leaf hang exactly mid¬ 
way between the terminal plates of the column, 
it will bo equally attracted by each, and xvill there¬ 
fore remain in a state of repose, but the nioat 
ntinute quantity of Electricity communicated to 
the cap of the instrument will di>lurb this neutral 
condition of the leaf, and it will immediately move towards tlu' plate 
which has the opposite polarity. ]\Ir. Sturgeon describes {Lectures on 
Galvanism, 1843) a somewhat similar arrangement, the delicacy of which 
he states to be such, that the cap, being of zinc and of the size of a 
sixpence, the pendent leaf is caused to lean towards the negative pole 
by merely prcs.sing a plate of copper, also the size of a sixpence, upon 
it, and when the copper is suddcidy lifted up the leaf strikes. The 
different electrical states of the inside and onisvh; of various articles of 
clothing were readily ascertained by this delicate Electroscope. 

(53) Pyro-jaieclricity of Minerals. —But it is not by fri<!tion alone 
that Electricity is developed; tho natural Elecitricity of a substance 
is disturbed by almost every form of mechanical change to which it 
can be submitted; mere pressure is quite suflicient for the pui'pose. 
If two pieces of common window glass be pressed firmly together, and 
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in tliis state brought near a gold loaf Electrometer, no disturbance 
of tbf‘ leaves will ensue; ^ut if they be suddenly separated, and one 
piece brought near the Electrometer (being held by a handle of sealing- 
wax), the presi'nce of free Electricity will be demonstrated, one piece 
proving to be positive, and the other negative. 

If sulphur be poured whilst melted into a conical glass, and furnished 
with an insulating handle, or a piece of glass or silk, it will, when cold, • 
indicate no free Electricity, but on removing the cone of sulphur from 
the glass, and presenting it to the Electroscope, it will be found to be 
negatively excited, the glass itself being positive. *. * 

(.')4) Some minerals become electrical by being heated;- the tour- 
malin(! possesses this property in a particularly marked manner. This 
mineral crystallizes in long slender prisms, its primitive form being an 
'ibtnsc rhomb, the axis of which coincides with the axis of the prism. 
Ilv friction it accpiires ppsitive or vitreous Electricity, and when two 
tourmalines are rubla'd together, the one acquires positive and the 
other negative Elcetricitv. The pyro-electricity of the tourmaline 
nas minutolv investigated bv TIaiiv. who found that the Elcetricitv 
was distrfbuted over the crystal ne|^ly in th(? same manner as on a 
«*ylindrical conductor, electrified by induction (71). Tlie positive 
Kleetricity was at a maximum near one extremity of the crystal, and 
gradually diminished towards the middle, where it disappeared, llere 
the ticf/nlire Eh'<dricity appeared very taintly, and gradually increased 
towards the other end of the crystal near which it was at a maximum. 
If a tourmaline, when rcmh'iH'd electrical by heat, be broken in pieces, 
each piece will have a positive and a negative pole, from whichever 
ejid of the cry.stal it be broken, the extremity of the fragment always 
possessing the .same kind of Electricity as that of the polo to which 
it was nearest when it formed part of the crystal. As we have already 
stated (2.3), it had beeji noticed by (Epinus that the tourmaline becomes 
electrical only at a particular temperature, above and below which its 
Electricity disappears. It was found, however, by Ilaiiy that at a 
certain dogn'o of coldness, the Eh'c.tricity of the miiuTal re-appears, 
and gradually incn'ases till it reaches its maximum, when it again 
gradually disaj)pear3; but what is very remarkable, the Electricity 
is not the same as before, the pole that was formerly positive being 
now’ negative. 

(55) Sir David Brewster has given the following list of minerals and 
artificial crystals in which he has detected the property of becoming 
electrical by heat:— 

MINERALS. 

Calcareous Spar. Sulphate of Barytes. 

Beryl, Yellow. Sulphate of Strontia. 
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Carbonate of Lead. 
Diopside. 

Fluor Spar (red). 
Fluor Spar (blue). 
Diamond. 

Yellow Orpiment. 
Analcime. 


Amethyst. 

Quartz. 

Idocrase. 

Mellito. (?) 
Sulphur (native). 
Garnet. 
Dichroite. 


. ARTIFICIAL 

Tartrate of Fota,sh and Soda. 
Tartaric Acid. 

Oxalate of Ammonia. 

Chlorate of Potash. 

Sulphate of Magnesia and Soda. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

Sulphate of Iron. 


:UTSTALS. 

Sulphate of Magnesia. 
Pi'ussiate of Potash. 
Sugar. 

Act‘tate of Jjead. 
Carbonate of Potash. 
Citric Acid. 

Corrosive Sublimate. 


Fig. 11. 



To the above list must bo added oxalate of lime, which, according to 
Faraday, stands at the head of all bodies yet tried, in its j)owcr of 
becoming positively electrical bj^heat. At a temperature *of about 
300'’ Fahrenheit, it becomes so strongly electrical when stiired in a 
basin with a platina spatula, that it cannot be colhicled logcllier ; and 

when its particles are well e.vciled and 
shaken on the top of a gold leaf EUt- 
trometer, the leaves diverge two or three 
iuchc's. AVhen this salt is excited in a 
silver basin, and left out of contact with 
the air, it continues electrical for a great 
lengtli of time, proving its very bad con¬ 
ducting power, in whieh it probably sur¬ 
passes all other bodies. 

(oO) Electrometers; law of electrical 
attraction and rr 2 )uhion. —It has been 
mentioned (20) that the law of electrical 
attraction and repulsion was determined 
by Coulomb with the aid of his Torsion 
Electrometer. This exquisite contrivance 
is shown in Fig. 11, where A B C D is a 
glass cylinder, which is covered with a 
plate of glass, A B, thirteen inches in 
diameter. This plate is perforated with 
two holes, e and a, the former being in¬ 
tended to receive a tube of glass, e G, two 
feet high, carrying on its upper end a 
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torsion Micrometer, consisting of a graduated circle, M N, an index, M, 
and a pair of pincers, opened and shut by a ring, for holding a slender 
silver or glass wire, G H, whose lower end, H, is also grasped by a 
similar pair of pincers made of copper, and about a line in diameter. 
Through a hole in these copper pincers there passes a horizontal needle, 
c d. This needle consists of •a silk thread or straw, covered with sealing- 
wax, at the end of it, at d, about eighteen lines long, is a cylinder of 
gum lac. It is terminated at c by a ball of pith of elder, about two- or 
three lines in diameter, and at by a vertical vane of paper covered with 
turpentine. A circular band of paper, E F, divided into 360°, is pasted 
round the eylinder, on a level with the needle, and at the "hole, a, there 
is introduced a small eylinder, a b, the lower end of which, made of gum 
lac, carries another ball, b, of the pith of elder. The instrument is 
adjusted when a line passing through the centre of the silver wire, G H, 
at P, j)asscs also through the centres of the balls b and c, and points to 
the et'iitn's of the graduated circle, E F. 

(57) In this instrument the force of electrical repulsion is balanced 
.against the reactive force of the glass or silver thread, which is twisted 
more or less from its quiescent position. In using it a charge is 
eonimuuicaled to the ball b, which is then brought into contact with the 
ball r, mutual repulsion takes place (31), and the needle, c d, is turned 
through a certain are. By turning however the micrometer button in 
the din'ctiou P, the wire, (j II is twisted and caused to return to its 
lirst position and point to the zero of the scale; this being done, it* is 
evident that the force of torsion has been made to balance the repulsivi'i 
ibri’e ol’ the two balls e c, and that by comparing the force of torsion, 
which halanci'd the repulsive forces at diflereut distances of the balls, 
measures of the repulsive forces at these distances may be obtained. 

The details of an experiment made by Coulomb will servo to illustrate 
the method of using, and the nature of the indications of this instrument. 
Jle communicated an electrical charge to Z», and having brought it into 
contact with c, the latter was repelled, and finally took up a position at 
an angle of 30*’ from i, the wire G 11 had therefore become twisted 
through an angle of 30?. Coulomb now turned the micrometer button 
till the distance between the balls was diminished to 18”, but to do this 
he found that the index M required to be moved over 126*’ of the gradu¬ 
ated circle M N. Now 120” added to 18” (the former torsion) = 144”. 
The reactive force of torsion at 36” and 18”, is therefore 30 aud 114, or 
in other words, when the distanco is diminished one half the force had 
increased four times. Again, to maintain the balls at a distance of 8^” 
apart, the angle of torsion was C751”, or very nearly 144X4, showing 
that when the distance is diminished one fourth (or very nearly so) the 
force has increased eight times* From this and • similar experiments at 

n 
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other distances, Coulomb cstaiblislicd'lho important electrical law, ^^that 
two small spheres, electrified hy similar electricities, rejicl each other with 
a force inversely proportional to the squares of the distances between tlwir 
centres. 

(oS) .Li applying the torsion EU'ctrometcr to the determinatiou of the 
law of tlie attractive force between two oppositely excited bodies, a sliglit 
modification of the apparatus was requisite in order to prevent the halls 
from rushing into eontaei, in eousequenei' of the attractive force increasing 
in a greater ratio than the force of torsion. The difficulty was provided 
against by extending alhread of fine silk vertically betwt'cn the top and 
bottom of the'case having its ends attached to them by wax, and allow ing 
the fixed ball to remain in contact with it at the eommenci uient of the 
experiment. ’WHien the two discs are oppositely electrified, the imui'ahlo 
disc is forced from the fixed disc by turning the ^licroineter in a direction 
contrarv to that in which it was moved in foriru'r exporimenlsS. In this 
way Coulomb obtained results which gave him the same law for ('Ici-I rival 
attractions as for repulsions, viz.;—that their energy diniini.shed in the 
same propoi'tion as the square of the distance between the electrified 
bodies was increased. 

, (5;)) In consequence of the great care required in manipulating with 
the torsion balance, and the difficulty of estimating accurately tlu* loss 
of Electricity in two charged conductors during flic perf'ormaiici! of an 
cxperiimnt, Coulomb’s rescarclies do not ajipear to have been often 
repeated, though Biot, Pois.son, and other Ermicli niafhemal ieians, rest 
their mathematical theory' of Elcctiieitv entirely' upon them; Faraday 
however employed this instrument in his investigation.s info the nature 
of induction, and he* describes {Ex. Besearch. IISO—G) (‘crtain jire- 
cautions needful in its use. In order to ensure nriiformitv in the 


inductive action within the cylinder in all positions of the repelled hall, 
and in all states of the apparatus, he attaclu'd two bands of tin-foil, i-ac.li 
about an inch wide, to the inner surface of the cylinder, connecting them 
w'ith each otherand with the earth; ho also kept a dish of fused potash 
covered with a fine wire gauze at the bottom of the ease, so as to keep 
the air within in a constant state of drymess. Ho directs ])articular 
attention to the pith-balls, which, even when carefully turned and gilt, are 
frequently too irregular in form to retain a charge undiminishod for a 
considerable length of time; they should always be examinc'd previous to 
use, and rejected if they do not hold their charge and become instantly 
and perfectly discharged by the touch of an uninsulated conductor; and 
the insulating condition of the instrument, as thus constructed under 
fair circumstances, is such, that when the balls are electrified so as to 
give a repulsive torsion force of 400*^ at a standard distance of 30”, it 
lakes four hours to sink to 50° at the same distance; the average loss from 
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400” to 300” being at the rate of 2” 7' per minute; from 300” to 200” of 
1” 07' per minute; from 200” to 100” of 1” 3' per minute; and from 100” to 
50”, to 0” 87' per minute. Now as a complete measurement by the instru¬ 
ment may be made in much less than a minute, the amount of loss in that 
time is but small and can easily be taken into account. ^Faraday thinks that 
though it requires experience to be understood, the Coulomb balance Elec¬ 
trometer is a very valuable instrument in the hands of those electricians 
who Avill take pains by practice and attention to learn the precautions 
needful in its use. , • 

(GO) The truth of Coulomb’s law, both in the ease of simply electrified 
conductors, and in bodies upon which given quantities of Electricity have 
been aec-umulated, has been confirmed by Sir AVilliam Snow Harris, to 
whom eh'ctrical science is indebted for many beautiful discoveries and 
important practical applications. 

The apparatus emjiloyed by 8ir William in investigating the law of 
the attractive forces of Electricity accumulated in jars and batteries is 
shown in Eig. 12, and is thus described by the author (P///7. Trans. 1831). 

Fig. 12. • 



Eig. N represents a simple balance suspended from a curved brass rod 
nji. N can bo raised or depressed through small distances by a nticro- 
meter screw at A, and can be also elevated or depressed by the graduated 
sliding tube n o. The tube o is screwed on a brass cap fixed on the 
glass column N, through the centre of which passes a stout brass wire. 

n 2 
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A conducting substance m, of any required form, is suspended by a double 
silver thread from one of tbo arms of the beam; it is made of light wood, 
is hollow and gilded. This body is accurately counterpoised by weights 
placed in the scale pan suspended from the opposite arm; a similar 
conductor is fixed immediately under the former, and is supported on 
a graduated sliding tube g, insulated on the glass pillar ; the pan /, 
when loaded with given weights, rests on a small plate of wood, whose 
altitude can be easily adjusted by means of the sliding brass rod r ; the 
whole is fixed oh aiv elliptical base furnished with three levelling screws. 

Wlien the lower conductor, is connected with one side of au 
electrical jar E, through the substance of the ball A, and the suspended 
conductor m, with the opposite side, by moans of the suspension thread, 
and the wire passing through the column N, then the attrae.tive force 
arising from a given accumulation is caused to act immediately between 
these conductors m m, and may be measured under given conditions by 
weights placed in the pan t. 

The distance between the nearest points of the conductors m m, is 
accurately e|timated in the following way. The insulated conductor m , 
being raised to zero of the graduated tube, so as to touch, or very nearly 
So, the suspended body «i, the points of contact arc mjnutely formed by 
the micrometer screw h. The body m' is now depressed a given (jumitily 
as measured by the divisions on the side, and hence the distance bctwctni 
m and m is accurately known; wlien tliis distance requires to b(* greatly 
increased, it is effected by raising the beam, which is easily ddlie ]>y 
means of the graduated slide n o, but in elfectiug this it is essential to 
raise at the same time the pan V, so as to preserve the index rod of 
the beam exactly vertical. 

(Gl) The following experiments made with this instrument show 
that the law's which obtain in the distribution of Electricity on insiilaf(’d 
conductors, obtain likewise in the disposition of given quantities of 
Electricity on coated jars. 

The jar E (li’ig. 12) exposing about five square feet of coating, 
being connected with the unit « of measure, the number of cliarge.s 
was noted corresponding to an accumulation, the attractive force of 
which, operating between the two plane surfaces m m, was equivalent to 
a force of 4-5 grains. When the quantity of Electricity accumulated 
was doubled, the' force amounted to exactly 18 grains; three times the 
accumulation balanced a force of 40’5 grains, and so on. 

When a second and precisely similar jar was connected with the 
former, so as to double the extent of coating, similar quantities measured 
as before only exhibited one fourth of the previous force respectively. 
AVith three similar jars, that is, with three times the surface, the force was 
ouly one ninth part of the respective forces first observed. It would seem 
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therefore that the force exerted between two given substances is more 
or less dimiftished by the presence of a neutral or other body sharing in 
the attraction, tbougli the physical cause of these effects is not very 
apparent. 

(62) The law according to which* the force of electrical attraction 
varies nhen exerted between bodies at different distances is arrived at 
with this instrument without difficulty. The results are of the simplest 
kind, all the experiments made with it concurring to prove tha^ ihe 
attractive forces vary as the squmres of the respectivg distances inversely, 
■with great precision. The form of the conductors was found by Harris 
to have no influence on the results. Two hemispheres attract witli 
precisely the same force as two spheres, and the attractive force between 
two unequal circular areas was no greater than between two similar areas 
each equal to the lesser. The attractive force exerted between a charged 
and a neutral sphere of equal diameter, Harris considers as being 
made uj) of a system of parallel forces operating in right lines between 
the lioraologous points of the opposed hemispheres. 

(G8) I'or measuring directly the attra(;tive force of an electrified body 
in terms of a known standard weight, estimated in degrees on a gradu¬ 
ated are, Sir William Harris employed an instrument, which he calls 
the Hydrostatic Electrometer, shoum in its improved form in Fig. 13 
(Ilah'rian Lecture, Phil, Trans., 1830). The column M, carrj’ing the 
graduated arc X O T. and wheel work W, consists of two cylindrical brass 
tubes, t i, about an inch in diameter and 14 inches high, that on which 
the wheel work is placed moves freely within the other, so as to be readily 
elevated or depressed, by means of a rack fixed in it and a pinion 
attached to the upper part of the outer tube at M. The object of this 
motion is to enable the experiment('r to vary the distance between the 
attracting or repelling discs ni,f, without disturbing the lower disc/, or 
otherwise to adjust the same distance by changing the position of both 
the discs, manipulations which greatly simplify many intricate cases of 
experiment. Tu order to estimate the distances when the position of 
the disc m is varied, a graduated sliding piece t, about three inches long, 
is placed upon the inner tube free from the rack work, and being 
moveable upon it with friction may be set with any required altitude of 
the whole column M to zero of its stale. In this way all subsequent 
changes of distance produced by elevating or depressing the interior 
tube t are easily known. 

Changes of ffistance attendant on the motion of the lower disc/are 
wjstimated by the graduated slide g, the fixed tube of which is attached 
to a foot-piece P moveable in a bevelled groove on the base B, the whole 
may be hence withdrawn for a certain distance if required, so as to place 
the disc/without the influence of the upper disc m. 
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Fig. 1*8. 

O 



The disc m is suspended from the fine silver tliroad passins^ over tlie 
balanced wheel W bj three threads of varnished silk, after tin* manner 
of a common scale pan, so as to iii^sulate it if requisite ; it is couneeted 
with the ground in ordinary cases by a lino wire tenniuating in a small 
hook loosely hung from the silver thread to the surface of the disc //, h. 
The centre of the wheel W is accurately placed in the centre of tlu' are X, 
Y, which with its radii of supjiort is made of varnished wood, the graduated 
scale being of card, wood, or ivory. The arc is the sixth part of a 
circle divided into 120 parts, 60 in the direction 0 X, and 60 in the 
direction O Y, the centre 0 being marked zero. The extremities of the 
axis of the wheel W are turned to extremely fine points; and rest on two 
large friction wdieels. The index i is a light straw attached to the 
extremity of a small steel needle, inserted diametrically through the 
circumference, which indicates on the graduated arc X Y, the force exerted 
between the conductors mf. The disc m is counterpoised by a short 
cylinder of wood suspended in a similar manner from the opposite side 
of the wheel by means of a silk thread, and resting partly in water 
contained in the glass vessel V, which is supported in a ring of brass 
moveable in a brass tube attached to a sliding rod q. This rod is acted 
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on by a nut and screw enclosed in a cylindrical piece e, fixed to the 
horizontal plate carrying the wheel work. Ilencc the water vessel may 
be elevated or depressed at pleasure, and the index i readily adjusted to 
zero or any other required point on the arc. The gravity of the 
suspended disc m being opposed by that of the counterpoise, it may be 
so far cQusidered as existing in free space devoid of weight, and will 
therefore become very readily moved by every new force applied to it. 

It may consequently be caused to aj)proach to, or recede from, the fiyed 
conductor^ by the operation of forces acting in either of these directions: 
the motion will however be speedily arrested bylthe cylindrical counter¬ 
poise, which, becoming eitlier further immersed in, or otherwise raised in 
tlu' water, furuislies, ni the greater or less quantity of water displaced, a 
measure of the ft)rcc. In this way, the force may be estimated either in 
degrei-s, or in grains of actual weight (since the number of grains requi- 
to be added to either sid(*, in order to advance the index in cither 
dirc-elion :i given number of divisions, may be immediately found by 
t'xperimeiit), which, as the sections of the evUuder arc all similar, will bo 
found to incrt'asc or decrease with the d('grees of the arc. Thus if efne 
grain advance the imlcx in either direction live degrees, then two grains 
will advance it ti'ii degrees, and so on. 

((54) The.se arrangenu-uts eiiabh* us to operate with the instrument 
in the following way. Let it, for example, be required to estimate the 
aUraeli\e Ibree belwecu thcplalo.s m.f, at any given distance D, sujiposo 
•0 of an inch. AVe lir.st bring the di>cs into contact as nearly as may 
be, and then set (he gradu.au-d slider t at zero of its scale, by bringing 
it to coincide with the u[)per edge of the outer tube M. Then (having 
also set tlie slider supporting the insulated disc/at zero) we either raise 
the tube t, •(> of an iiieh, or depress the slide g, by^ the same quantity, or 
otherwise raise the upper atid dt'press the lower disc by quantities 
making together ’G of an inch. In either case the discs will finally bo 
'0 of an inch aj)art, measured between the opposed surfaces previoll^ly 
in contact. Under tliese conditions let cither plate he takeu, insulated, 
and cliarged, whiLt the other is neutral and free. Suppose the lower 
disc f to he charged with a given quantity, and the suspended disc m 
free, then tlie attractive force which ensues will cause the index to 
advance in the direction (J Y, a given number of degrees ; consequently 
the distance between the plates ni f will be diminished. Let the index 
he nowr brought again to zero, by turning the milled head of the sej'ew' 
a so as to depress tho water vess<d V, then the force whatever it may be 
is acting bctw^eeii the plates at ‘G of Un inch. To discover the amount of 
this in degrees, discharge effectually the air and opposed plates mf. by 
touching them simultaneously w ith a bent wirt*, the force then vajiishes 
and the index declines in the direction 0 X. The amount of this 
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declination is evidently the force in degrees at a given distance D, 
=•6 of an inch. 

Experiments with this instrument are remarkably clear considering 
the subtile character of the principle to be investigated; though it is 
not available for the measurement of such minute forces ns thosi' 

t 

applicable to the balance of Coulomb; its indications depending on the 
force between two opposed planes operating on each other under gl\ en 
conditions, are reducible to simple laws, and are hence invariable 
and certain. The attractive force between the discs is not subject to 
any oblique action, referable to any given distance, and may be 
estimated in terms of a known standard weight. 

(G5) Sir W. Harris’s experiments on electrical attraction made with 
his instruments led him to tin* ft»llowing results. 

1". That the forces between two spheres will be inversely as the 
distances between their nearest points multiplied into the distances 
between tlicir centnis. 

2‘^ That two spheres at the distances of 2 2, 2‘5, 2 S, and SO inches, 
exert the same force as two circular plates at the distances of OdJGl, 
1'117, 1'496, and 1732 inches resjjectivcly. 

3°. Tliat the attractive force of two opposed eonduelors is not 
influenced by the form or disposition of the unopposed jmrtions. 
The attractive force, for exam]>h', is the same wliethcr the opposed bodies 
are merely circular planes, or planes backed bv hennsj)hen‘s or cones. 
Two hemispheres also attract each other with the same force as the 
spheres of which they an* hemisphcies. 

4‘\ The force between tvro op[)osed bodies is directly as the number of 
attracting points, the distance being the same. Thus two circular plam*.s 
of unequal diameter do not attract each other with a greater force than 
that of two similar ardas, each equal to the lesser. In like nuinner the 
attractive force between a ring and a circular area of the sauie diam<*ter 
is equal to that exerted between two similar rings each equal to the former. 

5®. The attractive force betw een a spherical segment and an opposed 
plane of the same eurvatiure, is equal to that of tw'o similar segments 
on each other. 

(66) For the measurement of small forces of repulsion, Harris 
employed a new arrangement of the balance of torsion (P/uV. Trans., 
3836), which, from the peculiar mechanical principle on which it depends 
he calls “ the Bifilar Balance." The reactive force in this instrument 
is not derived from any principle of elasticity as in Coulomb’s, but is 
altogether dependent on gravity. It is obtained by means of a lover at 
the extremity of two parallel and vertical threads of unspun silli, 
suspended within a quarter of an inch of each other from a fixed point. 
The threads are stretched more or less by a small weight, and th(* 
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repulsive force is caused to operate much in the same way as in 
Coulomb’s balance of torsion. As the threads tend to turn as it were 
tipon each other, the stretching weight becomes raised by a small 
quantity, and thus gravity is brought sto react against the repulsive force 
in operation. The delicacy of this balance is extremely great, and will 
render sensible a force of the xiTvi o-wth part of a grain. 

(07) Harris’s expcirimcnts on the relation of the repulsive force to 
th(* (luaiitity of Ehrtricity led him to the following results:—The discs 
being cliarged equally and to a given intensity, the forces vary in an 
i';vcrse ratio of the squares of the respective distauccs; when however 
the quantity on one of the discs is diminished, that is, when they are 
charged unequally, this law is only apparent up to a certain limit; 
soint'tiuies at certam distances, the law is in an inverse ratio of the 
simple distance, or nearly approaching to it; while within certain limits, 
and at other distances, the law of the force bccomtjs irregular, until at 
last the repulsion vanislies altogether and is superseded by attraction, 
being apparently disturbed by some foreign influence. 

I'ln' quantities of Electricity contained in either of the repelling 
bodies are not always proportional to the repulsive forces, a result which, 
tlionsih apparently anomalous and unsatisfactory, Sir "William believes 
to be in accordance with the g<*neral laws of electrical action: the force 
of indvelion (72) fir cxamjde, not being confined to a charged and 
neutral body, but operating more or less freely between bodies similarly 
charged, it is evident that the inductive process between bodies similarly 
charged may beeoiiu' indefinitely modified by the various circumstances 
of quantity, intensity, distance, &c., giving rise to apparently com¬ 
plicated pbenonu'iia. 

(()H) Harris proved that a spheriral conductor, either hollow or solid, 
and a plaie of equal area, have the same electrical capacity, a conclusion 
not opposed to the experiments of t’oulomb. This philosopher found 
that the balls of his balance (5G) were repelled with only half the force 
at a given distance, when the quantity of Electricity in one of them 
was reducc'd to one half, and he further eoucliides that the whole 
repulsive force expressed by diminishes for the same distance D 
ns the absoluti' quantity of Electrieity in each of the repelling bodies 
considered as points. This principle he appli(‘s extensively, with the 
view of detecting the ratios of the quantities of Electricityaccunmlated 
in charged bodies, or in any given point of them. Tlie Electricity of 
the given point he considers as transferable to a small insulated disc, 
first applied to the body and subsequently placed in his balance, the 
ball ot the needle being already charged with a certain quantity of the 
same Electricity. The insulated disc is called a, proof plane; when 
this plane is placed upon any part of a charged body it is supposed 
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to be identical with an element 'of the surface, so far as relates to the 
distribution of the accumulated Electricity, and hence, on rerao'ving 
it to the balance, it is assumed to operate just as the element would 
do under similar circumstances. Harris, however, considers it doubtful 
whether any indefinitely thin carrier plate can be altogether considered 
as an element of the surface of an electrified body to which it is applied. 

. He has shown, moreover, that the respective quantities of Electricity 
are not always as the repulsive forces, and if so, the indications of 
Coulomb’s instrument may not in all cases be directly proportionate 
to the quantity 'of itlectricity in the proof plane. 

(69) According to Coulomb, the relative electrical capacities of a 
solid or hollow sphere and a circuhir plate of equal area, are as tivo to 
one; that wlien Electricity is accumulated on a globe, either hollow 
or solid, it is only found upon the exterior surface, lienee, in ex¬ 
panding the globe into a plane circular area of the same su[»eHlcial 
extent, each side to each side, we double its capacity by giving it 
another exterior surface; twice the quantity of Electricity nitav, there¬ 
fore, now be placed on it under the same intensity. Now, if this view 
be correct, by substituting, for the circular plate, a sccoud sphere, whose 
exterior surface is equal to the two surfaces of the plate, the result 
would be the same as before. Harris found, however, that the elcctricivl 
re-actions after the respective contacts with the plate and sphere, the 
areas of which were equal, instead of being as two is to one, according 
to Coulomb’s theory, are nearly the same, and he heucc concludes that 
the result arrived at by Coulomb’s method of experiment may bo 
classed with those* cases in which the repulsive force c.\crcised by iho 
balance is not proportionate to the quantity of Electricity, and he 
gives further experiments wliich verify the results at which he fonnerly 
arrived, viz.,—‘‘That the capacity of a sphere is the same as that of 
a circular plane of equal area, into which we may suppose it to bo 
expanded;” and, “that a spherical conductor, either hollow or solid, 
and a plate of equal area, have the same electrical capacity,” a con¬ 
clusion not opposed to Coulomb’s own experiments. Lastly, from an 
experimental examination of the indications of the proof plane, Sir 
William has ,come to the conclusion that the quantity of Electricity 
taken from the surface of a (jharged body by a small insulated disc of 
considerable* thickness, may be greatly influenced by the position of 
the point of application, independently of the quantity of Electricity; 
BO that the same quantity may possibly exist in two different points 
and yet the proof plane become charged in a diffident ratio, the 
inductive power of the plate being diflerent in these points. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

Induction—Distribution—Condensers and Mu^lipliers. 

(70) Induction .—Amongst the earliest manifestations of the pheno¬ 
mena of Electricity, effects were rendered apparent which proved that 
contact between two bodies was not absolutely requisite to cause them 
to assume tlic electrical state ; but, on the contrary, it was found that 
the force or agency operates at a distance, producing distinct mechanical 
effects. Thus an eh*ctrified body, or an excited rod of glass, or sealing- 
wax, when brought near to bits of paper, feathers, or other light 
substances, causes them to move towards it, and if presented to a 
small susj)ended unelcctrified ball, it draws it aside from the vertical 
}>ositiou. 

Su[)posing a pith-ball to be insulated by a filament of silk and 
electrified, we know by experience that if another similar but unelec- 
trifii'd pith-ball be brought near, an attractive force will be exhibited; 
but if it be true that there exists no attraction between the Electricity 
diflused on the pith-ball and the matter of the pith, how can it be 
imagined that there should exist any attraction between it and the 
other })ilh-ball ? But yet the attractive effects are certain; how, then, 
are they to be explained ? 

(71) Let us first examine the condition of fixed bodies:—^Let d ac. 

Fig. 14, be a conducting body, su&h as Fig. 

a cylinder of brass, supported on a glass 
stand, and furnished with a pith-ball 
Electroscope, and let e be an excited 
g^lass tube. On approaching this tube 
within about six inches distant fi'om d, 
the pith-balls w’ill instantly separate, 
indicating tho presence of free Elec¬ 
tricity. Now, in this case the electric 
e has not been brought sufficiently near 
to the conducting body to communicate 
to it a portion of Electricity, and the moment that it is removed to 
a considerable distance the balls fp.ll together, an^ appear unelectrified; 
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on approaclimg e to d tbe balls again diverge, and so on. The fact 
is, this is a case of what is termed induction, the positive Electricity of 
e decomposes the neutral and latent combination in d a c, attracting 
the negative towards d, and repelling the positive towards e, and the 
balls consequently diverge, being positively electrified. On remctving 
e the force which separated the two Electricities in d a c is removed, 
the separated elements re-unite, neutrality is restored, and the pitb- 
^ balls fall together. The Electricity of e induces a change in the 
electric state of d c. 


In Fig. 15, suppose s s' to be 
two metallic insulated spheres, 
and a d an insulated metallic 
conductor; suppose s to be 
strongly charged with positive, 
and s’ with negative Electricity, 
and placed in the position re¬ 
presented in the figure. If a d 
be examined by means of an 
Electrometer, it will be found 
that the only part which is free from Electricity is the centre o, that 
half of the conductor extending from o to a is electrified negatively, 
and that half extending from o to d is electrified positively. The 
intensities of the opposite electricities at the extremities will bo found 
to be equal, and at any points equally distant from the centre, as p p, 
the depths of the electric fluid will be equal, and the electric state of 
each half may be correctly represented by the ordinates p m, p'm of 
two branches of a curve which are precisely similar and equal. 

In Fig. 16, suppose A A’ to be a conductor, 
and the curves of the circles E E’ those branches 
the ordinates of which represent the densities of 
the Electricity induced upon it by the spheres 
s s' (Fig. 16); by gradually removing these in an 
equal manner, the curves will become less and 
less concave, and the ordinates correctly re¬ 
present the diminished density. But if the 
spheres be made to approach the conductor, 
the accumulation of Electricity towardsb the ex¬ 
tremities will be increased, and the curve representing the electrical 
densities will take the form shown in the lower figure. 

These results strongly favour the idea of the existence of two electric 
fluids, uniformly distributed in equal proportions over a body in its 
natural state, and the conductor comports itself exactly as it theoretically 
should do when charged with equal quantities of the contrary electricities. 


Fig. 16. 
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(72) We hare seen that a rod of excited glass, when approached 
to one extremity of an insulated conductor, causes the pith-balls, 
suspended from the other end, to diverge. Now, on e xamining the 
conductor, it is found that the end nearest the positively excited 
electric has become negativey and the opposite end positivey while an 
intermediate zone is neutral and unelectrified. An examination of 
the electrical condition of a conductor while under the influence of 
induction, may be made in ah easy and satisfactory manner by the 
apparSitus shown in Fig. 17. 

_ Of 

Fig. 17. 



Let A be a cylindrical conductor five or six inches long and about 
three inches in diameter, and let b and c be two thin metallic discs, 
each insulated and of such a size as to fit accurately the ends of the 
conductor, so that, when in their places, the whole system may 
n'present one conducting surface. Now, haAiag given a metallic 
ball a charge of positive Electricity, suspend it by a silk thread, 
at a distance of about two inches from the cylinder. Next remove 
the disc, b, by its insulating handle, and test its electrical condition, 
it will be found to be negative; then remove and examine c, it will be 


Fig. 18. 



found to be positive. Again, let two metallic cylinders, h c,d e, Fig. 
18, ^be placed witliin an inch or more of each other in a right line; 
b ifi must be insulated, but the end e oi d e may be connected with 
the earth by a wire j let feathers or light pith-balls be suspended by 
linen threads from h c and d; on now bringings au excited glass tube, 
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tf, within three or four inches of h c, the feather or hall hanging from 
b will be attracted, at the same time those suspended from c and d will 
rush together. 

Let P N, Fig. 19, be two hemispheres of wood, covered with tin-foil, 
Fiff. 19. mounted on rods of varnished glass, and standing on 

O /VX wooden feet, so that they may be placed in contact 
j ] K with each other, as shown in Fig. 19; while thus in 
Wy contact approach them with an excited glass rod, and 
then remove it, the hemispheres will not bo found to 
* hSve acquired any electrical charge. Now varj' the 
• experiment by separating the two hemispheres; while 

under the influence of the excited c'lectric, and on 
examining them by the Electroscope, Fig. S, each 
will be found electrificjl, that^earcst the glass rod 
with negative, and the other with positive Electricity. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that in the separation 
^f the hemispheres from each other, care must be taken to presen'o 
their insulated condition. 


(73) By the following striking experiment the operation of the 
electric force at a distance may be made manifest in a large room. 
Arrange a long insulated cylindrical conductor, with one extremity 
about a quarter of an inch from a jet from which a gentle stn'am of 
gas is c.scaping, approach suddenly towards the other end a well-excited 
glass tube, the gas will seldom fail to become inflamed; whilst the 
excited tube is still in the immediate vicinity of the condmrtor extin¬ 
guish the flame, then suddenly withdraw the tube, and the gas will 
generally be re-inflamed. 

(74) From these experiments it appears that the electrical disturb¬ 
ance of a neutral body by the proximity of an electrified body is only 
of a temporary nature, all signs of excitement disappear immediately 
the charged body is removed. Let us, however, introduce a little 
variation into the conditions of the experimen* Whilst the conductor. 
Fig. 14, is under fhe influence of the excited glass, let it be touched 
with the finger, the pith-balls will instantly collapse, because the positive 
Electricity with which they were divergent has acquired through tho 
finger, from the earth, a corresponding supply of negative Electricity; 
the natural negative Electricity, however, of the conductor is still 
retained at the opposite extremity by the attractive influence of the 
glass. On tkfW removing, first the finger, and then the glass tube, the 
pith-balls will again open, and will remain divergent^ because the natyral 
negative Electricity of the conductor being relieved from the inducing 
influence of the glass tube, will now become expanded over tho whole 
conductor—the pith-balls are now diverging with negative Electricity. 
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(75) It is preciaelj^in this way that we communicate a permanent 
charge to the gofd leaf Electroscope. 

If a positive charge is required, an excited stick, of wax is ap¬ 
proached to the cap of the instrument, which is then touched with 
the finger; again insulated, and the wax immediately removed. To 
communicate a negative charge, an excited tube of glass is substituted 
for the wax, and the manipulations are the same as before. The 
instrument with Singer’s improvement, Fig. 8, wiU, when dry and warm, 
retain a charge thus given to it for several.hours, hut certain pro-* 
caution.s necessary to be observed in interpreting ^ts hidicatlons are 
tlius described by Faraday {Chem. Manip., p. 437) :—“ Suppose it is 
desired to ascertifin the kind of Electricity by which the leaves of the 
Electroscope are diverged, we may employ either a stick of excited wax or 
a tube of excited glass; the divergence will increase if due to Electricity 
of the same kind as that of the electric approached, but will diminish 
if of the opposite kind; but in applying these excited rods some pre¬ 
caution is required. They nmst be excited at such a distance from the 
instrument as to have no influence over it, and their effect on the leaves 
watched as they are gradually approached towards the cap. It is the 
first effect that indicates the kind of Electricity in the instrument, and 
not any stronger one, for, although if the rc'pulsion be increased from 
the first no nearer approach will cause a collapse to take place, except 
the actual di.seharge of the leaves against the sides of the glass; yet 
where coUa])se is the first effect it may soon be completed, and repulsion 
afterwards occasioned from a too near approach of the strongly excited 
tube. It is, therefore, the first visible effect that occurs as the test rod 
is made to approach from a distance, that indicates the nature of the 
Electricity; and when this effect is observed, the rod should not be 
brought nearer, so as pcnnancntly to disturb the state of the Electro¬ 
scope, but should be removed to a distance, and again approached for 
the purpose of repeating and verifying the preceding observation. The 
instrument will thus iiuArgo no permanent change in its Electricity, 
remaining, after a good experiment, in the same state as at first.” 

(70) A very instructive and useful instrument, depending on inductive 
action, is the Elcctrophorus, Fig. 20. It consists of three parts—a cake 
of resinous matter, composed of shell-lac, ten parts; common resin, three 
parts; white wax, two parts; Venice turpentine, two pmds; pitch, half 
a part; or, as Pfaff recommends, resin, eight parts; gum lac, one part; 
Venice turpentin^ one part; the materials are melted at a’ gentle heat; 
a conducting plate or soh, which is a circular metallic plate with a rim 
abouf a quarter of an inch deep round the edge, in^o which the compo¬ 
sition is poured, and a cover which is of metal, provided with a glass 
handle. 
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Fig 20. 



To use it, the resinous plate is excited by holding it in the hand in a 
slanting direction, and striking it briskly hc\eral times with a piece of 
dry warm fur or flannel, or with a warm silk handkerchief; the eo^<*r is 
then laid on, and on removing it by its insulating handle, it is found to 
have acquired a feeble charge of negative Electricity by the contact. 
Iict the metallic plate be re-placed, and uninsulated by touching it with 
the finger, and on again lifting it by its handle, it will be found to give 
a strong spark of positive Electricity. The process ma^ be repeated an 
unlimited number of times without any fresh excitatidn of the plate 
being required, and indeed after being once excited, a spark may be 
obtained from it during many weeks, if kept in a dry plac(‘, sini'c the 
resin acts solely by its inductive influence on lh<‘ combined Electricities 
actually present in the plate. 

(77) It will not be difficult at once to comprehend this. "Wlien the 
metallic plate is placed on the excited rosin, its contact with it is, 
on account of the inequalities on the surface of the latter, very 
imperfect. It’is therefore in a condition analogous to that of a con¬ 
ductor, under the influence of an electrified surface, its low'er surfuci' 
becoming positwe, and its upper surface negative, by induction. When 
it is removed from the resin the separated Electricities re-unite; but 
when the plate is uninsulated, while in contact with the resin, the 
repelled negative Electricity is neutralised by a corresponding quantity 
of positive Electricity from the earth, and the plate becomes positively 
charged. It b thus clear that the Electricity of the ^oveable plate is 
derived not in the way of charge from the resin, but is the result of the 
process of induction.* * 

The figure represents Mr. John Phillips’s modification of the Electro- 
phorus, the object of which is to avoid the trouble and tecUousness of 
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establishing a communication between the insulated coveT and the earth, 
by means of the finger, when electrical accumulation, or sparks in rapid 
succession, is the object. Three methods are proposed: the first consists 
in raising from the metallic basis above the edge of the resin, a brass 
ball and wire, to which the edge of the cover, or a brass ball upon it, 
may be applied ; this method is stated to act very well, especially with 
small covers, which can with case and certainty be directed to any 
particular point of the sole. The second is to fix a narrow slip of 
tin-foil h, quite acrosq the surface of the resinous plate, and unite it at 
each end with the metallic basis. Tins construdtion'answers perfectly 
and instantaneously, and is very convemient with large circles, the covers 
of which, though uneven, will then be sure to touch some conducting 
point. The third method is to perforate the resinous plate quite through 
to the metallic basis, at the centre, and any other points, and at all those 
points to insert brass \\iro8, c, c, c, with their tops level with the resin. 
The latter of these mt'tliods i.s preferred, and Mr. Phillips describes an 
instrument constructed on this principle, with a cast-iron basis 20 5 
inches in diameter, resinous surface 19'75 inches, and e.ovcr 16‘25 inches, 
wjiieh )ields loud and flashing H 2 )arka two indies long, and speedily 
charges considerable jars. The cover can be easily charged from fifty to 
one hundred times in a minute by merely setting it down and lifting it 
up. as fast as the operator chooses, or as the hand can, work. In 
charging a jar or jilate, one knob of tlie connecting rod is placed near 
the insulated surface of the jar, and the other some inches above the 
cover, whieli is alternately lifted up luid set down, and the jar is thus 
very quickly charged. 

A very useful modification of the Elcctrophorus of Volta is made by 
coating a thin pane of gkuss on one side with tin-foil to within about 
two inches of the edge, placing it with the coated side on the table; 
the other side is to be excited by friction by a piece of silk covered 
with amalgam, then carefully lifting the glass by one comer, place it on 
a hsfcly conducting surface, as a smooth table, or the cover of a book, 
with the vneoafed side downwards Touch the tin-foil with the finger, 
then carefully elevate the plate with oue corner, and a vivid spark will 
dart from the ooating to any conducting body near it; re-place the plate, 
touch it, again elevate it, and a second spark will be produced. By this 
means an electric Leyden jar may speedily be charged. This modifi¬ 
cation of the Elcctrophorus, or JElectrolasmus, as it is called by its 
inventor. Dr. Qoldiiig Bird, is a very useful instrument in the chemical 
laboratory. 

(78) It was by an apparatus constructed on the principles of 
the Electrophorus that Earaday succeeded in demonstrating that 
indiAclion is essentially a physical action, occup^ny between contiguous 
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pariicle8y never talcing place at a distance tcithout polarizing the mole¬ 
cules of the intervening dielectric. 

When an excited glass tube is brought near an insulated conductor 
in which the electric equilibrium is shown to be disturbed by the 
divergence of pith-balls, we are not to suppose that the disturbance 
is occasioned by an action at a distance: for it has Ijcen shown by 
Faraday that fhc intervening dielectric air has its particles arranged 
in.a manner analogous to those of the conductor, by the inducing 
influence of the ^lass tube. The theory of iud notion depending upon 
an action between contiguous molecules, is supported by the fact which 
would othenvisc be totally inexplicable, that a slender rod of glass or 
resin, when excited by friction and placed in contact with an insulated 
sphere of metal, is capable of decomposing the Electricity of the latter 
by induction most completely, even at the point of the ball equi-distant 
from the rod, and consequently, incapable of being connected with it 
in a right line: so that it must either be concluded that induction is 
exerted in curved lines, or propagated through the inteneution of . 
contiguous particles. Now as no radiant simple force can act in curved 
lines, except under the coercing iuflucm;c of a second force, we arc 
. almost compelled to adopt the view of induction acting through the 
medium of contiguous particles. 

The apparatus employed by Faraday is shown in Figs. 21 and 22. 
It consists of a shell-lac Elcctrophorus, on the top of which is plac('d 
a brass ball; the charge on tlic surface of which is examined by the 

Fig. 21. carrier ball of Coulomb’s Electrometer (50). It was jilways 
found to be positive. When contact was made at the ui.dcr 
part of the ball, as at (d) 1^'ig. 21, the measured degree of 
force was 512”; when in a line with its equator, as at (c), 
270”; and when at the top of the ball, as at (/>), 1.30”. Now, 
the two first charges are of such a nature as might be ex¬ 
pected from an inductive action in straight lines; b:^ the 
last is clearly an action of induction in a curved line, for 
during no part of the process could the carrier ball be con¬ 
nected in a straight line with any part of the inducing shell- 
lac. Indeed, when the carrier ball was plabed by Faraday 
not in contact with the inducteous body at all, as at (r), it 
was found to be charged to a higher degree than when it 
had been in contact; and at («) it was aflected in the highest 
degree, having a result above 1000”. 

When a disc or hemisphere of metal was employed, a^ in 
Fig. 22, no charge could be given to the carrier when placed on its 
centre; but when placed considerably above the same spot, a charge 
was obtained, and this even when a thin film of gold leaf was employed ; 
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at (t) the force wae 112°, at (h) 108°, at (T) 65°, at (»») 

35°; the inductive force gradually diminishing to this point. 

But on raising the carrier to (n), the charge increased to 
87°; and on raising it still higher, to (o), it still further 
increased to 105°. At a higher point still (/?), the charge 
decreased to 98”, and continued to diminish for more 
elevated positions. 

(79) On reflecting upon these beautiful experimental rc- 
Bult.s, it seems impossible to resist the conclusion that induction 
io not through the metal, but through the air, in curved 
lines, and that it is an action of the contiguous particles 
of the insulating body thrown into a state of polarity and 
tension, and caj)ablc of communicating their forces in all 
directions. 

W(* must, in consequence of these decisive experiments, 
therefore, take a new view of the electric force, and instead of considering 
the chntrlc fluid to be conliued to the surfaces of the bodies by the 
mechanical pressure of the non-eoudueting air, which was the opinion 
previously entertained, wc must consider the force originating or 
appearing at a certain place to bo ])ropagated to, and sustained at, a* 
distance, through the intervention of the contiguous particles of the 
air, each of which becomes polarized, as in the case of' insulating 
conducting masses, and ai)pears in the iuducteous body as a force of 
the same kind, exactly equal in amount, but opposite in its direction 
aud tendencies. Thus, suppose P, Fig. 23, to be a positively charged 

Fig. 23. 

3 ® O ® 3 3 

3 3 3 3 3 

3 3 3 3 3 3 

bodj% aud N P a previously neutral body at a distance, the action at 
P is transferred to N P, through the medium of intervening molecules, 
each of which becomes eleetro-polar, or disposed in an alternate series 
of positive; and negative poles, as indicated by the series of black aud 
white hemispheres. 

Again, let three insulated metallic spheres. A, B, C, be placed in a line, 

Fig. 24. 

P N 

O 

B C 

and not in contact; lot A be electrified positively, and then C uuiiisulated; 
under these circamstances B will acquire the negative state at the surface 

s 2 






Fig. 2 2. 
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towards A, and the positive state at the surface furthest from it, and C 
will be charged negatively. The ball B will be in what is called a polar¬ 
ized condition, i. e., its opposite parts will exhibit the opposite electrical 
states, and the two sums of these opposite states will be exactly equal 
to each other. A and C will not be in this polarized state, for tliey will 
be, as it is said, charged, the one positively and the other negatively. 

(80) The mechanism of inductive action, and the pratdical demonstra¬ 
tion of the fact, that it is from molecule to molecule of any substance, 
gaseous or solid, ^ that the decomposition of the natural Electricities 
alone can take place, may be beautifully shown by plunging in a vessel 
of oil of turpentine (which is an excellent fluid insulator), two brass 
balls, of which one is in connexion with an electrical machine and the 
other with the ground. On turning the machine, the Latter becomes 
excited by induction. If no\v a number of short shreds of sewing silk 
be mixed with the oil of turpentine, the mechanism of the inductive 
action is shown by the little bits of silk attaching themselves mutually 
by their extremities, by which they transmit the Electricity of the 
machine, by a series of decompositions, to the ball which is connected 
with the ground. If the excitation be very violent, the attractions and 
•repulsions become too strong to bo regularly transmitted, and this 
induction is accompanied by a powerful current of the particles of the 
oil from the first ball to the second. The particles innncdiately in 
contact with the directly excited ball acquire its state, and being 
repelled, immediately pass off to that which has obtained by induction 
the opposite condition, and those become neutralized. Now what here 
occurs with the oil of turpentine takes place in ordinary indu(;tion 
with the air; every molecule of it interposed between the solid bodies 
becomes itself subjected to the inductive action, and forms a chain 
of alternate positive and negative poles, by which the effect may bo 
transmitted to any distance. If the excitation be very great, the 
neutralization may oc(Jur with violence and rapidity, and generate 
currents as in the oil of turpentine. It is these currents which, 
being produced by tbe repulsion of the particles of air from excited 
points, are rendered sensible in the effect termed the electrical aura, 
and are sbowm by the experiment of revolving flies. 

(81) The following experiments have been also adduced by Faraday 
(London and Edinburgh Phil. Mag., 1843, vol. xxii.), as giving a very 
precise and decided idea to the mind respecting certain principles of 
inductive electrical action, and as the expression and proof of certajji 
parts of his view. 

Let A, Fig. 25, represent an insulated pewter ice-pail, ten and a half 
inches high and seven inches in diameter, connected by a wire with a de¬ 
licate gold leaf Electroscope, E, and let C be a round brass ball, insulated 
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bj a long dry thread of white silk; let this ball be charged positively, and 
introduced into A, as shown in the figure; Fig. 2S, 

the Electroscope, E, will immediately di¬ 
verge also with positive Electricity; on 
removing C the leaves of the Electroscope 
wall collapse. As C enters A the diverg¬ 
ence of E will increase, until C is about 
three inches below the edge of the vessel, 
and will remain quite steady and un¬ 
changed for any greater depression. This 
show's that at that distance the inductive 
action of C is entirely exerted upon the 
interior of A, and not in -any degree 
directly upon external objects. If C be 
made to touch the bottom of A, all its charge is communicated to A. 
There is no longer any inductive action between C and A, and C, 
upon being withdrawn and examined, is found perfectly discharged. 
If C be merely suspended in A it acts upon it by induction, evolving 
Electricity of its own kind on the outside of A; but if C touch A 
its Electricity is then communicated to it, and the Electricity that is 
afterwards upon the outside of A may be considered as that which 
w'as originally upon the ball C: as this change, however, produces no 
efl'ect upon the leaves of the Electroscope, it proves that the Electricity 
ir* C and that induced by C are accurately equal in amount and power. 
Again, four ice-j)ails, each iu.sulatcd by standing on a plate of lac, may 
be placed one within the other, us shown in Eig. 26. With this system 
the ball, C, acts precisely as with a single vessel, so that the interven¬ 
tion of many conducting plates causes Fig. 26. 

no difference in the amount of inductive 
effect. If 0 touch the inside of 4 the 
leaves are still unchanged. If 4 be re¬ 
moved by a silk thread, the leaves per¬ 
fectly collapse; if it be introduced agniu, 
they open out to the same extent as before. 

If 4 and 3 be connected by a wire, let 
down between them by a silk thread, the 
leaves remain the same, and so they still 
remain if 3 and 2 be connected by a 
similar wire; yet all the Electricity ori¬ 
ginally on the carrier, and acting at a con¬ 
siderable distance, is now on the outside of 2, and acting through only 
a small non-conducting space. If at last it be connected with the 
outside of 1, still the leaves remain unchanged. If in the place of the 
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metallic vessels a thick vessel of shell-lac or sulphur be introduced, not 
the slightest change in the divergence of the leaves of the Electroscope 
is produced. “ Hence,” says Faraday, “ if a body be charged, ■whether 
it be a particle or a mass, there is nothing about its action which can 
at all ponaist with the idea of exaltation or extinction: the amount 
of force is perfectly definite and unchangeable; or to those who in 
their minds represent the idea of the electric force by a fluid, there 
ought to be no notion of the compression or condensation of the fluid 
■within itself,-or of its coercibility, as some understand that phrase. 
The only mode di’ affecting this force is by connecting it with force 
of the same kind, either in the same or the contrary direction. If W'c 
oppose to it force of the contrary kind, we may, ly discharge, neutralize 
the original force, or we may, without discharge, connect them by the 
simple laws and principles of static induction; but away from induction, 
which is always of the same I'ind, there is no other state of the power 
in a charged body, that is, there is no state of static electric force 
corresponding to the terms of simulated, or disguised, or Intent Elec¬ 
tricity, away from the ordinary principles of inductive aption: nor is 
there any case where the Electricity is more Intent or more disguised 
than when it exists upon the charged conductor of an electrical machine, 
and is ready to give a powerful spark to any body brought near it.” 

(82) Thus there is hardly any eh ctric phenomenon in wliich in¬ 
ductive action does not come into play. When light substances are 
attracted by excited glass or wax, it is in consequence of the disturbance 
of their natural electrical states: in the one case, the positive fluid 
being repelled and the negative attracted, and in the other, the negative 
fluid being repelled and the positive attracted. The following experi¬ 
ment .illustrates this devdopment of Electricity by induction in an 
interesting manner. Support a pane of dry and narm window glass, 
about an inch from the table*, by means of blocks of wood or two 
books, and place beneath it several pieces of paper or pith-balls. 
Excite the upper surface by friction with a silk handkerchief, the 
Electricity of the glaa.s becomes decomposed, its negative fluid adhering 
to the silk, and its positive to the upper surface of the glass jdate. 
This, by induction, acts upon the lower surface of the glass, repelling 
its positive Electricity, and attracting its negative. The lower surface 
of the glass thus becoming virtually electrified by induction through 
its substance, attracts and repels alternately the light bodies placed 
beneath it, in a similar manner with the excited tube. Tlie state of a 
body when under the influence of a distant electric is called induQpd 
’Electricity. The originally active body is called the inductric, and 
that under its influence the inducteous; thus, in the last figure, A 
is the inductric and C the mducteous body, the electrical state of the 
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latter being sustained through thfe iuteryention of the intermediate 
and polarized ball, B. “All charge,” says Faraday (Mt. Besearch., 
series xi., p. 1178), “is sustained by induction. All phenomena of 
intensity include the principle of induction. All excitation is dependent 
on, or directly related to, induction. Induction appears to be the 
essential function, both in the first development and the consequent 
phenomena of Electricity.” 

(83) But Faraday’s theory of induction does not rely on the pola¬ 
rization of matter in the ordinary acceptation of that term. It contem¬ 
plates something much more refined, dealing rather \^ith the powers or 
forces which in the generally received view of the atomie- constitution 
of matter are associated with the material atom, giving to it its charac¬ 
teristic* effects and properties. Indeed he sees a diflSculty in reconciling 
that view of the nature of matter, according to which it consists of little 
impenetrable nuclei of solidity with superndded powers, with certain 
facts connected with cdectrical conduction. According to this view the 
particles of matter do not actually touch each other, the only thing in a 
mass of gross matter which is continuous being space, and this must be 
considered as permeating it in every direction, like a net. Thus, taking 
the cases of a conductor of Electricity, a metal for instance, and a 
non-conductor of Electricity, as a piece of shell-lac, we are compelled" 
to admit that space is both a conductor and an insulator, a conclusion 
which Faraday thinks must falsify the ground of reasoning which tends 
to it, and he perceives great contradictions in the general conclusions 
which flow from the view that matter is composed of atoms more or less 
apart from each other, with intervening spaces. He is disposed rather 
to adopt‘the theory of Boscovich, according to which atoms are mere 
centres of forces or powers, not particles of matter in which the powers 
themselves reside; and if we take such atoms to be indefinitely small, 
then the particle of matter away from the powers becomes a mere 
mathematical point, may vanish altogether, and the powers or forces 
constitute the substance ; and these powers or forces may be conceived 
to pervade all space, and to penetrate everything we call matter. It 
may be difficult at first to think of the powers of matter, independent of 
a separate something to be called {he matter ; but it is more difficult, 
and indeed impossible, to think of or to imagine that matter is inde¬ 
pendent of the powers ; the powers wo know and recognise in every 
phenomenon of the creation, the abstract matter in none. Faraday’s 
theory of induction is therefore limited to mere powers or forces, and 
particles of common matter taken as centres of force are more or less 
conducting. A particle in its quiescent state is not polar as repre¬ 
sented in B, Fig. 24, but under the influence of other charged particles 
it becomes so; it is then in a forced or constrained condition. "When 
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this forced or polar condition is readily assumed it is readily destroyed, 
and condition is the result; when the contiguous particles communicate 
their forces less read Wy,insulation, more or less perfect, is the consequence; 
and the action of a charged body on insulating matter is induction. * 
(84) JHstribution of Electricity. —When a body receives a charge of 
Electricity the charge does not, as in the case of heat, diffuse itself 
throughout the whole of its substance, but is confined entirely to its 
surface; from this it follows that a ball formed of any material will be 
equally electrified whether it be solid or hollow, and, if it be hollow, the 
amount of Electricity will be the same, whether the shell of matter of 
which it is formed be thick or thin. 

To demonstrate practically the distribution of Electricity on the 
surface of a conductor, the following api)aratus was contrived by Biot. 

F*g- 27. A sphere of conducting matter 

a, is insulated by a silk thread, 
and two thin hollow covers h 
h, made of gilt paper or tin, 
thin paper or copper, are pro¬ 
vided with glass handles c c, 
and correspond with the shape 
and magnitude of the conductor. The sphere a is electrified, and the 
covers are then applied, being held by the glass handles. After with¬ 
drawing them from a, they are found to be charged with the sanu; kind 
of Electricity as was communicated to a, Avhich will be found to have 
lost the whole of its charge, proving that it resided on the surface only. 

This experiment will not succeed unless the covers be withdrawn 
rapidly and simultaneously, otherwise the charge will, during the 
removal of the envelopes, expand over a, and thus vitiate the result. 
The original experiment of Cavendish is far less precarious. The 
insulated globe was so much smaller than the hemispherical envelopes as 
to leave a space of about half an inch between them; a temporary con¬ 
ducting communication was established between the inner and outer 
spheres, by means of a short brass wire attached to an insulating silk 
thread, hy which the wdre could be easily removed. An electrical 
charge was communicated to the outer globe, in which case it is evident 
that if any part of the charge had a tendency to pervade the system as 
a mass, it coidd freely do so by means of the conducting wire; but on 
examination it was found that on removing the hemispheres by their 
insulating supports the inner globe did not exhibit any signs of Elec¬ 
tricity, fully proving the tendency of Electricity to the surface. Again, 
the envelopes of the globe being removed, the latter may be charged 
with either positive or negative Electricity, and the covers being 
re-placed, a temporary communication may be established between the 
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inner and outer splieres, by means of a wire attached to a rod of unrar- 
nished glass; on now removing the wire, and drawing back the hemi¬ 
spheres, the whole of the charge will be foxind upon them, and none 
wbttttJyer upon the originally charged interior globe. 

In Fig. 28 another of Biot’s experi- Fig. 28. 

ments is illustrated. A B is an insu¬ 
lated cylinder, moveable round a hori¬ 
zontal axis, which may be turned by a 
glass handle H. Around the cylinder 
there is wound a metallic ribiind C D, 
to the end of which is attached the 
silk cord F. This apparatus is made to 
communicate with a ^ith-ball Electro¬ 
scope E ; when the riband is electrified 
the balls of the Electroscope diverge; 
upon unrolling it by pulling the silk 
thread at F, the balls gradually collapse, 
indicating a diminution of electrical 
charge, and if the riband be sufficiently 
long, compared with the electrical charge 
given to the apparatus, they will entirely 
collapse, but w’ill again diverge on re-rolling the riband on the cylinder. 

This experiment is a modification of one made . 
long since by Franklin. The apparatus employed 
by that philosopher is shown in Fig. 29, and 
consi.Nted simply of a metallic can and chain, 
insulated on a varnished glass pillar. A pair of 
pith-balls suspended by linen threads was hung 
on a wire projecting from the can. On elec¬ 



trifying the can by an excited glass rod, the balls 
diverge to a certain extent; on lifting up one end 
of the coiled chain by the silk thread s, and 
drawing it gradually out of the can, the diverg¬ 
ency of the balls lessens, and finally becomes 
scarcely perceptible; on now again dropping the 
chain gradually into the can, the bulls again 
begin to diverge, and tho divergence increases 
till the whole of the chain has been returned^ 
when it is nearly os great as at first. 

(85) The permanent residence of a charge on 
the external surface without regard to the nature 
of this surface is beautifully illustrated also b}' 
the following experiments of Faraday. 
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1°. A (^linder of wire gauze is placed on an insulating stand, and a 
small ctai^e of Electricity communicated to its inner surface by means 
of a carrier ball; a Coulomb’s proof plane is now applied to abstract a 
portion of this charge for testing; none can however be obtained, the 
whole being found on the outside of the gauze notwithstanding the free 

2°. A conical muslin bag, 
stiff enougli to preserve its 
form, is attached to a metallic 
hoop insulated on a varnished 
glass rod, and placed in a hori¬ 
zontal position, as shown in 
Fig. 3Q( a charge of Elec¬ 
tricity is conveyed to the bag 
by means of a carrier ball, the 
Electricity arranges itself on 
thcoutsideof thecone; the cone 
is now drawn insidi; out by 
means of a silk thread, so that 
the surface of the muslin which before form'^d the inner now Ibriiis the 
outer superficies; on applying the proof plane it is found that the eharg(! 
has passed-froni one surl'aee of the muslin to the other, in order still to be 
on the outside. This experiment may be varied thus :—A net of black 
Tig. 31. thread is attached to a metallic hoop 

provided with an insulating handle, the 
lower end of the net is gaihori d round 
a circular metallic plate somewhat 
smaller than the hoop, so as to form a 
bag, an electrical charge is transferred 
by a carrier hall to the inside of the bag, the hall being made to touch the 
metallic plate, the charge is found arranged as before on the outside; 
by a dexterous mo\emciit of the hand the bag may be now turned inside 
out, upon which it w'ill be found that the charge has followed the motion 
of the bag, and is still arranged on the outer surface. The experiments 
with the ice-pails (Fig. 26) are also beautiful illustrations of tlie deter¬ 
mination of a charge to the surface of conductors, and the phenomena are 
in exact accordance with the torpuscmlar view of induction set forth by 
Faraday: “All charge of conductors is on their surface, because, being 
essentially inductive, it is there only that the medium capable of 
sustaining the necessary inductive state begins. If the condut^rs 
are hollow, and contain air or any other dielectric, still no charge 
can appear upon that internal surface, because the dielectric there 
cannot assume the polarised state throughout in consequence of the 



and open access between the sides. 
Fig. 30. 
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opposing actions in different directions.” (Ex. Research, series xi., p. 
1301.) 

(86) But the grandest experiment of this kind was that conducted 
by Faraday in the lecture room of the Royal Institution, his object 
being to ascertain whether air could be charged hodily with either kiud 
of Electricity—whether Electricity could exist separate from matter. 
“ T carried on these experiments with air to a very great extent. I had 
a chamber built, being a cube of twelve feet. A slight cubical woodep 
frame was constructed, and copper wire passed along and across it in 
various directions, so as to make the sides a large net-work, and then 
all was covered in with paper, placed in close connexion with the wires, 
and supplied in every direction with bands of tin-foil, that the whole 
might be brought into good metallic communication, and rendered a 
free conductor in every part. This chamber was insulated in the 
lecture room tif the Royal Institution; a glass tube about six feet in 
length was passed through its side, leaving about four feet within and 
two feet on the outside, and through this a wire passed from a large 
electj^eal machine to the air within. By working the maciiine the air 
in this chamber could be brought into what is considered a highly 
eketrified state (being, in fact, the same state as that of the air of a 
room in which a powerful machine is in operation), and at the same 
time' the outside of the insulated cube was everywhere strongly charged. 
But putting the chamber in communication with a discharging train, 
and working the machine so as to bring the air within to its utmost 
degree of charge, if I quickly cut off the connexion with the machine, 
and at the same moment, or instantly after, insulated the cube, the air 
within had not the least power to communicate a further charge to it. 
If any portion of the air was electrified it w’as accompanied by a 
corresponding opposite action within the tube, the whole effect being 
men'ly a ease of induction. Every attt'mpt to charge air bodily and 
independently with the least portion of either Electricity failed. 

“ I put a delicate Elcctromeler within the cube, and then charged 
the whole by an outside communication, very' strongly, for some time 
together; but neither during the charge, or after the discharge, did the 
Electrometer or air within show the least signs of Electricity. I 
charged and discharged the whole arrangement in various ways, but in 
no case could I obtain the least indication of an absolute charge, or of 
one by induction in which the Electricity of one kind had the smallest 
superiority in quantity over the other. I went into the cube and lived 
in ij;, and using lighted candles, Electrometers, and all other tests of 
electrical states, I could notjind the least influence upon them, though all 
the time the outside of the cube was powerfully charged, and large, sparhs 
and brushes were darting orf from every part of its outer surface. The 
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conclusion I have come to is, that non-conductors, as well as con¬ 
ductors, have never yet had an absolute and independent charge of one# 
Electricity communicated to them, and that to ail appearance such a 
state of matter is impossible.” {Ex. Research.^ series xi. 1173—4.) 

(87) But though Electricity may be considered as confined to the 
surfaces of bodies, its intensity is not on every part the same. On 
a sphere, of course, the symmetry of the figure renders the uniform 
distribution of Electricity upon it inevitable; but if it be an oblong 
spheroid, the intensity becomes very great at the poles, but feeble at 
the equator. A. st*!! more rapid augmentation of Electricity at the 
extremities' takes place in bodies of a cylindric or prismatic form, and 
the more so as their length bears a greater proportion to their breadth. 
Coulomb insulated a circular cylinder, two inches in diameter and thirty 
inches in length, of which the ends were hemispherical; and on com¬ 
paring the quantities of Electricity collected at the centre and at points 
near the extremities, he obtained the following results:—at two inches 
from the extremity the Electricity was to that at the centre as 1| 
to I; at one inch from the extremity it was as 1^ to 1; and the 
extremity it was as 2 iV to 1. From the observations ot the same 
philosopher, it appears that the depth of the electric fluid on a 
conductor always increases in rapid proportion in approaching the 
edges, aud that the effect is still more augmented at corners, which 
may be regarded as two edges combined; the ellcct is still further 
increased if any part of a conductor have the form of a point. In 
hia researches Coulomb employed the proof plane aud his balance of 
torsion; but as it has been rendered probable by the experiments of 
Harris that an indefinitely thin carrier plate cannot be altogether 
considered as an element of the surface of an electrified body to 
which it is applied, that it does not, in fact, fairly represent tho 
actual amount of Electricity accumulated, it is possible that further 
investigation may render it necessary to modify, to some extent, the 
conclusions of the French mathematician. 

, (88) It was assumed also, by Coulomb, that the force which retains 
Electricity on the suriace of a conductor is the pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere, and the reason why it is impossible to accumulate any quantity 
of Electricity on a conductor furnished with points is because tho 
depth of Electricity is there so much increased that the force of the 
electric fluid exceeds the restraining pressure of the atmosphere. But 
by adopting Faraday’s theory of induction, founded upon a molecular 
action of the dielectric, we get rid of the necessity of associating.two 
such dissimilar things as the ‘‘ponderous air and the subtile and even 
hypothetical fluid or fluids of Electricity, by gross mechanical relations.” 
“An electrified cylinder is more affected by the influence of the surround- 
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ing conductors (which complete the condition of charge), at tKe ends 
^han at the middle, because the ends are exposed to a greater sum of 
inductive forces than the middle; and a point is brought to a higher 
condition than a ball, because, by relation to the conductors around, 
more inductive force terminates on its surface than on an equal surface 
of the ball with which it is compared,” (JEr. Research., xii., par. 1302.) 
The distribution of Electricity on the surface of an insulated sphere 
is only uniform as long as it is surrounded by a dielectric of the 
same specific inductive capacity, for when an electrified ball is partly 
surrounded by air and partly by sulphur or lac, th*e Electricity is 
diliuscd on it unequally, though the pressure of the atmosphere 
remains perfectly unchanged. Again, it has been shown by Harris 
{Thil. Trans., 1834), that an electrified ball, insulated under the 
receiviT of an air-pump, and connected with an Electroscope, undergoes 
no change by withdrawing JlJths of the air, also that a charged Elec¬ 
troscope, enclosed in an air-tight bulb and placed under a receiver, 
retains its charge unaltered when "Sths of the air is withdrawn, and 
that the divergence of a well-insulated gold leaf Electroscope does 
not diminish when the air of th(* receiver under which it is placed is 
exhausted till only.a J,„th part remains. 

(89) Coniiensers, mullipliers .—We are now prepared to understand 
the rationale of those instruments which have been contrived for the 
purpose of rendering ('vident very minute traces of Electricity. They 
have received various forms, but they all depend on the following 
considerations. If we coinmunicate a charge of Electricity to an 
insulated metallic cylinder, provided at either end with a strip of gold 
leaf, as an Electroscope, the equal divcrgetice of the two leaves will 
show the equality of the distribution of the Electricity at the two ends 
of the conductor. If we now bring near to one end of the electrified 
cylinder another similar cylinder, unclectrified and in free communica¬ 
tion with the (>arth, wre shall observe a remarkable disturbance to take 
place in the electrical condition of the cylinder: the gold leaf at the 
extremity nearest the second cylinder will become much more divergent, 
while the repellent effect of the other will be greatly diminished, and 
even reduced almost to nothing. On removing the uninsulated cylinder, 
the divergence of the two leaves will again become equal, and wc may 
further observe that the nearer the neutral conductor is brought to the 
electrified one the gi’eatcr the difference in the repellent power of the 
two leaves. Now, bearing in mind that “all charge is sustained by 
induction,” we must consider the divergence of the gold leaves on 
the electrified conductor to be occasioned, not by any direct repulsive 
power exerted on them by the cylinder, but in consequence of in¬ 
duction through the air towards distant surrounding objects. When, 
therefore, a conducting body is brought very near to the insulated 
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electrified cylinder, induction is'almost wholly directed through the 
air to it; if the second cylinder be insulated it will itself bccom^i 
electro-polar, but if it be in direct communication with tlie earth the 
Electricity of the same kind with that of the first cylinder will become 
virtually annihilated, by diffusion over the earth, and it will itself 
sustain nearly the w'hole of the charge on the electrified cylinder, 
hence the reason why the gold leaf nearest the second cylinder 
becomes more repellent than before and the other one less so. This 
mashing or-apparent neutralizing of a portion of the charge on the 
conductor, may be fiirlhcr shown by connecting the cylinder with the 
gold leaf Elcctro.scopc (49), the leaves of which will begin to collapse 
the moment the second cylinder is made to approach the first. The 
same fact may bo still more simply shown without employing any 
metallic conductors at all, by merely bringing tlie hand over and 
close to the cap of the iustrument^tbe charge on the cap and loaves, 
previously sustained by surrounding objects, will now be sustained 
nearly entirely by the hand alone, and the greater part of the charge 
being now concentrated on the cap, th(‘ leaves will collapse. 

(90) It is important to hear in mind that none of the Electricity 
with which the Eh'ctroscopc was charged is lost in this ex]>eriin(*nt ; 
it is only diverted from the loaves to the cap, as is ])rov(;d hy the 
fact that, when the hand is removed the divergence of the formt'r 
will, in a good experiment, return to its former extent. If now we 
substitute for the cylinders a pair of metallic discs, precisely the same 
results will be obtained. 

Fifj. 32. 

£ 



Let E, Fig. 32, represent the cap and leaves of Singer’s arrangeqient 
of Bennett’s Electroscope, and A B the end view of an insulated 
metallic disc, connected wdth E by a metallic wire. Oi^ communicating 
a small charge of Electricity to A B it will bo diffused over E, and the 
leaves will diverge to a certain extent; if we now approach A B witli 
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a second and precisely siinilar diet, A' B', in free commxinication with 
4he earth by the wire W, the leaves will gradually collapse, and when 
the two discs are almost in contact, the charge will be so far withdrawn 
from E and concentrated on A B that the gold leaves will hang nearly 
parallel; let A' B' be now suddenly withdrawn to a distance, the 
Electricity accun)ulated on A B being now relieved from the influence 
of A' B', will, in virtue of its expansive power, return and diffuse 
itself over E, the leaves of which will immediately return to their 
former state of divergence. Whilst the disc, A Ji, ig under the in¬ 
fluence of A' B', and the leaves of the Electroscope nearly converged, 
let a secojid quantity of Electricity be communicated to A B, sufficient 
to cause a sensible divergence of the gold leaves, then let A' B' be again 
suddenly withdrawn, the leaves will now open to a considerable extent, 
being influenced by the united forces of both the electrjcal charges 
thrown on A B. This is in fact the j)rinciple of the electrical condenser, 
originally invented by (Epinus, but brought into the service of electrical 
science by Volta. “It is,” observes Dr. Lardner, “in the estimation 
of small ([uantities of Eleetricity'^, analogous to the microscope in the 
examinatioji of visible objects, and it stands in the same relation to the 
Electroscope as the conij)ouud inicro.xcope holds to the micrometer, 
screw, and vernier in astronomical instruments.” 

(yi) The laws regulating the inductive action of the discs on each 
other, and the operation of'the direct and reflected inductive forces, 
halt! been investigated by Sir AVilliam Snow Harris, by some beautiful 
exiierimciits made with his hydrostatic balance (63), (Fhil Trhns., 
1831*, and Budimentar^ Electricity, 101, et seq^.) The quantity of 
Electricity displaced from A' B' may be considered as the direct 
induction of the plate A B. In order to measure this induction, the 
wire connecting A' B' with the earth was removed, the plate itself 
being in communication with the plate/ (Fig. 13) of the Electrometer, 
which then indicated, in degrees, the resulting force at the distance 
between the plates A B, A! lY, These plates were then separated by 
other distances, and it was found that the forces, in degrees, as expressed 
by the Electrometer, were inversely as the squares of the distances between 
ire plates i and os the quantity of Electricity is as the square roots of 
the forces, it appears that the direct induced- force is inversely as the 
distance. Tlie distances between the plates being constant and the 
quantity of Electricity being varied, it was found that the induced 
force was as the exciting Electricity directly and as the distance in¬ 
versely. When A' B' was insulated, then tlie direct induction w'as no 
longer, as before, in a simple inverse ratio of the distances, but in 
the inverse ratio of the square roots of the distances. The amounts of 
reflected induction of A^ B* on A B were next ascertained; they were 
found, when A' B' was uniusidatcd, to be in th'e inverse ratio of the 
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distances between the plates, white, when A' B' was insulated, the 
variation was aS before, in the inverse ratio of the square roots of the 
distances. 

(92) The original condenser of Volta was constructed as represented 
in Pig. 33. It consisted of twe circular metallic discs, the surfaces of 

which were covered with a tliin and uniform 
coating of amber varnish; the lower disc, B, was 
supported on a metallic stand, B D, the upper 
disc. A, called the collector^ was provided with an 
insulating handle, and a short wire terrninsiting 
s in a metallic ball, E. The body, the Electricity 
of which was to be investigated, was brought 
into contact witli E, the Electricity thus com¬ 
municated to A, acting by induction through 
the.thin non-conductor on B, coufiitcd the Elec¬ 
tricity of the opposite kind, repelling its similar 
Electricity ; at the same time B, being in perfect 
electrical communication with the earth, had a 
constant supply of neutral Electricity conveyed 
to it, which in its turn underwent a similar decomposition. This process 
lasted until the condenser had received the full charge answering to 



its surface. The collector, A, being suddenly raised by its gUws handle, 
taking care to keep it parallel to the base, the Electricity accumulated 
upon it could be transferrt;d to an Electroscope for oxamiiintion. The 
plates way be placed vertically, and if made a loot or more in diameter are 
very efficient and powerful. It is usual, however, to attach them at once 
to the gold leaf Electrometer, in the manner shown in Pig. 31, where a 

represents the collecting plate and h the 
condenser, the brass stem of which is 
attached to a hinge, b} means of which 
it can be rapidly approached to and witli- 
drawn from a, in metallic connection with 
the Electroscope. Sometimes the collect¬ 
ing plate is screwed on the top of the 
Electroscope, the condensing plate resting 
upon it, and in communication with the 
earth, and occasionally the W'hulc instru¬ 
ment is inclosed in a glass case, a vessel of 
quicklime being also inclosed to preserve 
the glass from hygromctric moisture. 

(93) An electrical condenser of remarkable delicacy was invented 
by M. Feclet, and is thus described by him {Annales de Ghimie et de 
Physique, May, 1840).—The apparatus consists of three gilded plates 
superposed, a glass shade, containing the gold leaves, a three-footed 
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stand, furnislied with adjusting screws, an eye-piece, and a portion 
of a divided circle. It is shown in Fig. 35. The inferior plate, a, 

Fig. 35. 



is metallically connected with the gold leaves, as in ordinary condensers, 
and is varnished on its upper surface alone. The plate J, which is placed 
above, is furnished with an Insulating handle, d ; it is varnished on both 
sides but not at its circumference; fiyally, the plate c is pierced at its 
centre by an orifice, through wiiich passes the handle attached to the 
plate h ; it is furnished with a cylinder of glass, c, serving to raise 
it, and is only varnished on its lower surface. These three plates 
are of ground glass, gilt, and then covered with many layers of 
gum-lac Tarnish. The lower plate, a, is in metallic connection 
w'ith the two gold leaves, r, «, which are thin, narrow, parallel, and 
arranged as in ordinary condensers; these leaves are placed within a 
glass shade, large enough to allow the gold leaves to separate to their 
fullest extent without touching it. On the bottom of the case are 
fixed two plates of copper, o, destined to increase by their iu- 
fiuence the divergence of the leaves, their height being so adjusted 
that the gold leaves may not, at any time, touch them. At the bottom 
of the shade is placed a box, containing chloride of calcium, to diy the 
air; the shade rests on a stand furnished with screws, by means of 
whk:h the, apparatus is rendered vertical. At one of the extremities 
of this stand, h, is a rod, supporting a circular plate, t, pierced at its 
centre with a very small hole; the other extremity is furnished with 
a section of a circle, A;, divided into degrees; the heights of this 
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graduated piece and tliat of tlie centre of the plate « are so adjusted 
that the line which joins the two centres is horizontal, and also passes 
through the upper extremities of the gold leafes. 

The instrument is used in the following manner:—the upper plate 
is touched with a metAl held in the hand, and the* edge of the second 
plate with the finger; the contacts are broken, the upper plate is 
removed and the lowest touched; the upper plate is then returned, 
and the same series of operations is several times repeated ; finally, the 
two upper platen arc' removed by means of the rod d; the gold leaves 
diverge* to a degree greater in proportion to the number of operations. 

The rationale of the operation is this:—when the upper plate is 
touched by a metal held in the hand and the second with the finger, 
everything takes place as in the common condenser, the two plates 
become charged witli ^he contrary Electricities, but disguised. When 
the first plate is removed these Electricities become free; but if the 
tliird plate is touched with the fiuger, the latter becomes charged and 
disguises the charge of the second; if then the first plate is restored 
to its place the second will be charged anew, and the ch&rg(>. may be 
mad^to pass in the same manner to the third. It is evident that 
• if the Electricity of the upper plate did not dissipate itself it w'ould 
suffice to touch it but once with the metal held in the hand; but to 
avoid the iiifluence of that loss it is better to touch it at each operation. 

Tb give an idea of the condensing power of this instrument the 
following results are mentioned.—When the upper disc was touched 
with an iron wire twice, thrice, four, five, and six times, the divergence 
of the gold leaves amounted to 9*5°, 20°, 25°, 31°, 41°, and 88°. When 
the experiment was made with a platinum wire, freed from all ex¬ 
traneous substances upon its surface by exposure to a red heat, and 
held in the hand after it had been washed with distilled water, a single 
contact indicated only a feeble divergence, but after three contacts it 
rose to 15°, and after twenty it amounted to 63°. This experirnentjil 
demonstration of the existence of an electro-motory force between 
platinum and gold, and which had previously been wanting, was also 
obtained by M. Peclet with an ordinary condenser, the sensitiveness 
of which was carried to the utmost limits. 

It appears, from M. Peclet’s experiments with the double as well 
as the single condenser, that all metals are positive with regard to gold, 
and that in this respect their relative order is as follows,—zinc, lead, 
tin, bismuth, antimony, iron, silver, and platinum. Bismuth, antimony, 
and iron behave so like each other that their order in the series egiuld 
be made out in no other way than by a veiy frequent repetition of the 
experiment. 

(94) Of the various instruments that have been termed “ multipliers " 
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and “ doublers ” we shall onlj describe the* multiplier of Cavallo, it 
being very uncertain how far the indications of these instruments are 
to be relied on, as, from their extreme sensibility, they are liable to 
induce a low state of excitation during the manipulations performed 
with them, and thus to lead to equivocal results. Cavallo's multiplier 
is shown in Fig. 36. It consists of four metallic plates, A, B, C, D. 
The disc A is insulated on a glass pillar rising from the wooden base; 
B is also supported on a glass pillar fixed in a lever, E F, moving on 
a pivot, E ; C is supported by a glass pillar stan4ing«n the base; and 

Fig. 36. • 



J) rises from a slider, G, and is uninsulated; by means of this slider 
C and B may bo approached to and withdrawn from each other. At 
the back of B is fixed a metallic wire, H, which touches the metallic 
pillar, K, when the distance between A and B amounts to about the 
twentieth of an inch. The apparatus is used thus:—the body whose 
Electricity is to be examined is brought into contact with A, and B 
being, by the wire H, in^eommunication, through K, with the earth, 
acts as a condenser, and becomes charged with the contrary Electricity. 
The lever, E F, is now moved to the position indicated by the dotted 
lines, and the contact between the wire, H, and the pillar, K, being 
broken, the Electricity of the condenser, B, is prevented from escaping 
to the earth, but is partly transferred to C, with which, by the motion 
of the lever, E P, it is brought into contact. But the uninsulated disc, 
D, acts as a condenser to C, and the consequence is, that nearly the 
whole of the charge on B is attracted to C; the lever is now restored 
to its former position and the process repeated, and may be continued 
until C becomes so charged with Electricity, that it can receive no more 
of the fluid from B; B is finally removed from A. 

r 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

,THE ELECTRICAL I^LICHINE. 

Varioua forms of the glass electrical inachiue—The steam-eloctric machine— 
Different foiiue of the disruptive discharge. 

(95) Electrical machines. —The firet apparatus that was constructed 
for the exhibition of electrical phenomena, to which the name of electrical 
machine was given, was the globe of sulphur used by Boyle 'and Otto 
Guericke (4), with which they discovered electric light. The substi¬ 
tution of glass for sulphur was made by New'ton, the rubbers employed 
in both cases being the hand of the operator. That important part ol 
the machine called the prime conductor was first introduced by Boze, 
(7), it consisted of an iron tube suspended by silken strings; and the 
substitution of a cushion for applying friction in the place of the hand, 
was first made by Winkler. Various were the forms now given to the 
electrical machine, for descriptions of many of which the curious reader 
is referred to Priestley’s compendious History of Electricity^ 17G9. 
Dr. Watson’s machine consisted of four globes turned by the same 
multiplying wheel, the Electricity being collected by one common con¬ 
ductor, and Dr. Priestley seems to have been the first electrician who 
employed a conductor supported by an insulating pillar. It was a hollow 
vessel of polished copper in the form of a pear. The insulating support 
was of baked wood, which was preferred to glass as bemg a better insu¬ 
lator and less brittle. The conductor received its “ fire ” by means of a 
long arched wire, or rod of very soft brass, fi^ily bent into any shape, 
and raised higher or lower as the globe required, and it terminated in 
an open ring, in which were hung some sharp-pointed wires playing 
lightly on the globe when in motion. The rubber consisted of a hollow 
piece of copper filled with horse-hair, and covered with basil skin; on it 
was laid an amalgam made by rubbing together mercury and thin pieces 
of lead or tin-foil on the palm of the hand, and then mixing it into a 
paste with a little tallow. The electric was a glass globe with a single 
neck enclosed in a deep brass cap, mounted in a frame of baked wood 
and turned by a large multiplying whed. The battery employed 
by Priestley consisted of sixty-four flint green glass jars, each ten inches 
long and two inches and a half in diameter; the coated part of each 
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was half a square foot; the whole battery contained thirly-two square 
feet. 

(96) The electrical machines now constructed are exceedingly 
elegant pieces of philosophical apparatus, though they differ in form 
and arrangement almost as widely as the somewhat clumsy machines of 
the older electricians. There are two kinds of electrical machine in 
general use, the cylindrical and the plate machine. The former is 
shown in Fig. 37. It consists 
of a hollow cylinder of glass, 
supported on brass bearings, 
which revolve in upright 
pieces of wood attached to a 
rectangular base; a cushion 
of leather stuffed with horse¬ 
hair, and fixed to a pillar of 
glass, furnished with a screw 
to regulate the degree of 
pressure on the cylinder; a 
cylinder of metal or wood 
covered with tin-foil, mounted 
on a glass stand, and termi¬ 
nated on one side by a series 
of points to draw the Electricity from the glass, and on the other side 
by a brass ball. In order to keep the rubber and conductor warm and 
dry, Mr., llonalds suggested in 1823 to support them on hollow glass 
tubes underneath which small lamps are placed. A more uniform 
temperature may however be obtained by placing underneath the 
cylinder a plate of metal about 6 inches square, and keeping it heated 
by an argand lamp. A flap of oiled silk is attached to the rubber to 
prevent the dissipation of the Electricity from the surface of the 
cylinder before it reaches the points. On turning the cylinder, the 
friction of the cushion occasions the evolution of Electricity, but the 
production is not sufficiently rapid or abundant without the aid of a 
more eflfective exciter, which experience has shown to be a metallic 
Bubstancei^ The surface of the leather cushion is therefore smeared with 
certain amalgam| of metals, which thus become the real rubbers. The 
amalgam employed by Canton consisted of two parts of mercury 
and one of tin, with the addition of a little chalk. Singer proposed a 
compound of two parts by weight of zinc, and one of tin; and Pfister 
a mixture of two parts tin, three zinc, and four mercury, with which in 
a fluid state six parts by weight of mercury are mixed, and the whole 
shaken in an iron, or thick wooden box, until it cools. It is then 
reduced to a fine powder in a mortar, sifted through musliu, and mixed 
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with lard in sufEicient quantity to reduce it to the consistency of paste. 
This preparation should be spread cleanly over the surface of the 
cushion, up to the line fcH'med by the junction of the silk flap with the 
cushion; but care should be taken that the amalgam should not be 
extended to the silk flap. It is necessary occasionally to wipe the 
cusinon, flap, and cylinder, to cleanse them from the dust which the 
Electricity evolved upon the cylinder always attracts in a greater or 
less quantity. It is found that from this cause a very rapid accumula¬ 
tion of dirt takes^plaqe on the cylinder, which appears in black spots 
and lines upon its surface. As this obstructs the action of the machine 
it should be constantly removed, which may be done by applying to the 
cylinder, as it evolves, a rag wetted with spirits of wine. The pro- 
duetion of Electricity is greatly promoted by applying to the cylinder 
with the hand a piece of soft leather, five or six inches square, covered 
with amalgam. This is in fact equivalent to giving a temporary 
enlargement to the cushion. 

Peschel states {Elements of Physics, vol. iii. p. 32), that the most 
eflfectual method of using amalgam is to spread it pretty thickly on the 
cushion itself, and then to cover it with a piece of silk, so that the 
■ amalgam may not be in actual contact with the glass: a sufficient 
quantity will work through the silk when the glass presses against it.^ 
By this arrangement the inconvenience of smearing the glass is avoided. 
One important qualification of the rubber is, that the surface on which 
the amalgam is placed, should carry off as quickly and as completely as 
possible, the Electricity excited. To eflect this, a piece of copper, or 
tin-foil, the same size as the cushion, is laid immediately under the 
surface coated with amalgam. If, however, the cushion is stuffed with 
metal filings instead of with horse-hair, this arrangement is not 
necessary. If the surface of the amalgam be covered with finely 
powdered mosaic gold, increased eflects ore said to be produced; but 
attention must be paid to the purity of this substance, or it may be inert 
or even injurious. According to Masson (Archives de VElcctricite, 
Sept. 1845), mosaic gold (bisulphuret of tin) sometimes contains as 
much as fifty per cent, of sal ammoniac, the bygrometric and conductric 
properties of which completely destroy its electric action. Before 
employing it, therefore, it should be reduced to a powder, and washed 
on a filter until it no longer gives any indications of the presence of 
sol ammoniac: it should then be carefully dried and employed in 
powder upon heated paper. Masson thinks that the bisulphuret of tin 
does not undergo decomposition, but that it becomes electrized, by 
simple friction, ^ 

The use of the oiled silk flap is to prevent the disripation of the 
Electricity evolved on the gloss by contact with the air; it is thus 
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retained on the cylinder till it encounters the points of the prime con¬ 
ductor, by which it is rapidly drawn off. It is usual to cover with a 
varnish of gum lac those parts of the glass beyond the ends of the 
rubber, with a view of preventing the.escape of the Electricity through 
the metallic caps at the extremities of the cylinder, and the inside of 
the flap is also sometimes coated with a resinous cement consisting of 
four parts of Venice turpentine, one part of resin, and one of bees’ 
wax, boiled together for abou^ two hours in an earthen pipkin over a 
slow fire. 

(97) When the cylindrical machine is arranged for* the development 
of either positive or negative Electricity, the conductor is placed with 
its length parallel to the cylinder, and the points project from its side, 
as in the machine shown in the figure. The negative conductor sup¬ 
ports the rubber, and receives from it the negative Electricity not by 
induction, as is the case with the positive conductor, but by communi¬ 
cation. If it be required to accumulate positive Electricity, a chain 
must be carried from the negative conductor (which of course is insu¬ 
lated) to the ground; if, on the other hand, negative Electricity be 
required, then the conductor must be put in communication with the 
earth, and the rubber insulated. We shall return to the consideration 
of this presently. 


Fig. 33. 



(98) ^Dhe Plate Electrical Machine is shown in 88. It consists of 
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a circular plate of thick glass, revolving vertically by means of a winch 
between two uprights: two pairs of rubbers, formed of slips of elutic 
wood covered with leather, and furnished with silk flaps, are placed at 
two equi-distant portions of the plate on which their pressure may be 
increased or diminished by means of brass screws. The prime con¬ 
ductor consists of hollow brass, supported horizontally from one of the 
uprights; its mmis, where they approach the plate, being furnished 
with points. 

(99) "With respect to the merits of these two forms of the electrical 
machine, it is difScult^to decide to which to give the preference. For an 
equal surface of glass the Plate appears to be the most powerful; it is 
not, however, so easily arranged for negative Electricity, in consequence 
of the uninsulated state of the rubbers, though several ingenious 
methods of obviating this inconvenience have been lately devised. 


Fig. 39. fl) 



(100) One of the best forms of the Plate Machine is that invented by 
Mr. C. Woodward, President of the Islington Literary and iSlieutific 
Institution. Fig. 39 represents the one in tlbt Institution, pretented to 
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Fig. 40. (2) 


the memben by the aboTe-mentioned gentleman. The plate, -which is 
two feet in diameter, is fixed in the ordinary manner, between two 
uprights, to the top and bottom of which are attached the rubbers. The 
two conductors, A B, insulated on stout .glass pillars, are fixed at each 
end of the mahogany board on which the whole is mounted, and con¬ 
nected together by a brass arm C, which is supported in the centre by a 
glass pillar £; from these points project and collect the Electricity from 
both sides of the plate. This machine possesses the folio-wing advan¬ 
tages: the insulation is exceedingly good; it occupies but Yery little 
room on the lecture table; and readily 
exhibits positive and negative Electricity: 
for this latter purpose, it is arranged as 
follows, and the annexed cut -will render 
it perfectly intelligible. The right-hand 
conductor B, together -with the brass arm 
and support, are removed, and the plate 
being turned a quarter of a circle, the 
upper rubber D is brought down on the 
glass pillar £, and a brass ball G screwed 
into it. We have now a positive and 
negative conductor; and although the 
macliine possesses, of course, but half its 
original power, it is sufficient for all pur¬ 
poses of c'-periment. Instead of one, this 

machine is readily mounted -wdth two _ 

plates, yhich work equally well, and it then becomes an exceedingly 
powerful instrument, occupying scarcely any more space. 

My. Woodward strongly recommends the covering the glass pillars, 
and/ also that part of the plate between the spindle and the rubbers, 
^h sealing-wax varnish, stating that it very much increases the power 
A the machine. * 



(101) In Sturgeon’s Annals of Electricityy &c. for September, 1841, 
two useful modifications of the cylinder and plate machine are de¬ 
scribed and lithographed. The principal featiure in which the arrange¬ 
ment of Mr. Goodman’s cylinders differs from those of the usual con¬ 
struction, consists in their being supplied with two rubbers, mounted on 
glass rods placed parallel to each other on opposite sides of the cylinder, 
and connected together by means of a brass tube bent ^wice at right 
angles. This brass tube rises several inches above the top of the cylinder, 
so as tp be out of the way of the prime conductor, which is so contrived 
as to answe^ at the same time for a support for one of the pivots on 
which the cylinder revolves. Two arms proceed from the upper and 
lower portion of this upright conductor, passing painllel to, and above 
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and below the cylinder, from which a number of points project to receive 
the fluid accumulated by the excitation of the rubbers, and brought 
round by the rotation of the cylinder. To prevent dissipation of the 
fluid from the extremities of the arms, each is made to terminate in a 
lacqvered glass hall. Machines arranged in this manner are stated 
by the inventor to possess the desirable qualities of strength and en¬ 
durance, and for equal surfaces to be twice as powerful as when only 
one rubber is employed. 

Mr. Goodman arranges the rubbers of his plate machine in a similar 
manner, that is, parallel to each other, and supported by glass pillars on 
either side of the periphery of the plate, as in the cylinder machine, one 
end of the axis (of lacquered glass) turns in an insulated conductor pro¬ 
vided with horizontal arms carrying points. 

I'or common purposes, and where extreme cheapness is desirable, the 
plate may be made of common window-glass, to the centre of which two 
wood-turned convex caps may be cemented without any perforation of 
the plate, and the axle is completed by cementing a glass rod to the 
centre of each cap. The cement recommended by Mr. Goodman, is 
equal parts of resin and bees* wax, made sufficiently thick by the addition 
of red-ochre. The cost of a plate of fifteen inches in diameter is about 
two shillings, or half a crown. 

(102) . Van Marum in conjunction with Mr. Cuthbertson constructed 
an electrical machine of extraordinary power, towards the end of the last 
century. It consisted of two circular plates of French glass, each 
sixty-five inches in diameter, fixed upon the same axis and excited by 
four pairs of cushions each nearly sixteen inches in length. A single 
spark from this machine melted a leaf of gold; a thread became attracted 
at the distance of thirty-eight feet, and a pointed wire exhibited the 
appearance of a luminous star at a distance of twenty-eight feet from 
the conductor 

A magnificeift machine, somewhat on Van Marum’s principle, has 
lately been constructed for the Iloyal Panopticon of Science and Art in 
Leicester Square. The plate of this machine is ten feet in diameter, it 
is turned by steam power, and excited by three pairs of rubbers, each 
pair nearly three feet in length. The conductor, which is pear-shaped 
on Priestley’s plan, is six feet long and four feet in diameter in ito widest 
part. well ^'excited, sparks from fifteen to eighteen inches in 

length, and of remarkable brilliancy and volume, maybe drawn from the 
terminal ball of the conductor; the discharge through a vacuous tube seven 
feet long, exhibits a continuous stream of splendid purple light, mid it 
durges to saturation a battery of thirty-six jars, presenting 108 square 
fiset of coated glass, in less than a minute. 

(103) Sir William Harris’s elegant machine is shown in Pig. 41. 
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The plate A A, about three feet in diameter, is mounted on a metallic 
axis resting on two horizontal supporters of mahogany, which are 
themselyes sustained by four vertical mahogany columns, fixed 


Fig 41. 



upon a firm frame aa a baae. The whole 

four Icga, 1! C D F, and theac again rest upon mother a jr 

provided with three levelling acrewa. O HI, f” 

horiaontal position. The ruhhera are maulated on the g ^ pdlar^ K 

K, one on either aide of the horizontal diametm of fte ^ “ 

ia tho positive conduetor projecting in a vertical position n, front of th 

plate, whUe the negative eonduetor, 0 P.paaaeaiuaeiixvilinear derection 

behind, and connects the rubbers of each side. v * i v 

The glass plate is turned by an insulated handle, luime \a,ej 
of which is placed a short index, which is fixed to the axis, ^d whic 
moves over a graduated circle attached to the honzonte p o 
frame, and through the centre of which the axis passes. is manner 
the number of revolutions of the plate may be accurate y regis ere 
In order to strengthen the centre of the plate, two sm er p 
cemented to each side by varnish, and a small stop is mwr m 
the axis to prevent the pressure from increasing beyond a ce n pom . 
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Fig. 42. "When the machine is used 

for ordinary purposes, the 
conductors, as shown in 
Kg. 42, are employed, but 
when it is required to 
accumulate Electricity, the 
conductors should have the 
smallest extent possible. 
They are thus formed of 
small straight tubes, as 
shown in Fig. 42, and its 
extremities terminate in 
balls of Tarnished wood, 
through the substance of 
which the metallic commu¬ 
nicators pass. To prevent 
the flaps from being drag¬ 
ged over the plate in turning, they are retained in their places by cords 
of silk attached to them, passing round fixed supports. 

The machine used by Faraday, in his famous researches, is somewhat 
in construction similar to Harris’s; the plate is fifty inches in diameter, 
the metallic surface of the conductor in contact with the air is about 
1422 square inches; when in good excitation one revolution of the plate 
will give ten or twelve sparks from the conductor, each an inch in length. 
Sparks or flashes from ten to fourteen inches in length may^ easily be 
drawn from the conductors. 

(104) It is by no means immaterial what Mnd of glass is employed in 

the construction of the plates or cylinders of electrical machines. 
Priestley, who made many experiments on this subject, came to the con¬ 
clusion “that common bottle metal is fittest for the purpose of ex¬ 
citation,” in consequence (as he rightly supposed) of the hardness of the 
metal and its exquisite polish. Harris recommends the flinty kind of 
plate-glass of most perfect manufacture, and very highly polished. 
Common window-glass is admirably adapted to the purposes of electrical 
excitation. Sir William constructed a machine of two feet in diameter, 
by cementing together two plates of window glass with black sealing- 
wax, and he states that it had most remarkable power. The softer kinds 
of glass and those in which the alkalies predominate are very inferior, 
and some kinds cannot be excited at all in consequence of their remark¬ 
able conducting power. • 

(105) The eminent electrical propertiqs of gutta percha (35) would 
suggest the employment of this substance as a negative electric for elec- 
trii^ machines. Mr. Barlow {Phil. Mag. vol. xxxvii. p. 428) describes an 
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apparatus of this kind, consisting of a band of thin sheet gutta-percha 
about four inches wide, which is made to pass round two wooden*roller8 
fitting them very tightly, and rubbed by four brushes of bristles placed 
outside the band and opposite to the axis of each roller. The machine 
is provided with a curved brass conductor similar in form to the con¬ 
ductors of plate-glass machines: under favourable circumstances this 
machine acts very well; but Mr. Barlow finds it much affected by the 
weather, and he thinks that although gutta-percha is capable of producing 
a large antount of Electricity, a modification must be effected in the con¬ 
struction of the machine before it can take its place as a useful instrument. 

(106) At the concluding stage of the manufacture of paper, viz., 
when it leaves the glazing or polishing iron rollers, and acciunulates in 
a finished state on a final wooden roller, powerful electrical phenomena 
are frequently developed; the Electricity is negative. Messrs. Arm¬ 
strong {Elect. Mag. vol. i., p. 459), Hankel {Poggendorf'e Annalen, vol. 
xxxi., p. 477), and Walker {Elect. Mag. vol. ii., p. 120), have studied the 
conditions under which this electrical excitement takes place. The 
electrized condition of the paper becomes perceptible immediately after 
the sheet quits the last glazing roller; and when a person’s hand is 
presented, either to the roll of finished .paper, or to any part of the 
sheet between the roll and the glazing rollers, sparks are emitted by the 
paper which sometimes reach to a distance of several inches, and w’hen 
the interior of the room is darkened, the workmen frequently see sparks 
darting through a space of eight or ten inches between the surface of 
the roll and the iron work of the machine. By means of a collector, 
consisting of a row of metallic points insulated by a glass handle, Mr. 
Armstrong charged Leyden jars, but the quantity of Electricity evolved 
w'us not so great as appearances led him to expect. Dr. Hankel found 
that the heat of the last steam roller exercised great influence, the elec¬ 
trical phenomena being much stronger the more the heat of* the last 
steam roller was increased^ becoming in fact frequently so strong that 
very loud sparks darted from the ^per to the last smoothing roller, by 
which jars could readily be charged. In Mr. Elliot’s mill, near 
Chesham, Bucks, sparks from ten to twelve inches long have been 
obtained from the wooden roller round which the paper is collected; the 
greatest effects were produced by a thin brown paper manufactured 
for Terry’s “ poor man’s plaster.” Walker found this paper to be quite 
free from Electricity previous to its undergoing the final act of pressure 
between the polishing rollers. The cause ofielectrical excitement is the 
pressure and withdrawal of pressure (amounting in fact to friction), 
which the paper undergoes in its passage through the roller. 

(107) A similar production of Electricity has for many years been 
noticed in Mr. Macintosh's manufactory at Glasgow, on tearing asunder 
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the well known waterproof-dot^ which is stuck together by means of a 
solution of India-rubber in coal tar (JEdin. Phil. Jour. vol. x., p. 185). 
It has also been noticed by Mr. Marsh, during the grinding of newly 
roasted coffee in an iron coffee mill {Ann. of Elect, vol. viii., p. 124). 
Powerful electrical phenomena have likewise been observed in cotton 
mills, arising from the friction of the bands or straps over the rollers by 
which the machinery is put in motion; and lastly, strong electrical 
sparks have been obtained, where neither friction nor pressure has 
intervened to produce electrical excitement, as for instance during the 
drying of dyed or bleached goods, which, according to Mr. Napier {Elect. 
Mag. vol. i., p. 500), become sometimes so highly excited that sparks, 
visible in daylight, will be given off to an individual passing close to them. 
Pieces mordanted with acetate of alumina and dried at a great heat, are 
often highly charged with Electricity, and if the hand be suddenly drawn 
along the piece, a complete shgwer of fire is observed with a sharp 
crackling noise accompanied by a slight shock. Mr. Buchanan relates 
{Phil. Mag. N. S. voL i., p. 581), that in a factory at Glasgow, the 
accumulation of Electricity in one room in particular, in which was a 
large cast-iron lathe, shears, and other machinery driven with great 
velocity by leather belts, was so great that it was necessary, in order to 
protect the workmen from unpleasant shocks, to connect the macliinery 
by metdiB of a copper wire with the iron columns of the building; and 
that when a break in the wire of of an inch was made, the inter¬ 
mediate space was constantly luminous, and even at ^ of an inch the 
succession of sparks was very rapid. The Electricity was positive. 

(108) Scientific men are not agreed as to the modus agendi of the 
amalgam applied to the rubber of the electrical machine. It seems 
pretty clear that the oxidation of the amalgam by the friction employed 
is essential to the increased excitation; for the development of Electri¬ 
city does not appear to be increased when amalgams of difficultly oxi- 
dizable metals, such as gold, are employed; and Dr. Wollaston could 
not succeed in obtaining auy signs^'of free Electricity from a machine 
worked in an atmosphere of pure carbonic acid. The bisulphurct of 
tin (aurum musivum) may be employed instead of amalgam; by the 
friction it probably becomes partially decomposed into bisulphate of tin, 
as iron pyrites is into sulphate of iron. The chemical influence of 
friction, indeed, is more energetic than is usually supposed: even sili¬ 
ceous minerals, as mesotype, basalt, and feldspar, become partly decom¬ 
posed, giving up a portioa/)f their alkali in a free state. 

(109) The theory of the action of the electrical machine flows imme¬ 
diately from the principles of induction already illustrated (79); a 
brief recapitulation may, however, be useful. On turning the handle 
of the cylinder, or plate, the Electricity naturally present in the rubber 
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becomes decomposed,—its positive adbering to tbe surface of the 
glass, and its negative to tbe rubber: tbe positive electric portions of 
tbe glass coming, during its revolution, opposite ^ tbe points on tbe 
conductor, act powerfully by induction on tbe natural Electricities of tbe 
conductor, attracting tbe negative, which being accumulated in a state 
of tension at tbe points, darts off towards tbe cylinder, to meet tbe 
positive fluid, and thus re>constitute tbe neutral compound. The can* 
sequence of this is, that the conductor is left powerfully positive,— 
not, it must particularly be understood, ly acquirvn^ Electtidty from 
the revolving glass, hut hy having given up its own negative fluid to the 
latter. Tbe rubber is left in a proportionately negative state, and con¬ 
sequently, after revolving the glass for a few minutes, can develop no 
more free positive .Electricity, provided it is insulated: on this account, 
it is necessary to make it communicate with the earth for the purpose 
of obtaining a sufficient supply of positive Electricity to neutralize its 
negative state. In very dry weather, it is necessary to connect the 
rubber with tbe moist earth by^mcans of a good conductor; and it is 
advisable, if possible, to establish a metallic connexion with metallic water 
pipes. 

(110) The subjoined experiments will serve to familiarize the student 
with the principles and action of the electrical machine. 

Ex. 1. See that tbe machine is in good working order, the cylinder 
or plate being free from dirt and black spots (06), and perfectly dry 
and warm: wipe it well w'ith a piece of warm flannel, and then with an 
old silk handkerchief. Take care that tbe insulating glass stands are 
clean and dry, and see that the rubber is uniformly but not too thickly 
covered with amalgam (96). All these particulars being duly attended 
to, turn the handle, and present the knuckle of tbe other band to tbe 
prime conductor; a vivid spark will pass between them accompanied by 
a sharp, snapping sound. It is usual to speak of this spark as the 
positive spark, a term which does not, however, convey a correct idea of 
its nature; for it is not to be regarded as arising from the mere passage 
of free Electricity, but as the union of the two electric fluids, and the 
consequent discharge of the electrified body. According to the prin¬ 
ciples of induction (70 et seq.) the positively electrified prime conductor 
induces an opposite state in any conducting substance approaching it, 
and when this state has amounted to one of sufficient tension, the 
negative Electricity rushes tow'ards the positive of the prime conductor, 
constituting the neutral combination. It is this neutralization, or 
dischtyrge of the electric state of the conductor, which constitutes the 
electric spark; and it is the same with the sparks from an excited 
glass tube, and from the cover of an Electrophorus (76): all cases of 
discharge must be preceded by induction (82). In order to obtain 
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long sparks from the prime conductor the operator must commence by 
taking short ones, and gradually lengthen them to their maximum. 
Long sparks in the <^en air are always crooked; this arises from the 
condensation of the air immediately before the spark in consequence of 
the immense Telocity with which it moves; a resistance is thereby set 
up in the line in which it was moving, so that it changes its course, 
again condenses the air, and is again turned aside; and this alternate 
deflection produces a zig*zag appearance. Short sparks are either 
quite straight or slightly curved, sometimes broken and irregular. In 
Fig. 43. condensed air the light is white and brilliant; in 
rarefled air divided and faint, and in highly rarefied 
air purplish. For these experiments the simple appa¬ 
ratus shown in Fig. 43 may be employed, consisting of 
a glass globe about four inches in diameter, provided 
at each end with a brass cap to one of which a stop¬ 
cock is screwed with a wire and ball projecting into the 
globe, and through i|he other a similar wire slides 
through a collar of leather, so that the balls may be 
set at any required distance from each other in the 
globe. The apparatus may be exhausted of air by the 
air-pump; or the air may be condensed in it by a 
condensing syringe. The effect of different gases 
may likewise be studied with this apparatus. 

Ex. 2. Continue to turn the cylinder or plate, keeping the knuckle 
steadily held towards the prime conductor. The sparks will decrease 
in brilliancy, intensity, and frequency', and after some time no more 
will be obtained. Now establish a good metallic communication 
between the rubber and the earth, and the sparks will be obtained 
uninterruptedly, and undiminished in intensity. 

Ex. 3. Bemove the conductor from its position in front of the glass, 
and having darkened the room, revolve the cylinder or plate; a scries 
of bright sparks will be observed to pass round the surface of the glass, 
exhibiting a very beautiful appearance. Let an assistant next take a 
needle in his hand, and approach its point towards, but at a considerable 
distance from, the revolving glass. While at the distance of several 
feet, it will be seen to be tipped with luminous matter, illustrating in a 
simple manner the striking influence of points, and their use on the 
prime conductor. 

Ex. 4.- Bemove the ball from the end of the conductor disclosing 
a rounded blunt wire; put the conductor in its place, and tiiming 
the machine briskly, attempt to draw sparks from the body of the 
conductor with the knuckle, you will find that you will obtain very 
feeble and powerless ones, but you will perceive a beautiful luminous 
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appearance proceeding from the end of the wire, and 
on holding the hand near it, a sensation like that pro¬ 
duced by a gentle stream of wind will be experienced. 

Notice attentively the appearance of the luminous 
matter at the points at the two opposite ends of the 
conductor: that on the points immediately opposed 
to the revolving glass will resemble small stars, and 
that on the wire at the end of the conductor will 
resemble a brush or pencil. The appearance of each 
will be found to be not unlike Fig. 4*1. The same lumi¬ 
nous appearances will be perceived if a pointed wire 
be held at a short distance from the conductor and 
rubber, both being insulated, the brush or pencil 
appearing on the wire held towards the rubber, and 
the star on the wire presented towards the conductor. "We shall 
return to the consideration of this electric light presently. 

Ex. 5. Connect the rubber and conductor together by a wire: on 
revolving the glass, no signs of Electricity will be obtained from either: 
but if the machine be extremely energetic, the wire will appear surrounded 
with a lambent flame, otherwise the electric fluids will traverse, and the 
discharge takp place invisibly along the wire. But if the conductor be 
interrupted, vivid sparks will appear at each rupture of continuity, 
arising from inductive action, and consequently discharge taking place 
at every one of these spots. 

Ex. 6. The last experiment proves that the charges on the conductor 
and rubber are exactly equal: that they are in opposite electrical states 
may be proved by suspending from each some light substances, as feathers 
or pith-balls, which will strongly attract each other when the machine is 
put in action. 

Ex. 7. Place several strips of paper upon the end Of a long rod in 
connexion with the prime conductor, in the centre of a large apartment, 
they will open out equally, like radii from the centre of a sphere; but 
on approximating a conducting body to them in their Fig. 45. 
charged state, they will incline towards it from the concen¬ 
tration of the force upon its nearer smrface. 

This is illustrated by the ridiculous figure of a 
head of hair^ Fig. 45, and is a common electrical ex¬ 
periment. When electrified, the hair stands on end; 
and each fibre, as if in a state of repulsion from its 
neighbour, is attracted by, and radiates towards, the 
point which is nearest to it in the oppositely induced 
state. 

Ex. 8. Paste some strips of tin-foil on a plate of glass having 

a 
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portions cut out, so tliat the space represents letters, as shown in 
43 , Fig. 46; or draw a serpentine line 

... . . on the glass with varnish, and place 

f ^ metallic spangles about one> 

^ tenth of an inch apart; or stick 

the spangles in a spiral direction on 
a glass tube: in each case lines of 
fire, occasioned by sparks passing 
apparently at the same moment 
through all the spaces, will be 
Fig. 47. observed on connecting the first piece of foil with 
UL conductor, and the last with the ground. Fig. 47 

represents a little apparatus invented by Mr. Barker 
fl for exhibiting the revolution of a spotted tube. It 

is made of a glass tube, blown smooth and round at 
one end, and open at the other: it should be about 
1 1 ten’ inches long, and three quarters of an inch in 

I' diameter. A ball or a piece of smooth tin*foil is 

' I fixed at the upper closed end, and the usual spots of 

tin-foil carried in a spiral form to the lower open end. 

I A cap, either of wood or brass, is cemented on the 

I outside of the lower end of the tube, and a strip of 

foil placed round it. From this ring four wires 
project outwards, having their points bent at right 
I angles. The tube is then set on an upright wire 

which passes upwards into the tube to its top, and 
this wire is then set on an insulated stand, and 
brought near the prime conductor. It can thus 
revolve with great ease. 

JEx. 9. Provide a, stool with glass legs. Fig. 48, and having wiped 
it clean and dry, let a person stand upon it, holding in his hand a 

chain or wire communicating with the prime 

_ conductor; on setting the machine in action, 

sparks of fire may be drawn from any part of 
his person; he becomes, indeed, for the time, 
B— »> IjVw^ a part of the conductor, and is strongly 
” electrified, although without feeling any 

alteration in himself. If he hold in his hand a silver spoon containing 
some warm spirits of wine, another person may set it on fire by touch¬ 
ing it quickly with his finger. . 

Me. 10. By emplojring the little arrangement shown in Fig. 49, cold 
spirits of wine may be fired. Place it so that the ball a can receive 
sparks from the prime conductor: pour spirits of wine into the cup e, 


Fig. 48. 
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till the bottom is just covered: pkce the cup Fig. 49. 

under the wire d, then turn the machine, and 
the sparks that are received by a will fly from 
the wire through the spirits to the cup, and 
generally set it on fire. 

11. The phenomena of attraction and 
repulsion are well illustrated by the appm^tus 
known as the electric bells. Fig. 50. They are 
to be suspended from the prime conductor by 
means of the hook: the two outer bells are 
suspended by brass chains, while the central, 
with the two clappers, hang from silken strings: 
the middle bell is connected with the earth by a 
wire or chain: on turning the cylinder, the two 
outside bells become positively electrified, and 
by induction the central one becomes negative, 
a luminous discharge taking place between 
them, if the Electricity be in too high a state of 
tension. But if the cylinder be slowly revolved, 
the little brass clappers will become alternately 
attracted and repelled by the outermost and 
inner bells, producing a constant ringing as long 
as the machine is worked. 

Fig. 51 shows an admirable contrivance for illustrating electrical 
attraction and repulsion. Three or four gli^s balls, made as light as 

Fig. 51. 





possible, are supported on an insulated glass plate, on the under part of 
which strips of tin-foil are so pasted as to form a broad circle or border 
near.the margin, and four radii to that circle; on the upper part of the 
plate is a flat brass ring supported on small glass pillars, so as to have 
its inner edge immediately over the exterior edge of the tin-foil. 'The 
brass ring being in communication with the prime conductor and the 

o 2 
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tin-foil with the rubbers of the machine, the ring and foil will be oppo¬ 
sitely electrified. The glass balls being attracted by the ring, become 
positively electrified in the part which comes in contact with it. Thus 
electrified, they will be attracted by the foil, and communicating the 
charge, return to the ring to undergo another change. Difierent parts 
undergo in succession these changes, and the various evolutions of the 
balls are very striking’and curious. 

Fig. 52. Ex. 12. The current of air which accompa- 

nies the discharge of Electricity from points is 
pleasingly shown by a variety of toys. Fig. 
52 exhibits a little arrangement usually called 
the electrical planetarium. It is connected 
with the prime conductor by means of a chain, 
and when the machine is set in action the 
ciurrenta of air discharged from points inserted 
at a and b re-act on the wires of the appa¬ 
ratus, and it begins to move, gradually acquiring a very rapid horizontal 
motion, c h round the point a, and a d round the point e. 

Fig. 53. Fig. 63 represents a model of a 

water-mill for grinding com. A is 
the wheel, B the cog-wheel on its axis, 
C the trundle, D the running mill¬ 
stone on the top of the axis of the 
trundle. To set it in motion place it 
near the prime conductor, in which is 
inserted a crooked wire terminating in 
a sharp point. Let this point be di¬ 
rected to the uppermost side of the 
wheel A. On putting the machine in 
motion, the current of air attending 
the Electricity which issues from the 
point will turn the wheel, and, conse¬ 
quently, all the other working parts of 
the mill. 

Ex. 13. Fill a phial with oil, pass 
through the cork a copper wire bent 
ear its lower end at right angles, so that its point may press against 
the inside of the glass, and suspend it by the upper end of the wire 
from the prime conductor. From the machine the point of the wire in 
the phial will assume a high state of positive electric tension: bring 
towards it a brass knob, or the knuckle; induction, and consequent 
discharge, will take place through the sides of the glass, which will 
become perforated by a round hole. 
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Sx. 14. By the following beautiful experiment, the resietance to 
induction and discharge offered by a dielectric medium, such as atmo¬ 
spheric air, is shown. A glass tube A, Fig. 54, two feet in length, is 
furnished at either end with a brass ball projecting into its interior, and 
carefully exhausted of its air by means of a good air-pump: on con¬ 
necting the end B with the prime conductor, and the end B’ with the 

Fig. 54. 


earth, when the machine is turned, B becomes positive, ^pd induces 
a contrary state on the ball B’, induction taking place with facility 
in consequence of the atmospheric air being removed (or rather highly 
rarefied), and is followed by a discharge of the two Electricities in the 
form of a beautiful blue light, filling the whole tube, and closely re¬ 
sembling the aurora borealis. 

JSx. 15. Attraction and repulsion are amusingly Fig. 55. 

shown by suspending a brass plate, Fig. 55, from 
the prime conductor, and setting under it a sliding 
stand, on which is laid a little bran or sand, or little 
figures made of pith: on turning the machine the 
bran or sand is attracted and repelled by the upper 
plate with such rapidity that the motion is almost 
imperceptible, and appears like a white cloud between 
the plates, and the little figures appear to be animated, 
dance, and exhibit very singular motions, dependent 
on inductive action. 

Ex. 16. Fig. 56 represents a small pail with a spout near 
the bottom, in which is a hole just large enough to let the 
water out by drops; it is to be filled with water and made 
fast to the prime conductor: on turning the machine, the 
water which before descended from the spout in small drops 
only, will fly from it in a stream, which in the dark appears 
like a stream of fire; or a sponge saturated with water may 
be suspended from the prime conductor, when the same 
phenomenon will be observed, which is referable to the 
mutual repulsive property of similarly electrified particles. 

JS®. 17. Let the tumbler A, Fig. 67, bo wiped thoroughly dry, warmed? 
and the inside charged by holding it in such a direction that a wire pro¬ 
ceeding from the prime conductoi* of a machine in action shall touch it 
successively in nearly every part; then invert it over a number of pith- 
balls ; they will be attracted and repelled backwards and forwards, and 
effect the discharge of the Electricity which induces from the interior 


Fig. 56. 
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Fig. 57. towards the plate. They will then remain at rest; 

but if the Electricity which has been disengaged on the 
outside towards surrounding objects be remored by a 
touch of the hand, a fresh portion will be set free on 
the interior, and the attraction and repulsion of the 
balls will again take place, and thus for many times 
siiccessiroly the action will be renewed until the glass 
etums to its natural state. 

Ex. 18. Pig. 58 is another amusing philosophical 
toy. It is called the electrical swing, and acts, as 
will be immediately perceived, upon the principle of 
attraction and repulsion. The insulated brass 
ball A is connected with the prime conductor, 
while the opposite ball B communicates with 
the earth. The light figure represented as 
sitiing on a silken cord is first drawn towards 
A, where it receives a charge which it dis¬ 
charges on B, and thus is kept swinging 
between the two balls. 

Ex. 19. Fig. 59 represents two hollow brass 
bails, about three quarters of an inch in di¬ 
ameter, insulated on separate glass pillars, by 
which they arc supported at a distance of 
about two inches from each other; the upper 
part of each ball is hollowed into a cup, into 
which a small piece of phosphorus is to be 
put. A small candle has its flame situated 
midway between the balls, one of which is 
connected with the positive, and the other 
with the negative conductor of a powerful 
machine. When the balls ore electrified, the 
flame is agitated, and, inclining towards the one 
which is negativey soon heats it sufiiciently to 
set fire to the phosphorus it contains, whilst the 
positive ball remains perfectly cold, and its phosphorus unmelted. On 
reversing the connexions of the balls with the machine, the phosphorus 
in the other ball will now be heated, and will inflame. 

Ex. 20. To a wire proceeding from the prime conductor, attach a 
piece of sealing-wax; put the machine in action, no effect will be 
produced on the wax: now soften the end by the flame of a spirit 
lamp, and while the machine .is in action, present a card to the hot 
wax, and it will be perceived that a considerable quantity of melted wax 
has been blown off from the wire, and, in the form of fine, soft, flexible 



Fig. 59, 
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filaments, has collected on the surface of the card, exhibiting a veiy 
curious appearance. This experiment is interesting, as .proving that 
the mechanical condition of bodies has an influence on ^eir relation to 
Electricity. The sealing-wax, when cold, stands high amongst non¬ 
conductors ; but when the physical condition of its atoms is disturbed 
by heat, it becomes a conductor. 

Ex. 21. With the apparatus shown in Fig. 60 Fig. 60. 
some exquisitely beautiful electrical experiments 
may be made. The balls in the receiver, which 
may be 12 or 14 inches high and 6 or 7 inches ifi 
diameter, ore set opposite to each other at the 
distance of about four or six inches. The receiver is 
accurately exhausted, and then screwed on the 
transfer plate, which is connected by a wire with 
the negative conductor, the upper ball being con¬ 
nected with the positive. On turning the machine 
a current of beautiful light will pass from the 
positive to the negative ball on which it breaks and 
divides into a luminous atmosphere entirely sur¬ 
rounding the lower ball and stem, and conveying 
in a very striking manner the idea of a fluid run¬ 
ning over the surface of a resisting solid which it 
cannot enter with facility. No appearance of light 
occurs on the positive ball but the straight lumi¬ 
nous line that passes from it; but if it be rendered 
negative, and the lower ball positive, these effects are reversed. If the 
lower ball and wire be altogether removed, and if the upper wire be 
mode to terminate m a point instead of a ball, then on turning the 
machine and exhausting the air, the small brush of light which 
first makes its appearance on the point gradually enlai^es, varying in 
appearance and becoming more diffused as the air becomes more 
rarefied, until at length the whole of the receiver is filled with a 
beautiful and varying light, producing an effect which is pleasing in the 
highest degree. {Singer.) 

(Ill) Eleetrieitg of efluent eteam. Under the head of frictional 
Electricity must be included this very remarkable source of electrical de¬ 
velopment, which in the hands of Messrs. Faraday, Armstrong, Ibbetson, 
and others, has led to the construction of electrical machines compared 
to which even the most powerful glass machines hitherto constructed are 
but as pigmies. 

The first account we have of an observation on the Electricity of a 
jet of steam while issuing from a boiler is contained in a letter addressed 
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to Professor Faraday, by H. Armstrong, Esq. {Phil. Mag, Tol. 
xvii.) 

It appears tbaf tbe phenomenon was first noticed by the engine-man 
entrusted with the care of a steam engine at ^edgehill, about six miles 
from Newcastle: it happened that the cement, by which the safety-valve 
was secured to the boiler had a crack in it, and through this fiiBBure a 
copious horizontal jet of steam continually issued. Soon after this took 
place, the engine-man having one of his hands accidentally immersed in 
the issuing steam, presented the other to the lever of the valve, with the 
view of adjusting th6 weight, when he was greatly surprised by the ap¬ 
pearance of a brilliant spark, which passed between the lever and his hand, 
and was accompanied by a violent wrench in his arms, wholly unlike 
what he had ever experienced before. The same effect was repeated 
when he attempted to touch any part of the boiler, or any iron work con¬ 
nected with it, provided his other band was exposed to the steam, lie 
next found that while he held one hand in the jet of steam, he communi¬ 
cated a shock to every person whom he touched with the other, whether 
such person was in contact with the boiler, or merely standing on 
the brickwork which supported it; but that a person touching tlie 
boiler, received a much stronger shock than one who merely stood on 
‘ the bricks. 

(112) In following up these experiments, Mr. Armstrong provided 

himself with a brass plate having a copper wire attached to it, which 
terminated in a round brass knob. 'VV' hen this plate w'as held in the 
steam, by means of an insulated handle, and the brass knob brought 
within about a quarter of an inch from the boiler, the number of sparks 
which passed in a minute was from sixty to seventy, and when the knob 
was advanced about one-sixteenth of an inch nearer to the boiler the 
stream of Electricity became quite continuous. The greatest distance 
between the knob and the boiler, at which a spark would pass from one 
to the other, was fully an inch. A Florence flask, coated with brass 
filings ofl both surfaces, was charged to such a degree with the sparks 
from the knob, as to cause a spontaneous discharge through the glass,— 
and several robust men received a severe shock from a small Leyden jar 
charged by the same process. The strength of the sparks was quite as 
great when the knob was presented to any conductor communicating 
with the ground, as when it was held to the boiler. , 

(113) A long and well-conducted series of experiments was made by 
Mr. Armstrong, on the Electricity evolved under these peculiar circum¬ 
stances.* By standing on an insulated stool, and holding with one 

* See L. and E. Phil. Mag. vol. xvii. pp. 370, 452; vol. xviii, pp. 60, 183, 328; 
Tol. xiz. p. 25; vol. zx. p. 6; voL xxii. p. 1. See also papers on the same subject by 
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hand a light iron rod immediately abore the safety-valve of a locomotive 
engine, while the steam was freely escaping, and then advancing the 
other hand towards any conducting body, he obtained sparks of an inch 
in length; when the rod was held five or six feet above the valve, the 
length of the sparks was two inches; and when a bunch of pointed 
wires, attached to the rod, was held points downwards in the issuing 
steam, sparks four inches long were drawn from a ro§nd knob, on the 
opposite extremity of the iron rod. On insulating the boiler, large and 
brilliant negative sparks an inch long were drawn^from it*—the Elec¬ 
tricity of the steam being positive. 

(114) A small boiler was constructed by Mr. Armstrong—^it was 
arranged on a stove which was insulated; when the rate of evaporation 
was about a gallon in an hour, and the pressure in the boiler 100 lbs. 
on the square inch, by connecting the knob of a Leyden phial with the 
boiler or stove, he was able to give it a charge, and he found that Elec¬ 
tricity could be collected in much greater abundance from the evapo¬ 
rating vessel than from the issuing steam. The Electricity of the steam 
was generally positive, that of the insulated boiler being negative; occa¬ 
sionally, however, these conditions were reversed, and after the boiler 
had been in use for some time, positive Electricity rarely appeared in the 
jet, even when circumstances w'ere most favourable to its development. 
No alteration was effected by washing out the boiler with water, but 
when it was washed with solution of potash or soda, the positive condition 
of the steam jet was restored, and by dissolving a little potash in the 
water from which the steam was generated, the quantity of Electricity 
was amazingly increased; on the other hand, when a small quantity of 
nitric acid, or nitrate of copper, was added to the water, the Electricity 
of the steam became negative. 

(116) Subsequent experiments led Mr. Armstrong to the conclusion 
that the excitation of Electricity takes place at the point where the 
steam is subjected to friction; and, in a paper subsequently read before 
the Royal Society by Professor Faraday, it was shown that the steam 
itself has nothing to do with the phenomenon. By means of a suitable 
apparatus, Faraday found that Electricity is never excited by the passage 
of pure steam, and is manifested only when water is at the same time 
present; and hence he concludes that it is altogether the effect of the 
friction of globules of water against the sides of the opening, or against 
the substances opposed to its passage, as the water is rapidly moved 
onwards by the current of steam. Accordingly, it was found to be 
increwed in quantity by increasing the pressure and impelling force of 


Hr. Pattinson, vol. xvii. pp. 87i^ 457; and by Dr. Sohafhaeut], vol. xvii. p. 449; vol. 
xviii. pp. 14, 95, 265. 
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the steam. The immediate effect of this fnction was, in all cases, to 
render the steam or water positire, and the solids, of whatever nature 
thej might be, negative. In certain circumstances, however, as when a 
wire is placed in the current of steam, at some distance from the orifice 
whence it has issued, the solid exhibits the positive Electricity already 
acquired by the steam, and of which it is then merely the recipient and 
the conductor, jin like manner the results may be greatly modified by 
the shape, the nature, and the temperature of the passage through which 
the steam is forced.^ Heat, by preventing the condensation of the steam 
into water, likewise prevents the evolution of Electricity, which again 
speedily appears by cooling the passages, so as to restore the w'ater which 
is necessary for the production of that effect. The phenomena of the 
evolution of Electricity, in these circumstances, are dependent also on 
the quality of the fluid in motion, more especially in relation to its con¬ 
ducting power. Water will not excite Electricity unless it be pure; 
the addition of any soluble salt or acid, even in minute quantity, is 
sufficient to destroy this property. The addition of oil of turpentine, 
on the other band, occasions the development of Electricity of an 
opposite kind to that which is excited by water; and this Earaday 
explains, by the particles and minute globules of the water having each 
received a coating of oil, in the form of a thin film, so that the friction 
takes place only between that external film and the solids, along the 
-surface of which the globules are carried. A similar but more permanent 
effect is produced by the presence of olive oil, which is not, like oil of 
turpentine, subject to rapid dissipation. Similm* results wore obtained 
when a stream of compressed air was substituted for steam in these ex¬ 
periments. When moisture was present, the solid exhibited negative, 
and the stream of air positive Electricity ; but when the air was perfectly 
dry, no Electricity of any kind was apparent. 

(116) Mr, Armstrong subsequently {Phil. Mag. vol. xxii. p. 1) 
confirmed the conclusion, that the excitation of Electricity takes place 
at the point where the steam is subjected to friction, and described 
several improvements in his apparatus by which the energ}' of the effects 
was amazingly increased. By means of a boiler famished with a stop 
cock and discharging jet of peculiar construction, he produced effects 
upwards of seven times greater than those from u plate electrical machine 
of three feet in diameter, worked at the rate of seventy revolutions per 
minute. This boiler was a wrought iron cylinder, with rounded ends, 
and measured three feet six inches in length, and one foot six inches in 
diameter. It rested on an iron frame, containing the fire, and the TThole 
apparatus was supported on glass legs to insulate it. It was found much 
more convenient and effectual to collect Electricity from the boiler than 
from the steam cloud, but, in order to obtain the highest effect firom the 
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boiler, the Electricity of the steam murt be carried to the earth by means 
of proper conductors. 

(117) In Mr. Pattinson’s experiments on one of the locomotire 
engines belonging to the Newcastle and Carlisle Bailway, sparks four 
inches long were given off from the person of an individual standing on 
an insulating stool, and holding a copper rod, terminated by sharp- 
pointed wires, in the current of steam, blowing forcibly out of the 
safety-valve at a pressure of 52 lbs. per inch. The Electricity was 
ascertained to be positive. It is certainly, as Mr. Pattinson observes, a 
novel and curious jight in which to view the splendid lofcomotive engine 
in its rapid passage along the railway line, viz., that of an enormous 
electrical machine,—the steam analogous to the glass plate of an ordi¬ 
nary machine, and the boiler to the rubber; while torrents of Electricity 
might continually be collected, by properly disposing conductors in the 
escaping steam. 

(118) Shortly after' these experiments were made the directors of 
the Polytechnic Institution determined on constructing a machine on a 
large scale for the purpose of producing Electricity by the escape of 
steam, and under the superintendence of Mr. Armstrong, assisted by 
Captain Ibbctsou, the “ Hydro-Electric Machine ” was finished and 
placed in the theatre of the institution, where by its extraordinary 
power it soon excil^d the astonishment of all who beheld, it. The 
machine consists of a cylindrical-shaped boiler, similar in form 
to a steam-engine boiler, constructed of iron plate f inch thick; its 
extreme length is 7 feet 6 inches, 1 foot of which being occupied by 
the smoke chamber, makes the actual length of the boiler only 6 feet 
6 inches; its diameter is 3 feet 6 inches. The furnace and ash-hole 
arc both within the boiler; when it is required entirely to exclude 
the light a metal screen is readily placed over these; by the aide 
of the door is the water-gauge and feed-valve. On the top of the 
boiler, and running nearly its entire length, are forty-six bent iron 
tubes, terminating in jets having peculiar shaped apertures, and formed 
of partridge wood, which experience has shown Mr. Armstrong to be 
the best^for the purpose; from these the steam issues—^the tubes spring 
from one common pipe, which is divided in the middle and communi¬ 
cates with the boiler by two elbows: by this contrivance the steam 
is admitted either to the whole or part of tho tubes, the steam being shut 
off or admitted by raising or lowering the two lever handles placed 
in the front of the boiler. Between the two elbows is placed the safety- 
valve for regulating the pressure, and outside them on one side is a cap 
covering a jet employed for illustrating a certain mechanical action of a 
jet of steam, and on the other a loaded valve for liberating the steam 
when approaching its maTimiiTn degree of pressure. At the further 
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eztremitj of the boiler is the iumieUpipe or chimney, so contrived 
that, by the aid of pulleys and a balance weight, the upper part can be 
raised and made to slide into itself (similar to a telescope), so as to 
leave the boiler entirely insulated. To prevent as much as possible the 
radiation of heat, the boiler is cased in wood, and the whole is supported 
on six stout glass legs 3^ inches diameter, and 3 feet long. In 
front of the jets, and covering the flue for conveying away the steam, is 
placed a long zinc box, in which are fixed four rows of metallic points 
for the purpose of collecting the Electricity from the ejected vapour, 
and thus preveift; its returning to restore the equilibrium of the boiler 
the box is so contrived that it can be drawn out or in, so as to bring 
the points nearer or further from the jets of steam; the mouth or 
opening can also be rendered wider or narrower: by these contrivances 
the power and intensity of the spark is greatly modified. A ball 
and socket-joint, ^nished with a long conducting rod, has been 
added to the machine, so that by its ai(f the Electricity can 
be readily conveyed to the different pieces of apparatus used to 
exhibit various phenomena. The pressure at which the machine 
is usually worked is 60 lbs. on the square inch. As it is now fully 
established that the Electricity of the hydro-electric machine is 
occasioned by the friction of the particles of water (115), the latter 
may be regarded as the glass plate of the common electrical machine, 
the partridge wood as the rubber, and the steam as the rubbing power. 
The Electricity produced by this engine is not so remarkable for its 
high intensity as for its enormous quantity. The maximum spark 
obtained by Mr. Armstrong in the open air was 22 inches; the extreme 
length under present circumstances has been 12 or 14 inches; but the 
large battery belonging to the Polytechnic Institution, exposing nearly 
80 feet of coated glass which, under favourable circumstances, was 
charged by the large plate machine 7 feet in diameter in about 50 
seconds, is commonly charged by the hydro-electric engine in 6 or 8 
seconds. The sparks which pass between the boiler and a conductor 
are exceedingly dense in appearance : and, especially when shbrt, more 
resemble the discharge from a coated surface than from a prfme con¬ 
ductor. They not only ignite gunpowder, but even inflame paper and 
wood shavings when placed in their course between two points. 

In the 151st number of the Philosophical Magazine^ a scries of 
deetrolytic experiments made with this machine are described by Mr. 
Armstrong: true polar decomposition of water was effected in the 
clearest and most decisive manner, not only in one tube, but in, ten 
difl!erent vessels arranged in series, and filled respectively with dis¬ 
tilled water, water acidified with sulphuric acid, solution of sulphate 
of soda^ tinged blue and red, solution of sulphate of magnesia, Ac., 
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&c., and tlie gases were obtained in sufficient quantities for examina¬ 
tion. • 

The following curious experiments arc likewise described:—^two glass 
vessels containing pure water were connected together by means of wet 
cotton; on causing the electric current to pass through the glasses, the 
water rose above its original level in the vessel containing the negative 
pole, and subsided below it in that which contained the positive pole, 
indicating the transmission of water in the direction of a current 
flowing from the positive to the negative wire. ^ 

* Two wine glasses were then filled nearly to the edge with distilled 
water, and placed about 4-lOths of an inch from each other, being 
connected together by a wet silk thread of sufficient length to allow a 
portion of it to be coiled up in each glass. The negative wire, or that 
which communicated with the boiler, was inserted in one glass, and the 
positive wire, or that which communicated with .th||^ound, was placed 
in the othejr. The machine being then put in action, the following 
singular effects presented themselves:— 

1st,—A slender column of water, inclosing the silk thread in its 
centre, was instantly formed between the two* glasses, and the silk 
thread began to move from the negative tow’ards the positive pole, and 
was quickly all drawn over and deposited in the positive glass. 

2nd,—The column of water after this continued for a few seconds 
suspended between the glasses as before, but without the support of 
the thread; and when it broke the Electricity passed in sparks. 

3rd,—When one end of the silk thread was made fast in the 
negative glass the water diminished in the positive glass and increased 
in the negative one, showing apparently that the motion of the thread, 
W'hen free to move, was in the reverse direction of the current of water. 

4th,—By scattering some particles of dust upon the surface of the 
water, it was soon perceived by their motions that there were two 
opposite currents passing between the glasses, which, judging from the 
action upon the silk thread in the centre of the column, as well as from 
other less striking indications, were concluded to be concentric^ the 
inner one flowing from negative to positive, and the outer one from 
positive to negative. Sometimes that which was assumed to be the 
outer current was not carried over into the negative glass, but trickled 
down outside of the positive one; and then the water, instead of 
accumulating as before in the negative glass, diminished both in it, and 
in the positive glass. 

5th,—After many unsuccessful attempts Mr. llrmstrong succeeded in 
causing the water to pass between the glasses, without the intervention 
of a thread for a period of several minutes, at the end of which time he 
could not perceive that any material variation had taken place in the 
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quantity of water contained in either glass. It appeared therefore, that 
the two ciirrents were nearly, if not exactly equal, while the inner one 
was not retarded by the fidetion of the thread. Mr. Armstrong like¬ 
wise succeeded in coating a small silver coin with copper; in deflecting 
the needle of a galvanometer, between 20^ and 30*^; and in making an 
electro-magnet by means of the Electricity from this novel machine. 

(119) Extraordinary as is the power of the Polytechnic machine, it 
was afterwards entirely eclipsed by a similar apparatus constructed at 
Newcastle under the direction of Mr. Armstrong, and sent out to the 
United States &f America. In the arrangement of this machine, the 
boiler of which is not larger than that at the Polytechnic Institution, 
Mr. Armstrong introduced certain improvements suggested by tho 
working of the latter, and which had reference to those parts of the 
apparatus more immediately concerned in the production of the Elec¬ 
tricity, viz., “ the ^ape apertures and the condensing pipes." It was 
found to be a matter of extreme nicety so to adjust the quantity of 
water deposited in the condensing pipes as to obtain the maximum 
excitation of Electricity. If on the one hand there be an excess of 
water, then two resiilts will ensue, each tending to lessen the Elec¬ 
tricity produced. 1". The mean density of the issuing current of 
steam and water is increased, which causes the velocity of efflux and 
consequent energy of the friction to be diminished; and 2®. The 
ejected steam cloud is rendered so good a conductor by the excess of 
moisture that a large proportion of the Electricity manifested in the 
doud retrocedes to the boiler, and neutralizes a corresponding propor¬ 
tion of the opposite element. On the other hand, if* the quantity of 
water be too small, then, although each particle of water may be excited 
to the fullest extent, the effect is rendered deficient in consequence of 
the insuffleient number of aqueous particles which undergo excitation. 
In the Polytechnic arrangement the condensation of the steam in the 
tubes is effected by contact of the external air, and when the density 
of the steam in the boiler is diminished rapidly they do not cool down 
with sufficient rapidity to condense the requisite quantity of water. To 
remedy this defect in the American machine, Mr. Armstrong adopted a 
method of condensing by the application of cold water: a number of 
cotton threads were suspended &om each condensing pipe into a trough 
water from which by capillary attraction just as much water was lifted 
as was required for the cooling of the pipe, since it was easy by increas¬ 
ing or diminishing the quantity of cotton to increase or diminish the 
supply of cold water; and this method of keeping down the tempe¬ 
rature proved so effective that two. or three times the number of jets 
that were before used could now be employed. The number in the 
Ammcan machine was 140, ranged in two horizontal rows, one above 
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the otlier, on the same side of the‘machine. The sparks obtained, 
though not longer than those upon the London machine when it stood 
in the open air, succeeded each other with three or four thnes the 
rapidity, and even under unfavourable circumstances charged a Leyden 
battery consisting of thirty-six jars, containing thirty-three feet of 
coated surface, to the utmost degree that the battery would bear, 
upwards of sixty times in a minute, being equivalent to charging nearly 
2000 feet of coated surface in one minute, which^is at least twenty times 
greater than the utmost effect that could be obtained from the largest 
glass electrical machine ever constructed. * 

(120) The action of the hydro-electric machine is greatly influenced 
by the nature of the water from which the steam is generated, which 
should he as pure as possible in order that no impurities should pass 
from the boiler to the steam passages. It is indeed perfectly surprising 
how extremely small an admixture of some substance^has the effect of re¬ 
versing the electrical state of the boiler and steam cloud. When a piece of 
cotton was steeped in a solution of acetate of lead, and inserted in the con¬ 
densing pipe, Mr. Armstrong found that the Electricity of the steam, 
which in general was positive, was changed to neyative. Again, when the 
conductingpipe is of brass instead of iron the steam cloud is positively elec¬ 
trified the same as in ordinary cases; but if the pipe previously to being 
used has been immersed in very dilute nitric acid, then negative Electricity 
instead of positive will be evolved by the steam cloud, notwithstanding 
that the pipe may have been washed with clean water subsequently to 
its immersion in the acid, nor does the pipe re-gain the cbndition necessary 
for the production of a powerful development of positive Electricity in 
the steam, till it has been thoroughly washed out with an alkaline 
solution. Mr. Armstrong found also that the effects were singularly 
influenced by the material of which the condensing pipe is formed; 
thus, glass, lead, tin, copper, and iron, are each eflective in a different 
degree, the variation, as he believes, being in all these cases due to minute 
quantities of extraneous matter acquired by the condensed water acting 
chemically or mechanically upon the material of the pipes. 

(121) Messrs. Watson and Lambert of Newcastle, who built both the 
Polytechnic and the American machines, construct “hydro-electric 
machines ” of all sizes; they are mounted on carriages so as to be readily 
moved about, and they constitute very elegant pieces of electrical appa¬ 
ratus. One of these machines is shown in Fig. 61. The boiler is 
2 feet 6 inches in length, and 1 foot 2 inches in diameter ^ A is the 
door of the fire-place; B C, the conductor for collecting Electricily 
from Ihe steam; B, a glass insulating stem; C, the collecting points; 
D, the escape tubes and jets; £, the condensing vessel enclosing the 
iron pipes by which ttxe steam is conveyed to the jets. The lower part 
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fig. 61 . 



of the condensing vessel contains water which nearly reaches the lower 
side of the steam pipes; from the latter are suspended filaments of 
cotton, which dip into the water, and by capillary action raise just 
sufficient to cause, by its action on the pipes, a condensation of the 
passing steam into the requisite quantity of water for rubbing against 
the jet. F G- is the cock for letting off the steam; H, the chimney; 11, 
the insulating glass pillars; K K, the frame moving on castors; a a, 
the water gauge ;/c, condensing pipes for showing the effect of impreg¬ 
nating the ejected water with extraneous substances, and for exhibiting 
two jets of steam simultaneously issuing from the boiler in opposite 
states of Electricity; b, the cock for introducing extraneous matter; 
e d, cocks^or admitting steam to the pipes; y, the safety-valve; b, the 
escape pipe for the vapour of the condensing tube. The fuel is charcoal. 
When in good working order a machine of the above size will produce, 
according to the makers, as much Electricity as three 30-inch plate 
glass machines. 
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Mr. "Walker {Elect. Mag. vol. i. p. 126) describes certain experi¬ 
ments jrhicb were made in order to contrast the eifects of the great 
Polytechnic hydro-electric and glass electric machines, the plate of 
the latter being seven feet in diameter. On placing the large battery 
on an insulating stool between the prime conductor and the boiler, 
and connecting the inner coating with the former, and the outer with 
the latter, he several times failed in communicating a charge: on 
reversing connexions it was accomplished more readily, though in 
far longer time than would have been required ]^y the boiler alone. 
Again, when the aurora obtained by passing the Electricity from the 
^rime conductor through an exhausted tube 4 or 6 feet in length, 
was contrasted with that produced from the Electricity of the boiler 
passing through the same tube, the latter was, by many degrees, 
more brilliant; but when the boiler was connected with one end 
of the tube, as it stood on an insulating stool, and the prime con¬ 
ductor with the other, the brilliancy greatly diminished. It was at 
first thought that if the earth in its normal condition could supply to 
the boiler Electricity equivalent to the production of a certain effect 
in a certain time, the prime conductor in its positively charged state 
would produce a greater effect. The actual diminution of effect was, 
however, on consideration connected with known laws, for, as the 
maximum supply of positive Electricity which the conductor could 
furnish was at most not a fourth of that required by the negative 
boiler, and as the supply from the earth vflls unlimited, the whole 
• equilibrium was restored in the one case and only a portion of it in 
the other. 

(122) Peltier {L'Institut, Aug. 7,1844) does not adopt the theorj 
that friction is the cause of the wonderful development of Electricitj 
in the hydro-electric machine; he refers it to chemical decomposition! 
Every chemical action produces an electrical phenomenon, and every. 
solution however diluted it might be, being a chemical combination, it 
follows’ that in the act of evaporation above a solution, the combined 
element, by separating, produces the converse chemical action, that 
of decomposition, and hence an electrical phenomenon with signs con¬ 
trary to the act of combination. The reason why electrical phenomena 
are not manifested during slow evaporation, or even during the boiling 
of water under simple atmospheric pressure, is, according to Peltier, 
that the vapour is not separated vrith sufficient suddenness from the 
rest of the liquid, to carry away and retain the Electricity of the 
chemical action of its separation, the neutralization by return being 
made with too much facility in the moist atmosphere touching the 
surface of the liquid. A boiler is but another means of obtaining 
vapour at high tension, as it suddenly separates from the liquid; but 
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the form which we are obliged to give it is verj much opposed to 
the fi«e liberation of the Electricity, so that we obtain compasatively 
very small quantities of what is really produced. The quantities 
depend not only on the internal pressure, but also on the jets, which 
oppose or facilitate the neutralization by return. Hence it is, that 
powerful locomotives have been seen to present but feeble elec¬ 
trical results, while a small boiler may give them on a considerable 
scale; when a saline solution is projected into a red-hot platiua 
capsule, it ‘ becomqs insulated from the vessel, and its evaporation 
goes on slowly, the temperature of the liquid never reaching the 
boiling point of w'ater. As however, the concentration proceeds,^ 
particles of saline matter become deposited on the sides of the 
vessel, and establish partial contacts between the liquid and tlie 
metal, these particles of liquid are thus suddenly transformed into 
elastic vapour, the tension of which is proportionate to the tempe¬ 
rature at which it has been formed, and it is this vapour alone that 
preserves the Electricity due to its passage from the liquid to the 
gaseous state. The higher the temperature of the capsule, the 
greater the quantity of Electricity preserved: below 230° Eah. Peltier 
obtained no signs of Electricity. When in this experiment pure 
water is substituted for the saline solution, no Electricity is 
obtained, because no contact takes place between the liquid and the 
metal, until the temperature of the latter has descended to about 
230*^, the evaporation then goes on too slowly to place an insulating 
space between the vapour and the liquid, and the electric phenome¬ 
non is completed by returning to a state of neutralization, by means 
of the conductibility of the column of vapour. To obtain Electricity 
from high pressure boilers, the conditions are, Ist, an internal pres¬ 
sure of several atmospheres; 2ud, that the vapour shall be accom¬ 
panied by a projection of w'ater; and Peltier’s view is, that the 
Electricity is not brought out from the boiler by the escaping 
vapour, but that it arises from the Vapour of the drops of water that 
are projected at a high temperature, a portion of which is imme¬ 
diately vaporized. 

(123) Some interesting experiments are related by Peltier in illus¬ 
tration of his view. By elevating an Electrometer immediately 
underneath the column of vapour, given off by a locomotive engine 
in motion, he found that the electrical signs were more consider¬ 
able as the rapidity of the train increased, they diminished as the 
velocity diminished, and when the train was near stopping, all signs 
of Electricity disappeared. This he explains by referring the elec¬ 
trical phenomena to the quick separation of the liquid and vapour at 
the moment of its formation; when the train was moving quickly 
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the column of vapour -vras rapidly broken up into particles; as the 
velocity diminished, the column became more united, and there 
was therefore less electrical development. The more rare the 
globular vapour, the greater the signs of positive Electricity; the 
Electricity of an opaque column was on the contrary negative: it was 
noticed also, that the condensation of the vapour on the ball of the 
Electroscope suddenly changed the Electricity from positive to 
negative^ and that while the head of the column of vapour was positive 
the tail was negative^ the intermediate portions aiternating from 
positive to negative according to the velocity of the train, the 
quantity of the prevailing vapours, the rapidity of the evaporation, 
and the state of the sky. 

(124) Disruptive discharge. —We will now inquire a little more 
minutely into the nature of electric discharge, which has been made 
by Faraday the subject of close investigation (^Experimental Researches, 
13th and 14th series). The discharge which takes place between two 
conducting surfaces is termed disruptive: it is the limit of the influence 
which the intervening air or dielectric exerts in resisting discharge: all 
the effects prior to it are inductive (82), and it consequently measures 
the conservative power of the dielectric. It occurs not when all the 
particles have attained to a certain degree of tension; but when 
that particle which is most affected has been exalted to the subvert¬ 
ing or turning point, all must then give way, since they are linked 
together, as it w^ere, by the influence of the constraining force, and 
the breaking down of one particle must, of necessity, cause the whole 
barrier to be overturned. In every case, the particles, amongst and 
across which the discharge suddenly breaks, are displaced—^the path 
of the spark depending upon the degree of tension acquired by the 
particles in the line of discharge. 

(125) The spark may bo considered then, as a discharge, or lower¬ 
ing of the polarized inductive state of many dielectric particles by a 
particular action of a few of the particles occupying a very small and 
limited space: all the previously polarized particles returning to 
their first or normal condition in the inverse order in which they left 
it, and uniting their powers meanwhile, to produce, or rather to 
continue, the discharge effect in the place where the subversion of 
force first occurred. 

We have given this explanation in the words employed by 
Faraday, that no misconception of his meaning may arise. He is of 
opinion that a peculiar temporary state is assumed by the particles 
situated where discharge occurs; that they have all the surrounding 
forces thrown upon them in succession, and that they are not merely 
puslied apart; that the whole terminates by a discharge of the powers 
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bj some, as yet, unknown operation, the ultimate effect being exactly 
as if a metallic wire had been put into the place of the discharging 
particles. 

(126) The electric spark presents different appearances when 
taken in different elastic media. In air, they have, when obtained 
with brass balls, a well-known intense light, and bluish colour, with 
frequently faint or dark parts in their course, when the quantity of 
Electricity passing is not great. In nitrogen they are very beautiful, 
having the same general appearance as in air, but more colour, of a 
purple or bluish character; and Faraday thought that they were 
remarkably sonorous. In oxygen they are whiter, but not so brilli¬ 
ant as in common air. In hydrogen they are of a fine crimson colour, 
and have very little sound in consequence of the physical condition 
of the gas. In carbonic acid gas they have the same general appear¬ 
ance as in air, but are remarkably irregular. Sparks can be obtained 
under similar circumstances, much longer than in air, the gas show'- 
ing a singular readiness to pass the discharge. In muriatic acid gas, 
when dry, they are nearly white, and always bright throughout. In 
coal gas they are sometimes green and sometimes red, and occasion¬ 
ally one part is green and another red. Black parts also occur very 
suddenly in the line of the spark, i. e. they are not connected by any 
dull part with bright portions, but the two seem to join directly one 
with the other. 

It is the impression of Faraday that these varieties of character 
are due to a direct relation of the electric powers to the particles of 
the dielectric through which the discharge occurs, and are not the 
mere results of a casual ignition, or a secondary kind of action of the 
Electricity upon the particles which it finds in its course and thrusts 
aside in its passage. It was remarked by M. Fusinicri, that when a 
spark takes place betv'cen a surface of silver and another of copper, a 
portion of silver is carried to the copper, and of copper to the silver; 
and Dr. Priestley observed, that if a metallic chain be laid upon a 
sheet of paper, or a plate of glass, and a strong discharge sent 
through it, spots will be produced upon it of the size and colour of 
each link, parts of which will be found to be fused into the substance 
of the glass. 

(127) The Electrical Brush ,—^The phenomenon of the electrical 
brush has been shown by Professor 'Wheatstone to consist of succes¬ 
sive intermitting discharges, although it appears continuous. ''If an 
insulated conductor, connected with the positive conductor of, an 
electrical machine, have a metallic rod 0*3 of an inch in diameter, 
projecting from it outwards from the machine, and terminated by a 
rounded end or small ball, it will generally give good brushes; or if 
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the machine he not in good action,* then many ways of asBisting the 
formation x»f the brush m^y be resorted to; thus, the hand, or any 
large conducting surface, may be approached towards the termination 
to increase the inductive force ; or the termination may be smaller, 
and of badly conducting matter, as wood: or splurks may be taken 
between the prime conductor and the secondary conductor, to which 
the termination giving brushes belongs; or, (which gives to the 
brushes exceedingly fine ctetracters and great magnitude,) the air 
around the termination may be rarefied, more or less, either by heat 
or the air-pump, the former favourable circurilstamces being also 
continued. When obtained by a powerful machine, or a ball about 
0'7 of an inch in diameter at the end of a long brass rod, attached to 
the positive prime conductor, it has the general appearance, as to 
form, represented in Fig. 62. A short conical jj’ig. 62 , 
bright part or root appears at the middle part of 
the ball, projecting directly from it, which at a 
little distance from the ball breaks out suddenly 
into a wide brush of pale ramifications, having a 
quivering motion, and being accompanied at the 
same time with a low dull chattering sound. The 
general brush is resolvable into a number of indi¬ 
vidual brushes, each of which is the result of a 
single discharge—each is instantaneous in its exist¬ 
ence, and each appeared to Faraday to have the 
conical root complete. The sound is due to the 
recurrence of the noise of each separate discharge, w'hich, happening 
at intervals nearly equal, under ordinary circumstances causes a 
definite note to be heard, which, rising in pitch with the increased 
rapidity and regularity of the intermitting discharges, gives a ready 
and accurate measure of the* intervals, and so maybe used in-any 
case when the discharge is heard, even though the appearances may 
not be seen, to determine the element of time. 

(128) The brush is, in reality, a discharge between a bad, or a 
non-conductor, and either a conductor or another non-conductor. It 
is explained by Faraday on the principles of induction, which, taking 
place between the end of an electrified rod and the walls of a room, 
across the dielectric air, polarizes the particles of air; those which 
are nearest to the end of the wire being most polarized, and those 
situated in sections across the lines of inductive force towards the 
walls being least polarized. In consequence of this state, the pai’- 
ticle of air at the end of the wire is at a tension that will immediately 
terminate in discharge, while in those even only a few inches off the 
tenrion is still beneath that point. When the discharge takes place, 
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the particle of air in the immediate vicinity of the rod instantane¬ 
ously resumes its polarized state, the wire itself regaining iU electri¬ 
cal state by induction; the polarized particle of air exerts a distinct 
inductive act towards the further particles, and thus a progressive 
discharge from particle to particle takes place. The difPerence 
between the brush discharge and the spark is, that in the former 
discharge begins at the root (127), and extending itself in succession 
to all parts of the single brush, continues to go on at the root and 
the previously-formed parts, until the whole brush is complete; then, 
by the fall in intensilty and power at the conductor, it ceases at once 
in all parts, to be renewed when that power has risen again to a 
sufficient degree; but in the latter, the particles in the line of 
discharge being, from the circumstances, nearly alike in their inten¬ 
sity of polarization, suffer discharge so nearly at the same moment 
as to make the time quite insensible to us. Mr. Wheatstone found 
that the brush generidly had a sensible duration, but he could detect 
no such effect in the spark. 

(129) According to Faraday, the brush may be considered as a 
spark to air; a diffusion of electric force to matter, not by conduction, 
but by disruptive discharge; a dilute spark, which, passing to very 
badly conducting matter, frequently discharges but a small portion 
of the power stored up in the conductor; for as the air charged re¬ 
acts on the conductor, whilst the conductor, by loss of Electricity, 
sinks in its force, the discharge quickly ceases, until, by the 
dispersion of the charged air, and the renewal of the excited con¬ 
ditions of the conductor, circumstances have risen up to their first 
efi'ective condition, again to cause discharge, and again to fall and rise. 

(130) By making a small ball positive by a good electrical machine 
with a large prime conductor, and approaching a large uninsulated 
discharging ball towards it, very beautiful variations from the spark 
to the brush may be obtained. In Fig. 62 the general appearance of 
a good brush is exhibited; but if the hand, a ball, or any knobbed 
conductor be brought near, the extremities of the coruscations turn 
towards it and each other, and the whole assumes various forms, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, as shown in Figs. 63,64,65. The curvature 
of these ramifications illustrates, in a beautiful manner, the curved 
form of the lines of inductive force existing previous to discharge, in the 
same manner as iron filings strewed on a sheet of paper placed over a 
magnet represent magnetic curves; and the phenomena are con¬ 
sidered by Faraday as constituting additional and powerful testimony 
in favour of induction through dielectries in curved lines (78), and of 
the latend relation of these lines by an effect equivalent to a repulsion 
producing divergence, or, as in the cases figured, the bulging form. 
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Fig. 63. 



(131) Discharge in the form of a brush is favoured by rarefaction 
of the air, in the same manner and for the same reason as discharge 
in the form of a spark. It may be obtained not only in air and gases, 
bat also in much denser media. Faraday procured it in oil of turpen¬ 
tine, but it was small, and produced with diflSculty. He also found 
that, like the spark, the brush has specific characters in different 
gases, indicating a relation to the particles of these bodies, even in a 
stronger degree than the spark. In nitrogen, brushes were obtained 
with far greater facility than in any other gas ; and when the gas was 
rarefied, they were exceedingly fine in form, light, and colour; in 
oxygen, on the other hand, they were very poor. 

(132) The peculiar characters of nitrogen in relation to the electric 
discharge must, Faraday observes, have an important influence over 
the^m and even the occurrence of lightning, being that gas which 
most readily produces coruscations, and by them extends discharge to' 
a greater distance than any other gas tried, it is idso that which con¬ 
stitutes four-fifths of our atmosphere; and as in atmospheric electrical 
phenomena, one, and sometimes both the inductive forces are resident 
on the particles of the air, which, though probably affected as to con¬ 
ducting power by the aqueous particles in it, cannot be considered as 
a good conductor; so the peculiar power possessed by nitrogen to 
originate and effect discharge in the form of a brush or of ramifications, 
has probably an important relation to its electrical service in nature, 
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as it most seriously affects the character and condition of the discharge 
when made. 

(133) The characters of the luminous appearances at the ends of 
wires charged positively and negatively are represented in Fig. 44. 
Faraday has paid considerable attention to the difference of discharge 
at the positive and negative conducting surfaces. According to his 
observations, the effect varies exceedingly under different circum¬ 
stances. It is only with bad conductors, or metallic conductors 
charged intermittingly, or otherwise controlled by collateral induction, 
that the brush* anti star are to be distiuctly distinguished: for if 
metallic points project freely into the air, the positive and negative 
lights differ very little in appearance, and the difference can be 
obseived only upon close examination. If a metallic wire with a 
rounded termination in jfree air, be used to produce the brushy dis¬ 
charge, then the brushes obtained when the wire is charged 
negatively are very poor and small by comparison with tliose pro¬ 
duced when the charge is positive: or, if a large metal ball connected 
with the electrical machine be charged positively, and a hne uninsu¬ 
lated point be gradually brought towards it, a star appears on the 
point when at a considerable distance, which, thougli it becomes 
brighter, does not change its form of a star until it is close up to the 
ball; whereas, if the ball be changed negatively, the point at a con» 
siderable (Hstance has a star on it as before; but when brought 
nearer, (within about 1 ^ inch,) a brush forms on it, extending to the 
negative ball; and when still nearer, (at i of an inch distance,) the 
brush ceases, and bright sparks pass. 

(134) The successive discharges from a rounded metallic rod 0 3 
of an inch in diameter, projecting into air when charged negatively, 
are very rapid in their recurrence, being seven or eight times more 
numerous in the same period than those produced when the rod is 
charged positively to an equal degree; but each brush carries off far 
less electric force in the former case than in the latter. Faraday 
also perceived a very important variation of the relative forms and 
conditions of the positive and negative brush, by varying the dielec¬ 
tric in which they were produced. The difference, indeed, was so 
great, as to point out a specific relation of this form of discharge to 
the particular gas in which it takes place, and opposing the idea that 
gases are but obstructions to the discharge, acting one like another, 
and merely in proportion to their pressure. Generally speaking, 
when two similar small conducting surfaces equally placed in air, are 
electrified, one positively wd the other negatively, that which'is 
negative can discharge to the air at a tension a little lower than that 
required for the positive ball, and when discharge does take place, 
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much more passes at each time fk>m the positive than &om the 
negative surface. 

(135) Qhw discharge .—When a fine point is used to produce 

disruptive discharge from a positively charged conductor, the brush 
gives place to a quiet phosphorescent continuous glow, covering the 
whole of the end of the wire, and extending a small distance into the 
air. Occasionally this glow takes the place of the brush, when a 
rounded wire 0*3 of an inch in diameter is used, and the finer the 
point the more readily is it produced: ^diminution of the 

charging surface produces it: increase of power in the machine tends 
to it, and it is surprisingly favoured by rarefaction of the air. A 
brass ball inches in diameter, when made positively inductric (82) 
in an air-pump receiver, becomes covered with a glow over an area of 
two inches in diameter, when the pressure is reduced to 4*4 inches of 
mercury. By a little adjustment, Faraday succeeded in covering the 
ball all over with this light; using a brass ball 1'25 inches in diameter, 
and making it inducteously positive by an inductric negative point, 
the phenomena at high degrees of rarefaction were exceedingly 
beautiful. The glow came over the positive ball, and gradually 
increased in brightness, until it was at‘last very luminous, and it 
stood up like a low fi'ame, half an inch or more in height. On 
touching the sides of the glass jar, this lambent flame was affected, 
assumed a ring form, like a crown on the top of the ball, appeared 
flexible, and revolved with a comparatively slow motion, i. e., about 
four or five times in a second. 

(136) The glow is always accompanied by a wind proceeding either 
directly out from the glowing part, or directly towards it. Faraday 
was unable to analyse it into visible elementary intermitting dis¬ 
charges, nor could ho obtain the other evidence of intermitting action 
—namely, an audible sound (127). It is difficult to produce it at 
common pressures with negative wires, even on fine points, though in 
rarefied air the negative glow can easily be obtained. 

(137) AU the effects tend to show that glow is due to a continuous 
charge or discharge of ajr; in the former case being accompanied by 
a current from, and in the latter case by one to, the place of the 
glow. As the surrounding air comes up to the charged conductor, 
on attaining that spot at which the tension of the particles is raised 
to the sufficient degree, it becomes charged, and then moves off by 
the joint action of the forces to which it is subject, and at the same 
time that it makes way for other particles to come and be charged in 
turn, actually helps to form that current by which they are brought 
into the necessary position. Thus, through the regularity of the 
forces, a constant and quiet result is produced, and that result is, the 
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charging of successive portions of air, the production of a current 
and of a continuous glow. 

(138) By aiding the formation of a current at its extremity, the 
brush at the termination of a rod may be made to produce a glow, 
and on the other hand by affecting the current of air, by sheltering 
the point from the approach of airj it is not difiScult to convert the 
glow into brushes. The glmo is assisted by those circumstances 
which tend to facilitate the charge of the air by the excited con¬ 
ductor, the ^ those which tend to resist the charge of the 
same; and th68e which favour intermitting discharge in a more 
exalted degree favour the production of the spark. Thus the transi¬ 
tion from the one to the other may be established in various ways: 
by rarefying the air, by removing large conducting surfaces from the 
neighbourhood of a glowing termination, or by presenting a sharp 
point towards it, we help to sustain the glow; and by condensing 
the neighbourhood of a discharging ball, or by presenting the hand 
gradually towards it, we convert the glow into the brush or 
spark. 

(139) Before proceeding further, it may be useful to give a general 
summary of the views of Faraday relating to induction. Ilis theory 
is not intended to offer anything new as to the nature of the electric 
force or forces, but only as to their distribution. It undertakes to 
state hota the powers are arranged, to trace them in their general 
relations to the particles of matter, to determine their general laws, 
and the specific differences which occur under these laws. 

(140) The theory assumes : 

1". That all the particUs^ whether of insulating or conducting 
matter, are, as wholes, conductors. 

2®. That not being in their normal state polary they can become so 
by the influence of neighbouring charged particles, the polar state 
being developed at the instant, exactly as in an insulating conducting 
mass consisting of many particles. 

3®. That the particles when polarized are in a forced state, and 
tend to return to their normal or natural coj^dition. 

4“. That being, as wholes, conductors, they can readily be charged 
either hodilg or polarly. 

5". That particles which, being contiguous, are also in the line of 
inductive action, can communicate or transfer their polar forces to 
one another more or less readily. 

6*. That those doing so less readily require the polar forces to be 
raised to a higher degree before this transference or communication 
takes place. 

7*. That the ready communication of forces between contiguous 
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particles constitutes conduction^ add the difficult communication 
insulation; conductors and insulators being bodies whose particles 
naturally possess the property of communicating their respective 
forces, easily or with difi&culty; having these differences just as they 
have differences of any other natural property. 

8**. That ordinary induction is the effect resulting from the action 
of matter charged with excited or free- Electricity, upon insulating 
matter, tending to produce in it an equal amount of the contrary 
state. 

9®. That it can do this only by polarizing the pSrti(des contiguous 
to it, which perform this office to the next, and these again to those 
’beyond; and that thus the action is propagated from the excited 
body to the next conducting mass, and these render the contrary 
force evident, in consequence of the effect of communication which 
supervenes in the conducting mass, upon the polarization of the 
particles of that body. 

10®. That therefore induction can only take place through or across 
insulators : that induction is insulation, it being the necessary con¬ 
sequence of the state of the particles, and the mode in w’hich the 
influence of electrical forces is transferred or transmitted through or 
across each insulatiu" medium. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The Leyden phial and battery—Laws of accumulated Electricity—Specific 
inductive caj^ritJ—Lateral discharge—Phyaiologicol and chemical effects of 
frictional Electricity. 

• 

(141) Accumulation of JSleetricity.—The Leyden Phial .—In a 
previous chapter (89) it has been shown that a higher charge may bo 
communicated to the gold leaf Electroscope while under the influence 
of a second plate not insulated. To illustrate this property of the 
second plate we have only to bring it as close as possible, without 
touching, to the inductric plate, and communicate a charge to the 
latter; then, on removing the second plate, the accumulation which 
has been efiected will be indicated by an expansion of the gold 
leaves considerably beyond the original amount. This divergence of 
the gold leaves is to be considered as occasioned by the attraction in 
opposite directions of the oppositely electrified inductcous bodies. 

(142) When an excited glass tube is brought near to the cap of 
the Electroscope, the second plate (connected with the earth) being 
close to it, the gold leaves do not open nearly so much as if the 
second plate were not there, becau.so induction taking place througli 
the intervening plate of air to the nearest body, viz. the induct eons 
or second plate, the Electricity of the same kind as that of the cap of 
the instrument, becomes diflused over the earth (89) ; but when 
the second plate is removed, the leaves diverge much more than if it 
had not been there, ^ecause they have received a higher cliarge. 
Now, in this case, the intervening air has received a higher polar 
tension^ which it will be understood, arises entirely from the close 
proximity of the charged body to a conductor to the earth: the 
thinner the intervening stratum of air, the higher the degree of 
polar tension that can be attained, and the rise of force is limited by • 
the mobility of the particles of the air^ in consequence of which the 
equilibrium is restored either silently or by a spark. 

(143) If, instead of a plate or stratum of air, we employ a solid 
dielectric^ such as glass, the tension which may be assumed is limited, 
only by its cohesive force. Thus, if we place a plate of glass 
between two circular pieces of tin, insulated, and connect one plate 
with the prime conductor of an electrical machine, we shall have an 
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arrangement precisely similar to the condenser (Fig. 33), except 
that the intervening dielectric will be glass instead of air: on 
connecting the other plate with the efu*th to destroy its polar state, 
and working the machine, the particles of the glass will become 
powerfully polarized j and if, instead of connecting one of the plates 
with the earth, we touch it from time to time with the knuckle, a 
series of sparks will be obtained, occasioned by the repulsion of the 
positive Electricity naturally present in the tin plate, by induction 
through the glass from the opposite plate electrified by the nriachine. 
After a time these will cease, and on removing the ^ire connecting 
the plate with the prime conductor, it will be charged with positive, 
while the other plate will bo charged with Negative Electricity, both 
in a high state of tension. If now both plates are connected by 
means of a curved wire, discharge results, attended with a vivid flash 
and a loud snap. 

(114) The same effects will be produced by coating either side of a 
pane of glass with tin-foil, leaving about 1-^ inch all round uncovered, 
and it is quite clear that the surfaces of dielectrics and conductors 
may be arranged in different forms without impairing the effects. 
Glass jars or bottles are found much more convenient in practice 
than squares of coated glass; and the quantity of Electricity which 
may be accumulated depends upon the extent of the coated surface; 
its intensity on the thinness of the glass. 

(145) It may be as well hero to state the meaning we attach to 
the words tension and intensity; terms in constant use, but 
respecting wiiich some confusion appears to exist in the writings of 
many electricians. We are disposed to adopt the views of Harris 
(Phil. Trans., 1834), according to which, intensity in common 
Electricity should be limited to the indications of an Electrometer 
employed to determine by certain known laws of its relations to an 
accunmlated charge,—the quantity accumulfited, or any other elec¬ 
trical element required to be knowm. Thus, by the use of certain 
instruments, it is found that with a quadruple attractive force there 
is twice the quantity of Electricity accumulated (00), and so on, the 
surface resnaining the same; again, with a double extent of surface, 
the same quantity is accumulated as before, when only one-fourth 
the force is indicated by the Electrometer.* The relations of the 
indications of the quadrant Electrometer, or of any other Electro¬ 
meter, to the quantity accumulated, Ac. Ac., Harris considers as 
copiing under the term intensity; for they show, at the same time, 

See Harris’s papers in the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1836, Part 2; 
and for 183y, Part 2. 
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the force of the charge upon surrounding bodies. Tension^ Harris 
aj^lies to the Miual force of a charge to break down any non¬ 
conducting or dielectric medium between two terminating electrified 
planes. For example, take a coated pane of glass, and charge it in 
the usual way; then the absolute force exerted by the charge in the 
intervening glass—^the force exerted by the polarized particles of the 
glass to get out of their constrained state, may be expressed by the 
term tension; and there would be no contradiction or superfluity of 
terms to talk of thf^ intensity of the tension in this sense. 

(146) The sum of the matter appears to be this ;—tension applies 
to the particles of the electric agency itself,—to a force, in short, 
such as Faraday has sho^m to exist in the polarized state of particles 
of matter, to unfetter themselves, as it were; whereas intensity 
applies to the attractive forces between the terminating plates which 
are the boundaries of the system, as when a plane, counterpoised at 
the end of a beam, is caused to descend upon another plane beneath 
it, by electrical attraction, the weight in the scale pan requisite to 
balance this force is the intensily between the planes; whereas the 
tension of the charge between them refers to the polarized particles 
of the dielectric medium,—that is, to the force, whatever it be, by 
which they endeavour to return to their primitive state. No\v, the 
attraction between the planes may be conceived to be the result of 
the induction sustained by the particles of the dielectric between 
them, the force of which may be called intensity; and this may diflTer 
from tne re-active force in the polarized particles themselves,—that 
is, the force they exert to return to their primitive state. It may bo 
also that this last force is in proportion to the quantity of disturbance 
in the particles, or in proportion to the quantity of Electricity deve¬ 
loped in the terminating planes or coatings; whilst the intensity, or 
force of attraction between the coatings, supposing them free to 
move, might be as the square of the quantity of Electricity. 

(147) It is very justly observed by Harris, that it would be almost 
as well perhaps if the term tension were banished from common 
Electricity altogether, as being too hypothetical a word for our 
present knowledge of Electricity, inasmuch as it is essentially 
applicable to some species of elastic force. How, wre do not know 
whether Electricity be a force of this kind or not. The term 
intensity is not open to this objection, because it simply expresses 
the energy or degree of power with which a particular force operates, 
be that force what it may. 

(148) Glass jars, coated on each side with tin-foil, are well known 
by the name of Leyden phials, from their having been first con- 
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Btructed by Muscbenbroek and his fnends at Leyden (8). In practice 
it is found impossible to diminish the thickness of the glass beyond a 
certain extent, as the constrained position of its polarized particles is 
apt to rise so high as to destroy its cohesive force, and the charge 
breaks its way through the glass. Fig. 66 represents a Leyden 
phial of the usual construction, with the discharging rod furnished 
with a glass handle in the position in 
which it is placed, in the act of dis¬ 
charging the jar by establishing a 
metallic communication between the 
outer and inner metallic coatings. 

The wire which passes through the 
varnished ■ mahogany cover of the 
jar, is terminated at one end by a 
brass ball, and at the other by a chain 
reaching to the bottom of the jar. 

(149) To charge the Leyden 
phial, its knob should be held about 
half an inch from the prime condiictor, the hand grasping the outer 
coating. A series of sparks take place between the knob aud the 
couductor, which continue "for some time and then cease. The jar is 
now charged, its inside containing positive, and its outside negative 
Electricity, their union being prevented by the interposed glass. If 
tli^ jar be \cvy thin, and the tension of the Electricity considerable, 
discharge frequently talces place through the glass, which thus 
becomes perforated and useless; or, if the metallic coatings extend 
too near the mouth of the jar, the discharge is very apt to pass over 
the uncoated surface in the form of a bluish lambent brush of flame, 
constituting a spontaneous discharge. But if neither of these acci¬ 
dents occur, still the jar as thus constructed cannot.be kept charged 
long, neutralization taking place more or less rapidly, by the con¬ 
ducting substances present in the surrounding atmosphere. It is 
advisable to varnish the glass above the coating with a solution of 
gum lac in alcohol, or with the common spirit varnish of the shops, 
taking care to warm the jars before and after its application. 

(150.) In Fig.. 66 the Leyden phial is represented as undergoing 
discharge by an instrument for the purpose; it is not, however, 
advisable to discharge large phials by placing one of the balls of the 
discharging rod against its side in this manner, there being some 
risk of breaking them by the explosion, especially if the glass be 
thin. The best plan is to place the phial upon a sheet of tin-foil 
considerably larger than the bottom of the jar, to place the lower 
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ball of the discharging rod upon' the metal, and then to bring the 
other ball quicklj within the striking distance of the knob of the 
jaf*; by this method the Electricity becomes diffused over a larger 
surface, and is not concentrated to a single point of the glass, the 
risk of fracture of which is necessarily diminished in consequence. 

(151) When narrow-mouthed jars or bottles, as the common 
sixteen ounce phials of white glass (which from their thinness form 
excellent'electric jars), are used, some persons coat them internally 
with brass filings instead of titi-foil, on account of the difficulty of 
applying the lafeter to their interior; for this purpose some thin glue 
should be poured intx) them, jftid the bottle turned slowly round 
until its inner surface is covered to about three inches from the 
mouth. Brass filings are then put in, and the bottle well shaken, so 
that they may be diffused equally over its surface; on inverting it, 
those which are in excess will fall out, and the bottle m UI be left 
tolerably well coated internally. This method, however, rarely 
answers well; a better one is, to melt equal parts of lead and tin, and 
whilst fused, to add quicksilver enough to keep the whole fluid whilst 
warm, and in this condition to pour it into the bottle, turning the 
latter round and round in various wavs till the whole of the inside 
is covered with amalgam. A little bismuth keeps the whole fluid at 
a lower temperature. This plan answers very well for coating 
Fig. 67. internally large green glass carboy.s, though no 

experimentalist is advised to go to the trouble 
of fitting up these vegsels, as they gener^ly 
prove useless, probably on account of the im¬ 
perfection of the dielectric. 

(152) By the construction shown in Fig. 67 
the influence of external causes in dissipating 
the charge of a Leyden jar may to a consider¬ 
able extent be prevented. The jar is coated 
with tin-foil as usual, but a glass tube lined 
internally to rather more than half its length 
from the bottom, and surmounted with a brass 
cap, is cemented firmly into the wooden cover. 
A communication is establisl^ed between the 
brass cap and the internal coating by a small 
brass wire passing loosely through it, and ter¬ 
minating in a small knob. This wire touches 
the inside of the glass tube. The jar is charged 
in the usual manner: the wire may then* be 
removed by inverting the jar; the internal coat- 
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ing is thus cut off from contact with the external air, and the 
dissipation of the charge prevented. Jars thus arranged have been 
known to retain their charge for days, and even for weeks. 

In Fig. 68 a good method of fitting up the Leyden Kg. 68. 
phial is shown: the wire communicating with the 
interior coating passes through a glass tube extend- 
ing above and below the cover about six inches. n 

The cover is thus insulated from the inside coating, 

(lust is excluded, and a greater stability is given#to , 
th(^ wire. Thus arranged, the jar will retain its 
('harge much longer than on the usual plan. It was jl 

contrived by Mr. Barker. ■ 

(153) The arrangement of the Rev. F. Lockey, by 
which the fracture of large jars is almost with j 

ft'rtjiinty prevented, is shown in Fig. 69. The wire, | 

instead of communicating with the interior coating | 

by ^ means of a metallic chain, screws into the Fig* <*9. 

bar of wood a, which is covered with tin-foil, 
the sides of which press lightly against the 
inner coating of the jar; two slender pieces of 
wood, b, c, also covered with tin-foil, are mor- a 
tici'd into tin* bar a, and kept in place by a QH • _ 
brass j)in at tf; the other extremities press \\ X/ 
against the sides of the jar close to tlie bottom : *^ 

widc-m out lied jars slipuld be employed, and if 
they slope towards the bottom, the firmer can N\ 

the bar a be fixed : no covers are required. The /y 
advantag«? of this arrangement will be imme- 
(lialt'ly perceived; there being a metallic communication between the 
knob and four diftcrent points of the inner coating, the force of the 
(iischai’ge is divided into four parts, and not only is the risk ot 
fracture decreased thereby, but a complete discharge of the jar is 
ensured. 




A curious fact connected with the fracture of jars, first noticed by 
Priestley (Zfwtory, p. 611), and afterwards confirmed by Bachhoffner 
{Elect. May.y vol. i. p. 282), is, that though a ready passage for 
restoring the electrical equilibrium is opened by the bursting of the 
jar, tlie transmission of the charge takes place through the appro¬ 
priated circuit without any apparent loss of power. Bachhoffner 
refei;p the occasional bursting of jars to an unequal arrangement of 
]>articleB in certain parts of the glass, w'heiiby the assumption of the 
polarized state is impeded, so that at th^e ports more or less time 
niay be requisite to effect an equal degree of polarized intensity 
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Fig. 70. 



corresponding to the other portions of the jar, and in like manner 
d pring discharge more or less time would be necessary to effect their 

restoration to the natural state. 

(164) Sir William Harris fits up his jars as 

seen in Fig. 70. The mouths are open, and the 
charge is conveyed to the bottom of the jar by 
a copper tube, G H, three-eighths of an inch 
in diameter. This tube terminates in a ball, F, 
of baked wood, and is kept in its place by a 
convenient foot firmly cemented to the bottom 
of the jar, which is previously covered with a 
circle of pasted paper leaving a central portion 
of the coating free, for the perfect contact ot 
the charging rod, G 11, which passes through 
the centre of the foot as shown by the dotti-d 
lines in the figure. When the jars are cither 
employed singly, or are united so as to form a 
battery (77), they should ^e placed on a con¬ 
ducting base supported by short columns oi 
glass, or some other insulating substance, so that the whole can 
be insulated if necessary. 

In order to allow the jars to be charged and 
discharged with precision, Harris connects them 
with what he calls two centres of action, A and B, 
Fig. 71. The first of these. A, consists of a brass 
ball which slides with friction on a metallic rod, 
A D, so as to admit of its being placed at any 
required height. This ^all baa a number of holes 
perforated in its circumference to receive the point 
of the rod or rods which connect it with the jar 
or jars. The rod, A B, which supports this ball, 
may be either insulated on a separate foot, and 
connected with the prime conductor, or it may be 
inserted directly into it. The second centre of 
action consists of a larger ball of metal, B, attaithed 
to a firm foot, and placed on the same conducting 
base with the jar so as to be perfectly connected 
with it. When the first centre of action, A, 
requires to have a separate insulation, the insu¬ 
lating |;]as8 rod is screwed immediately into the 
loweor 1^, B, and sustains the metallic rod above 
described by the intervention of a ball of baked wood, H, the 
opposite end of the rod terminating in a similar ball, C, through the 
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substance of wbicb the conducting communication with tbe macbine 
passes when it is placed on a separate foot. All the metallic con¬ 
nections should be covered with seaUng-waz except at the points of 
junction, and the wooden balls and different insulations should be 
carefully varnished. {Encycl. art. EleciricUy.) 

(155) The discharge of the jar is the passage of the electrical 
forces in their primary state of activity, from a State of tension, into 
their secondary condition, known as the electrical current. The 
velocity with which this is effected is so enormCius^^that it may be 
regarded as momentary. Nevertheless, the rate at which the forces 
t»*avcl has been measured by Professor Wheatstone, and shown to 
exceed that of light itself. {Phil. Tram. 1834.) 

Light is about eight minutes thirteen seconds in passing from the 
sun to the earth, so that it may be considered as moving at the rate 
of one hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in a second, per¬ 
forming the tour of the Avorld in about the same time that it requires 
to wink with our eye-lids, and in much less than ^ swift runner 
occupies in taking a single stride. 

The sun is ninety-five millions of miles from the earth, and almost 
a million times larger: the sun being 882,000 miles in diameter, and 
the earth 8,400 miles. Yet its magnitude, as viewed from the 
earth, scarcely exceeds that of the moon, which is not more than 
one-fourth the diameter of our being 2,160 miles in diameter. 

Such, how ever, is the velocity of light, that a flash of it from the sun 
would be seen in little more than eight minutes after its emission; 
whereas the sound evolved at the same time (supposing a medium 
like air capable of conveying sound between the sun and the earth), 
would not reach us in less than fourteen yeai:8 and thirty-seven days, 
and a catmon ball, proceeding with its greatest speed, in not less 
than twenty years. 

(156) The velocity of Electricity is so great, that the most rapid 
motion that can be produced by art appears to be actual rest when 
compared with it. A wheel, revolving with a rapidity sufficient to 
render its spokes invisible, when illuminated by a flash of Electricity^, 
is seen for an instant with all its spokes distinct, as if it were in a 
state of absolute repose; because, however rapid the rotation may¬ 
be, the light has come and already ceased before the wheel has had 
time to turn through a sensible space; insects on the wing appear 
fixed in the air; vibrating stiinga are seen at rest in their deflected 
portions; and a rapid succession of drops qf water, appearing to the 
eye a continuous stream, is seen to Wb what it really is. 13ie 
following experiment was made by Wheatstone;—A circular piece of 
pasteboard was divided into three sections, one of which was painted 

I 2 
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blue, another yellow, and a third red; on causing the disc to revolve 
rapidly it appeared white, because a 6un>beam consists of a mixture 
of these colours, and the rapidity of the motion caused the distinction 
of colours to be lost to the eye: but the instant the pasteboard was 
illuminated by the electric spark, it seemed to stand stUl, and each 
colour was as distinct as if the disc were at rest. 

By a beautiful application of this principle, Wheatstone contrived 
an apparatus by which he has demonstrated that the light of the 
electric dischiuge ‘does not last the millionth part of a second of 
time. His plan was to view the image of a spark reflected from a 
plane mirror, which, by means of a train of wheels, was kept in rapid 
rotation on a horizontal axis. The number of revolutions performed 
by the mirror was ascertained by means of the sound of a siren 
connected with it, and still more successfully by that of an ann 
striking against a card, to bo 800 in a second, during w'hich time the 
image of a stationary point would describe 1,600 circles; and tlie 
elongation of ^he spark tlurough half a degree, a quantity obviously 
visible, and equal to one inch, seen at the distance of ten foot, would 
indicate that it exists 1,152,000th part of a second. A jar was dis¬ 
charged through a copper wire half a mile in length, interrupted botli 
in the middle and also at its two extrennties, so as to give three 
distinct sparks. The deviation of J)alf a degree between the two 
extreme sparks would indicate a velocitv of 576,000 miles in a 
secoud. This estimated velocitv is on the sui)position that the 
Electricity passes from one end of the wire to the otlu*r; if however 
the ivro fluids in one theory, or the di.sturbance of equilibrium in the 
other, travel simultaneouslv from the* two ends of the wire, the 
two external sparks will keep their relative positions, the middle om; 
alone being deflected; and the velocity measured will be only one- 
half that in the former case, viz. 288,000 miles in a second. 

(157) The following were the results actually obtained. In all 
cases, when the velocity of the mirror exceeded a certain limit, the 
three sparks were elongated into three parallel lines, and the lengths 
became greater as the velocity of the mirror was increased. The 
greatest elongation observed was about 24", indicating a duration of 
about the 24,000th part of a second. The lines did not always 
commence at the same places: sometimes they appeared immediately 
below the eye, sometimes to the right, at other times to the left, and 
occasionally they were out of view altogether. This indeterinination 
was owing to the arm’not always taking the spark at the ^mo 
distanee from the dischar^r, several discharges were therefore re¬ 
quired to be made before the eye could distinctly observe the 
appearances. When the velocity was low, the terminating points 
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appeared to be exactly in the same vertical line, but when the 
velocity was considerable and the mirror revolved towards the rights 
the lines assumed this appearance; — ^ when it revolved 

towards the left, they appeared thus : ' ' —.- — — in no case were 

they seen thus; or thus: - as re¬ 

quired by the hypothesis of a single fluid. 

The spark board was 10 feet from the mirror, and the duration 
between the extreme sparks and the middle one could not have 
exceeded one-half of a degree. The general concbisions drawn from 
the experiments were: Ist. That the velocity of Electricity through 
a copper wire exceeds that of light through the planetary space. 
2nd. That the disturbance of the electric equilibrium in a wire 
communicating at its extremities with the two coatings of a charged 
jar, travels With equal velocity from the two ends of the wire, and 
occurs latest in the middle of the circuit. 3rd. That the light of 
Electricity in a state of high tension has less duration than the 
millionth part of a second; and 4th. That the eye is capable of 
perceiving objects distinctly, which are presented to it during the 
same interval of time. 

(158) The quantity of Electricity accumulated in' a jar or battery 
may be roughly estimated by the number of turns of the machine, or 
more correctly by the unit jar (Eig. 96) ; its intensity may be approx¬ 
imately determined by the amount of repulsion between any two 
moveable bodies under its influeuce, or rather by the amount of their 
opposite attractions by surrounding bodies under their inductive 
influence. 


In J’ig. 72 is shorni the quadrant electrometer, invented 
by Henley for this purpose. It consists of a graduated 
semicircle of ivory fixed to a rod of wood d. From the* 
centre of a descends a light index, terminating in a pith- 
ball, and readily moveable on a pin. To use it, it is removed 
from its stand and screwed upon the jar or battery, the 
charge of which it is intended to indicate: as it increases, 
the pith-ball moves from its centre of suspension, and 


Fig. 72. 



nteasures the intensity upon the graduated semicircle. 

(159) Wlien a series of explosions from a Leyden phial is required 
for any particular purpose, it is useful to have a contrivance by 
which the discharges can be efiected without the interference of the 
operator. Fig. 73 represents the apparatus of Mr. Lane for this 
purpose, a is the prime conductor of an, electrical machine; h the 
jar, on the wire communicating with the'.^terior of which ia fitted 
the arm of varnished glass c, on the end of this is cement^ the 
brass knob n; through this ball the wire f d slides, so that the ball 
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Fig. 73 . d may be brought to any required distance 

from the knob of the jar e. A simple 
inspection of the figure will show how 
this discharging electrometer acts, and 
how, by increasing or lessening the ^s- 
tance between d and c, the strength of tbe 
charge may be regulated. 

(160) Another useful instrument is 
the balance electrometer of Cuthbertson, 
shown in Fig. 74. A B is a wooden stand, 
about eighteen inches long and six broad, in 
which are fixed two glass supports d e, 
mounted with brass bolls; under the ball 
rf is a brass hook: the ball h is made of two hemispheres, the imder one 
heing fixed to the brass mounting, and the upper one turned with a 
groove to shut upon it, so that it can be taken off" at pleasure; it is 
screwed to a brass tube about four inches long, fitted on to the top of 
e; from its lower end proceeds an arm carrying the piece y c, being two 
hollow balls and a tube, which together makes nearly the same length 
as that fitted on to e: g h, is a straight brass wire, with a knife-edged 
centre in the middle, placed a little below the centre of gravity, and 
equally balanced with a hollow brass ball at each end, the centre or 
axis resting upon a proper shaped piece of brass fixed in the inside of 
the hall h; that part of the hemisphere towards h is cut open to 



Fig. 7-1. 

Jc 



pernulr that end of the balance to descend till it touches d, and the 
upper hemisphere h is also cut open: the arm g is divided into sixty 
grains, and furnished with a slider, to be set at the number of grains 
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the experiment requires: & is a common Henley’s Electrometer 
screwed upon the top of h. The slider is placed loosely on the arm 
g, so that as soon as ^ % is out of the horizontal position it .slides 
forward towards f, and the ascending continues with an accelerated 
motion till h strikes d. 

Now suppose the instrument to be applied to a jar as in the figure; 
a metallic communication by a wire or chain is established between 
c and the inside of the jar, k is screwed upon h with its index point¬ 
ing towards A, the increase of the charge in the^jar is thus shown: 
suppose the slider to be set at fifteen grains, it wilP cause g to rest 
upon/with a pressure equal to that weight: as the charge increases 
in the jar the balls /and g become more and mare repulsive of each 
other; and when the force of this repulsion is sufficient to raise 
fifteen grains, the ball g rises, the slider moves towards 6, and the 
ball h, coming rapidly into contact with rf, discharges the jar, and as 
the force of the repulsion depends upon the intensity of the charge, 
the weight it has to overcome affords a measure of this intensity, and 
enables the experimenter to regulate the amount. 

(161) A ver}-^ useful piece of appa¬ 
ratus for directing with precision 
the charge of a jar or battery, is 
Henley’s XJuiversal Discharger, Fig. 

75; it consists of a wooden stand 
with a socket fixed in its centre, to 
which may be occasionally adapted 
a small table having a piece of ivory 
(which is a non-conductor) inlaid 
on its surface. The table may be raised and kept at the proper 
height by means of a screw s. Two glass pillars P P are cemented 
into the wooden stand. On the top of each of these pillars is fitted 
a brass cap having a ring K attached to it, containing a joint 
moving both vertically and horizontally, and carrying on its upper 
part a spring tube admitting a brass rod to slide through it. Each 
of these rods is terminated at one end either by a ball a h screwed on 
a point, or by a pair of brass forceps, and is furnished at the other 
extremity with a ring or handle of solid glass. The body through 
which the charge is intended to be sent, is placed on the table, and 
the sliding rods, W’hich are moveable in every direction, are then by 
means of the handles brought in contact with the opposite sides, and 
one of the brass caps being connected with the outside of the jar or 
battery, the other may be brought into communication with the 
inner coatings by means of the common discharging rod. Fig. 67. 
For some experiments it is more convenient to fix the substance on 


Fig. 75. 
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which the experiment is to be made in a mahogany &ame F, consist¬ 
ing of two small boards which can be pressed together by screws, 
and which may then be substituted for the table. In either of these 
ways the charge can be directed through any part 'of the substance, 
with the greatest accuracy. 

(162) When several jars are electrically united together, the 
arrangement is called an Electrical Battery. Fig. 76 represents such 
an apparatus. It consists of fifteen jars, the inside coatings of all of 
which are metallic^y coimected by brass rods, and the bottom of 
the box in which they stand, being lined with tin-foil, secures a con¬ 
tinuous conducting surface for the exterior coatings. The battery is 
shown with a Cuthbertson’s Balance Electrometer, and an apparatus 
for striking metallic oxides attached. It is charged in the same 


Fig 76. 



manner as a single jar, by connecting the metallic rods in communi¬ 
cation with the inside coatings with, the prime conductor, as shown 
in the figure; the metallic lining of the box being in good conduct¬ 
ing communication either with the negative conductor or with a good 
discharging train. This does not seem, however, to be the best 
method of arranging a iMtttery. The jars, according to Harris’s 
experience, should be disposed round a common centre (Fig. 77), 
that centre being in communication with the prime conductor. As 
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sho\m in the figure, the central insidated rod C D is in direct com¬ 
munication with the prime conductor, the remaining jars being 
connected with each other. Harris found the difference between the 
two modes of arrangement to be considerable, and in a battery of 
five jars, each containing five square feet of coated surface, to amount 
to one fifth of the entire accumulation. 

Fig. 77. 




(163) By thus multiplying the number of jars we have it in our 
power to accumulate Electricity to an extent limited only by the 
charging power employed. A prodigious apparatus was constructed 
towards the end of the last century by Cuthbertson for the TV- 
leriau Society at Haerlem. It consisted of one hundred jars of five 
and a half square feet each, ao thilt the total amount of coated 
sur&co was five hundred and fifty square feet. This battery, when 
charged with Van Marum’s large machine (102), produced the most 
astonishing effects. It magnetized large steel bars, rent in pieces 
blocks of box-wood four inches square.; melted into red hot globules 
iron wires 25 feet in length and f-lirth of an inch in diameter, and 
dissipated in a cloud of blue smoke tin wires 8 inches long and -Atli 
of an inch in diameter. The management of large electrical 
batteries demands considerable caution, as the discharge of a far 
smaller extent of coated surface than that just described, through 
the body of the operator, would be attended with serious consc- 
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quences : by employing, however, the balance electrometer of Cuth- 
bertson (Fig. 74), or the simple apparatus invented by Harris, and 
shown in Fig. 95, p. 137, all danger may be avoided. 

(164) The extent of charge which a jar or battery is capable of 
receiving may be considerably augmented by moistening the interior. 
It was noticed by Mr. Brooke {OuthherUon's Electricity^ p. 169) 
that a coated jar would take a higher charge when dirty than when 
clean, and in 1792 Cuthbertson made the casual discovery that a 
fresh coated jar, t^ie inside of which was a little damp, would take a 
higher charge'than it could do after it* had been coated for some 
time and was quite dry. This observation induced him to make a 
series of experiments. He found that a battery composed of fifteen 
jars, and containing seventeen square feet of coated glass which on a 
very dry day in March (1796) could only be made to ignite eighteen 
inches of iron wre, took a charge which ignited sixty inches when 
he breathed into each jar through a glass tube. Ho first thought he 
had thus obtained a method of making one battery perform the func¬ 
tions of three, but his subsequei^ experiments on the fusion of wires 
by various quantities of Electricity at the same intensity, led him to the 
conclusion that the increase of effect was equivalent to the addition 
of six jars. A jar containing 168 square inches of coating, made 
very dry, and arranged wth his balance electrometer and eight 
inches of watch pendulum wire, included in the circuit in the manner 
shown in Fig. 76, was found to discharge spontaneously without 
affecting the separation of the balls g f when the slider was set at 
thirty; but when the inside of the jar was moistened by breathing 

* il^to it no spontaneous explosion occurred, but the discharge took 
place through the electrometer, and the wire was fused into balls. 

(165) The^ tendency of jars to spontaneous explosion when very 
clean and dry, may be diminished without moistening their insides, by 
pasting a slip of WTiting paper, about an inch brood, on the inner 
surface of the jar, so as to cover the uncoated interval to the height 
of half an inch above the upper edge of the inner coating. The 
action of this and of the other %ieani that have been employed for 
the same purpose, consists, according to linger {Elements of Elec¬ 
tricity ^ p. 185), in a gradual diminution of the intensity of the 
charge at that part from which it has the greatest tendency to 
explode, by an extension of the charged surface through the medium 
of an imperfect conductor. The height of the uncoated rim of small 
jars should, according to the same authority, be about two or two 
and a half inches; with larger jariT a rim of three inches will be 
sufBcient if they ore fitted up with an interior paper band. Singer 
also recommends to interpose a thickness of writing paper between 
the coating and the glass, which may easily be effected by pastmg 
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the tin-foil first on paper, and afterwards applying-this combined 
coating to the glass. The metallic coatings are thus placed at a 
greater distance from each other, and the chance of fracture is 
diminished. But jars thus fitted up, though they admit of a much 
greater quantity of Electricity being disposed on them than other 
jars without paper, have not for equal quantities of Electricity the 
same amotmt of action, the intensity of the Electricity being much 
less. A thin jar will, with the same amount of attractive force, 
ignite more wire than a thick one. • 

(166) A few experiments illustrative of various phenomena connected 
wi+h the charge and discharge of coated glass may here be introduced. 

Experiments leith the Leyden phial and battery. 

Ex. 1. Fix to the outside coating of the jar, a. Fig. 78, exposing 
about a square foot of coated surface, a curx'^ed Fig. 78. 

wire ft, terminated by a metallic ball c, rising 
to the same height as the knob of the jar d; 
charge the jar, and suspend midway between c 
and d, by a silken thread, a small ball of cork or 
elder pith. The ball will immediately be at¬ 
tracted by d, then repelled to c, again attracted, 
iin(t again repelled, and this will continue for a 
considerable time : when the motion has ceased, 
apply the discharging rod to the jar, no spark or 
siiap w'ill result, proving that the phial has been 
gradually discharged by the pith or cork ball, 
the motion of which from d to c likewise 
proving the opposite electrical states of the outer and inner coatings 

Ex. 2. Place the jar A, Fig. 79, on the Fig. 79. 

insulating stand B, and attempt to charge 
it from the prime conductor, you will find 
it impossible; now apply the knuckle to 
the outside coating, and continue to,turn 
the machine: for every spark fthat enters 
the jar, one will pass between the outside 
coating and the knuckle, and on applying 
the discharging rod, the jar will be found 
to have received a charge. Instead of the 
knuckle, the knob of a ^ooovAHininsulated 
jar p, may be applied as in Fig. 79, both 
jars will receive a chaise. 

This experiment was made by Franklin 
in confirmation of his theory that when a 
jar is charged it contains in reality no 
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more Electricity than it did Before, and that during the act of 
charging the same quantity of “^ra” was thrown out of one side 
of the glass as was thrown on the other side from the conductor of 
the machine. . In order to demonstrate this still more conclusively 
he arranged a series of jars, as shown in Fig. 80, staking care to 


Fig. 80. 



establish a good connection between the outside of the last jar and 
the earth, and he found that “ the fluid that was driven out by the 
first would be received bv the second, and what was driven out of 
the second would be received by the third, &c. A great number of 
jars could therefore be charged with the same labour as one, but not 
equally high, as every bottle in the series receives the new fire and 
loses its old with some reluctance, or rather gives some small 
resistance to the charging, and this circumstance in a numbiT of 
bottles becomes more equal to the charging power, and so repcls^hc 
fire back again on the globe sooner than a single bottle wiU do.” 
{Franklin's Letters, p. 12.) This method of charging a series of 
jars, by giving a direct charge to the first only, is called charging by 
cascade. Thejarsmay be separated and discharged singly, or they 
may be so connected as to produce ow discharge the force of which 
shall be equal to the sum of all the separate ones. For this purpose 
they are placed upright on one common conducting basis, and their 
interior coatings connected metallically together: the whole scries 
may then be discharged precisely in the same manner as a single jar. 
In fact, the arrangement then becomes an ordinary electrical battery. 
Mr. I. Baggs, in a communica^on to the Eoyal Society (Jan. 13th, 
1848), describes a method of charging aud placing jars by which a 
disruptive spark (124) of unusual length and brilliancy is easily 
produced. The jars are charged separately and to the same degree 
of intensity, then quickly placed in series of positive and negative 
surfaces, very near, but not so as to touch. 

* Ex. 8. The following experiment furnishes another beautiful illus¬ 
tration of the theory of the Leyden jifir. It is called the luminous 
or dumtmd jar. The figure represents a jar the coatings of which 
are made up of fifty-five squares of tin-foil 1 inch square, and each 
perforated with a bole iVths of an inch in diameter, and pasted in five 
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rows inside and outside of the jar. The 
diagonals of the square pieces are placed 
horizontal and vertical, and their points or 
angles are separated by about i^th of an 
inch. The ro#8 of the tin-foil squares are 
similarly placedT on the inside of the jar, 
exce])t that their horizontal points nearly 
touch one another at the centres of the cir¬ 
cular holes of the outer squares. During 
tin* charging of the jar tho sparks are seen 
juiiiping from one metallic 'surface to the 
other; and when the ^ar is discharged every 
part of the jar within the boundaries of the 
nu’tallic spangles becomes momentarily illu¬ 
minated, and presenting in a darkened room 
an exceedingly brilliant appearance. 

Ejt. 4. Provide a jar the exterior coating of which is moveable 
(it may be nuide of thin tin plate) ; charge this jar in the usual 
Tiiaimer, and then place it on an insulating stand: touch the knob 
I'rom time to time with a conducting body; the whole charge will 
thus ultimately be removed, and the glass will be brought to its 
natural state: now charge the jar again, remove the outer coating, 
and re-])lace it on the insulating stand ; in this state it will retain its 
charge ft;r an indefinite period. The reason of this is, that the wire 
by which the charge is communicated to the interior coating, being 
left attached to it, indu<*tion docs not take place solely through the 
glass to the opposite coating, but is partly directed, through the air, 
to surrounding conductors : this portion is usually calledyree charge, 
and on removing this, by tcuiching the knob with a conducting body, 
a coiTcsponding portion of free charge, of the opposite kind, makes 
its appearance on the outside coating, owing to the induction which 
is now at liberty to direct itself from that part to surrounding 
objects. But when the t*xterior coating is removed the induction is 
determined entirely through the glasx, and the charge on one side is 
sustained by an exactly equal quantity of the contrary Electricity 
on the other: all interference with surrounding objects is thus 
cut oft*. 

Ex. 5. Provide a jar with both coatings moveable (the jar for this 
purpose must be; as wide at the mouth as at the bottom) : let the 
wire, communicating with the interior coating pass through a glass 
tube, by which it may be removed from the jar without touching the 
metal; charge the jar in the usual manner, then withdraw the inside 
coating; and having set it aside invert the jar upon some badly cou- 
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ducting body, such as the tab]e>cloth, and remove the exterior 
coating; then, on applying the discharging rod to the two coatings, 
no spark or explosion will take place, and they may be taken in the 
hands without producing any shock, proving them to be quite fjree 
from any electrical charge: now re-place the coatings on the jar, aiul 
complete the circuit with the discharging rod; both spark and 
explosion will result, proving that the charge of the Leyden jar is 
dependent on the dielectric glass, and that the only use of the 
coatings is to fuynish a ready means of communication between the 
charged particles. 

Ex. 6. Place a charged jar on an insulated stand, and make a com¬ 
munication between the interior coating and the electric beUs, Pig. 
50; they will remain at rest until the outside of the jar is connected 
with the earth, when the clappers will be set in active motion: thus, 
by touching the exterior coating from time to time w ith the finger, 
the bells Vuay be made to ring at pleasure. 

Ex. 7. Place some gunpowder on the ivory slip of the table of the 
universal discharger, Fig. 75, and .having unscrewed the balls a ft, 
insert the points of the wires into the powder about half an inch 
apart: on passing an explosion from the Leyden phial through the 
powder, it will be scattered in all directions but not ignited, an effect 
occasioned, probably, by the enormous velotnty (288,000 mih's in a 
second, according to Wheatstone’s experiments) with which Elec¬ 
tricity travels, not allowdug sufficient time to produce the efft'cts of 
combustion; that this is the reason is rendered apparent by— 

Ex.'S. In which some loose gunpowder is placed in the ivory 


Fig. S2. 



mortar, Fig. 82, and the circuit interrupted by ten or twelve inches 
of water in a porcelain basin: under these circumstances the gun¬ 
powder is fired on discharging the jar. 
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Fig. 83 represents Mr. •Sturgeon’s apparatus for firing gunpowder. 
The powder is placed in the wooden cup 
A, either dry or made up into a pyra- 
midical form with a little water. The 
brass ball b, which moves on a joint, is 
brought immediately over it, the chains 
c d, being connected with the outer and 
inner surfaces of a Leyden jar. The dis¬ 
charge takes place, and the powder is, 
inflamed. 

Ex. 9. Tie some tow loosely round one of the knobs of the dis¬ 
charging rod, and dip it in powdered resin: place the naked knob 
in contact with the outside of a charged jar, and bring the other 
quickly in contact with the ball a : discharge will take place, and the 
resin will burst into a flame. 

Ex. 10. Place a thick card or some leaves of a book against the 
outer coating of a Leyden jar, or between the knobs of the universal 
discharger: pass the explosion, the discharge will pass through the 
paj)er or card, and perforate it, producing a burr or protrusion in 
both directions, as though the force producing it had acted from the 
centre of the iliickuess of the card outwards; a strong and peculiar 
odovir is at the same time developed. 

Ex. 11. Drill two holes in the ends of a piece of wood half an 
inch long and a quarter of an inch thick: insert two wires in the 
holes, so that the ends within the wood may be rather less than 
a quarter of an inch distant from each other; pass a strong charge 
through the wires, and the wood will split with violence. Stones 
may be split in a similar manner. 

Ex. 12. Hang two curved wires, provided Fig- 84. 

with a knob at each end, in a wine-glass 
nearly full of water, so that the knobs shall 
be about half.au inch asunder: connect a, 

Fig. 84, with the outer eoatin'g of a charged 
jar, and b with the inner coating, by means 
of the discharging rod; ■ when the explosion takes plass the glass 
will bo broken with great violence. 

Ex. 13. liemove the press from the universal discharger, and 
place a lighted candle in the socket: unscrew the balls, and arrange 
the points of the wires a little above the top of the wick of the 
candle, and about one inch apart: charge a jar, and having blonm 
out the candle, make the connections between the outer and inner 
coating: the jar will discharge itself through the smoke of the 
candle, and re-light it. 



Fig. 83. 
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JSIr. 14. Adjust the candle so that the flame shall be exactly 
on a level vdth the two points of the discharging wires; set the 
point of the wire which is to communicate with the interior coating 
of the jar at the distance of one inch and a half from the flame, 
snufl^ the wick of the candle very low, and complete the circuit; the 
jar will discharge itself slowly and put out the caudle. 

Ex. 15. Eemove the candle, and screw the table into the socket of 
the universal discharger: place a lump of sugar on the ivory slip, 
and having screwted tke brass balls on the discharging wires, bring 
the surface of the sugar to nearly the same height as the centre of 
the balls. Fir Lane’s discharging electrometer. Fig. 73, on the 
Leyden phial, and interpose the universal discharger between the 
chain f and the outside coating of the jar: darken the room, and 
turn the electrical miichine. When the jar is charged sufficiently 
high, it will discharge itself over the surt'ace of the sugar, illumiuat- 
ing it, and the light will continue for some time. If five or sis 
eggs be arranged in a straight line, and in contact with each other, 
they will be rendered luminous by passing a small charge through 
them. 


Fig. 85. 



Ex. 16. Place a little model of a brass cannon 
on a circular brass plate fixed on the top of a 
Leyden phial instead of the ])!ill, as shown in Fig. 
85: connect the square piece of brass a with the 
exterior coating, and arrange it at the distance of 
about half an inch from the mouth of th(‘ cannon : 
bring the knob h of the cannon in contacf with 
the prime conductor, and hold a card between the 
mouth of the cannon and the brass plate a, so that 
it shall not touch cither : when the jar has received 
a sufficient charge, the explosion w'ill pass, and the card will be per¬ 
forated, as in experiment 10. 

Ex. 17. Colour a card with vermilion, unscrew' tho balls from the 
universal discharger, and place the points on opposite sides of tho 
card, one about half au inch above the other; discharge a jar through 
the card, it will be perforated at the point opposite to the wire con¬ 
nected with the negative side of the jar; a zig-zag black line of 
reduced mercuiy will be found extending from the point where the 
positive wire touches the card to the place of perforation. This 
carious result arises from the great facility with which positive 
Electricity passes through air, as compared to negative; and on 
repeating the experiment in vacuo, the perforation always takes 
place at a point intermediate between the two wires. 

Ex. 18. To the knob of a large jar A, Fig, 80, screw a small 
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metallic stage C, on which place a small jar B; charge pig 
the large jar in the usual manner: 4;he small jar, though 
it w’ill not be charged in the usual acceptation of the 
term, will ncTcrtheless be in a state of polarization; and 
on bringing one ball of the discharging rod in contact 
with the exterior coating of the large jar, and the other 
in contact with the knob of the small jar, a flash and 
report will result, arising from the neutralization of a 
portion of the negative Electricity of the outside %urface 
of A, by a corresponding portion of positive Electricity 
from the interior of B : both jars will now be charged, 
the inner surface of A and the outer surface of B being 
positive, and the outer surface of A and the inner surface 
of B negative; and both jars may be discharged together, by con¬ 
necting the inside of B by means of a wire or chain with the outside 
of A, and bringing one knob of the discharging rod in contact with 
this wire or chain, and the other on the stage C, on which the small 
jar stands. If the large jar A be first discharged in the usual 
manner, by bringing one knob of the discharging rod in contact with 
its outside coating, and the other within striking distance of the 
stage C, a second charge will be communicated to it, by the electro- 
polar influence of the small jar, the moment that the discharging rod 
is removed; and a second small explosion will take place on applying 
the discharging rod, after which both jars will be reduced nearly to 
a state of neutrality. 

JELp. 19. Fill the bent glass tube, c d. Fig. 87, with resin, or sealing- 
wax, then introduce two wires, a b, through its ends, so that they 
may touch the resin and penetrate a little Fig. 87. 



way into it: let a person hold the tube 
over a clear fire by the silk string e, so as 
to melt the resin, and at the same time 
connect the wires with the interior and 
exterior coatings of a charged jar: while 
the resin is solid, the discharge cannot 



take place through it, but as it melts it becomes a conductor, and 
then the discharge passes* freely. 


Ex. 20. The sudden rarefaction which air undergoes daring the 
passage of the electric spark through it, is well shown by an apparatus 
invented by Mr. Xinnersley, of Philadelphia, and shown in Fig. 88. 
It consists of a glass tube ten inches long and two inches in 
diameter, closed air-tight at both its ends by two brass caps: a hhiaII 
glass tube, open at both ends, the lower one beut^at a right angle, 
passes through the bottom cap, and enters the water contained in the 
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lower portion of the large tube. Through the 
middle of each of the brass caps a wire is intro¬ 
duced, terminating in a brass knob within the 
tube, and capable of sliding through the caps, so as 
to be placed at any distance from each other. If 
the two knobs be brought into contact, and a 
Leyden jar discharged through the wires, the air 
within the tube undergoes no change in volume: 
bat if the knobs are placed at some distance from 
each other when the jar is discharged, a spark 
passes from one knob to the other: the consequence 
is a sudden rarefaction of the air in the tube, shown 
by the water instantaneously rising to the top of the small tube, and 
then suddenly subiNding; after which it gradually sinks to the bottom 
of the tube, the air slowly recovering its original volume. 

Bx. 21. Pig. 89 represents two small electric jars, coated as usual, 
externally, and provided with valves to withdraw the air from them 
by means of an air-pump. After the exhaustion, brass balls are 
Fig. 89. screwed on the necks of the jars over the valves. 

Prom the brass caps wires proceed a few inches 
within the phials, terminating in blunt points. ^ 
jar fitted up in this manner may be charged and 
discharged like a common Leyden phial, induction 
taking place with great frcility through highly 
rarefied air. When charged and discharged in a 
dark room, the extremity of the wire in the inside 
becomes beautifully illuminated with a star or pencil of rays (as 
shown in the figure), according as the Electricity happens to be 
positive or negative. This experiment is known as the Leyden 
vacuiun. 

Ex. 22. One of the most beautiful experiments in Electricity is that 
called (though most improperly) the “ falling star it is produced by 
transmitting a considerable electrical accumulation through an ex¬ 
hausted receiver. Singer, in his excellent “ Elements of Electricity,” 
recommends a glass tube,five feet in length and | of an inch in diameter, 
capped with brass at each extremity. When such a tube is exhausted, 
no ordinary Electricity -will pass through it in any other than a diflused 
state; but by employing the charge of a very large lm,intemeJy charged, 
a brilliant flash is obtained through the whole length of the tube. The 
metallic termination in the tube should be a very small and .well 
polished ball; and if care be taken to have the braes caps well rounded, 
and tiie lur within the tube not too much attenuated, the experiment 
will rarely fiul. If the tube be six feet long, it may be four inches in 



Fig. 88. 
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diameter, and a jar having five square feet of coating should be 
employed. An assistant should work the pump, and the operator 
should occasionally try to pass the charge down; when at a certain 
degree of exhaustion, it does so in a brilliant line of white light. 

Ex. 23. Fig. 90 represents an apparatus for showing the 
explosion of gunpowder by Fig. 90. 

Electricity. It is generally 
made seven or eight inches 
long, and nearly the same 
height to the top of the roof; 
the side, and that half of the 
roof next the eye, are omitted in 
the figure, that the inside may 
be more conveniently seen. 

The sides, back, and* front of 
the house are joined to the 
bottom by hinges; the roof is 
divided into two parts, which 
are also fastened by hinges to the sides: .the building is kept together 
by a ridge fixed half way on one side of the roof, so that when the 
building is put together it holds it in its place. Within^the house 
there is a brass tube 1^ inch long, and f of an inch in diameter, 
screwed on to a pedestal of wood, which goes through about one- 
eighth of an inch, the other end by means of a chain has a communi¬ 
cation to the hook d; at the other side of the tube, a piece of ivory, 
one inch long, is screwed, with a small hole for a wire to slide into. 

To use this apparatus, fill the b'rass tube a with gunpowder, and 
ram the wire b a small way into the ivory tube; then connect the 
hook e with the bottom of a large jar, interposing a dish of water 
as in Fig. 82: charge the jar, and form a communication from the 
hook d to the knob; discharge will take place, the gunpowder will 
explode, throwing asunder the' roof, upon which the sides, front, and 
back will fall down, without, however, undergoing any damage. The 
apparatus may be placed on the 
ground, or on a table out of doors, 
communication being established 
with the Leyden phial within by 
means of insulated wires. 

Ex. 24. Fig. 91 exhibits a piece 
of apparatus for showing in an 
amusing manner the power of the 
electric discharge to cause the ele¬ 
ments of water, viz., oxygen and 

K 2 
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hjdrogen, to enter into combination. The metallic wire wbicb passes 
through the touch-hole of the small brass cannon is insulated from 
the metal by a hollow tube of ivory; this wire reaches nearly but not 
quite across the bore of the barrel. The cannon is charged in the 
following manner:—the mixture of the oxygen and hydrogen gas 
being ready in a 4 or 6 oz. stoppered bottle, the cannon is filled with 
sand, and being held close to the mouth of the bottle, the stopper is 
removed, and the sand from the cannon entering, the gas at the same 
moment ascen^jm^ occupies its place. The mouth of the cannon is 
closed by a cork, which is projected to a considerable distance by the 
force of the explosion. A single inspection of the figure will show 
the manner of passing the electric discharge. 

JEx. 25. The fc^owing experiment is exceedingly beautiful, and 
highly interestiuj^ra demonstrating the opposite electric states of a 
charged jar. Make the resinous cake of an electrophorus dry and 
warm: draw lines on it with the knob of a positively charged jar, and 
sift over these places a mixture of sulphur and red-lead; on inclining 
the plate to allow the excess of the powder to fall off, every line 
marked by the knob of the jar wifi, be observed covered with the 
sulphur^ w hils t the minium will be dispersed. On wiping the plate, 
and drawing figures W'ith the outside of the jar, the sulphur will be 
dispersed, and the minium collected in a very elegant manner on the 
lines described by the outside of the jar. The rationale of this 
experiment is as follows:—the sulphur and red-lead, by the friction 
to which they have been exposed, are brought into opposite electrical 
states, the sulphur is rendered negative, and the red-lead positive, so 
that when the mixture is made to fall on surfaces possessing one or 
the other Electricity in a free state, the sulphur will be collected on 
the positive, and the minium on the negative portions of the plate, 
according to the well-known law of electric attraction. This experi¬ 
ment may be varied by tracing various lines at pleasure on a smooth 
plate of glass, with the knob of a jar, charged first with positive and 
then with negative Electricity: on gently dusting the surface with 
the mixture of sulphur and red-lead, a series of red and yellow outlines 
will be formed. This experiment is known as “ Lichtenberg’s figures.’ ’ 

The mechanical effects, and calorific phenomena accompanying the 
discharge of on electric battery, are exemplified in the following 
experiments. 

Ex. 20. Between the boards of the press of the universal dis¬ 
charger (Fig. 75) lay a piece of stout plate-glass, and send a powerful 
charge through it, the glass will not only be broken into fragments, 
but a portion even reduced to an impalpable powder. 

Ex. 27. Jjay a fine iron chain, about two feet long, upon a sheet 
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of white paper, and transmit a charge from six or eight square feet of 
coated surface through it: on removing the chain, its outline will be 
observed marked upon the paper with a deep stain at each link, 
indeed, if this charge is sufficiently powerful, the paper is frequently 
burnt through. ., 

Ex. 28. Place a slip of tin-foil, or of gold leaf, between two pieces 
of paper, allowing the ends to project, and press the whole firmly 
together between the boards of the press of the universal discharger; 
transmit the shock of a battery through it, the ffiet^s will be com¬ 
pletely oxidized; if gold leaf be the metal employed, the paper will 
be found stained of a deep purple hue. 

Ex. 29. If a piece of paper be laid on the table of the discharger, 
and a powerful shock directed through it, it will ^ tom in pieces. 

The electrical battery is exhibited in Pig. 76, in the arrangement 
for fusing metallic wires, and converting them into oxides, and in 
Pig. 71' a large jar is represented in the experiment of fusing fine 
iron wire, a wire being substituted in place of the chain at e. The 
best material for this purpose is the finest flattened steel, sold at the 
watchmakers’ tool shops, under the name of watch-pendulum wire. 
It does not require a large extent of coated surface merely to fuse 
metallic wires, provided they are sufficiently thin; but to effect their 
oxidation, large batteries are necessary. 

Pig. 92 represents a useful appa¬ 
ratus for deflagrating metallic wires, 
invented by Professor Hare. Two 
brass plates « «, are fixed in a pe¬ 
destal by a bolt N, about which 
they have a circular motion. On 
one of the plates a glass column C is 
cemented, surmounted by a forceps 
P; at the corresponding plate there 
is a brass rod R, furnished also with 
a forceps. Between this forceps and 
that at P the wire through which 
the electric charge is to be sent is 
stretched; it may be of various 
lengths, according to the angle 
which the plates « s make with each 
other. The bottom of the pedestal 
is jn communication with the exterior coating of a jar or battery 
which is charged from the prime conductor B, and with which it is 
allowed to remain in communication. Now, it is obvious that in this 
case, touching the conductor is equivalent to touching the inner 


Fig. 92. 
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coating of tlie battery. However, by causing one of the knobs of 
the discharger D to be in contact with the insulated forceps F, and 
approximating the other knob to the prime conductor, the charge 
will pass through the wire W. 

The oxides of metals produced by sendjng powerful electric dis¬ 
charges through fine wires, and which may be preserved by stretch¬ 
ing them about i of an inch above sheets of white paper, are 
exceedingly beautiful: the wires disappear with a brilliant flash, and 
the paper is fobiid Viarked as described below (from Singer’s Elec¬ 
tricity), though no description can convey an adequate idea of the 
beauty of the impressions. 



Diameter. 

Colour of the Oxides on paper. 

Gold wire 

of an inch 

purple and brown. 

Silver 

rhr 


grey, brown, and green. 

Platinum 

TsT 

W 

grey and light brown. 

Copper 

Tiir 


green, yellow, and brown. 

Iron 

rirr 

V 

light brown. 

Tin 

fiv 

n 

yellow and grey. 

Zinc 



dark brown. 

Lead 

tIt 


brown and blue grey. 

Brass 



purple and brown. 

Ex. 30. By the 

following experiment it will be proved that Elec- 


tricity exerts an agency directly the reverse of the above, viz., that of 
restoring to the metallic state oxide of tin. If a portion of this 

oxide be enclosed in a glass tube, and a 
succession of strong explosions directed 
through it, the glass will after a time be 
found stained with metallic tin; and ver¬ 
milion may be resolved into mercury and 
sulphur, by the charge of a modemte sized 
jar. 

JJx. 31. The equality of two Electricities 
disposed on the inner and outer surfaces of 
the Leyden jar was proved by Franklin’s 
experiment (Ex. 1). 

The following beautiful illustration by 
Erichman ig lUccwise full' of instruction on 
this point. Let a plate of coated glass, S, 
be placed vertically on a stand, and let two 
pith-ball electroscopes, ^ n, be attached, to 
the coatings. Bring the coating F into 
contact with the prime conductor, the coat¬ 
ing N being in good conducting communica- 


Fig. 93. 
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tion with the ground. As the charging proceeds the ball p will be 
repelled by the free Electricity of P, while the ball n retains its 
origixial position. On allowing the apparatus to remain undisturbed 
for some time, the free Electricity of P will be gradually dissipated, 
and the ball p will drop into its original position. Now charge the 
plate again, and immediately cut off the communication between N 
and the ground. The ball^ will slowly descend towards P as before, 
but at the same time n will begin to rise, and by the time p ban 
reached the position o, n will have risen to J, thcf an^le between the 
balls being about the same as at first. Both balls will then slowly 
“ink till the charge is lost by dissipation. If during the descent of 
the balls we touch N, the ball n will suddenly sink, and p will as 
suddenly rise by an equal amount. On removing the finger from Nj 
p will fall and « will rise to nearly their former places, and the slow 
descent of both will again recommence. The same thing will happen 
if we touch P ,—p will fall down close to the plate, and n will rise, 
and so on; and these alternate touchings of the coatings may be 
repeated a great many times before the plate is discharged. 

In order to understand this beautiful experiment it must be 
remembered that as Ibng as N is in communication with the ground 
it cannot retain any free Electricity’, and, therefore, under these 
circumstances the ball n can never be repelled; but as the free Eec- 
tricity on P is dissipated a corresponding portion of the opposite 
Electricity must be liberated from N, and escape to the earth, and 
this action must go on till the entire charge is lost. But when hoik 
surfaces are imidated^ as the free Electricity of P is absorbed by the 
atmosphere, a corresponding quantity of the opposite Electricity is 
liberated as before from N; but as it cannot now escape to the earth 
it becomes free Electricity, and repels the electroscope n. But this 
free Eectricity becomes gradually absorbed by the air, and thus the 
entire charge is after a time dissipated. 

(167) The arrangement of Electricity on a charged surface is 
strikingly shown by the following experiment introduced by Faraday. 

A cylinder of gauze wire is placed on a plate of shell-lac; over it, 
but aot resting on the lac, is placed another similar but larger gauze 
cylinder. These cylinders correspond with the coatings of a Leyden 
jar, the glass of which is represented by the intervening dielectric air: 
a small charge of Electricity is conveyed from the prime conductor 
of an electrical machine to the inner cylinder by means of a brass 
ball suspended by a silk thread. On now touchi^ the inner coating 
of the inner cylinder with a disc of gilt piq>er insulated by a stick of 
lac, and then examining its condition by the torsion Electrometer, it 
is foiuid to be neutral; but on passing the proof plane between the 
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two cylinders, and touching the outer coating of the iwner one, it 
brings away a charge of positive Electricity. In like manner, on 
touching the ofuter coating of the outer cylinder no Electricity is 
obtained; but &om the iniwr coating a negative charge is transferred 
to the disc, which is rendered sensible by bringing the latter into 
contact with the electroscope. 

These are simple consequences of FarQday’s theory of static in¬ 
duction, (78, et seq.) The same general principles may be illustrated 
with a common J[je^den phial, thus: let the jar (the outer coating of 
which is a little higher than the inner) be charged, and its ball and 
rod immediately removed by an insulating thread ’of white silk : now 
apply a carrier ball to either the inside or the outside coating; no 
signs of Electricity will be obtained, the two forees being entirely 
engaged to each other hg induction through the glass. Now insulate 
the jar, and restore the ball and rod. tinder these circumstances 
induction will take* place through the air towards external objects, 
the tension of the polarized glass will fall, and the parts projecting 
above the jar will give electrical indications and charge the carrier; 
at the shme time the outside coating will be found in the opposite 
electrical state, and inductric towards external surrounding objects, 
because a part of the force previously directed inwards will now be 
at liberty. The charge upon an insulated conductor in the middle 
of a room is, according to Faraday’s views, in the same relation to 
the walls of that room as the charge upon the inner coating of a« 
Leyden jar is to the outer coating of the same jar, one is not more 
free or dissimulated than the other; and when we sometimes make 
Electricity appear where it was not evident before, as in the above 
experiment upon the outside of a charged jar, when after insulating it 
we touch the inner coating, it is only because we divert more or less 
of the inductive force from one direction into another, for not the 
slightest change is in such circumstances impressed upon the cha¬ 
racter or action of the force, and the terms, ^^free charge'^ and 
“ dissimulated Electricityf convey therefore erroneous notions if 
they are meant to imply any difference as to the mode or kind of 
action (Ex. Mesear. 1682—1684). Harris entertains similar views : 
a coated jar, he says (Phil. IS'ans. 1834), may be considered as a sort 
of compound conductor in which the controlling effect of the insu¬ 
lated coating in respect of the electrometer is greatly increased by 
its proxi^ty to the other in a free state, hence a much greater 
quantity may be accumulated on a given extent of surface with the 
sMne intensity. “ The difference between electrical accumulation on 
cx)ated glass and that on simple conductors is only in degree of 
effect, the laws incidental to the electrified substance remain the same.’* 
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(168) Laws of electrical accumulation. These have been mi¬ 
nutely and successfully studied by Harris, the results of whose 
investigations are given in the Transactions of the "Plymouth Imtitu- 
tion, and in the Transactions of the Soyal Society^ 1884,1836,1839. 
The following is a brief resume of some of his conclusions:— 

1°. Precisely the same charge accumulates on a coated surface 
whether we suppose the opposite coating to be insulated and con¬ 
nected with one of the conductors of the Fig. 9^. 

machine, or whether it be in a freely unin¬ 
sulated state, or whether it operate through 
an intervening jar. In order to measure 
the force and extent of electrical accu¬ 
mulations, he employed an instrument 
which he calls the Electro-Thermometer, 

If^ig. 94. It consists of an air thermome¬ 
ter through the bulb of which there is 
stretched, air tight, a fine platinum wire ; 
the bulb is screwed, also air tight, on a 
small open vessel containing a coloured 
liquid, and soldered at the extremity of a 
long bent glass tube, to which is adapted 
a graduated scale: the fluid is adjusted to 
the zero of the scale by a small screw 
valve at the top of the bulb. 

When an electrical accumulation is passed through the platinum 
wdre it becomes more or less heated, expanding the air, and forcing 
the coloured fluid up the 
vertical tube, the height to 
which it ascends being 
measured on the scale. The 
delicacy of this instrument 
depends on the size of the 
platinum wire, which for 
ordinary purposes may be 
from the T*tfth to the n^oth 
of an inch in diameter, and 
about 3 inches in length, 
corresponding with the dia¬ 
meter of the ball. The 
heigjit to which the fluid 
rises is as the square of 
the quantity of Electricity 
discharged. 



Fig. PS. 
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For transmitting the explosion through the wire the simple appa¬ 
ratus, shown in Fig. 95, was contrived, c is a brass ball supported 
on a rod of varnished glass passing through the mahogany baUy^ 
supported on the glass pillar g. The ball c has a hole drilled verti¬ 
cally through its centre, so as to admit of the wire d, carrying at its 
lower end the discharging hfill rf, passing fieely through it. The wire 
d has two or three small holes drilled in it by w'hich it can be supported 
at a given height on the ball c, by means of a pointed bent wire 
attached to a hin^ joint at «, and provided with an insulating handle. 
The ball c is in direct communication with the inside coating of the 
jar or battery, and the ball 6, insulated on a stout pillar of glass, is 
connected in any required way with the outside coating. To effect 
tfie discharge the bent brass w’ire is liberated by a light touch of the 
glass handle, upon which the balls d and h come sharply into contact, 
t. ansmitting the accumulation in a certain and invariable way without 
leaving any residuum in the battery. 

(169) A jar containing about five square feet of coated surface 
was charged with four turns of the machine, mid then dis¬ 
charged through the Tliermo-Electrometer: the fluid rose nine 
degrees. The jar ^as now placed on an insulating stand, and its 
external coating connected by a wire with the internal coating of a 
second and precisely similar jar, uninsulated and provided with a 
Lane’s discharging Electrometer (Fig. 73). The Electro-Thermo¬ 
meter was likewise included in the circuit. After four turns of the 
machine the second jar discharged, and the fluid rose as before nine 
degrees. The small residuum in the second jar being removed (the 
first jar retaining its charge), the machine was again put in potion; 
after four turns the discharge of the second jar again took place, and 
the fluid again rose nine degrees. When the second jar was much 
smaller than the first, the explosion took place at about each turn of 
the plate till the large insulated jar was fully charged; and, as in 
both eases, the second jars were charged from the outer coating of 
the first, their explosions may be taken as fair measures of the 
relative quantities of Electricity communicated by the machine; and 
as these explosions correspond to equal numbers of revolutions, it 
follows that the accumulation in the insulated jar must have pro¬ 
ceeded by equal increments, and consequently that equal quantities 
of Electricity were thrown on at each time. When several jars were 
Bubstitu^d for the single jar, each being carefully insulated, the 
results were the same; and when two equal and similar jars were 
insulated, and one connected with the positive and the other with 
the negative conductor, their outer coatings being joined by a 
metallic rod, the effects of the accumulation in either system. 
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estimated as before at given intervals, were precisely similar, and 
corresponded to an equal number of turns of the plate, proving that 
the ^respective quantities which continued to accumulate in the 
opposite system after each discharge, must haife been also precisely 
similar. 

(170) Prom these experiments it appears: 1**. That equal quanti¬ 
ties of Eleciricity are given off at each revolution of the plate to an 
wncharged amface, or to a surface cTmrged to any degree short of 
saturation. 2^. That a coated surface receives e^bal quantities in 
equal times, and that the number of revolutions of the machine is a 
fai»* measure of the relative quantities of Electricity, all other things 
remaining the same. 3°. That the explosions of a second jar charged 
from the outer coatings of the first, are proportional to the quantity 
of Electricity thrown on the inner coating. The quantity of Electri- 
(dty may therefore be easily and correctly estimated by the number 
of explosions. 

(171) In accordance with these principles, Sir Wm. Harris con¬ 
structed his Unit Jar, a little apparatus which he found of the 
greatest service to him in his subsequent investigations. It consists 
of a small jar, K, exposing about six square inches of coated siurface. 


Fig. 96. 



inverted on a brass rod fixed to the conductor of the marine, or 
otheswise sustained on a separate insulation; and the jar or battery 
to be charged is connected with its outer surfisce through the inter¬ 
vention of the brass ball 5, as seen in Fig. 97. In this arrange¬ 
ment Electricity is con tinually supplied to the jar, and the amount 
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of accumulation accurately measured by the number of charges which 
the unit jar has received, the charges being determinable by means 
of the discharging balls n By increasing or diminishing • the 
distance between the discharging balls, the value of the unit may be 
rendered as great or as small as we please. Hence, if the balla(»be 
securely fixed, and the distance between their points of discharge 
accurately measured by means of a micrometer screw and index at S, 
comparative quantities may be always estimated and restored from 
time to time wittf a great degree of accuracy. {JBhil. Trans. 1834, p 
217.) 

(172) Much difference of opinion has existed amongst electricians 
as to w'hether this instrument is. really a true measure of the 
quantity of Electricity thrown into a Leyden jar. The late Mr. 
Sturgeon (who was an excellent practical electrician), observes 
{Lectures on Electricity^ p. 227) : “ After the first discharge has 
taken place, the resistance of the jar J (Fig. 97) against the 


Fig. 97. 



reception of fluid from the outside of the unit jar is increased, and 
the discharging intensity will be accomplished by a less quantity of 
fluid than at first; and this second discharge of the unit jar throws a 
still less proportion of the diminished quantity into J than in the 
previous discharge; and thus it is that each succeeding charge 
requires less and less fluid iix the discharging intensity, and a 
corresponding disproportion enters the jar J. When the intensity 
of J becomes considerable, the unit jar will be nearly choked up,^and 
incapable of receiving any but a very trifling quantity of fluid.” 
Although however it is doubtless true that at each successive dis¬ 
charge of the unit jar when measuring into a jar or battery, the 
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outside of the unit jar becomes more and more charged, it seems clear 
that its inner surface must be also proportionately more charged 
each time before the balls connected with the coatings can have the 
relations requisite for discharge brought on; and in the discharge it 
is not the whole of the Electricity which passes, but just that portion 
which brings the inside and outside into equilibrium; and this will 
bo the same quantity for every discharge. The jar is therefore a 
true measure as long as the circumstances of position, &c., are not 
altered. On this subject Professor Faraday has favoured us with 
the following remarks, which we gladly insert, as *they seem to 
dispose satisfactorily of the whole question. After describing some 
experiments relating to the resistance or back action, he says: “ The 
same difference will in every case exist between the balls n Fig. 
9G, when a spark is ready to pass. Thus, suppose the unit jar has 
about one tenth of the electric capacity of the large jar J, Fig. 97, 
and that being charged up to its discharging point, it contains ten of 
positive Electricity; then these ten will ^ass on into the large jar as 
a discharge spark, and none will within the unit jar. Now^, 

the conductor of the machine, the outside of the unit jar, and the ball 
and wire of the large jar, will all appear positive to a carrier ball. 
But w'hen the machine is turned, although a rise in positive condition 
will gradually take place on all the surfaces, still the mutual relation 
of n and n’ to each other will be the same as hrfore, and the mutual 
relation of the inner and outer coating of the unit jar will be to each 
other absolutely as before; for no external relation can alter their 
mutual relation, though it may affect the outer coatings, both of the 
large jar and of the unit jar. So the machine must exert a higher 
charging power than before, which is shown by placing an Electro- 
meter on its conductor; and when ten units have been thrown into 
J, then, if after the eleventh the machine conductor be discharged, 
the jar J will be discharged back between n and n’, because of tho 
re-action backwards. Still, whenever a spark does pass from n to n’, 
the Electricity passing must be equal; because the inductive relations 
of tho coatings to each other through the glass, and the like relations 
of the balls n n* to each other, remain absolutely the same. This is, 
as I think, a rigid consequence of the principles of inductive action.” 

(173) The f^e action of an electrical accumulation is estimated 
by the interval it can break throug^t, and is directly proportional to 
the quantity of Electricity. Experiment: Two similar jars, each 
coi^aiuing five square feet of mirfaoe, being connected together, and 
with a Lane’s discharging Electrometer (Fig. 73), the balls being set 
at iVth of an inch apart, the discharge took place at the end of two 
and a half turns of the plate; the interval being doubled, the dis- 
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charge passed at the end of turns; the interval beiog trebled, at 
tmm toms; when the interval between the balls amounted to -^ths 
of an inch, it required ten turns of the machine to produce a 
discharge. 

(174) But the free action is invereely proportional to the swrface. 
^Experiment: One of the jars in the former experiment being re¬ 
moved, the balls being set at i^ths of an inch, the discharge took 
place with five turns of the plate; the second jar being returned to 
its place, and thft balls being se^at Aths of an inch, the discharge 
again took place with five turns; and, on adding two more similar 
jars and setting the balls at Voth of an inch, or one quarter the first 
distance, the discharge still took place with^tjc turns. 

(175) If however as the surface increases the Electricity increases 
also, in the same ratio, then the discharging interval remains the 
same; but if as Electricity is increased the surface is diminished, 
then the discharging interval is directly as the square of the quantity 
of Electricity. 

Experiment: The balls dt the Electrometer being set at v'lfths of 
an inch, the discharge of a single jar took place with 21 turns; a 
second similar jar being added, the balls remaining as before, the dis¬ 
charge took place with^oc turns ; a third jar being added, with seven 
turns; two similar jars being used, the interval remaining the same, 
the discharge took place at five turns; but when one jar, i. e. half the 
surface was removed, and the balls set at i*oths of an inch, the dis¬ 
charge occurred at ten turns. K we represent the quantity of 
Electricity by Q, the interval by I, and the surface by S, we get the 
following equation, I = j, from which we get Q = S I, and thus 
derive another means of estimating the relative quantity of Electri¬ 
city thrown upon a given surface, supposing the surface to bo either 
in a divided or an undivided state, and all other things remaining the 
same.* 

(176) The want of a correct knowledge of these laws has occa¬ 
sioned some uncertainty in electrical inquiries. Thus, in describing 
some experiments with his steel yard Electrometer (Fig, 74), 
Cuthbertson assumed (Practical Electricity, p. 175,178,179,180), 
that when the slider had been set to 15 and 30 so as to measure 
separate charges, the surface being constant, the corresponding 
accumulations were in the sanse ratio, i. e. as 2 : 1; whereas, in 
order to obtain a double accumulation, the slider should be set to 60 
instead of 80, since the opposing forces should be to each othgr as 
4:1. It was assumed also by Singer (Elements of Electricity, 

* In relation to this subject, see also Harris’s experiments detailed in chap. ii. 
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p. 177), that the same Quantity of Electricity will fuse the same 
length of wire, whether it be disposed on Iwo jars or only on one, but 
in the experiment on which he relies for the demonstration of this, 
when the two jars were connected together, the slider of the Electro¬ 
meter should have been set at 7^ grains instead of at 15 grains, 
because, as Harris has shown, when the same Electricity is disposed 
on a double surf^e, the intensity or free action is reduced to one- 
fourth ; by setting the slider therefore a^ 15 grains. Singer nearly 
doubled the quantity of Electricity accumulated. * 

(177) When the same quantity of Electricity is dfbposed on the 
same extent of coated surface, divided into two or more equal parts, 
there is a gradual loss of power, till at last, when a given amount is 
disposed on a great number of jars, the effect on the wire of the 
Thermo-Electrometer becomes altogether iusensible. Neither does 
the effect go on increasing in the same ratio with the quantity of 
Electricity and the number of jars; e. g. double the quantity of 
Electricity disposed on two jars does not produce four times the 
effect, as it would do if the Electricity in one jar only had been 
doubled, but only about two and a half times; the differences become 
more considerable as the number of jars is increased, till at length a 
limit appears to obtain, in which the advantage derived from an 
increased quantity becomes neutralized by the opposite effect, and 
the increased number of jars. 

(178) The method of estimating the quiiiitity of Electricity in jars 
and batteries by the fusion of wires as employed by the older 
electricians, and also to a great extent by Cuthbertson and Singer is 
very uncertain, since wires may become fused with but little difference 
iu appearance when very different quantities are passed through 
them {Singer, p. 180) ; besides which, it is very difficult to ascertain 
w’ith precision the point at which fusion takes place, so that the wire 
may be just made red hot through the whole length and then drop 
into balls (Cuthbertson, p. 180). The practice also of moistening the 
interior of jars by breathing into them, leads to great imeertainty in 
accurate experiments. It is in fact little more than an ingenious 
method of increasing the inner coating in such a way as to extend 
the surface, as to increase the quantity of Electricity, the attractive 
force of the free action remaining the same. The heating effects 
however of given quantities of Electricity discharged under the same 
conditions through a metallic wire are always the same, whatever 
may have been its previous tension or intensity (145) relating to the 
conductors on which the accumulation has taken place; e. g. a given 
quantity of Electricity accumulated on coated jars always produces 
the same effect on the wire of the Electro-Thermometer (Eig- 94), 
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-n hetlier accumulated on thick glass or on t^, or on a greater or less 
extent of surface, the number of jars and the length of the circuit 
being the same. Harris found, however, that the effects of given 
quantities of Electricity discharged through the Electro-Thermometer 
varied with the resistance, being less with a long circuit than with a 
short one, and varying in an inverse ratio of the length. 

(179) By varying the striking distance between the balls of 
Lane’s Electrometer, no variation in the effects on the wire of the 
Thermometer occurs, even when the striking interval is made very 
considerable b^ enclosing the balls in the receiver of an air pump and 
exhausting the air, so long as the quantity of Electricity remains the 
same. The effect of exhausting the air however is to facilitate the 
discharge, e. g. w'hen the density of the air is diminished to one-half, 
the discharge occurs with one-half of the quantity .accumulated; that 
is, w'ith one fourth of the intensity or free action, and the distance 
through which a given accumulation can discharge is^n an inverse 
simple ratio of the density of the air; e. g. in air of one-half the 
density, the discharge occurs at twiee the distance; in other words, 
the resistance of the air is as the square of the density directly. From 
this it would appear that in air highly rarefied, as in the upper 

egions of the atmosphere, no considerable electrical accumulations 
can take place; and one of the most beautiful experiments in 
Electricity is to pass discharges through long distances in rarefied 
air, by which exact imitatipns of summer lightnings are produced. 

(180) The resistance to discharge in air (a non-conductor) is of a 
different nature to the resistance offered by conducting bodies; in 
the former it arises solely from the pressure of non-conducting 
particles, and when the attractive forces are sufficiently great to 
overcome the resistance, the discharge passes without regard to 
distance. Harris found also that the restraining power of air is not 
affected by heat; the discharge between two balls in an air-tiglit 
receiver taking place, with precisely the same quantity of accumu¬ 
lation at all temperatures between 50° and 300° Fah. The insulating 
power of air depends therefore solely on its density, and it w’ould 
appear also that heat (if material) must be a non-conductor of 
Electricity, since it does not in the leairt degree impair the insulating 
power of air. 

(181) The supposed eondveting power of a vacuum is unphiloso- 
phical, as a space free from all matter can scarcely be said to have 
any positive qualities whatever ; the reason an electrified body 
discharges to a conducting body in vacuo more readily than in air is, 
because there is less restraining power in consequence of non-con¬ 
ducting particles of air. The discharge does not however occur in 
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consequence of any tendency of the electric principle to evaporate, 
but solely because of the removal of the obstructions interposed 
between the points fromy and toward which, the accumulated 
Electricity tends to flow, and if the density of air could be indejmitehf 
diminished, and the distance between the points of action indejmitely 
increased, we should in all probability eventually have the same 
relative electrical state continued without dissipation. 

(182) Such are some of the important principles of electrical action, 
established by the researches of this able and indefatigable Elec¬ 
trician. A brief recapitulation of the results may be, in conclusion, 
uceful. 

P. An electrical accumulation proceeds by equal increments; a 
coated surface receiving equal quantities in equal times, all other 
tilings remaining the same, and the quantity of Electricity passing 
from the ou^ poating is always proportional to the quantity added 
to the inner 

2“. The quantity of Electricity accumulated may be measured by 
the revolutions of the plate, or by the explosion of a jar connected 
with the outer coating. It is as the surface iqpltiplied by the interval 
the accumulation can pass. When the surface is constant, it is as 
the interval; when the interval is constant, it is as the surface. It 
is also as the surface multiplied by the square root of the free action; 
when therefore the surface is constant, it is as the square root of the 
attractive force. 

3*^. The interval which the accumulation can pass is directly pro¬ 
portional to the quantity of Electricity, and inversely proportional to 
the surface; it is as the quantity divided by the surface. If the 
"Electricity and surface be either increased or decreased in the same 
proportion, the interval remains the same. If as the Electricity is 
increased, the surface be decreased, the interval will be as the square 
of the quantity of Electricity. 

4®. The force of electrical attraction varies in the inverse ratio of 
the squares of the distance between the points of contact of the 
opposed conductors, supposing the surfaces to be plane and parallel: 
or otherwise, between two points which fall within the respective 
hemispheres, at a distance equal to one-fifth of the radius, supposing 
the opposing surfaces to be parallel. 

5®. The free action is in direct proportion to the square of the 
quantity of Electricity, and in inverse proportion to the square of the 
surface. It is directly as the effect of the explosion on a metallic 
wire, all other things remaining the same. If the Electricity tmd 
surface increase or decrease together, and in the same proportion, 
the attractive force remains the same. If as the Electricity is 
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increased the sui&oe is decreased, the attractiTe force is as fourth 
power of the qnantitf of Electricity. 

6*. T^e effect of an electrical explosion on a metallic wire depends 
excUwively on the quantity of Electricity^ and is not influenced by the 
intensity or free action; it is diminished by accumulating the Elec¬ 
tricity on a divided surface; it is as the tqwtre of the quantity of 
Electricity. It is as the square of the interval which the accumulation 
can pass; it is directly as the attractive force and the free action, 
all other thiqgs remaining the same; it is as the momentum with 
which the explosion pervades the metal. 


Fig. 98. (183) Speeijie inductive capacity.— ~lit was 

f with an apparatus constructed on the principles 

of the Leyden phial, that Faraday succeeded in 
proving by the most decisive experiments that 
induction has a particular relation to the different 
hinds of matter thrtmgh which it% exerted. A 
section of this ingenious apparatus is shown in 
Fig. 08. a a are the two halves of a brass 
sphere, with an air-tight joint at h, like that of 
the Magdeburgh hemispheres, made perfectly 
h flush and smooth inside, so as to present no 
irregularity; c is a connecting piece, by which 
the apparatus is joined to a good stop-cock d, 
which is itself attached either to the metallic 
foot c, or to an air-pump. The aperture within 
the hemisphere at f is very small: y is a brass 
collar fitted to the upper hemisphere, through 
which the shell-lac support of the inner ball and 
its stem passes: h is the inner ball, also of brass; 
it screws on to the brass stem i, terminating above by a brass ball 
B; Z 1 is a mass of shell-lac, moulded carefully on to *, and serving 
both to support and insulate it and its balls h B. The shell-lac stem 


I is fitted into the socket y by a little ordinary resinous cement more 
fusible than shell-lac applied at m *», in such a way as to give sufficient 
strength and render the apparatus air-tight there, yet leave as much 
as possible of the lower part of the shell-lac stem untouched as an 


insulation between the ball h and the surrounding sphere a a. The 
ball A has a small aperture at n, so that when the apparatus is 
exhausted of one gas and filled with another, the ball h may also 
itself be exhausted and filled, that no variation of the gas jn the 
intOTval 0 may occur during the course of an experiment. 

(184) The diameter of the inner ball is 2*83 inches, and that of the 
surrounding sphere 8-57 inches. Hence the width of the intervening 
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spac# througli which the induction is to take place is 0;62 of an inch • 
and the extent of this place or plate, i.e. the surface of a medium 
sphere, may be taken as 27 square inches, a quantity sufficiently 
large for the comparison of different substances. Great care was 
taken in finishing well the inducing surfaces of the ball h and sphere 
a a, and no varnish or lacquer was applied to them, or to any part of 
the metal of the apparatus. 

(185) When the instrument was well adjusted, and the shell-lac 
perfectly sound, its retentive power was found suparibr to that of 
Coulomb’s Electrometer, e. the proportion of loss of power was 
less. A simple view of its construction shows that the intervening 
dielectric or insulating medium may be charged at pleasure with 
either solids, liquids, or gases; and that it is admirably adapted for 
investigating the specific inductive capacities of each. 

(186) Twp of these instruments, precisely similar in every respect, 
were constructed; and the method of experimenting was (different 
insulating media being within) to charge one with a Leyden phial, 
then, after dividing the charge with the other, to observe what the 
ultimate conditions of each were. For a detailed account of the 
method of manipulating, and the precautions necessary to obtain 
accurate results, we mu^t refer to the original paper of the author 
{Experimental Researches, Eleventh Series, 1187 et seq.) 

(187) The question to be solved may be stated thus: suppose a an 
electrified plate of metal suspended in the air, and h and e two exactly 
similar plates, placed parallel to and on each side of a at equal dis¬ 
tances and uninsulated; a will then induce equally towards h and c. 
If in this position of the plates some other dielectric than air, as 
shell-lac, be introduced between a and e, will the induction between 
them remain the same ? Will the relation of c and i to a be unal¬ 
tered notwithstanding the difference of the dielectrics interposed 
between them ? {E-jep. Resear. 1252.) 

(188) The first substance submitted to examination was shell-lac, 
as compared with air. For this purpose a thick hemispherical cap of 
shell-lac was introduced into the lower hemisphere of one of the 
inductive apparatus, so as nearly to fill the lower half of the space 
between it and the lower ball. The charges were then divided (186), 
each apparatus being used in turn to receive the first charge before 
its division by the other; and as it had preriousfy been ascertained 
that both the instruments had equal inductive power when air was in 
both, it was concluded that if any difference resulted from the intro¬ 
duction of the shell-lac, a peculiar action in that substance would be 
proved, and a case of specific inductive influence made out. 

(189) On making the experiment with all the care and attention 

L 2 
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that could be bestowed, an extraordinary and unexpected difference 
appeared, and the conclusion was drawn that the specific inductive 
capacity of shelldac as compared with air is as 2 to 1. With glass a 
result came out, showing its capacity compared with air to be as 1’76 
to 1; and with sulphur a result showing its capacity to be as 2'24 to 
1. With this latter substance the result was considered by Faraday 
as unexceptionable, it being, when fused, perfectly clear, pellucid, and 
free from particles of dirt, and being moreover on excellent insulator. 

(190) Liqtids, such as oil of turpentine and naphtha, were next 
tried; and though no good results could be obtained, on account of 
their conducting power, they were nevertheless considered by Fara¬ 
day as not inconsistent with the belief, that oil of turpentine, at least, 
has a specific inductive capacity greater than air. 

(191) Air w’as then tried, but no alteration of capacity could be 
detected on comparing together, rare aud dense, hot and cold, or 
damp and dry: then all the gases were submitted to examination, 
being compared together in various ways, that no difference might 
escape detection, and that the sameness of result might stand in full 
opposition to the contrast of property, composition, and condition, 
which the gases themselves presented; nevertheless not the least 
difiTerence in their capacity to favour or a^mit electrical iuduetion 
through them could be perceived. 

(192) During the experiments with shell-lac (18S), Faraday first 
observed the singular phenomenon of the return charge. He found, 
that, if, alter the apparatus had been charged for some time*, it was 
suddenly and perfectly discharged, even the stem having all Electri¬ 
city removed from it, it gradually recovered a charge which in nine 
or ten minutes would rise up to 50® or 60®. He charged the appa¬ 
ratus with the hemispherical cap of shell-lac in it, for about forty-five 
minutes, to above 600° with positive Electricity at the balls h aud 
B, Fig. 98, above and within. It was then discharged, opened, the 
shell-lac taken out, and its state examined by bringing the carrier 
ball of Coulomb’s Electrometer near it, uninsulating the bull, 
insulating it, and then observing what charge it had acquired. At 
first the lac appeared quite free from any charge, but gradually its 
two surfaces assumed opposite states of Electricity, the concave sur- 
face, which had been next the inner and positive ball, assuming a 
positive state; anfl the convex surface which had been in contact 
with the negative coating, acquiring a negative state; these states 
gradually increaaingfin intensity for some time. 

(193) Glass, spermaceti, and sulphur, were next tried, all of them 
exhibited the peculiar state after discharge. Faraday also sought to 
produce it without induction, and with one electric power, but failed 
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in doing bo ; b fact in favour of the inaeparaibility of the two electric 
forces, and an argument in favour of the dependence of induction 
upon a polarity of the particles of matter. 

(194) Faraday was at first inclined to refer these effects to a 
peculiar masked condition of a certain portion of the forces, but be 
afterwards traced them to the known principles of electrical action. 
He took two plates of spermaceti and put them together, so as to 
form a compound plate, the opposite sides of which were coated with 
metal. The system was charged, then discharged, ^insulated, and 
examined, and found to give no indication to the carrier ball: the 
plates were then separated, when the metallic linings were found m 
opposite electrical states. Hence, it is clear that an actual penetra¬ 
tion of the charge to some distance within the dielectric, at each of 
its two surfaces, took {fiace by conduction: so that, to use the ordi¬ 
nary phrase, the electric forces sustaining tHe induction are not 
upon the metallic surfaces only, but upon and within the dielectric; 
also extending to a greater or smaller depth from the metal linings. 

(195) The following explanation may be offered:—Let a plate of 
shell-lac, six inches square, and half an inch thick, or a similar plate 
of sperniaceti, an inch thick, coated on the sides with tin-foil, as in 
the Leyden phial, be charged in the usual manner, one side posi¬ 
tively and the other negatively. After the lapse of ten minutes, or 
quarter of an hour, let the plate be discharged and immediately 
examined; no Electricity will appear on either surface, but in a short 
time, upon a second examination, they will appear charged in the 
same w'av, though not in the same degree as they were at first. 
Now, it may be supposed, that under the coercing influence of all 
the forces concerned, a portion of the positive and negative forces 
has penetrated and taken up a position within the dielectric, and 
that consequently, being nearer to each other, the induction of the 
forces towards each other will be miich greater, and that, in an 
external direction, lees than when separated by the whole thickness 
of the dielectric; when, however all external induction is neutralized 
by the discharge, the forces by which the electric charge was driven 
into the dielectric are at the same time removed, and the penetrated 
Electricity returns slowly to the exterior metallic coatings, constitut¬ 
ing the observed re-charge. According to Faraday, it is the assump¬ 
tion for a time, of this charged state of the glass, between the coat¬ 
ings of the Leyden jar, which gives origin to a well-known phenome- 
non^ usually referred to the diffusion of Electricity over the uncoated 
portion of the glass, namely, the residual charge. After a largo 
battery has been charged for some time, and then discharged, it is 
found that it will spontaneously recover its charge to a very consi- 
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derable extent, and by far the largest portion of this is referred to 
the return of Electricity in the manner described. 

(196) The relation of induction to the matter through which it is 
exerted, is well shown as a class experiment, by the following appa> 
ratus. Three equal discs of brass are arranged parallel, and at equal 
distances from each other: the tw'o exteriors are in communication 
with the ground, the third which is between them is insulated; a 
small single leaf Electroscope is suspended equidistant between two 
brass balls, eac);i of which communicates separately with one of the 
exterior discs. The middle di^c is charged with a certain quantity of 
Electricity, and the connection of the two exterior discs with the 
ground is cut off. If the gold leaf is exactly equidistant between the 
two balls (which is absolutely essential to the success of the experi¬ 
ment), it w’ill remain at rest, being equally attracted by each of the 
balls, which, being in communication with the exterior discs, are 
equally electrized by induction. As thus arranged, the insulating 
stratum that separates the three discs is air; but if for one of these 
strata one of shelUlaCy fflass, sulphury or any other insulator be sub¬ 
stituted, the gold leaf infmediately diverges, showing that the indu¬ 
cing action of the electrized body upon the disc, from which it is 
separated by the new insulating body, has become greater. This 
simple method of demonstrating Earaday’s great discovery originated 
with Matteucci. {Elect. Mag. vol. ii. p. 186.) 

Some of Matteucci’s later experiments gave him results which 
induced him to doubt the accuracy of the explanation, given by 
Earaday, of the part played by insulating bodies in the phenomena of 
induction of static Electricity. He affirms that the insulating power 
of a body, consists in the greater or less resistance opposed by bodies 
to the destruction of that molecular polarization, which is always 
developed in it during the presence of an electric body; that the 
differences in insulating plates of different substances are not due to 
a specific inductive power, but to differences in the propagation of 
Electricity, either at the surface, or in the interior, of the bodies, and 
that the Electricity which penetrates into their interiors and which 
is diffused over their surfaces, returns on the instant to the surface, 
when it is covered with a metal plate in communication with the 
ground. The experiments on which he founds these opinions are 
certainly striking ones. He introduced insulating plates of different 
substances by means of insulating stems into the case of a Cou¬ 
lomb’s balance having its two electrized balls divergent, and he found 
that theballexperienced the same loss of Electricity, whethertouchedby 
gum-lac, or sulphur, or by glass covered with a coat of gum-lac varnish 
riv of an inch thick; and by constructing a kind of box of mica, the 
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interior surfiMse of winch was covered with lac varnish, he compared 
together air, sulphur, glass, and gum-lac^ and found the effecte the 
same in each. 

(197) Lateral discharge .—When a large jar or battery is discharged 
by a metallic wire held in the hand, without the protection of an 
insulating handle, a slight shock is frequently felt in the hand that 
grasps the wire: and if a large jar be placed on a table, with its knob 
in contact with the prime conductor, and if a chain be stretched 
upon the table, with one end nearly touching the outside coating of 
the jar, by qharging the apparatus till it discharges itsblf voluntarily, 
a spark is seen to pass between each link of the chain, which thus 
becomes illuminated, though it forms no part of the circuit. 

This spark is called the lateral discharge; it is occasioned by a 
small excess of free Electricity, which distributes itself over a dis¬ 
charging surface, when a charged system is discharged or neutralized, 
it arises from the fact, satisfactorily established by Harris, and 
acknowledged by Biot, Henry, and others, that the accumulated 
Electricity is never exactly balanced between the opposed coatings; 
so that there will always be an excess of positive or negative Electri¬ 
city over the neutralizing quantities themselves, disposed on the 
coatings of the jar. The existence of this excess of Electricity, 
cither positive or negative, is proved by the fact, that if we charge a 
jar, allow it to remain insulated, and discharge it gradually, by draw¬ 
ing sparks from the knob, and adding them to the outer coating, we 
can alM-ays take a finite spark from cither side alternately, whilst the 
jar rests on the insulator. 

If we place a charged jar upon an insulating stand, and discharge 
it in the usual manner, with a discharging rod, the excess of free 
Electricity exhibits itself in the form of a spark, at the moment of 
discharge between any body connected with the outer coating, and 
another in communication with [the earth : the intensity of the spark 
depends on the capacity of the jar, being less with a large jar, and 
greater w ith a small one ; the quantity of Electricity discharged being 
the same (Harris). After the discharge, the knob, outer coating, 
and all bodies connected with the jar, are found in the same electri¬ 
cal state, which we may make either positive or negative, by taking 
a spark either from the knob or coating, previously to discharging 
the jar. 

This small quantity of free Electricity may be obtained even when 
the, jar is connected with the earth, provided we seize it before the 
conductors have time to carry off the residuary accumulation; it 
having been proved by Professor Wheatstone, that some portion of 
time elapses in the passage of Electricity through wires: the effect, 
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however, is greatest when the 'jar and its appendages are quite 
insulated. 

(198) The following experiments convey a good deal of information 
respecting the nature of the so-called lateral discharge. 

JEx, 1. Let the jar J. (Fig. 97), be charged poeitivelg, removed 
from the machine and insulated; under this condition discharge it. 
When discharged, let the electrical state of the knob w, discharging 
conductor e C, and the outer coating J, be examined; they wUl all be 
found in the same electrical state, which state will be precisely that 
exhibited by the outer coating and knob, whilst chargii^, and the 
small residuary charge will be plus. 

JEr. 2. Charge the jar as before; but before discharging it withdraw 
the free Electricity from the knob. The electrical state of the coating 
and appendages will now be changed, and the small residuary spark 
will be minus —thus showing that the Electricity of the spark yaries 
with the coatings. 

Ex. 3. Immediately after the discharge, apply a metallic body to 
the coating J; ^ residuary spark will be thrown off, which spark 
obviously cannot be caused by any lateral explosion caused by the dis¬ 
charging rod. 

Ex. 4. After this residuary spark has been taken from the outer 
coating, examine the jar, and it will be found again slightly charged 
as at first, showing the spark to be merely a residuary accumulation. 

Ex. 5. Charge a jar, exposing about tw'o square feet of coating, 
with a given quantity of Electricity, measured by the unit jar u, 
let a conducting rod terminating in a ball r project from the outer 
coating, and place near it the electroscope E. Discharge the jar 
through the rod c c as before, and observe the amount of divergence 
of the electroscope. Double the capacity of the jar, and again accumu¬ 
late and discharge the same quantity. The divergence of the electro¬ 
scope will be very considerably decreased: add a second and a third 
jar to the former, and the effect will be at last scarcely perceptible : 
connect the jar with the ground, and with a given quantity the spark 
will vanish altogether. 

Ex. 6. Accumulate a given quantity as before, and observe the 
effect of the residuary charge on the electroscope. Let a double, 
treble, &c., quantity be accumulated and discharged from a double, 
treble, &c., extent of surface—that is to say, for a double quantity 
employ two similar jars and so on; the effect will remain the same. 

These two last experiments prove that the spark is of different 
degrees of force when the Electricity is discharged from a greater or 
less extent of surface, whilst double, treble, Ac., quantities, when 
discharged from double, treble, &c., surfaces, give the same spark. 
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Now, as no one can doubt but that t)ie effect of a double, &c., quan¬ 
tity should be greater than a single, &c., quantity, it is again evident 
that the spark is not caused by any lateral explosion from the dis¬ 
charging rod, it being a well-established law that the same quantity 
has the same heating effect on wires, whether discharged from a great 
surface or a small one, from thick glass or thin; some little allowance 
being made for the greater number of rods, &c., when the surface is 
increased by an additional Tiumber of jars. The effect, therefore, 
depends on the jar. 

Ex. 7. Discharge a jar by means of discharging circuits of dif¬ 
ferent dimensions, from a large rod down to a fine wire, which the 
charge in passing can make red-hot. Observe the effect on the elec¬ 
troscope in each case: it will be found nearly the same, being rather 
less where the tension in the discharging wire is very considerable— 
proving that the tension on the rod is not of any consequence. 

Ex. 8. Connect the jar with the ground, and place a small quantity 
of percussion powder enclosed in thin paper between the discharging 
conductor c, Fig, 97, and a metallic mass placed near it. The powder 
will not be inflamed even in the case of the discharging conductor 
luiimming red-hot, whereas in passing the slightest spark it inflames 
directly, which shows that no kind of lateral action arises during the 
passage of the charge. 

Ex. 9. Let a circular piece of wood between two and three feet in 
diameter be covered with tin-foil, placed on a stool, and connected 
with the earth as shown in 
Fig. 99, Let sparks be 
now taken between the 
prime conductor and the 
ball a. Lateral sparks may 
alw'ays be obtained from 
the wire whenever a con¬ 
ductor is approached to it. 

By connecting a stout cop¬ 
per wire with the gas fit¬ 
tings of the house, insu¬ 
lating it on glass rods at 
diftbrent parts of the room, and drawing sparks from the prime 
conductor of the large Polytechnic machine by means of a brass 
ball five inches in diameter attached to the other end of the 
wir^ and held in an assistant’s hand by means of a glass rod, Mr. 
Walker obtained sparks not only from the gas fittings of the room in 
which the experiments were made, but also from the burners in the 
w'orkshops two »torie» below. It does not, however, require a machine 


Fig. 99. 
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of very great power to exhibit such phenomena; we have frequently 
inflamed hydrogen gas from a jet attached to a bladder by directing 
the stream against a gas pipe in a room adjoining one in which sparks 
were being dra^ from the conductor of a machine the plate of which 
is 30 inches in diameter.. 


Hat. 10. The followmg instructive experiment was arranged by 
Dr. Bachhoflher. 

If 

Fig 100. On a deal board, about 

two feet square, were past¬ 
ed slips of tin-foil a h c, 
Fig. 100. Sparks were 
passed from the machine 
upon a, from which they 
discharged themselves at rf, 
to the conductor c, and 
passed along it to B; but 
under no circumstances 
would they pass the spaces 
X X ®, on which was jdaced 
percussion powder. The 
wire B was now removed to the position 'B, connecting it with a 
good discharging train, and the expcTinicnter took in his hand the 
wire C, connected with the same pipes, and in the same direction 
sparks were passed as before at d, and by applying the wire C to any 
part of the slips of tin-foil, he was enabled to draw off sparks; but 
when the w’ire C was placed in a position similar to that represented 
by D, touching the tin-foil b at c, the sparks ceased to appear. 

Ex. 11. Let a long brass rod, termimiting in the ball A, Fig. 101, 



be connected with the prime conductor of a large machine in vigorous 

action; let a corresponding ball B 


Fig. 101. 



be mounted on a similar rod, and 
screwed into a small brass plate 
fixed to the floor of the room. I^et 
the stout wire b connect the plate 
with a good discharging train, while 
a smaller brass rod c, terminating in a 
brass ball is connected with the same 
discharging train by the stout wire 
e. Put the machine in action, and 
allow a series of long and vivid 
sparks to pass between A and B. 
As long as the rod c rests on the 
brass plate, no sparks will occur 
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between it and the rod B; but wbeh c is moved into tbe position 
represented in the figure, that is, when its lower end is made to rest 
on the floor of the room, long and bright sparks will pass in abun¬ 
dance from the rod B, and this whether the wire #be or be not 
attached to the smaller rod. Sere the reason why sparks are not 
obtained between B and C, while the latter rests on the brass plate, 
is because the resistance in the direction B 5 is lees than in the 
direction B C c, and sparks are obtained when the rod c does not 
touch the brass plate because the resistance in the direction B C c is 
less than in the direction B ft. • 

(199) The lateral discharges thrown off by a wire leading from a 
ball in the act of receiving dense sparks from an electrical machine, 
result from the inductive action of the Electricity accumulated on 
the conductor upon the vicinal conducting substances, w'hich com¬ 
pleting the terminating surfaces of a charged system, determines the 
charging of the stratum of air between them, and sparks will con¬ 
sequently strike off from the wire to these free conducting bodies as 
long as sparks continue to pass between the two conductors. If the 
w'ire from which these lateral explosions proceed be connected 
directly with the machine, the phenomena disappear; because the 
accumulation on the conductor is prevented from reaching any great 
intensity; it is nec('ssary therefore to employ disruptive discharges 
between opposed conductors, and the larger the surface of the charged 
conductor the greater is the elfect produced. 

(‘2QP) By the following instructive experiments it has been proved 
by Harris, that an electrical explosion will not leave a good conductor 
constituting an efficient line of action, to fall upon bodies out of that 
lino:— 

Lay some small pieces of gold-leaf on a piece of paper, as repre¬ 
sented in Fig. 102, pass a dense shock of Electricity (from not less 
than eight square feet of coating) over these, from tho commence¬ 
ment at A to the termination at B, so as to destroy the gold: the 
lino which the discharge has taken will be thus shown by the black¬ 
ened parts, and the result will be as in Fig. 102, which is copied from 
the actual i'ftects of the electrical discharge. By the result of the 
explosion represented in Fig. 103, it is show n that the portions of the 
conductor below the striking parts are out of the lino of discliarge, 
and not involved in the result. 

(201) In Fig. 102 it is particularly worthy of remark, that not only 
are the pieces 6, 6, 14, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23, untouched, being from 
theii* positions of no use In facilitating the progress of the charge, 
but even portions of other pieces which have so operated are left 
perfect, as 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, &c.; so little is there any tendency to a 
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Pig. 102. 



B 


Fig. 103. 



lateral discliarge even up to the point of dispersion of the metallic 
circuit in which the charge has proceeded: indeed, as Harris observes, 
80 completely is the effect confined to the line of least resistance, 
that percussion powder may be placed with impunity in the interval 
between the portions 4, 5, and he contends that the separate pieces 
of gold leaf thus placed may be taken to represent detached conduct¬ 
ing masaes fortuitously placed along the mast and hull of a shipi 
and that therefore any fear that a conductor on a ship’s mast would 
operate on the magazine is quite unwarranted. 

(202) Physiological effects. —The sensation experienced, when the 
body is made a part of the electrical circuit, is now go universally 
known, that a description here^ould be superfluous. The exagge¬ 
rated accounts of their feelings, on the first transmission of a*dis¬ 
charge through the bodies of the first experimentalists, was alluded 
to in the first chapter. It is not, however, easy to explain the cause 
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of the muscular contraction that is experienced. The involuntary 
action may be produced by the concussion of a material agent (P) 
passing through the body, by an influence on the nervous system, or 
by a sudden disturbance of the electric' equilibrium: and the dull 
pain at the joints is probably to be traced to the resistance which the 
force experiences in passing from one bone to another. 

(203) It is stated by Mr. Morgan, that, if a strong shock be passed 
through the diaphragm, the sudden contraction of the muscles of re¬ 
spiration will act so violently on the air of the lungs, ag to occasion a 
loud and involuntary shout; but that a small charge occasions in the 
gi avest person a violent fit of laughter; persons of great nervous sen¬ 
sibility are affected much more readily than others. 

A small charge sent through the spine instantly deprives the 
person for a moment of all muscular power, and he generally falls to 
the ground. If the charge be very powerful, instant death is occa¬ 
sioned. Mr. Singer states that a charge passed through the head 
gave him the semsation of a violent and universal blow, which was 
followed by transient loss of memory and indistinctness of vision. A 
small charge sent through the head of a bird will so far derange the 
optic nerve as to produce permanent blindness; and a coated surface 
of thirty square inches of glass will exhaust the whole nervous system 
to such a degree as to cause immediate death. Animals the most 
tenacious of life are destroyed by energetic shocks passed through 
the body. Van ISIarum found that pels are irrecoverably deprived of 
life when a shock is sent through their w hole body: when only a 
part of the body is included in the circuit, the destruction is confined 
to that individual part, while the rest retains the pow'er of motion. 

The bodies of animals killed by lightning are found to undergo 
rapid putrefaction; and it is a remarkable circumstance, that after 
death the blood does not coagulate. Some remarkable cases of 
electrical excitement are related by Loomis {American Journal of 
Science, 1850, p. 320), as having been observed in several houses in 
New York, when individuals received shocks on touching the handles 
of the doors, and other metallic bodies, and even on shaking hands, 
and kissing, and he arrived at the conclusion after a careful examina¬ 
tion, that the Electricity was excited by the friction of the shoes of 
the inmates, upon the carpets of the house, which were entirely of 
wool and of close texture. 

(204) When the Leyden phial was first discovered, it was imagined 
that«an agent of almost unlimited medical power was raised, and it 
was applied indiscriminately for the most opposite diseases. The 
failure consequent on such quackery brought Electricity into disre¬ 
pute, and for a long time it waa^ discarded almost entirely from our 
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bospitals. It is now again more generallj employed, and has been 
found of great service in many cases, such as palsy, contrac- 
tions of the limbs, rheumatism, St. Vitus’s dance, some kinds of 
deafness, and impaired vision. It is administered in five different 
ways:—Ist, under the form of a gentle stream or aura, from a pointed 
piece of wood provided with an insulating handle, and communicat¬ 
ing with the prime conductor: by this means it may be directed to 
parts of great sensibility, as the eye. 2nd, by causing the part to be 
operated upon to draw sparks from the prime conductor; or placing 
the patient on a stool with glass legs, by drawing sparks from him 
with a metallic ball. 3rd, by the transmission of shocks, which is 
the most severe and painful, and which requires great caution. 4th, 
by galvanism. And 5th, by electro-magnetism and magneto-electri¬ 
city, both of which latter methods will be described in future chapters. 

(205) There can be no doubt that Electricity is very materially 
concerned in the economy both of animal and vegetable life, but we 
possess no precise information on the subject. It is not improbable 
that it may have something to do with the rise of sap, from the fact 
that Electricity always increases the’*velocity of a fluid moving in a 
capillary tube. On vegetables strong shocks have the same eficcts as 
on animals, namely, produce death; a very slight charge is sufficient 
to kill a balsam. It may further be observed that living vegetables 
are the most powerful conductors with w'hich we are acquainted. 
Mr. Weekes found that a coated jar, having 46 inches of metallic 
surface, was repeatedly discharged by the activity of a vegetable 
point, in 4 min. 6 sec.; while the same jar, charged to the same 
degree, required 11 min. 6 sec. to free it from its electric contents 
by means of a metallic point: the points in both cases being equi¬ 
distant. The same gentleman also found that the gold-leaf electro¬ 
scope is powerfully affected by a jar at the distance of nearly seven 
feet, when the cap of the instrument is furnished with a branch of 
the shrub called butcher*s broom; though the same instrument, when 
mounted w’ith pointed metallic wires, is not perceptibly affected until 
the charged jar approaches to within two feet of the cap. 

If a blade of grass and a needle be held pointing towards the prime 
conductor of a machine, while the person holding them recedes from 
the instrument, a small luminous point will appear on the apex of the 
grass long after it has vanished from the apex of the needle. 

(206) The following experiment was made by Fouillet, who drew 
from it the conclusion that a considerable portion of the Electricity 
with which the atmosphere is loaded is derived from the gaseous 
fluids given out by plants during the process of vegetation. But it 
is right to mention that the experiments of Sir H. Davy {JPhil. Trane. 
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for 1826, p. 398) are rather inconsistent with that of the French 
electrician. 

M. Pouillet arranged in two rows beside each other, on a table 
Famished with gum-lac, twelve glass capsules, each about eight inches 
in diameter, coated externally for two inches round the lips with a 
film of lac varnish: they were filled with vegetable mould, and were 
made to communicate with each other by metallic wires, which passed 
from the inside of one to the inside in the next, going over the edges 
of the capsules. Thus the inside of the twelve capsules and the soil 
which they contained formed only a single conducting body. One 
of these capsules was placed in communication with the upper plate 
of a condenser by means of a brass wire; while at the same time the 
under plate was in communication with the ground. 

Things being in this situation, and the weather very dry, a quantity 
of corn was sown in the soil contained in the capsules, and the effects 
were watched. The laboratory was carefully shut, and neither fire, 
nor light, nor any electrified body, was introduced into it. During 
the first two days, the grains swelled, and the plumulse issued out 
about the length of a line, bi^ did not make their appearance above 
the surface of the earth. But on the third day the blades appeared 
above the surface, and began to incline towards the window, which was 
not provided with shutters. The condenser was now charged with 
jtogitive Electricity; consequently, the carbonic acid gas which dis¬ 
engages itself during the germination of the seed is charged with 
pdiitive Electricity, and is therefore precisely in the same state as 
the carbonic acid formed by combustion. This experiment was 
repeated several times with success. But the Electricity cannot be 
recognised unless the weather is exceedingly dry, or unless the apart¬ 
ment is artificially dried by introducing substances which have the 
property of absorbing moisture. 

These capsules being insulated, and the air being very dry, and the 
soil so dry that it is an imperfect conductor, it is evident that the 
Electricity would be retained. Accordingly, when the condenser 
was brdught into a natural state after one observation, and then 
re-placed for experiment, during one second only, it was found to be 
charged with Electricity. 

(207) Mr. Fine, of Maidstone, describes the following experiment,* 
made to determine the influences of Electricity on germination:—A 
few grains of mustard seed were sown in similar soils contained in 
Leyden jars, electrified positively and negatively. In four days the 
plants issued from the soils in both jars; but those in the* negative 
jars were most advanced. Plants under ordinary circuAstances did 
* Froceedisgs of the Eleotrical Society, III. p. 163. 
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not appear till about two days later. In fourteen days from the time 
of sowing, the plants in the negative jar had grown to 2i inches, 
those in the positive jar to 21 inches, and those in the ordinary state 
to It inches. The jars in these experiments were uninsulated, for the 
« purpose of allowing a slight current of fluid to pass through th<* 
plants. 

The following experiment was made by Mr. Weckes:—In two 
small flower-pots, filled with rich mould, a few grains of mu.stard-8eed 
were sown; both were kept gently watered, but one pot was insulated 
and frequently electrified under circumstances-which kept it, as it 
were, in an electrified atmosphere. The other pot was not interfered 
with, and the result was, that the vegetation of the electriBed seeds 
appeared several days before the others, and continued afterwards to 
grow with a much greater degree of vigour. The Electricity employed 
W'as derived from a galvanic arrangement of thirty pairs of plates, 
charged with salt water. 

(208) It will be proper to mention, however, that the experiments 
undertaken by the author have failed to show any advantage in favour 
of electrified soil. Amongst them w^e the following:—Three small 
metallic cups were filled with fine vegetable mould, and in each a few 
seeds of mustard were sown. The soil in each was uniformly 
moistened with water. Two of the cups were insulated and kept 
constantly electrified by two batteries of twenty pairs of 5-inch 
plates, charged with pump-water, the current being made to pass 
doum the soil in one cup, and up the soil in the other. The tBird 
cup was unelectrified. On the third day, the unelecirified seeds had 
germinated, and appeared above the surface of the mould. On the 
morning of the fourth day, the young plants w’cre fully developed; 
but in the seeds in the electrified cups, germination hod only just 
commenced. In this experiment, therefore. Electricity, instead of 
favouring, appeared actually to retard germination. 

Three small garden-pots were then filled with the same soil, and 
mustard seed being sown in each, they were placed side by side in 
glass basins containing a little'water. Two of them were then kept 
electrified by the same batteries as before, the wires passing about 
half an inch into the soil at the surface, and through the holes at the 
bottom of the pots. On the morning of the third day, germination 
had commenced in all the pots: on the fourth day, the young plants 
were all out of ground: at the end of a week they were fully 
developed, but there was not the slightest advantage in favougr of 
those which had been raised under the influence of Electricity. The 
attention of the author was subsequently again called to this subject 
by the extraordinary effects reported to have resulted from the 
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appauation of Blectrieity to the soil, and from hia haying been 
solicited to take a part in the formation of an MectrthcuUvTal Society; 
his experiments were repeated and varied in many ways, but with the 
same uniformly negative results as before. He feels bound to state 
his conviction, that we have no substantial grounds for believing that 
this agent, artificially supplied, has ever exercised the slightest 
influence in promoting vegetation, and that in some cases where 
it has been supposed to do so, other and unrecognized causes have 
concurred in bringing about the observed results. • 

(209) Chemical effecte. —Dr. Priestley first investigated the chemi¬ 
cal eflects of ordinary Electricity, by passing a succession of shocks 
through a small quantity of water tinged blue by litmus: the liquid 
ill a short time acquired a red tinge, while the air confined in the 
tube suffered evident diminution: an acid had been formed by the 
chemical union of the elements of atmospheric air, viz. oxygen and 
nitrogen. It was Mr. Cavendish, however, that first explained this 
experiment of Priestley. (See Fhil. Trane, for 1784.) 

(210) When a succession of discharges is sent through water, a 
decomposition of that fluid takes place, the elements of which assume 
the gaseous form. This fact was discovered in 1789, by Messrs 
Dieman, Paetz, and Van Troostwyck, associated with Mr. Cuthbert- 
son. For the experiment they employed a glass tube a foot long, 
and one-eighth of an inch in diameter, through one end of which a 
gold wire w'as inserted, projecting about an ifich and a half within 
1 he tube; that end was then hermetically sealed. Another wire was 
introduced at the other end of the tube, which was left open, and 
passed upwards, so that its extremity came to a distance of five- 
eighths of an inch from the end of the first wire. The tube was 
then filled with distilled water, from which the air had been extracted 
by the air-pump, and inverted in a vessel containing mercury. A 
little common air was let into the top of the tube, in order to prevent 
its being broken by the discharge. Electrical shocks were then 
passed between the two ends of the wires through the water in the 
tube by means of a Leyden jar, which had a square foot of coated 
surface. This jar was charged*by a very powerful double plate 
machine, which caused it to discharge twenty-five times in fifteen 
revolutions. At each explosion bubbles of gas rose to the top of the 
tube; and when sufficient water had been displaced to lay bare the 
wires, the next shock kindled the gases and caused their re-union. 
Thuif decomposition and recomposition were effected by the same 
agent. In the latter case, however, it may be supposed to have acted 
mechanically, or by the heat evolved in its passage through a badly 
conducting aeriform fluid. 


M 
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(211) In 1801, Dr. Wollaston published in the Philosophical 
Transactions a description of a method of analyzing water by the 
transmission of sparks instead of shocks. He considered that the 
decomposition must depend upon duly proportioning the strength of 
the charge of Electricity to the quantity of water, and that the 
quantity exposed to its action at the surface of communication 
depends on the extent of that surface, he therefore expected that by 
reducing the surface of communication the decomposition might be 
effected by smaller machines and with less powerful excitation than 
were usually considered necessary for the purpose. “ Having,” he 
says, procured a small wire of fine gold, and given to it as fine a 
point as I could, 1 inserted it into a capillary glass tube; and after 
heating the tube, so as to qiake it adhere to the point and cover it at 
every part, I gradually ground it down till with a pocket lens I could 
discern that the point of gold was disclosed. I coated several wires 
in this manner, and found that when sparks from a conductor were 
made to pass through water by means of a point so guarded, a spark 
passing to the distance of one>eighth of an inch would decompose 
water, when the point did not exceed to? of an inch in diameter. 
With another point, which I estimated at tA'o> O' succession of sparks 
one-twentieth of an inch in length afforded a current of small bubbles 
of air.” 

(212) In these ingenious experiments, however, true electro¬ 
chemical decomposition was not effected: that is, “the law which 
regulates the transference and final place of the evolved bodies had 
no influence.” The water was decomposed at both poles inde¬ 
pendently of each other, and the oxygen and hydrogen gases evolved 
at the wires are the elements of the water existing the instant before 
in those places. “ That the poles, or ridiher points, have no mutual 
decomposing dependence, may be shown,” observes Faraday, “ by 
substituting a wire, or the finger, for one of them,—a change which 
does not at all interfere with the other, though it stops all action 
at the charged pole. This fact may be observed by turning the 
machine for some time; for though bubbles will rise from the point 
1^ unaltered in quantity sufdeienf to cover entirely the wire used 
for the other communication, if they could be applied to it, yet not a 
single bubble will appear on that wire.” 

(213) The following beautiful experiments, made by Faraday (Eir. 
Beuea/rck. series r. 462 et ««£.), prove that, so far from electro-chemical 
decomposition depending upon the simultaneous action of two meiallio 
poleSf air itself may act as a pole, decomposition proceeding therewith 
as regularly and truly as with metal. 

A piece of turmeric paper, not more than 0’4 of an inch in length, 
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and 0'3 of an inch in width, was moistened with sulphate of soda, and 
placed upon the edge of a glass plate opposite to and about two 
inches from a point connected with a discharging train arranged bj 
connecting metallically a sufficiently thick wire with the metallic gas* 
pipes of the house, with those of the public gas-works of London, and 
with the metallic water-pipes of London. A piece of tin-foil resting 
upon the same glass-plate was connected with the machine and also 
with the turmeric paper by the decomposing wire a, Fig. lOd*. The 


Fig. 104. 



machine was then worked, the positive Electricity passing into the 
t\irmeric paper at the point p, and out at the extremity n. After 
forty or fifty turns of the machine (a plate fifty inches in diameter), 
the extremity n was examined, and the two points or angles found 
deeply coloured by the presence of free alkali. 

A similar piece of litmus paper dipped in a solution of sulphate of 
soda (Fig. 105) was now supported upon the end of the discharging 


Fig. 105. 



train a, and its extremity brought opposite to a point p, connected 
with the conductor of the machine. After working the machine for 
a short time, acid was developed at both comers towards the point, 
i. e. at both comers receiving the Electricity from the air. Then a 
long f)iece of turmeric paper, large at one end and pointed at the 
other, was moistened in the saline solution and immediately con¬ 
nected with the conductor of the machine, so that its pointed 
extremity was opposite a point upon the discharging train. Whbn 

K 2 • 
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the machine was worked, alkaH was eyolved at that point; and even 
when the discharging train was removed, and the il^ectricity left to 
be diffused and carried off altogether bj the air, still alkali was 
evolved where the Electricity left the turmeric paper. 

Arrangements were then made in which no metallic communication 
with the decomposing matter was allowed, but both poles formed of 
air only. Pieces of turmeric and litmus paper, a b (Pig. 106), moist- 

Pig. 106. 


encd with solution of sulphate of soda, were supported on wax 
between the points, connected with the conductor of the machine 
and the discharging train, as shown in the figure; the interval 
between the respective points was about half an inch. On working 
the machine, evidence of decomposition soon appeared, the points b 
and a being reddened from the evolution of acid and alkali. 

Lastly, four compound conductors of litmus and turmeric paper 
were arranged as shown in Fig. 107, being supported on glass rods; 

Fig. 107. 



and on working the machine carefully, so as to avoid sparks and 
brushes, evidence of decomposition was obtained in each. 

(214) Notwithstanding, then, the absence of metallic poles, we 
have here cases of electro-chemical decomposition precisely similar to 
those effected under the influence of the voltaic battery; and we 
appear to have direct proof also that the power which causes the 
separation of the elements is exerted not at the poles, but at the 
parts of the body which is suffering decomposition. 

(216) The arrangement shown in Fig. 108 was employed by 
Faraday for effecting electro-chemical decomposition by common 
Pig. 108. Electricity. On a glass plate, 

raised above a piece of white 
paper, two small slips of tin-foil, 
« J, were placed: one was con¬ 
nected by the insulated wire e 
with an electrical machihe, and 
the other by the wire y with a 
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discharging train, or with the negative conductor. Two pieces of 
fine platinum wire, bent as in Fig. 109, were provided, and so arranged 
that the part was nearly upright, while 
the whole rested on the three bearing 
points ef. The points n thus became 
the decomposing poles. They were placed 
on a piece of filtering paper wetted with 
the solution to be experimented upon. 

When litmus paper, moistened in a solution 
of common salt or sulphate of soda, was employed, it was quickly 
reddened a.tp; a similar piece, moistened in muriatic add, was very 
soon bleached at the same point, but no effects of a similar kind took 
place at n. A piece of turmeric paper, moistened in solution of 
sulphate of soda, was reddened at n by two or three turns of the 
machine; and in twenty or thirty turns, plenty of tdkali was there 
evolved. On turning the paper round, so that the spot came under 
Py and then working the machine, the alkali soon disappeared, the 
place became yellow, and a brown alkaline spot appeared in the new 
part under n. When pieces of litmus paper and turmeric paper, both 
wetted with solution of sulphate of soda, were combined, and put 
upon the glass, so that^ was on the litmus, and n on the turmeric, a 
very few turns of the machine sufficed to show the evolution of acid 
at the former and alkali at the latter, exactly in the manner effected 
by a volta>electric current. (See MetearcheSy third series, 309 et 
sej.) 

(216) In these experiments the direct passage of sparks must be 
carefully avoided. If sparks be passed over moistened litmus paper, 
it is reddened; and if over paper moistened with solution of iodide of 
potassium, iodine is evolved. But these effects must careMly be 
distinguished from those due to electro-chemical powers, or true 
electrolytic action, and must be carefully avoided when the latter are 
sought for. The effect just mentioned is occasioned by the formation 
of nitric acid by the chemical union of the oxygen and the nitrogen of 
the air: the acid so formed, though very small in quantity, is in a high 
state of concentration, and therefore reddens the litmus paper, and 
decomposes the iodide. 

(217) It does not appear that Faraday was more successful than 
Wollaston in effecting a true electro-polar decomposition of water. 
He says (329), “ there is reason to believe that when electro-chemical 
decojnposition takes place, 'the quantity of matter decomposed is not 
proportionate to the intensity, but to the quantity of FSlectrieity 
passe^ but in Wollaston’s experiment this is not the case. If .with 
a constant pair of points the Blectricity be passed firom the machine 
in sparks, a certain proportum ef gas is evolved; but if the sparki be 


Fig. 109. 


1 
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rendered shorter, less gas is evolved; and if no sparks be passed, 
there is scarcely a sensible poztion of gases set free. On substituting 
solution of sulphate of soda for water, scarcely a sensible quantity of 
gas could be procured, even with powerful sparks, and almost none 
with the mere current; yet the quantity of Electricity in a given 
time was the same in all these cases.” “ I believe at present that 
common Electricity can decompose water in a manner analogous to 
that of the voltaic pile. But when 1 consider the true effect only was 
obtained, the (Quantity of gas given off was so small, that 1 could not 
ascertain whether it was, as it ought to be, oxygen at one wire and 
hydrogen at the other. On substituting solution of sulphate of soda 
for piire water, these minute streams were still observed; but the 
quantities were so small, that on working the machine for half an 
hour, I could not obtain at either pole a bubble of gas larger than a 
small grain of sand; and if the chemical power be in direct proportion 
to the absolute quantity of Electricity which passes, this ought to be 
the case.” In paragraph 359 he says, “ It is doubtful whether any 
common electrical machine has yet been able to supply Electricity 
sufficient in a reasonable time to cause true electro-chemical decom¬ 
position of water.” 

(218) Mr. Goodman, of Salford, near Manchester, who published 
some years ago a very ingenious essay on the “ Modifications of the 
Electric Eluid,” has succeeded in decomposing water hy current alone, 
and with unguarded polee: he*state8 that the experiment is most 
readily performed by exposing iV of an inch of the ends of two fine 
platina wires, immersed in distilled water. The extremities thus 
exposed are after a few turns of the machine (which must be a 
powerful one), covered over with gas bubbles, producing a frosted 
appearance, and at all times in double quantity on the negative or 
hydrogen pole. The gas may speedily, and sometimes from the *outsct 
also, be seen to ascend, especially with a small convex lens. 

(219) Mr. Goodman has described a method of polarizing fric¬ 
tional Electricity by arranging a series of circular glass plates on an 
insulating axis, and applying to each two metallic moveable coatings. 
The first coating is placed by means of a wire, in connexion with the 
positive conductor of an electrical machine, its outer surface and 
coating being in communication with the inner surface of the next 
plate, and so on throughout the series: the last surface being con¬ 
nected with the negative conductor of the machine. The physiolo¬ 
gical effect of this arrangement is described as being entirely i^iovel, 
the sensations produced by the electro-magnetic machine being 
exactly imitated; but Mr. Goodman did not succeed in effecting the 
polar decomposition of water by it, the gas generated being a ilfilxture 
of oxygen and hydrogen at each pole: but when the Electricity was 
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collected by means of points, in 'connexion witb each individual 
surface, the occurrence of shocks in the current was prevented, and 
the gas was obtained in a manner perfectly identical with galvanic 
decomposition, though in quantity so minute that, after nearly two 
hours’ turning, only a small bubble of about one eighth of an inch in 
length was obtained. 

(220) In order to obtain as complete a proof as possible of the 
identity of the galvanic and ordinary Electricities, Mr. Goodman 
endeavoured so to unite them, that they should act in concert in the 
decomposition of water: with this view he arranged t^o wine-glasses 
of distilled water, and inserted in each two guarded poles,* one of 
which was from a couronne deg tasges of ten or twelve jars, and the 
other (the opposite pole) from the electrical machine: thus there was 
a positive pole from the machine, and a negative pole from the bat¬ 
tery in one glass; and a negative pole from the machine, and a posi¬ 
tive pole from the battery in the other glass. The experiment 
succeeded, and gas was generated by each of the four poles. It was 
afterwards found that a similar effect might take place with the 
frictional fluid alone. 

(221) In order to obviate that objection to “guarded points,” 
before alluded to, viz., that they have no “ mutual decomposing 
dependence,” Mr. Goodman determined to attempt decomposition 
bv unguarded ones. Having at hand two hammered platina wires, 
without any glass or other coating upon them, the point of one 
was slowly passed beneath the surface of the water, and when 
about one-eighth of an inch immersed, it became speedily covered 
with minute bubbles: the decomposition proceeding as usual at the 
guarded pole during the whole period. The guarded pole was then 
removed, and the second unguarded one substituted, and on turning 
the machine for a very short period, both poles were entirely covered 
W’itb gas, the negative in about twofold quantity: thus, decoippo- 
sition of water was effected perfectly identical with galvanism, from 
the prime conductor of the machine alone, and subject to no ob¬ 
jections on the ground of the metal poles being covered with non¬ 
conducting matter. 

* 

* The £[iiarded poles were thus constructed a piece of the finest platinum 
wire was hammered at its extremity, until it formed a flat plate, whose area was 
about ten or twelve times the diameter of the wire; then, with a pair of scissors 
it was cut into as fine a point and filament as possible, placed in a small glass 
tube, the extremity of which was melted until it adhered to and covered the 
filament, and afterwards by grinding a pointy was exposed sufficiently for a small 

spark/rom the machine just to r»n« _which point could not be discovered either 

with the naked eye or a miscroscope. 
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(222} Two guarded poles were’ next immersed in separate glasses 
of water, one being connected with the outer, and the other with the 
inner coating of a charged and insulated Leyden phial: the object 
being to see whether «oxygen and hydrogen would be eliminated in 
eocA Teasel, independently of the other. Upon attempting to pass 
shocks, however, no trace of gas could be observed; but when a com¬ 
munication was established between the glasses, by means of a bent 
copper wire, decomposition instantly proceeded, visibly at the guarded 
poles: a piece of copper wire was then inserted in a glass of distilled 
water, in which a guarded pole was placed, and after about twenty 
minutes* turning, it became covered with bubbles of gas. Three 
glasses were then arranged: in the two outer, guarded poles were 
placed, connected respectively with the positive and negative con¬ 
ductors of the electrical machine, and each was then connected with 
the middle glass by a bent platina wire, the ends of which dipped 
about an eighth of an inch below the surface of the water. In live 
minutes, bubbles of gas made their appearance on the inserted teriui- 
nation of each wire, and in twenty minutes very considerable bubbles 
were found, as distinct as in any galvanic decomposition, and com¬ 
menced ascending from the surface of the wires. 

(223) The currents w'ere next introduced into the glasses, without 
any guarded pole whatever, copper w^ires being substituted: in two 
minutes and a half gas was evident upon every termination: and, 
lastly, two thick unguarded wires were inserted in a circle wine-glass, 
one wire proceeding from the positive, and the other from the nega¬ 
tive conductor,—in three minutes bubbles appeared: in Jive minutes^ 
all parts of the wires below the water assumed a frosted appearance, 
:ibout double the qmuitity of bubbles appearing on the negative wire, 
and in half an hour, the covering, especially of the negative pole, 
might be seen at the distance of two yards, exhibiting as fair an 
electro-chemical effect as is ever observed in voltaic Electricity. 

(224) Mr. Goodman having kindly furnished the author with a 
pair of the guarded points, employed in his own experiments, he has 
much pleasure in stating that he has tried them with very satisfac¬ 
tory results. Pive turns of a two feet plate machine, in good action, 
were sufficient to produce a bubble of gas on the negative point,— 
twenty turns gave bubbles on both: that on the negative wire being, 
as nearly as the eye could judge, double the size of that on the posi¬ 
tive, and 100 turns sent the gas from the negative point in a shower 
of minute bubbles, while the bubble on the positive point became as 
big as the head of a large pin. There is no doubt, that in this ex¬ 
periment, the decomposition was i^rue electro-polar^ although there is 
no direct proof that such is really the case. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 

m 

Exploring wires—Electrical kites—Electrical obserrations at the obaenratories of 
Kew and Brussels—Lightning and thunder—Lightning conductors—Torna¬ 
does and waterspouts—The aurora borealis—Induction of atmospheric 
Electricity in the wires of the electric telegraph—Analogy of the submerged 
electric telegraph wire to the Leyden phial. 

(225) The atmosphere is that part of our planet in which the 
Electricity liberated by various processes accumulates; it is the great 
natural reservoir of sensible Electricity which is found there in 
ditfcrent degrees of intensity, varying also in its condition, being 
sometimes positiv-e and at other times negative. When the air is 
clear and the sky serene, the Electricity is generally positive; in 
damp or rainy weather it is more frequently negative. In the higher 
regions it is more powerful than in the lower; it is also stronger in 
winter than in summer; and when the air is still than during the 
prevalence of wind. The transitions in the electrical state of the 
atmosphere from positive to negative, were frequently observed by 
Humboldt during his travels’ in the equinoctial regions of the new 
(;on,tinent. “ I saw here,”* he w’rites (Travels, vol. ii. p. 143), “ what 
I had often observed in the ridge of the Andes during a storm, that 
the Electricity of the atmosphere was first positive, then nil, then 
negative. These oscillations from positive to negative were frequently 
repeated; yet the Electrometer constantly denoted a little before the 

lightning only E or -f E and never —E. We noticed in 

the valleys of Aragua the increase of atmospheric Electricity with 
the augmentation of vesicular vapours, and the Electrometer of 
Volta constantly displayed at sunset positive Electricity. During 
whole hours in the day>time the Electricity was nil, then it would 
become very strong, and soon after again imperceptible.” 

(226) It has been ascertained by the observations of De Saussure, 
Schublcr, Arago, and others, that the positive Electricity of the 
atmosphere is subject to diurnal variations of intensity, there being 
two maxima and two minima every twenty-four hours. The first 

* Ou the banks of the river Apure. 
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minimvm takes place a little before the rising of the sun; as it rises, 
the intensity at first gradually, and then rapidly increases, and 
arrives at its first maximum a few hours after. This excess diminishes 
at first rapidly and afterwards slowly, and arrives at its minimum 
some hours before sunset. It re-ascends when the sun approaches 
the horizon, and attains its second maximum a few hours after, then 
diminishes till sun-rise, and proceeds in the order already indicated. 

The intensity of the free Electricity of the atmosphere has also 
been found to undergo annual changes, increasing from the month of 
July to the‘month of November, inclusive; so that the greatest 
intensity occurs in winter and the least in summer. In cloudy 
weather the free Electricity of the air is still positive. During 
storms, or when it rains or snows, it is sometimes positive and some¬ 
times negative., and its intensity is always more considerable than in 
serene weather. During a storm, the Electroscope will frequently 
indicate several changes, from positive to negative. 

The Electricity of the atmosphere, wdiether we consider it in 
referenda to ourselves as being continually exposed to its quiet, as 
well as to its disturbed influence, or to the grandeur and magnificence 
of the phenomena which it displays, is perhaps the most interesting 
branch of this captivating science. 

(227) The Electricity of the atmosphere is examined by means of 
exploring conductors, exploring wires, and kites. The collector 
employed by Cavallo was simply a common jointed fishing rod, thcj 
smallest joint of which w'as re-placed by a well varnished and slender 
glass tube surmounted by a cork, from which was suspended a pith- 
ball Electroscope, which could be insulated and uninsulated at plea¬ 
sure by means of a pin and piece of string. When an observation 
was to be made, the rod was held out of one of the highest windows 
of a house, at an angle of about 50° or 60°, and kept there for a few 
minutes, the Electroscope being uninsulated; the balls were then 
insulated by removing the pin by pulling the cord; and the balls 
then became electrified in a state opposite to that of the atmosphere. 

(228) Head, who made many experiments on the Electricity of 
the atmosphere, employed the conductor, or “ thunder rod,” shown 
in Fig. 110. {Encycl. Brit.) It consisted of a wooden rod, A A, 
twenty feet long, one inch in diameter at the top and two at the 
bottom. Into the lower end was cemented a solid glass pillar B, 
coated with wax, and twenty-two inches long. This pillar rested on 
a wooden pedestal C, carried by a bracket D. At thirteen iqches 
above D, the rod passes through a stout glass tube, F, coated with 
wax, and supported by a strong arm of wood E. A lining of cork 
lies between the rod A and the tube F, to prevent the latter from 
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being broken when tbe rod is bent *by 
the wind. Several sharp pointed cop¬ 
per wires, G, stand out from the top of 
the tube. Tbe use of the funnels, II 
H, is to defend the glass rods, B F, 
from the weather. Through a hole in 
the wall at 1, passes a glass tube, 
coated with sealing-wax, through which 
a strong brass wire passes from the rod 
at M into the room. At the end of 
the tube this wire passes through a 
brass ball, L, two inches in diameter; 
and after proceeding a little further, it 
suspends from its extreniity a pith-ball 
electrometer, K, about twelve inches 
from the wall. A boll, N, carried by a 
strong wire, is placed two inches from 
tho brass ball, L, three-tenths of an 
inch in diameter, suspended from the 
nail, O. The bell N, which has a 
metallic communication R, with the 
moist ground, is rung by the ball L. 
Jars and other pieces of apparatus are 
placed, when wanted, upon the small 
shelf F, and all this part of the appa¬ 
ratus is protected from the weather by 
being enclosed in a wooden box. 

(229) The simple exploring appa¬ 
ratus shown in Fig. Ill, was erected 
by the author some years ago, and 
though the situation was low, it fre¬ 
quently afforded highly interesting 
exhibitions of electrical phenomena. 
During hail-storms large Leyden jars 
were repeatedly charged from the ball 
e, and every electrical cloud that passed 
over the factory indicated its vicinity 
either by the passage of small sparks 
between the balls e and or by the 
divergence of the pith balls. 


Fig. no. 



A represents the top of a tall fir-pole, thirty-five feet in height, 
fixed on the chimney of a factorv; ft, a painted copper funnel, sur¬ 
mounted with a brass four-pronged fork, from which the copper wire 
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r proceeds, and is conducted to a second insulated funnel rf, enclosing 
a brass "wire, which, insulated by a stout glass tube, passes 


Fig. 111. 


LLIJJ 

/I 




through the stone-work of the laboratory Miodow, and terminates in 
a two-inch brass ball e; ^ is a smaller ball connected with a bent wire 
passing into the gun-barrel y, and capable of being brought to any 
required distance from the ball e ; the gun-barrel passes through the 
stone-work of the window, and is metallically connected with the 
earth by the iron rod h. There is also an arrangement not shown in 
the figure, consisting of a stout iron rod capped with a brass ball 
fixed al about two inches distant from the funnel d; this rod passes 
into the earth, and thus prevents any accident which might arise 
from a flash of lightning striking the apparatus. The fir-pole A is 
terminated by a stout glass rod eighteen inches long, to which the 
funnel serves as a protection. A pair of small pith-balls*are suspended 
from the ball e, which by their divergence give notice of the electrical 
state of the apparatus. 

An instrument for investigating the electric state of the atmo¬ 
sphere was constructed by M. CoUadon, of G-eneva, on the following 
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principle. He found that if the two ends of the wire of a galvanio 
multiplier, consisting of very numerous coiIb well insulated from each 
other, were brought in contact, one with a body positively, and the 
other with a body negatively charged, a current of Electricity passes 
through the wire until equilibrium is restored, the energy and direc¬ 
tion of this current is indicated by the deviation of the needle from 
the zero point of the scale. This instrument is applied to the purpose 
of ascertaining and measuring the atmospheric Electricity by com¬ 
municating one end of the wire with the earth, an(| allowing the 
other to extend into the region of the atmosphere, the electrical 
state of which is intended to be compared. 

(230) Mr. Crosse collects thb Electricity of the atmosphere by 
means of wires supported and insulated on poles fixed on some of the 
tidiest of the magnificent trees which ornament his groimds. As far 
as the eye can reach, these poles may be seen, though when the 
author visited Broomfield in 1844, in consequence of some extensive 
damages which happdhed during a violent storm, not more than 1600 
feet of wire were insulated. The wires are insulated on the poles by 
means of funnels, one of which is represented in Eig. 112. It is 
made of copper, about four and a half inchqp in Fig. 112. 
diameter, and eleven inches in length, and into a 
cavity or socket of about two inches deep formed 
at the closed end of the funnel, is firmly cemented 
a stout glass rod of sufficient length to reach to 
the open end of the funnel, where it is mounted, 
by means of strong cement, with a metallic cap 
and staple. The latter appendage receives the 
hook of a very strong wire, which passes through a 
circular plate of copper placed about four inches 
from the mouth of the funnel, and terminates in a 
hook to which one end of the exploring wire is 
fixed. The object of the metallic disc is to pre¬ 
clude the admission of snow, rain, &c., and thus to 
preserve the glass rod in a dry insulating condition. These funnels 
are easily raised to the tops of the poles by an arrangement ol 
pulleys, and thus the wires can at pleasure be drawn up and taken 
down. Outside the window of the gallery of the electrical room is 
fixed firmly in the ground a stout pole, on the top of which a large 
insulated funnel is fixed, and this forms the termination of the 
expiring wire, the Electricity being conveyed from it through the 
window by means of a stout wire to a large brass ball, from which 
again it is conveyed by a curved wire to a brass conductor insulated 
and fixed on a table, and bearing the appropriate words, “ Noli me 
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tariff ere.** On the same plane with the conductor is fixed another 
arrangement having a metallic communication with a neighbouring 
pond, and by means of a screw the brass ball with which it is termi¬ 
nated may be adjusted at any required distance from the opposed 
brass ball of the conductor. Another most important piece of 
apparatus is a lever furnished with an insulating handle, by means of 
which the current of Electricity, when too strong, or when no 
experiments are in progress, is easily directed into the earth outside 
the window, ajid without entering the room. 

(231) The electrical battery employed by Mr. CrCsse consists of 
fifty jars, containing seventy-three square feet of coated surface: to 
charge it requires two hundred and thirty vigorous turns of the wheel 
of a twent 3 '-inch cylinder electrical machine; nevertheless, with about 
one-third of a mile of wire, Mr. Crosse has frequently collected 
sufficient Electricity to charge and discharge this battery twenty 
times in a minute, accompanied by reports as loud as those of a 
cannon. The battery is charged through thef medium of a large 
brass ball, suspended from the ceiling immediately over it, and con¬ 
nected, by means of a long wire, with the conductor in the gallery: 
this ball is raised froni, and let down to, the battery by means of a 
long silk cord, passing over a pulley in the ceiling: and thus this 
extraordinary electrician, w'hile sitting calmly at his study table, 
views with philosophic satisfaction the wonderful powers of this 
fearful agent, over which he possesses entire control, directing it at 
his will; anu, with a simple motion of his hand, banishing it instan¬ 
taneously from his presence. 

(232) The following account of the construction of a thunder 
cloud, as examined by means of the exploring wires, has been kindly 
furnished for this work by Mr. Crosse:— 

“ On the approach of a thunder cloud to the insulated atmo¬ 
spheric ware, the conductor attached to it, which is screwed into a 
tab^e in my electrical room, gives corresponding signs of electrical 
action. In fair cloudy weather the atmospheric Electricity is inva¬ 
riably positive, increasing in intensity at sun-rise and Qun-set, and 
diminishing at midday and midnight, varying as the evaporation of 
the moisture in the air; but when the thunder cloud (which appears 
to be formed by an unusually powerful evaporation, arising either 
from a scorching sun succeeding much wet, or vice versd) draws near, 
the pith-balls suspended from the conductor open wide, with either 
positive or negative Electricity; and when the edge of the clottd is 
peipendicular to the exploring wire, a slow succession of discharges 
takes place between the brass ball of the conductor and one of equal 
sixe, carefully connected with the nearest spot of moist ground. I 
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usually connect a large jar with the conductor, which increases the 
force df, and in some degree regulates the number of the explosions; 
and the two balls between which the discharges pass can be easily 
regulated, as to their distance from each other, by a screw. After a 
certain number of explosions, say of negative Electricity, which at 
first may bo nine or ten in a minute, a cessation occurs of some 
seconds or minutes, as the case may be, when about an equal number 
of explosions of positive Electricity takes place, of similar force to 
the former, indicating the passage of two oppositely^ and egually 
electrified zones of the cloud: then follows a second zone of negative 
Electricity, occasioning several more discharges in a minute than 
from either of the first pair of zones; which rate of increase appears 
to vary according to the size and power of the cloud. Then occurs 
another cessation, followed by an equally powerful series of dis¬ 
charges of positive Electricity, indicating the passage of a second 
pair of zones: these, in like manner, are followed by others, fearfully 
increasing the rapidity of the discharges, when a regular stream com¬ 
mences, interrupted only by the change into the opposite Electricities. 
The intensity of each new pair of zones is greater than that of the 
former, as may be proved by removing the two balls to a greater 
distance from each other. When the centre of the cloud is vertical 
to the wire, the greatest effect consequently takes place, during which 
the unndows rattle in their frames, and the bursts of thunder without, 
and noise within, every now and then accompanied with a crash of 
accumulated fluid in the wire, striving to get free between the balls, 
produce the most awful efiect, which is not a little increased by the 
pauses occasioned by the interchange of zones. Great caution must, * 
of course, be observed during this interval, or the consequences would 
be fatal. My battery consists of fifty jars, containing seventy-three 
feet of surface, on one side only. This battery, w^pn fully charged, 
will perfectly fuse into red-hot balls thirty feet of iron wire, in one 
length, such wire being of an inch in diameter. When this 
battery is connected with three thousand feet of exploring wire, 
during a thunder storm, it is charged fully and instantaneously, and 
of course as quickly discharged. As I am fearful of destroying my 
jars, I connect the two opposite coatings of the battery witl^ brass 
balls, one inch in diameter, and placed at such distance from each 
other as to cause a discharge when the battery receives three-fourths 
of its charge. When the middle of a thunder-cloud is over head, a 
crashjng stream of discharges takes place between the balls, the effect 
of which must be witnessed to be conceived. 

“ As the cloud passes onward, the opposite portions of the zones, 
which first affected the wire, come into play, and the effect is 
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weakened with each successive pair till all dies away, and not enough 
Electricity remains in the atmosphere to affect a golddeaf Electro¬ 
meter. I have remarked that the air is remarkably free of Electri¬ 
city, at least more so than usual, both before and after the passage of 
one of these clouds. Sometimes, a little previous to a storm, the gold 
leaves connected with the conductor will for many hours open and 
shut rapidly, as if they were panting, evidently showing a great 
electrical disturbance. 

** It is knqwn to electricians, that if an insulated plate, composed 
of a perfect or an imperfect conductor, be electrified, the Electricity 
communicated will radiate from the centre to the circumference, 
increasing in force as the squares of the distances from the centre; 
whereas in a thunder-cloud the reverse takes place, as its power 
diminishes from the centre to the circumference. First a nucleus 
appears to be formed, say of positive Electricity, embracing a large 
portion of the centre of the cloud, round which is a negative zone of 
equal power with the former; then follow the other zones in pairs, 
diminishing in power to the edge,of the cloud. Directly helow this 
cloud, according to the laws of inductive Electricity, must exist on 
the' surface of the earth a nucleus, of opposite or negative Electricity, 
with its corresponding zone of positive, and with other zones of 
electrified surface, corresponding in number to those of the cloud 
above, although each is oppositely electrified. A discharge of the 
positive nucleus above into that of the negative below, is commonly 
that which occurs when a flash of lightning is seen; or from the 
positive below to the negative above, as the case may be: and this 
•discharge may take place according to the laws of Electricity, 
through any or all of the surrounding zones, without influencing their 
respective Electricities otherwise than by wreakening their force, by 
the removal of a portion of the electric fluid from the central nucleus 
above to that below; every successive flash, from the cloud to the 
earth, or from the earth to the cloud, weakening the charge of the 
plate of air, of which the cloud and the earth form the two opposite 
coatings. Much might be said upon this head, of which the above is 
but a slight sketch.” 

At % later date, Mr. Crosse adds: “At the time I made these 
experiments on the Electricity of the atmosphere, I was much 
puzzled to account for the separation of the cloud into concentric 
and opposite electrical zones. 1 was at first inclined to refer this 
phenomenon to ,the fisct of the doud being a secondary conductor; 
and in consequence I insulated and electrified various plates of a 
secondary conducting* power, such as moist wood, leather, Aic., Ac., 
and compared the Electricity which resided on every part of their 
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Bur&ces with that which was commanicated to insulated primary eon- 
ductora, and I found no difference in the residence of the electric 
fluid, as in both primary and eeccmdacy conductors it radiated 
equally from the centre to the circumference; nor was the least 
symptom of an oppositely electrified Bone discoverable. At last 1 
hit upcm what I believe to be the real eauee of the phenomena. A 
cloud is of course a mass of vapour of a eecondary conducting nature; 
but that is not suficient to account for the. sones. A cloud is 
composed of minute particles of water, each separated from its 
neighbour, and held in suspension by the caloric, which causes it to 
be elevated into the atmosphere in the form of vapour; consequently 
the whole cloud is eubdivided into little conducting spheres, and 
resembles in this respect a dry plate of glass gently breathed upon, 
or a plate of glass dotted all over with spots of tin-foil. If you form 
a plate of this nature, and electrify the central spot with a spark 
from a charged jar, what is the consequence ? Why the communi¬ 
cated Electricity will strike from the central spot across the 
contiguous spaces, and divide its Electricity equally amongst them, 
and in a circle; and when it has exhausted its eommumeatii^ power, 
an inductive influence begins, which in its turn communicates the 
opposite .Electricity to the neighbmuing spots, in a concentric circle, 
around the first nucleus formed. Here we have one pair of zones, 
which will in like manner be followed by a second pair, and so on, till 
the whole cloud is arranged accordingly; the central zones being t||e 
most powerfully electrified, and those at the circumference the 
weakest. By reasoning analogically it muet be so. The more 
powerfully electrified is the cloud, the wider and more extensive is 
each pair of zones, and also the more numerous. Should 1 be asked, 
what influence is it that first impresses this electric power on the 
centre of the thunder doud?—1 could not presume to answer. 
Budely speaking, evaporation seems to be the main cause. I should, 
in speaking of the conducting nature of clouds and vapours, make use 
of a new term, and call them dieeeminated conductors, in opposition 
to those of an uniform substance. It is the interval^ the fioa-co»- 
dueting interval between each particle of suspended water, which is 
the cause of these effects; it being a law of Electricity that a number 
of small intervals between conducting substances impede the com¬ 
municating power as much as one greater interval^ and hence the 
inductive power." 

(2^3) Magnificent and astounding as must Imve been such a 
spectacle as that above so forcibly des^bed, it was if possi^ exceeded 
in brilliancy by the electrical phmiomena observed some years since 
by Mr. Crosse, during a dense November fog, of which he has 
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favoared us with the following mteresting apcoont:—'* Many years 
since, 1 was sitting in my electrical room on a dark NoTcmber day, 
during a yeiy dense driving fog and nun which had prevailed for 
many hours, sweeping over the earth, impelled by a south-west wind. 
The mercury in the barometer was low, and the thermometer indi¬ 
cated a low temperature. I had at this time 1,600 feet of wire 
insulated, which, crossing two small valleys, brought the electric fluid 
into my room. There were four insulators, and each of them was 
streaming with wet, from the effects of the driving fog. !From about 
eight o’clock in the morning until four in the afternoon, not the least 
appearance of Electricity was visible at the atmospheric conductor, 
even by the moat careful application of the condenser and multiplier; 
indeed, so effectually did the exploring wire conduct away the Elec¬ 
tricity which was communicated to it, that when it was connected 
by means of a copper wire with the prime conductor of niy 18-inch 
cylinder in high action, and a gold leaf Electrometer placed in contact 
■with the connecting wire, not the slightest effect was produced upon 
the gold leaves. Having given up the trial of farther experiments 
upon it, I took a book, and occupied myself with reading, leaving by 
chance the receiving ball at upwards of an inch distance from the ball 
in the atmospheric conductor. About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
whilst I was still reading, I suddenly heard a very strong explosion 
between the two balls, and shortly after many more took place, until 
tj^ey became one uninterrupted stream of explosions, which died 
away and re-commenced with the opposite Electricity in equal 
violence. The stream of fire was too vivid to look at for any length 
of time, and the effect was most splendid, and continued without in¬ 
termission, save that occasioned by the interchange of Electricities, 
for upwardg of jive hours, and then ceased totally. During the whole 
day, and a great part of the succeeding night, there was no material 
change in the barometer, thermometer, hygrometer, or wind; nor did 
the driving fog and rain alter in its violence. The wind was not 
high, but blew steadily from the S.W. Had it not been for my 
exploring wire, I should not have had the least idea of such an elec¬ 
trical accumulation in the atmosphere: the least contact with the 
conductor would have occasioned instant death, —the stream of fluid 
far exceeding any thing I ever witnessed, excepting during a thunder¬ 
storm. Sad the insulators been dry, what would have been the effwt ? 
In every acre of fog, there was enough of accumulated Electricity to 
have destroyed eveiy an i mal within that acre. How ns^n this be ac¬ 
counted for P How much have we to learn before we boast of 
understanding this intricate science P” 

(234) Amongst th<Me individu^ in whom the splendid electrical 
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achievements of Mr. Crosse excited an ardent taste for atmospheric 
investigations, the late Mr. Weekes, of Sandwich, must^ot be allowed 
to pass unnoticed. This gentleman, at considerable trouble and 
expense, erected an exploring wire, about 865 yards horizontally over 
the town in which he resided, insulating it against the balls from 
which arise the vane-spindles of the two churches, and conducting 
the termination to an insulated arrangement in his laboratory. “ The 
scenes enacted by this apparatus,” to use the Sandwich elec¬ 
trician’s ovm language, “ are occasionally distinguished by a magnifi¬ 
cence and interest which nothing short of ocular demonstration can 
serve to portray; nor, perhaps, are the almost hourly varying 
phenomena of its minor indications less deserving attention from the 
inquisitive admirer of natural science. When the gathering storm- 
cloud, pregnant with infuriated lightnings, and momentarily gaming 
additional sublimity from reverberating peals of deafening thunder, 
lingers over the line of wire, and deluges the earth with rain, or 
batters its beautiful foliage with imrelenting showers of hail,—^then, 
tremendous torrents of electric matter, assuming the form of dense 
sparks, and possessing most astonishing intensity, rush from the 
terminus of the instrument with loud cracking reports, resembling in 
general effect the well-known running fire occasioned by the vehe¬ 
ment discharge of a multiplicity of small fire-arms. Fluids are 
rapidly decomposed: metals are brilliantly deflagrated; and large 
extents of coated surface repeatedly charged and discharged in the 
space of a few seconds. When these phenomena occur incidental to 
the hours of darkness, the lightning flash is seen harmlessly to play 
in various zig-zag and fantastic shapes amidst the several contrivances 
by means of which its power is subdued; thus augmenting the sub¬ 
limity of a scene, compared to the correct delineation of which the 
efforts of language are but imbecility. Again, relinquishing its 
claims to the terrific and sublime for features of a more gentle com¬ 
plexion, even the light and feathery aggregations of the summer cloud 
are found capable of imparting to a pw of delicate gold-leaf pendu¬ 
lums, a test by which the philosopher assigns a character to inaccessible 
regions of the atmosphere.” 

(286) In the sixth volume of “ Sturgeon’s Annals of Electricity,” 
Mr. Weekes has given a most interesting description of some brilliant 
electrical phenomena observed during a grand hail-storm which 
occurred at Sandwich on the 9th of May, 1841; but as it would be 
impossible to do justice to the account without the plate which 
accompanies it, and which is somewhat too large to be insmted here, 
we must be satisfied with referring our readers to the original paper. 
In the same volume, page 98, will be found another equally interest- 

V 2 
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ing eommiimoa^oii firom Mr. Weekea, in wbich he deacribea some 
eleciaioal phenomena obrarred by him during a thunder-atorm in the 
autumn of 1840, particularly the alternation of the Electricity from 
poaitive to negatire, indicating tbe paaaage of zones, and yenfying 
Mr. Croaae’a idea of the conatruction of a thunder-doud. This same 
paper contuna an account of some experiments made by the author 
with a view of insulating onme, the name given by M. Schoenbein to 
that peculiar odorous principle which appears to be developed when 
ordinary Electricily passes from the points of a conductor to the 
surrounding air, and which is also disengaged whilst water is decom¬ 
posing by a voltaic current. It is the opinion of M. Schoenbein 
that this odorous principle should be classed in that genera of bodies 
to which chlorine and bromine apparently belong; that it is always 
disengaged in the air in sufficiently notable quantities during stormy 
weather; and he suggests the following method of rendering it 
evident, founded on its property of rendering gold and platinum 
electro-negative; vis. to place plates of platinum in situations suffi¬ 
ciently elevated, taking care that they communicate with the earth: 
as soon as these plates become negatively polar, M. Schoenbein thinks 
that it may be concluded that ozone is developed. 

(236) Mr. 'Weekes found that when a piece of platinum foil three 
or four inches square, iastened to a wire, and held in the hand of the 
operator, was brought for a few seconds into the vicinity of the 
terminal ball of bis aerial apparatus, when a free current in the form 
of sparks was passing, the plate acquired a negative polarity, which 
may be immediatdy shown by the galvanometer, and the experiment 
repeated with the greatest facility as often as desired. He con¬ 
structed an apparatus by which dense sparks of Electricity were 
caused to pass for about fifteen seconds between two metallic plates 
enclosed in a cylinder of glass: and he states, that on removing the 
cover of the arrangement the atmosphere of the cylinder had become 
so strongly impregnated with a powerful pungent phosphoric odour, 
that he found it exceedingly inconvenient to respire over it; nor 
could be find any individual willing to permit its approach towards 
his nostrilB beyond a second or two. Several highly interesting fiicta 
connected with this peculiar odorous principle have been ccdlected; 
and in a future chapter we shall take occasion to advert to them. 

(287) By means of exploring rods and wires, the Eledaicity of the 
lower atmosphere may be easily collected and examined, but for 
bringing it down from the higher regions the grand Franklinian kite 
experiment must be resorted to (17). The experiments with the 
eketrical kite are very interestmg, but great caution is required, and 
poor Bichman’s untimriy end (19) should be steadily before the 
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mind while conducting them. When thunder-clouds are about, the 
string should never be allowed to pass through the hand while raising 
the kite, even though it have a good connexion with the ground: 
indeed, even under a pjg 

cloudless shj, during a 
smart north-east breeze, 
we have frequently ex¬ 
perienced very unpleas¬ 
ant shocks whilst letting 
out the string. By em¬ 
ploying, however, the 
little apparatus shown 
in Fig. 113, complete 
security is insured, and 
we strongly recommend 
it to the notice of kite 
experimenters. A is a 
square copper box sup¬ 
ported on a stout glass 
pillar (not less than two 
inches thick), and firmly 
cemented into a base¬ 
board, which is secured 
to the ground by strong iron pegs nine inches long, passing through 
the holes and driven into the ground. The box contains a reel round 
which the wired string is wound: it is turned by a glass handle fixed 
on the multiplying wheel, d is a small catch moved by a key 
furnished with a glass handle, by which the reel may be stopped 
when required without touching the string, c is a Lane’s elec¬ 
trometer provided with a screw adjustment, by which the distance 
between the brass balls may be regulated with the greatest nicety; 
it is connected with the ground by a chain or wire. The method of 
using this apparatus will immediately be underatood. When the 
kite (which ^may be simply a silk-handkerchief, stretched on a cross 
of light wood) is raised a sufficimit height from the ground for the 
wind to act upon it, the string need no longer be held in the hand, 
the kite draws it firom the reel, and the experimenter, by means of 
the catch and key, has it under his complete controL When a 
sufBcient quantity of string has been taken out, a silk cord, two or 
three yards long, is thrown over the string, and, by means of a 
running noose, tightened upon it, and the other end made fiwt to a 
post; by this means the sixain is taken the box. On ordinary 
occasions, that is, when no unusual exhibitious of Electricity are 
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anticipated, the balls of the discharger may be set about one-fifth of 
an inch apart, and, instead of connecting the sliding wire with the 
earth, it may he put in communication with the interior coating of a 
Leyden phial. In a few minutes, sparks pass between the halls, and 
on fine dry days, when the wind is in the north, or north-east, with 
about half a mile of wired string out, we have frequently had dis¬ 
charges at the rate of one a minute from the jar, through a striking 
distance of one-fourth of an inch, for hours together. In order to 
test the species of Electricify collected, the jar is discharged through 
a helix of copper-wire, enclosing a needle: after fire or six explosions 
have passed, the needle becomes magnetized, the direction of the 
poles indicating the manner in which the jar was charged. If the 
helix be a right handed one, that is, one in which the convolutions 
take the same direction as that in which the hands of a w'atch more, 
then, if the jar be charged positively, that extremity of the needle 
lying in the coil, which is nearest the negative or outside coating of 
the jar, will become a north pole. If the helix be left-handed, the 
results are exactly the reverse. 

(238) It is most interesting to watch the effect of clouds passing 
near the kite, their presence being invariably indicated by the in¬ 
creased rapidify of the discharges betw'een the balls: the distance at 
w'hich the Electricity is communicated is indeed astonishing. We 
have firequently observed a veiy marked alteration in the discharges 
from the approach of a single and small cloud before it could have 
reached within half a mile of the kite, and we have often astonished 
by-standers who have been amusing themselves by drawing small 
sparks from the string with their knuckles, by watching the oppor¬ 
tunity presented by the approach of one of these clouds, and then 
desiring them to repeat their experiment, and the result has generally 
been a shock, which has taught them to treat the apparatus with far 
greater respect than before. 

(239) One of the first things that the kite experimenter will pro¬ 
bably notice, is the peculiar pungency of the spark: we are accus¬ 
tomed to receive sparks an inch long from the prime conductor of an 
electrical machine, for amusement; it would not, however, be safe to 
approach a kite-string from which sparks of such a length might be 
drawn. The shock from sparks half an inch long are generally very 
severe, and resembling more the shock from a highly charged small 
Leyden phial, than that from the prime conductor: the length of the 
spark is not, however, altogether the criterion of the intensity of the 
^ectricity, which depends upon the quantity of strmg extended, and 
more still upon the state of the atmosphere. 

(240) It is sometimes necessary to penetrate regions of the 
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atmosphere beyond the height attainable by a single kite, before signs 
of Electricity can be obtained; this may be done by letting two, 
three, or more kites dy from the same string. The first kite is sent 
up as usual, and when it has reached its maximum eleyation, the end 
of its string is put through a slit in the middle stick of the second, 
and tied to its string: the second kite is then raised, in like manber 
a third may be added, and thus great heights may be reached pro¬ 
vided the wind is blowing in the same direction at all altitudes. Mr. 
Cuthbertson {Practical Electricity) relates the following experiment 
where three kites were employed. “ Some years ago, in the month 
of May, I let a kite fiy with 500 feet of cord, which seemed to be as 
great a weight as it could carry, but as no sparks could be got from 
the wire in the string, and the kite would not rise higher, I fastened 
a second to it, and they both continued rising, till the second had 
500 feet more cord, but still it showed only faint signs of Electricity. 
A third kite was then added, which took 500 feet more, and then 
sparks were drawn, but very weak, only just felt in the finger. 
The wind was south-west, and the sky covered with clouds. 1 had 
obsen'ed, that in such a state of the atmosphere, little or no Elec¬ 
tricity could be obtained, and that the Electricity was the strongest 
when there were no clouds, or very few, excepting in thunder¬ 
storms. I often repeated such experiments at that time, and always 
found the Electricity from the kites to be positive, but other writers 
make mention of having had both positive and negatived 

(241) Mr. Sturgeon’s kite experiments appear to have been veiy 
extensive. “ I have made,” says he, “ upwards of five hundred elec¬ 
tric kite experiments, under almost every circumstance of weather, at 
various times of the day and night, and in every season of the year; 
1 have experimented on Shooter’s Hill, and on the low lands on the 
Woolwich and Welling sides of it, and the experiments in the three 
different places within an hour of each other; I haveMone the same 
on the Chatham lines, and in the valley on the Chatham side of them ; 
on Norwood Hill, and in the plain at Addiscombe; also on the top of 
the Monument in London, and on the top of some of the high hiUs in 
Westmoreland, and in the North Hiding of Yorkshire; and in every 
case 1 have found the atmosphere positive with regard to the ground. 
1 have floated three kites at the same time at very dififerent altitudes, 
and have uniformly found the highest to be positive to the other two; 
and the centre kite positive to that which was below it; consequently 
the Jowest was negative to the two above it, but still positive to the 
ground on which I was standing. I have made more than twenty 
experiments of this kind, and the results (with the exception of elec¬ 
tric tension) were invariably the same, showing most decidedly that 
the atmosphere, in its undisturbed electric state, is more abundantly 
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charged than the earth, and, as fiur aa 1 have been able to explore it, 
etui mure abundantlj in the upper than in the lower strata.” 

(242) On the evening of the 14th of June, 1834, Mr. Sturgeon 
sent up a kite during a thunder-storm at Woolwich, and the follow¬ 
ing is the description he gives of the phenomena observed The 
wi&d had abated to such a degree before 1 arrived in the barrack 
field, and the rain fell so heavily during the time 1 was there, that it 
was with some difficulty that 1 got the kite afloat, and when up, its 
greatest altitude, as I imagine, did not exceed fifty yards. The silken 
cord also, whicli had been intended for the insulator, soon became so 
completely wet that it was no insulator at all: notwithstanding all 
these impediments being in the way, I was much gratified with the 
display of the electric matter issuing from the end of the string to a 
wire, one end of which was laid on the ground, and the other attached 
to the silk at about four inches distance from the reel of the kite¬ 
string. An uninterrupted play of the fluid was seen over the four 
inches of wet silken cord, not in sparks, but in a bundle of quivering 
purple ramifications, producing a noise similar to that produced by 
springing a watchman’s rattle. Very large sparks, however, were 
frequently heen between the lower end of the wire (which zested on 
the grass) and the ground; and several parts of the string towards 
the kite, where the wire was broken, were occasionally beautifully 
illuminated. The noise from the string in the air was like to the 
hissing of an immense flock of geese, with an occasional rattling or 
scraping sort of noise. 

“ Two non-commissioned officers of the Boyal Artillery were stand- 
ing by me the whole of the time. Unaware of the consequence, they 
would very gladly have approached close to the string; and it was 
not imtil 1 had convinced them of the danger of touching or even 
coming near to it at a time when the lightning was playing about us 
in every direction, that I could dissuade them from gratifying their 
curiosity too far—^probably at the expense of their lives. We 
anxiously and steadfastly watched what was going on at the end of 
the string, and the display was beautiful beyond description. The 
reel was occasionally enveloped in a blaze of purple arborized elec¬ 
trical fire, whose ntunberless branches ramified over the silken cord 
and through the air to the blades of grass, which also became lumi¬ 
nous on their points and edges over a surface of some yards in circum¬ 
ference. We also saw a complete globe of fire pass over the filV«n 
cord betwemi the wire and the reel of the kite-string. The soldiers 
tliought it about the size of a musket-ball. It was exceedingly 
brilliant, and the only one that we noticed.” 

(243) A continuous senes of atmospheric electrical observations 
was conducted under the superintendence of Mr. Bonalds, at the 
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Kew Obseiratory’, for a period of five years, viz., from August, i843, 
to July, 184)8, and the results have been discussed at very great 
length by Mr. Birt, and published in the eighteenth Beport of the 
British Associiition, 1850. The situation of the observatory is ad¬ 
mirably adapted for investigations of this nature. It stands in the 
old deer park, at Richmond, upon a promontory, formed by a flexure 
of the river Thames, its least distance from which is 924 feet. The 
nearest trees (elms) are about 13 feet lower than the top of the con¬ 
ductor, the height of the top of which, above the river lo""" water, 
is about 83 feet. The conductor is a conical tube of thin copper, 
raised 16 feet above the dome of the building, carrying at the top a 
small lantern or collecting lamp, provided with a little cowl, which 
can be raised and lowered at pleasure by means of a silk cord. The 
conductor is firmly screwed into a strong brass tube, which is 
cemented to a well annealed hollow glass pillar, the lower end of 
which is trumpet-shaped and ground flat, and is firmly secured to a 
pedestal. The glass tube is kept constantly warmed by a small oil 
lamp, the closed copper chimney of which enters but does not 
actually touch it. The brass tube carries, at its lower end, three or 
four arms, at right angles to each other, with which the electrometers 
and other electrical apparatus are connected. The conductor, at the 
point where it enters the dome, is protected from the weather by an 
inverted copper dish or parapluie. By this mode of arrangement the 
active parts of all the electrometers, and the conductor itself, are 
insulated by one common and efficient insulator. A safety conductor, 
in good communication with the earth, is attached to the pedestal. 

(244) The observations were taken with a Henley’s electrometer 
(Fig. 72), by which the force is measured by a straw terminating in 
a pith-ball, which, together, constitute a pendulum that is inserted in 
a ball, working by two fine steel pivots; and by Volta’s electrometers, 
two in number. No. I is so constructed that a given electric force 
causes a pair of straws, of known weight, to diverge. Their diverg¬ 
ence is measured on a circular arc of the same radius as the length 
of the straws, which is so graduated as to indicate half the distance 
in arc between the extremities of the straws, in half Parisian lines, 
each of the divisions, which are at equal distances from each other, 
being equal to half a line. It is clear from this construction, that 
upon measuring the distance between the straws in a right line, 
“ the ^ne of half the angle eubtended bg the extremitiee of the etraws 
ie gnoportional to the electric teneion of the charge." No. 2 is so con¬ 
structed that each division is exactly equal to Jive of No. 1, and the 
circular arc is graduated to read at once in terms of No. 1. The 
difierence in the electrometer consists in the straws of No. 2 being 
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heavier than those of No. 1, in such a proportion as to increase the 
value of the readings in the ratio above mentioned. As in No. 1 the 
sine of half the angle of divergence is proportional to the tension, so 
in No. 2 precisely the same value of the tension obtains, viz., the 
sine of half the angle of divergence, the linear value of the sine itself 
being proportional to its value in No. 1 for the same force; thus, a 
force that would diverge the straws in No. 1 to an angle of 30“, 
would only* open those in No. 2 to an angle of 6“, and in each instru¬ 
ment the sine of 15“ and 3“ respectively would represent the same 
force. One degree of Henley’s Electrometer is nearly equal to 100 
divisions of \olta. No. 1; and by converting the readings of the 
latter into measures of arc, Tolta No. 1, Volta No. 2, and Henley’s 
may all be expressed in degrees of the circle, the sines of which are 
readily ascertainable. The A olta Electrometers are placed on the 
table of the pedestal, with their caps in contact with the conductor, 
and the Henley is screwed into a ball fixed at the extremity of one 
of the horizontal arms. 


Fig. 114. 



(245) A pair of portable Volta’s 
standard electrometers, used occasion¬ 
ally in experiments on induction, 
absorption, <fec., of atmospheric Elec¬ 
tricity, and very useful for observations 
on mountains, Ac., is shown in Fig. 
114. The instruments are constructed 
in strict accordance with Volta’s in¬ 
structions, the straws of one, B, being 
rendered so much heavier than those of 
the other, A, that it diverges when 
both are equally electrified exactly -Sth 
as much. The conductor, C, is a very 
light conical tube of copper, about 3 
feet 6 inches long, which screws on the 
cap of the Electrometer, and carries on 
the top a helix of small copper w'ire, on 
which, when an observation is about to 
be made, is placed the lighted nolfanello^ 
or sulphur candle, of Volta, composed 
cf about 10 threads of lamp cotton 
coated and imbued with sulphui^ while 
in a melted state. In all cases vshere 
the atmospheric charge is not extremely 
minute, straws are greatly preferable to 


gold leaves, which can never be safely transported. The conductor. 
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with its tubes, may be disjointed, and enclosed in a hollow walking 
cane. 

(246) Immediately un- US. 

demeath the extremity of } "—v 
that arm of the conductor c ( 
upon which the Henley ^ ^ * 

Electrometer is fixed, is ^ 

placed the spark measurer s 

and safety valve. This 
ingenious contrivance is 
shown in Eig. 116. The 
length of the spark is mea¬ 
sured by means of a long 
index, E, which exhibits the 
distance of two balls, S S’, 
from each other on a multi¬ 
plying scale T T, S being 
attached to a rod, V, w’hich 
is raised and lowered by 
means of a glass handle, W, 
a forked piece, X, &c. V 
slides accurately through 
the base Y, and the piece A. The bolt Z is in immediate commu¬ 
nication with the safety conductor. Attached to the extremity of 
another of the horizontal arms of the conductor is one of the wires ^ 
of a Gourgon’s Galvanometer, for measuring Electricity of high 
tension. In times of violent rain it gives strong indications, but Mr. 
iionalds places no dependence on it as a measurer of Electricity. 



Fig. 116., 


(247) The gold leaf electroscope and the 
distinguishing electroscope used in the Kew 
Observatory are shown in Figs. 116 and 117. 

116| is a wire, terminating below in a 
pair of forceps, carrying the paper by which the 
gold leaves are suspended. It passes through a 
glass stopper, B, which is ground into a long 
necked bottle, C, with a metallic base, D, and a 
strip of brass, E E, is bent and screwed to the 
inside of D. The neck, C, is well covered with 
sealing-wax, by waxing both inside and out. To 
preserve the insulating power of the instrument, 
it is surrounded at its base with an annular tin 
trough coated with sealing-wax, and containing 
chloride of calcium, the whole being covered air-tight with a receiver. 
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The distingoisher. Fig. 117, consists of a rery thin Leyden phis], C. 

A is a wire connected with a brass tube, which 
forms the interior coating of this jar, and B is 
an exterior coating of the same kind, and these 
two coatings are at about f the of an inch distant 
from each extremity of the phial. The mter?als 
D G, B C, are coated with sealing>wax inside 
and out. A, thus prepu^d, is fitted to a bottle 
with a metallic base, and is provided with a pair 
of gold leaves rather too short to reach the sides 
of the bottle, the neck of which, both inside and 
out, is covered with sealing-wax. This dis- 
tinguisher is charged every morning negatwely^ 
and never fads to retain a good charge for 
twenty-four hours. It is conveniently placed 
upon a bracket a few feet distant from the con¬ 
ductor, to which, when used, it is approached by 
hand to some distance proportionate to the height of the charge. If 
the charge is positive, the leaves of course collapse more or less, but 
open again when withdrawn; and if negative the divergence increases, 
and the operation can be performed w'ithout the least danger of 
lowering the tension of the conductor or injuring the gold leaves, let 
the height of the charge be what it may. 

(248) During a period of three years and seven months, viz., from 
^ January, 1844, to July, 1848, both inclusive, electrical readings were 
taken at the £ew Observatory, at each even hour of Greenwich mean 
time, as well as at sun-rise and sun-set. This long series of observa¬ 
tions, amounting to 10,526 readings, furnished materials for deducing 
the annual and diurnal periods of the electriral tension. The follow¬ 
ing is a very brief retime of Mr. Badclifie Birt’s elaborate discussion 
{Rep. Britith Attoe. 1850) of the 10,526 readings ; 10,176 were 
positive, 324 were negative, and 26 wore not employed in the djs- 
cussion. The greatest number of positive observations (1047) 
were recorded at 8 a.m., and the least number (566) at 6 
A.M., but this latter number Mr. Birt considers as probably some¬ 
what too low; the hour of minimum tension appears to be 2 
A.ic., a gradual rise taking place irom that hour until 6 a.m. 
Between the hours of 6 and 8 a.m. a rapid rise occurs, the tension 
being nearly doubled: it then increases gradually until 10 A.M., 
when a maximum is passed, after which it gradually declines until 
4. P.M., the epoch of the diurnal minimum, as contradistinguished 
from the nocturnal minimum. The tension then rapidly increases 
until 8 F.M., and at 10 p.M. passes another maximum, rather con- 
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eiderablj above the maximum of 10* A.it. From 10. p.m. to mid¬ 
night the diminution of tension is enormous (81*4 divisions of Volta, 
No. 1.) The mid-night value is but slightly above the value at 
2 A.K., the epoch of the minimum. 

(219) Diurnal period — Stmmer. —Of the 10,176 positive observa¬ 
tions, 5,614 were taken in the summer months, during which greater 
uniformity prevailed than during the winter, the means approximated 
more closely to each other, the general course of the numbers was 
more regular, and the rise during the morning hours more gentle, 
though there was still a considerable diminution of tension between 
10 P.M. and midnight: 2 a.m. is the epoch of the principal mini¬ 
mum, the tension gradually rising until 10 a.k., the forenoon maxi¬ 
mum ; the succeeding minimum occurs at noon, gradually rising till 
6 P..M., and then rapidly till 10 p.m., the principal maximum, from 
which time till midnight the decline is very considerable. 

Winter. —Of the 10,176 positive observations, 4,662 were made in 
the winter months, during which the range and amount of tension 
were much greater than in the summer; the minimum was at 4 a.h., 
rising gently to 6 a.m., and rapidly to 10 a.m., the forenoon maxi¬ 
mum, then gradually sinking till 4 p.m., the afternoon minimum, and 
again rapidly rising till 8 p.m., the epoch of the evening, evening 
maximum, the fall from which till midnight being enormous. 

In both winter and summer a double progression is most distinctly 
exhibited. The points of maxima and minima are well marked; and, 
in most cases, present a tolerable fixity of epoch. The presence of 
fog mostly occurring on those occasions when high electrical tensions 
have been observed, and serene weather being mostly characterised 
by low tensions, suggested the probability that the forenoon and 
evening maxima result, more or less, from the presence of aqueous 
vapour, either in an invisible or a condensed state. 

(250) Annual period. —The discussion shows a march of the elec¬ 
trical tension during the 24 hours, constituting the period of a day. 
This march presents two well-defined maxima, in most instances 
removed from each other by an interval of twelve hours, the principal 
occurring at 10 p.m., and the inferior at 10 a.m. Two minima have 
also been ascertained, the principal at 4 A.M., and the subordinate 
at 4 P.M. : speaking generally in the ^umal period, the periods cha¬ 
racterised by high and low tensions, are those at which the sun is 
above and below the horizon; but in the annual period the reverse 
appears to take place, the highest tension being exhibited during that 
portion of the year in which the sun is further removed from the 
northern temperate zone. A general correspondence was shown as 
to the months exhibiting the greatest degree of humidity and the 
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greatest electrical tension. The tension at sunset was, with but few 
exceptions, higher than at sun-rise. 

(251) Negative Wsctricity. —The number of readings (324) were 
too few to deduce anything like a diurnal period, but the great 
majority of instances in which negative Electricity was exhibited 
were characterized by two very interesting features. At Kew one of 
these features was the falling of rain, in most instances heavy, and 
the other the occurrence of cirro-etrat% and occasionally of cnmulo- 
strati, which clouds were considered as having contributed their 
quota to the” development of the Electricity observed. On one 
occasion (June 10,1844), prevums to the fall of any rain, the Henley 
electrometer rose to 90° p., and sparks 1^^ inch in length passed 
from the conductor. The charge changed to ir. shortly after the rain 
began, rising to 55“ of Henley, and sparks ^oth of an inch were 
obtained. These high signs lasted about a quarter of an hoiu*, bnt 
the charge of negative Electricity remained a considerable time after 
the rain had ceased, gradually diminishing. Although the small 
number of observations did not furnish data sufficient to determine a 
diurnal period, they pointed out a connexion between negative read¬ 
ings and the prevalence of clouds, when there was no rain, for though 
negative Electricity is generally, it is not always, accompanied by the 
falling of rain, nor is all rain accompanied by negative Electricity; 
and, upon the whole, it was considered that negative readings are 
indications of considerable disturbances which are of a systematic 
charecter, and that, like positive Electricity, negative is also subject 
to well defined laws of diurnal periodicity. 

(252) The development of the electric force in the act more or 
less of the condensation of vapour is considered by Mr, Birt {Phil. 
Mag., vol. xxxvi. p. 161) as a point of peculiar prominence, and he 
believes that the entire process of nubification is intimately con¬ 
nected with this development, the different modifications of cloud 
being entirely dependent on the presence or absence of a disturbed 
electrical state. Not only when the condensation is effected, but 
when no previous disturbed state exists, it may actually be brought 
about by the condensation of vapour; indeed he appears disposed to 
consider the condensation of vapour as the most productive source 
of the Electricity of the atmosphere. E. Phillips {Phil. Mag., vols. 
XXXV. and xxxvi.) adopts the same view. In his experiments on the 
Electricity of steam he found that a jet of steam imparts positive 
Electricity to any substance that it touches, while at the same time 
the steam may as a whole be more or less negative. When particles 
of water are projected through a steam cloud they are supposed to 
collect together the minute positive particles, thus becoming them- 
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selves positive, leaving the gaseous matter negative. In this way 
electrical developments may occur in the atmosphere, and lightning 
may result from the rapid condensation of the steam cloud, the 
descending rain and mist being positive, leaving the upper regions 
negative. According to this theory the^tendency of lightning is to 
render the upper regions negative, and when the air is thus highly 
charged, if a column of mist sufficiently high and dense were 
interposed between the negative heavens and the positive earth, a 
series of disruptive discharges would take place which Phillips sug¬ 
gests may be the aurora. 

(253) The development of Electricity by condensation alone is 
shown by the following experiments. If a jet of water be passed 
through a jet of steam in the same direc- Fig, 113 _ 

tion as the steam is passing, the water 
receives a charge of negative Electricity. 

If steam alone, or water alone, be intro¬ 
duced into a tin pipe, no electrical effects 
are exhibited; but if steam and w'ater be 
mixed a positive charge is indicated. 

Great increase in the fall of rain previous 
to the occurrence of lightning has been 
noticed by several observers; and Mr. 

Birt’s answer to the question—“ Is the 
sudden gush of rain which is almost sure 
to succeed a violent detonation a cause or 
a consequence of the electric discharge?”— 
seems a satisfactory one. The rain in 
most cases precedes the lightning flash, 
which is the result of the agglomeration 
of many minute and feebly electrified 
globules into one rain-drop, by which the 
quantity of Electricit}'^ is increased in a 
greater proportion than the surface over 
which it is spread: the tension is therefore 
increased, and at last becomes enormous, 
and the flash escapes. 

(264) Eig. 118 represents the arrange¬ 
ment of the exploring conductor at the 
Meteorological Eoyal Observatory at 
Greenwich, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Glaisher. B is a copper tube, on 
which the lantern, containing a lamp. A, 
which is always burning, slides. The rod 
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is supported oa a cone of glass, the lower part of which is hollowed 
out and lined with copper, immediately under which is, in the wooden 
apparatus placed a lamp, which is kept constantly burning for the 
purpose of heating the copper, and thus keeping the glass dry. The 
glass cone is protected from rain, &c., by a copper umbrella, from 
which proceeds the wire !F, communicating with the electrical instru¬ 
ments in the ante-room. The whole apparatus slides up and down 
the iron rods G G. The measuring instruments are the same as 
those employed at Kew, with the addition of a pair of Bohnenberger’s 
single-leaf pendant gold leaf electroscopes, with Zamboiii’s dry electric 
piles (Fig. 10, p. 30) ; but as the communicating wire F has to pass 
for a considerable distance through the atmosphere in an unprotected 
state, a great portion of the charge must be lost by dissipation and 
radiation before it arrives at the apparatus room. There are likewise 
seve.al large trees in the immediate neighbourhood of the conductor. 
We believe, however, that it is in contemplation to erect an exploring 
conductor after the exact model of the one at Kew, on the summit 
of the Astronomical Observatory, a position in every respect unex¬ 
ceptionable. 

(255) A very valuable instrument for observing the Electricity of 
the atmosphere, simple in its construction ahd certain in its result.^, 
of which «iy number may be made perfectly comparable w ith each 
other, was invented by the late M. Peltier, and called by him the In¬ 
duction Electrometer. It is thus constructed {Eep. Brit. Aseoe., 1849): 
a hollow ball of copper, four inches in diameter, is placed at the top 
of a rod of the same metal, w'hich is terminated at its lower extremity 
bv a much smaller ball. From the last mentioned ball, insulated 
from the glass cover by a lump of shell-loc, descends a copper rod 
which bifurcates and forms a kind of ring. At the centre of this 
ring a small copper needle, which forms the essential part of the 
instrument, moves freely balanced on a pivot. When the Electro¬ 
meter is in its naturd state the needle is brought to the magnetic 
meridian by a much smaller magnetic needle, which is parallel to it, 
and fixed immediately above it. Another copper needle, much 
thicker than the moveable one, forms a system with the rod which 
descends into a glass tube filled with shell-lac, and fixed into the 
wooden stand. Thus the entire metallic part of the apparatus is 
insulated, and Electricity can be communicated from it neither to 
the glass cover nor the stand. Thid insulation must be established 
with the greatest care. The stand is furnished with three levelling 
screws, which enable it to be placed horizontal^. To prepare the 
instrument for an observation, it must be so placed that the fixed 
needle shall be in the direction of the magnetic meridima. In this 
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position the moveable needle, directed by its small magnetic needle, 
places itself parallel to tbe fixed needle. If now a body electrified, 
positively or negatively, be beld over tbe ball, it decomposes by in¬ 
duction. Tbe Electricity of tbis ball and its metallic appendages. If 
tbe body be positively electrified at tbe upper extremity of tbe ball, 
tbe negative Electricity by tbe positive Electricity in presence^ while 
in the lower part of tbe instrument the free positive Electricity 
causes tbe small needle to diverge from tbe position which it had at 
first, and its angle of deviation from tbe fixed needle ‘yill be greater 
as the free Electricity is more considerable. Tbe angle of deviation 
is read off by means of two graduated circles, one of which is pasted 
to the stand, and the other to the glass cover, by this, parallax is 
avoided in tbe readings. If while tbe ball is influenced by external 
Electricity the stem be touched, the free Electricity, which we will 
assume to be positive, will be removed, and tbe needle will replace 
itself in tbe magnetic meridian. If the inducing body which coerces 
the negative Electricity at tbe upper part of the ball be removed 
immediately after, the Electricity will become free, and the moveable 
needle will diverge anew. 

(250) When an observation is to be made with this instrument, it 
is placed on a stand raistd about 6 feet, and the stem touched as low 
as possible with a thin metallic wire to put it into electric equi¬ 
librium : the baud* is kept at as gtcat a distance from the instrument 
as possible to avoid inductive action. The equilibrium being esta¬ 
blished, when the Electrometer is elevated, it gives signs of negative 
Electricity when lowered, while on being raised it indicates positive^ 
When the operation (which may be completed in eight or ten 
seconds) is thus performed, this change of sign must be taken into 
consideration, in order not to attribute a contrary Electricity to the 
atmosphere. In like manner a negative tension of the atmosphere is 
indicated, when the instrument on being lowered, gives a positive 
sign. The indications afforded by this Electrometer are simpler and 
more readily interpreted than atmospheric electrometers of the usual 
construction. It is affected only by the inductive action of the 
atmosphere, or rather by the difference of the inductive actions 
of the earth, and its superincumbent ittmosphere, however the instru¬ 
ment be raised above or depressed below its point of equilibrium, or 
however the inductive action of the atmosphere may change while it 
remains in the same position, it neither receives nor loses Electricity, 
its distribution only is changed. But if, instead of a polished ball, 
the stem be terminated with a point, a bundle of points, or a lighted 
wic4, as in Volta’s experiments, to the phenomenon of induction 
there is added another, which compli^tes, and sometimes disguises 
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it; the uncoerced Electricitj radiates into space, and though tiiis 
radiation is greater as the induction is more powerful, yet it is also 
greatly influenced by the moisture of the air, rain, and the force of 
the wind, none of which circumstances affect in any obvious degree 
the induction electrometer. 

^257) A regular and uninterrupted series of observations was 
made with this instrument by M. Quetelet at the Eoyal Observatory 
in Brussels, from the beginning of August, 1844, till the end of De¬ 
cember, 1848, ^nd the results were published in the Anmles de V Ohser- 
vatoire Boyale de Brmelles, tom. vii. 1849. His experiments show 
that, Ist, the atmospheric Electricity, considered in a general manner, 
attains its maximum in January, and progressively decreases till the 
month of June, which month presents a minimum of intensity: it 
augments during the following months till the end of the year. 
2nd. The maximum and minimum of the year have for their 
respective values 605 and 47; so that the Electricity in January is 
thirteen times more energetic than in the month of June. The 
mean vtdue of the year is represented by the values given by the 
months of March and November. 3rd. The absolute maxima and 
yniTiima of each month follow a course precisely analogous to that of 
the monthly means; the means of these extreme terms equally pro¬ 
duce the annual variation, although in a less decided manner. 
Quetelet also determined that the difference between the maximum 
and minimum is much more sensible in serene than in cloudy 
weather, but that in the months of June and July, when the 
Electricity attains its minimum, the reading is very nearly the same 
w'hatever be the state of the sky. He frequently noticed a strong 
Electricity, either positive or negative, at the approach or cessation 
of rain. During the whole four years included in his register, the 
Electricity was observed to be negative only twenty-three times, and 
these indications generally either preceded or followed rain and 
storms. 

(258) The following conclusions, deduced by M. Quetelet from 
his observations made to ascertain the diurnal variations of the 
Electricity of the air, are in veiy close accordance with those of Mr. 
Birt, as deduced from the Hew observations. 1st. The Electricity 
of the air, estimated always at the same height, undergoes a diurnal 
variation, which generally presents two maxima and two minima. 
2nd. The maxima and minima vary according to the different 
periods of the year. 3rd. The first maximum occurs in summer 
before 8 a. 1 [., and towards 10 a.h. in winter: the second maximum 
is observed after 9 r.ic. in the evening in summer, and towards 6 t.m. 
in the winter. The interval of time which separates the two maxima 
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is therefore more than thirteen houra at the epoch of the summer 
solstice, and eight hours only at the winter solstice. 4thly. The 
minimum of the daypresents itself towards three o’clock in the summer, 
and towards one o’clock in winter. The observations were insufficient 
to establish the progress of the night maximum. 5tbly. The instant 
which best represents the mean electric state of the day, in the 
different seasons, occurs about eleven in the morning. 

(259) The principal source of atmospheric Electricity was formerly 
supposed to be evaporation from the earth’s surface. The researches 
of Faraday and others into the phenomena of the hydro-electric 
machine (111 et seq.) have, however, induced Electricians to modify 
their views on this subject. M. Peltier has, indeed, endeavoured to 
prove (Annales de Ckimie et de Physique, t. 4,3rd series) that vapour 
produced at a temperature below 230® Fahr. never carries off 
free Electricity, and that as this temperature is not that of the 
surface of the globe, the electric vapours that rise cannot proceed 
&om the simple evaporation of saline or pure waters. Whence then 
does the Electricity of clouds and fogs proceed? According to 
Peltier’s views, the terrestrial globe is a body charged with resinous 
Electricity, and the vapour which rises from it being resinous like 
itself, its tension reacts downwards against that of the globe, and 
successively reduces all its effects. But as vapour is to a certain 
extent conductcous, it does not long retain the equal distribution of 
its resinous tension. The incessant action of the globe repels the 
resinous Electricity towards the upper strata, and thus renders the 
lower strata vitreous. The denser the vapour, the more easily this 
is done. Accordingly it is found that towards evening, when con¬ 
densation is taking place, the electrometer gives higher indications 
than in the middle of the day. Every body situated on the surface 
of the earth shares in its resinous tension. The more it projects into 
space, the more does this tension increase. Thus, mountains, edifices, 
and even organized beings, have greater degrees of resinous tension 
than the soil on which they rest. The electrometer exhibits a greater 
divergence under condensed vapours compacted into clouds, because 
the influence of the earth renders these clouds more resinous in the 
upper part than in the lower. As long as an insulated body remains 
in a state of equilibrium of reaction, it can give no manifestation of 
induced Electricity. The leaves of an induction electrometer remain 
at rest as long as the instrument is stationary, but when it is elevated 
or^ depressed, they acquire either a less resinous {vitreom) or a more 
resinous texision, because the reaction of the globe no longer operating 
in the same proportions over the instrument, the resinous Electricily 
becomes differently distributed; it increases towards the upper part 
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wHen the electrometer is eleyated, and becomes domiBaat ‘ in the 
lower portion when it is depressed, hence the leaves diverge in the 
former case with mtreous, and in the latter with retinou* Electricity. 
Peltier applied his theory to the explanation of the various forms of 
clouds and fogs, and various other meteorological phenomena. We 
must refer our readers to his various memoirs. Annexes de Ohimie et 
de Physique, t. iv. 3rd series; Bulletins de VAeademie Beyale de 
Bruxelles, 1842*3; Traite des Trombes; Ckmptes Bendus from 1838 
to 1842. 

(260) The analogy between the electric spark and lightning was 
noticed at an early period of electrical science. In 1708 Dr. Wall 
mentioned a resemblance between Electricity and thunder and light¬ 
ning. In 1735 Mr. Grey conjectured their identity, and that they 
differed in degree only; and in 1748 the Abbe NoUet reproduced the 
conjecture of Grey, attended with more substantial reasons; but it 
was reserved for the great American philosopher, Eranklin, to demon¬ 
strate the identity by the bold experiment of bringing down lightning 
from the heavens by means of a kite, and of performing with it 
experiments similar to those usually made with ordinary Electricity. 
The circumstances connected with this brilliant discovery have been 
fully detailed in our introductory chapter (16). 

(261) Lightning and thunder, then, arc atmospheric electrical 
phenomena, and the terrific thunder-storm must be regarded us 
indicating the process by which nature disposes from time to time of 
an excess of that Electricity which is required and generated for the 
purpose of carrying on the process of vegetation, and probably also 
of animal life. A thunder-storm is the result of an electrical dis¬ 
turbance arising from the accumulation of active Electricity in 
masses of vapour (clouds), condensed in the atmosphere. Agreeably 
with the laws of induction, a mass of electrified vapour determines an 
opposite electrical state over that portion of the earth’s Bur:&ce 
directly opposed to it; the particles of intervening air assume a 
peculiar forced electrical state, which has been iexmed. polarized, and 
when the tension has been raised to a certain point, and the particles 
can no longer resist the tendency of the opposite electrical forces to 
combine, they are displaced and broken through with a greater or 
less degree of mechanical violence. Thus, in Eig. 119, let P 
represent a mass of clouds charged with positive Electricity, 
and y the opposed portion of the earth’s surface rendered- indue- 
teously negative; a, h, e, d may be taken to represent four particles 
of intmuediate air, the electrical forces in which are, under the 
infloenoe of the cloud, no longer distributed in a state of inactivity 
ovmr tbdr surfisDe, as shown in c, where the bhu^ squares may be 
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taken to represent the positive force, and the unshaded squares the 
negative force, but are arranged in what may be termed a polar 




manner, with their opposite electrical forces concentrated on each of 
their opposite faces, and the lightning flash is an indication of the 
return of the particles to their normal condition by disruptive dis¬ 
charge (124) between them. The clouds and the earth, or two 
oppositely electrified clouds, correspond to the coatings, and the 
intervening air to the glass, of the Leyden phial, and the thunder¬ 
storm is the charging and discharging of this huge system. 

(262) The appearance of the heavens previoim to and during a 
thunder-storm was first diligently studied by Becearia.* He noticed 
that a dense cloud was first formed, increasing rapidly in magnitude, 
and ascending into the higher regions of the atmosphere. The 
lower end is black, and nearly horizontal; but the upper is finely 
arched, and well defined. Many of these clouds often seem piled one 
upon the other, all arched in the same manner; but they keep con¬ 
stantly uniting, swelling, and extending their arches. When such 
clq^da rise, the firmament is usually sprinkled over with a gi^at 
number of separate clouds of odd and bizarre forms, which keep 
quite motionless. When the thunder-cloud ascends; these are drawn 

* Lettre dell* Elettriciimo, Bedogna, 17fi8. 
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towards it, and as thej approach they become more uniform and 
regular in their shapes, till coming close to the thunder-cloud their 
limbs stretch mutually towards each other, finally coalesce, and form 
one imiform mass. But sometimes the thuuder-cloud will swell and 
increase without the addition of these smaller adscititious clouds. 
Some of the latter appear like white fringes at the skirts of the 
thunder-cloud, or under the body of it; but they continually grow 
darker and darker as they approach it. 

(263) When the thunder-cloud, thus augmented, has attained a 
great magnitude, its lower surface is often ragged, particular parts 
being detached towards the earth, but still connected with the rest. 
Sometimes the lower surface swells into large protuberances, tending 
uniformly towards the earth; but sometimes one whole side of the 
cloud will hace an inclination to the earth, which the extremity of it 
will nearly touch. When the observer is under the thunder-cloud 
after it is grown large and is well formed, it is seen to sink lower and 
to darken prodigiously, and at the same time a great number of small 
clouds are observed in rapid motion driven about in irregular direc¬ 
tions below it. While these clouds are agitated with the most rapid 
motions, the rain generally falls in abundance; and if the agitation 
be very great, it hails. 

While the thunder-cloud is swelling and extending itself over a 
large tract of country, the lightning is seen to dart from one part of 
it to another, and often to illuminate its whole mass. When the 
cloud has acquired a sufficient extent, the lightning strikes between 
the cloud and the earth in two opposite places, the path of the light¬ 
ning lying through the whole body of the cloud and its branches. 
The longer this lightning continues, the rarer does the cloud grow, 
and the less dark in its appearance, till it breaks in different places, 
and shows a clear sky. When the thunder-cloud is thus dispersed, 
those parts which occupy the upper regions of the atmosphere are 
spread thinly and equally, and those that are beneath are black and 
thin also, but they vanish gradually, without being driven away by 
the wind. 

(264) The following is the account given by Dr. Thomson:—“ A 
low dense cloud begins to form in a part of the atmosphere that was 
previously clear. This cloud increases fast, but only from its upper 
part, and spreads into an arched form, appearing like a large heap of 
cotton wool. Its imder surface is level, as if it rested on a smooth 
plane. The wind is hushed, and everything appears pretematuraily 
calm and still. 

** Numberless small ragged clouds, like teaseled flakes of cotton, 
soon begin to make their appearance, moving about in various direc- 
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tions, and perpetually changing their irregular surface, appearing to 
increase by gradual accumulation. As they move about, they approach 
each other, and appear to stretch out their ragged arms towards each 
other. They do not often come into contact, but after approaching 
very near each other, they evidently recede, either in wholes or by 
bending away their ragged arms, 

“During this confused motion, the whole mass of small clouds 
approaches the great one above it; and when near it, the clouds of the 
lower mass frequently coalesce with each other before they coalesce 
with the upper cloud; but as frequently the upper*cloud coalesces 
without them. Its lower surface, from being level and smooth, now 
becomes ragged, and its tatters stretch down towards the others, and 
long arms are extended toward the ground. The heavens now darken 
* apace, and the whole mass sinks down. Wind rises and firequently 
shifts in squalls. Small clouds move swiftly in various directions. 
Lightning darts from cloud to cloud. A spark is sometimes seen 
co-existent through a vast 'horizontal extent of a zig-zag shape, and 
of different brilliancy in different parts. Lightning strikes between 
the clouds and the earth, frequently in two places at once,—a heavy 
rain falls,—the cloud is dissipated, or it rises high and becomes light 
and thin. These electrical discharges obviously dissipate the Electri¬ 
city :—the cloud condenses into water, and occasions the sudden and 
heavy rain which always terminates a thunder-storm. The previous 
motions of the clouds, which act like electrometers, indicate the 
electrical state of different parts of the atmosphere.*' 

(265) A great difference will be observed in the appearance of the 
flashes of lightning during a thunder-storm. The scene is sometimes 
rendered awfully magnificent by their brilliancy, frequency, and 
extent; dartidg sometimes, on broad and well-defined lines, from 
cloud to cloud, and sometimes shooting towards the earth; they then 
become zig-zag and irregular, or appear as a large and rapidly-moving 
ball of fire—an appearance usually designated by the ignorant a thun~ 
der-boU, and erroneously supposed to be attended by the fall of a 
solid body. The report of the thunder is also modified according to 
the nature of the country, the extent of the air through which it 
passes, and the position of thg observer. Sometimes it sounds like 
the sudden emptying of a large cart-load of stones; sometimes like 
the firing of a volley of musketry: in these cases it usually follows 
the lightning immediately, and is near at hand: when more distant 
it .rumbles and reverberates, at first with a loud report, gradually 
dying away and returning at intervals, or roaring like the discharge 
of heavy artifiery. In accounting for these phenomena, it must be 
remembered that the passage of Mectricity is almost infinitely rapid. 
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A discliaTge through a circuit of many miles has been expeiimentally 
proved to be instantaneous : the motion of Ught is similarly rapid; 
and hence the flash appears momentary, however great the distance 
through which it passes: but sound is infinitely slower in its progress, 
travelling, in air, with a velocity of only 1180 feet in a second, or 
about twelve miles in a minute. Now, supposing the lightning to 
pass through a space of some miles, the explosion will he first heard 
from the point of the air agitated nearest the spectator; it will 
gradually come from the more distant parts of the course of the 
Electricity; anfl, last of all, will be heard from the remate extremity: 
and the diflerent degrees of the agitation of the air, and likewise the 
difference of the distance, will account for the different intensities 
of the sound and the apparent reverberation and chfurges. 

(266) Thunder only takes place when the different strata of air * 
are in different electrical states ; the clouds interposed between these 
strata are also electrical, and owe (according to Dr. Thomson) their 
vesicular nature to that Electricity. They are also conductors. The 
discharges usually take place between two strata of air; more rarely 
between the air and the earth ; and sometimes without noise, in which 
case the flashes are very bright: but they are single, passing visibly 
from one cloud to another, and confined, usually, to a single quarter 
of the heavens. When the discharge is accompanied by thunder, a 
number of simultaneous and different-coloured flashes may generally 
be observed stretching to an extent of several miles. These seem to 
be occasioned by a number of successive discharges from one cloud 
to another, the intermediate clouds serving as intermediate conductors, 
or stepping-stones as it were, for the electric fluid. It k these dis¬ 
charges which occasion the rattling noise. Though they are all made 
at the same time, yet, as their distmices are different, they only reach 
the ear in succession, and thiis occasion the lengthened rumbling 
noise—so different from the snap which accompanies the discharge 
of a Leyden jar. 

(267) The snap attending the spark from the prime conductor of 
an electrical machine and the awful thunder-crash are undoubtedly 
similar phenomena, and produced by the same action. The cause is 
the vibration of the air agitated by ^he passage of the electric dis¬ 
charges with a greater or less degree of intensity: and two explana¬ 
tions may be given of the manner in which the vibration is produced. 
On the (me hand, it may be imagined that the electric fluid opens for 
itself a passage through air, or other matter, in the manner o( a 
prejei^e, and that the sound is caused by the rush of the air into 
the vacuum produced by the instantaneous passage of the fluid: or, 
(m the other hand, the vibration may be referred to a decomposition 
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and recomposition of Electricity in all the media in which it appears. 
On this hypothesis, the continued roll is the effect of the compara¬ 
tively slow propagation of sound through the air, and it may be thus 
illustrated.* Suppose a flash of lightning 11,300 feet in length, or 
that the spark is instantaneously seen from one end to the other of 
this line. At the same instant that the flash is visible the vibration 
is communicated to the atmosphere through the whole extent of the 
line. Now suppose an observer placed in the direction of the line 
of the flash, and at the distance of 1,130 feet from onp end: then, 
since sound travels at the rate of 1,130 feet in a second, one second 
will elapse after the flash has been seen before any sound will be 
heard. When the sound begins, the vibration communicated to the 
nearest stratum of air has reached his ear; and since the line of 
disturbance has been supposed to be 11,300 feet in length, the 
vibrations of the more distant strata will continue to reach his ear in 
succession, during the space of ten seconds. Hence, the length of 
the flash determines the duration of the sound: and it follows that 
the same flash will give rise to a sound of greater or less duration, 
according to the position of the observer with respect to its direction. 
Thus, in the above instance, suppose a second observer to be placed 
under the line, and towards its middle, he would only hear the sound 
during half the time it was heard by the first observer; and if we 
suppose the line to be circular, and the ’observer to be placed near its 
centre, the sound would arrive from every point at the same instant 
in a violent crash. 

(268) Although the vibratory motion is communicated to all the 
strata of air along the whole length of the flash, they will not aU 
receive the same impulsion unless they are all at the same tempera¬ 
ture, and in the same hygrometric state, •which can rarely happen. 
Hence, although proceeding from the nearest point, the first im¬ 
pression of the sound is not always the most intense. 

The latter of these two ways of accounting for the vibration, seems 
to accord best with facts; for, in the first place, it has been objected 
that if the noise were occasioned by the electric fluid forcing for itself 
a passage through the air, a similar sound ought to be produced by a 
cannon-ball: and a still stronger objection is, that experiments seem 
to indicate that the electric fluid is not transferred from point to 
point like a projectile of ponderable matter, but by the vibration of 
an elastic medium, as sound is conveyed through the atmosphere. 

Thft equilibrium of the clouds is sometimes restored by a single 
flash of lightning; at other times the accumulation is so immense, 

a 

• See Brand’s Dictionasy Soienoe^ Literature, and Axt. Article, Thwnder. 
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and tlie neighbouring strata of air so strongly charged, that the 
flashes continue for hours before they terminate in a storm of rain. 

(269) A person may be killed by lightning, although the explosion 
takes place twenty miles oflT, by what is called the back stroke. Sup¬ 
pose that the two extremities of a cloud highly charged hang down 
to the earth, they will repel the Electricity from the earth’s surface 
if it be of the same kind as their own, and will attract the other 
kind: if a discharge should suddenly take place at one end of the 
cloud, the eq^uilibrium will instantly be restored by a flash at that 
point of the earth which is under the other. Though this back stroke 
is often sufficiently powerful to destroy life, it is never so terrible in 
its efiects as the direct shock. 

When a building is struck by lightning, the charge is generally 
determined towards the chimney, owing to its height, and to the con¬ 
ducting power of the carbon deposited in it; for it has been demon¬ 
strated experimentally, that the electric fluid will pass vrith facility to 
a considerable distance over a surface of carbon. 

(270) This is illustrated in the follovring account of the effects of a 
terrific flash which struck the house of Mr. Thomas Smith,at Brabourn, 
in Kent {Elect. Mag. July, 1846). “ Mr. Smith was roused by hearing 
a tremendous crash in the adjacent room, in which five of his children 
were sleeping. On reaching the room he found the chimney levelled 
from the 'top <o the floor, the bricks and rubbish nearly covering it, 
and some portion of the bed. The children were fortunately unhurt 
with the exception of one, the eldest, a boy about thirteen years of 
age, who received a severe contusion from one of the falling bricks on 
the left eye. Their escape was almost miraculous, as one of the bed¬ 
posts was shivered into splinters, and the pillows were actually 
driven from under the heads of the children, one entirely through 

• the door, the panels of which were forced out and the other left 
hanging in the aperture, the bed-clothes were afterwards found to 
be ignited in two places, each about the size of half a crown, but by 
timely attention further calamity was prevented. On afterwards 
examining the premises it was found that the electric fluid had passed 
down the stairs, through the back wash-house to the hog-sty, wherein 
were two fine animals weighing each about seven score; one was struck 
’ dead, and the other escaped unhurt. The house was so much damaged 
that it was thought necessaiy to take it down.” 

(271) Again, in the following account contained in a letter to Mr. 
Weekes from Mr. Layton of Sandwich {EHeet. Mag. vol. ii. p. 123). 
was watching the lightning at four o'clock in the morning (July 8, 
1846), as 1 lay in bed, when my eye was attracted by a momentary 
blaze hetieeen theflre-plaee and the window, puA beyond my bed curtain, 
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attended by a very loud, sharp, stunning noise; it seemed like the 
discharge of a cannon, a volley of mortar fragments flew all over the 
room. Afterwards, a second perhaps, came the thunder. The blaze 
was elliptic, about four feet horizontally, as perfectly distinct as the 
blaze of a gas light; its outline however was not defined like that 
which is compressed by the atmosphere, while here, the pressure being 
sudden and from within, tho border was diluted and rugged. The 
stench was abominable, it seemed as if driven into the substance of 
every thing in the room. Nothing was burnt. On exaniination the 
electric body appeared to "have entered the chimney through the side of 
the poty in which it made a hole large enough to admit two fingers, and 
which it forced about eight inches from its place; it then descended 
some twenty or five and twenty feet, when it came through a crack 
in the front of the chimney, and burst the paper, forcing out the canvas 
without tearing it, as if the blunt end of a stick had been pushed 
against it; thence it passed downwards between the bricks and the 
cauvas till it met obstruction in the wooden mantel-shelf fastened to 
the bricks, when it broke into the roomTjurstingboth canvas and paper, 
and forcing the wood-work about an inch forward; the flash in this 
case probably divided, the principal current descending the funnel in 
a direct line to the earth, while another portion passed off laterally 
through the wall from whence it burst into the bed chamber.” 

(272) The directions to be given as to the best positions of safety 
during a thunder-storm are few and simple. If out of doors, trees 
should be avoided; and if from the r.apidity with which the explosion 
follows the flash it should be evident that the electric clouds are near 
at hand, a recumbent posture on the ground is the most secure. It 
is seldom dangerous to take shelter under sheds, carts, or low build¬ 
ings, or under the arch of a bridge: the distance of twenty or thirty 
feet from tall trees or houses is rather an eligible situation, for, 
should a discharge take place, these elevated bodies are most likely 
to receive it, and less prominent bodies in the neighbourhood are 
more likely to escape. It is right also to avoid water, for it is a good 
conductor; and the height of a human being near the stream is not 
unlikely to determine the direction of a discharge. Within doors we 
are tolerably safe in the middle of a carpeted room, or when standing 
on a double hearth rug. The chimney, for reasons above stated, 
should be avoided: upon the same principle, gilt mouldings, bell- 
wires, &c., are in danger of being struck. In bed we are tolerably 
safe—blankets and feathers being bad conductors, and we are, con¬ 
sequently, to a certain extent, insulated. It is injudicious to take 
refuge in a cellar, because the discharge is often from the earth to a 
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cloudy and buildings frequently sustain tbe greatest injury in the 
basement story. 

(273) Arago* dividestbephenomena of ligbtnmg into three classes. 
In the first he places those luminous discharges characterized by a 
long streak of light, very thin, and well defined at the edges; they 
are not always white, but are sometimes of a violet op purple hue ; 
they do not move in a straight line, but have a deviating track of a 
zigzag form. They frequently divide in striking terrestrial objects, 
into two or ipore distinct streams, but invariably proceed from a single 
point. Under the second class Arago has placed those luminous 
efiects not having any apparent depth, but expanding over a vast 
surface; they are frequently coloured red, blue, and violet; they 
have not the activity of the former class, and are generally confined 
to the edges of the cloud from which they appear to proceed. The 
third class comprises those more concentrated masses of light 
which he has termed globular lightning. The long zigzag and 
expanded fiashes exist but for a moment, but these seem to endure 
for many seconds; they appear to occupy time, and to have a progres¬ 
sive motion. 

“ It is more than probable,” observed Sir W. Harris {Essay on the 
nature of Thunder-storms, p. 35), “ that many of these phenomena are 
at last reducible to the common progress of the disruptive discharge, 
modified by the quantity of passing Electricity, the density and 
condition of the air, and the brilliancy of the attendant light. When 
the state of the atmosphere is such that a moderately intense discharge 
can proceed in an occasionally deviating zigzag line, the great nucleus 
or head of the discharge becomes drawn out as it were into a line of 
light visible through the whole track ; and if the discharge divides on 
approaching a terrestrial object, ,we have what sailors call forked 
lightning ; if it does not divide, but exhibits a long rippling line, with 
but little deviation, they call it chain lightning. What sailors term 
sheet lightning is the light of a vivid discharge reflected from the 
surfaces of distant clouds, the spark itself being concealed by a dense 
intermediate mass of doud, behind which the discharge has taken 
place. In this way an extensive range of cloud may appear in a blaze 
of light, producing a truly sublime effect. The appearance termed 
globular lightning may be the result of similar discharges; it is no 
doubt always attended by a diffusely luminous track; this may, 
however, be completely eclipsed in the mind of the observer by the 
great concentration and density of the discharge, in the ^ints 
immediately through which it continues to force its way, and where 
* Azmnaire du Bureau des Longitudes, pour 1888. 
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the condensation of the air immediately before it is often extremely 
great. It is this intensely iUuminated point which gives the notion 
of globular discharge: and it is clear, from the circumference of air 
which may become illuminated, the apparent diameter will often be 
great. Mr. Hearder, of Plymouth, once witnessed a discharge of 
lightning of this kind on the Dartmoor Hills, very near him.' Several 
vivid Aashes had occurred before the mass of clouds approached the 
hill on which he was standing; before he had time to retreat from 
his dangerous position, a tremendous crash and explosion burst close 
to him. To use his own wnrds, * the spark had the appearance of a 
nucleus of intensely ignited matter, followed by a flood of light; it 
struck the path near me, and dashed with fearful brilliancy down its 
w hole length, to a rivulet at the foot of the hill, where it termi¬ 
nated.’ ” 

(274) That the appearances termed Jire-balh must be regarded as 
peculiar forms of disruptive discharge is evident from the following 
cases furnished by Mr. Chambers, as occurring on board the “ Mon¬ 
tague;” and by Captain Stewart, commander of the Hon. East 
India Company’s sliip “ Lady Melville.” In Mr. Chambers’ account 
{Phil. Tram. vol. xlvi. p. 336) it is stated that whilst engaged in 
taking an observation on the quarter-deck, one of the quartermasters 
requested him to look to wmdward; upon which he observed a large 
ball of blue fire rolling along on the surface of the w'ater, as big as a 
mill-stone, at about three miles distant. Before they could raise tho 
main tack, the ball had reached within forty yards of the main-chains, 
when it rose perpendicularly with a fearful explosion, and shattered 
the maintop-mast in ])ieceB. 

The account from the journal of the “Lady Melville” {Elect. 
Mag. vol. i. p. 283) is as follows;— 

“ At four, P.M., a great deal of wind; lightning and heavy black 
clouds passing over head; at half-past six a hall of Jire etruck the 
mainmast, passed through the upper deck, making a hole about 
eighteen inches in diameter and four feet from the mast, when it 
exploded on the gun-deck with a tremendous noise, and forcing the 
deck upw'ards abaft the mainmast. About a quarter past seven 
another ball of fire struck the mainmast, and ascending upwards and 
passing through the centre of the mast, it exploded with a loud 
crackling noise like a roll of musketry, with vivid sparks, breaking 
several of the large iron hoops which surround the mast, and scattering 
the fittings in all directions. A sailor, cm approaching the hole on 
the de^, was scorched so severely from below upwards, that he died 
twelve days after in extreme agony. The compass was not affected, 
nor was there any smell.” 
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In June, 1826, two joung ladies were struck dead by lightning 
on the Malvern Hills, and it was stated (^Lloyd's Evening Post) that 
the electric discharge appeared as “ a mass of fire rolling along the 
bill towards the building in which the party had taken shelter.” 

Harris thinks that in many eases, in which distinct balls of fiire of 
sensible duration have been perceived, the appearance has resulted 
from the species of brush or glow discharge (127—-135) which 
may often precede the main shock. In short, it is not difficult 
to conceive, that before a discharge of the whole system takes place, 
that is to say, before the constrained condition of the dielectric 
particles of air intermediate between the clouds and the earth 
becomes as it were overturned, the particles nearest one of the 
terminating planes or other bodies situate on them may begin to 
discharge upon the succeeding particles, and make an efibrt to restore 
the natural condition of the system by a gradual process. 

If therefore we conceive the discharging particles to have a pro¬ 
gressive motion from any cause, then we shall immediately obtain 
such a result as that observed by Mr. Chalmers, on board the 
“ Montague,” in which a large ball of blue fire was observed rolling 
on the surface of the water towards the ship from to^vindward. This 
was evidently a sort of glow discharge^ or St. Ilelmo's Jire, produced 
by some of the polarized atmospheric particles yielding up their 
Electricity to the surface of the water. The clouds were in rapid 
motion: the discharging particles had motion towards the ship, the 
rate of which appears from the account, to correspond with the 
velocity of the breeze. On nearing the ship, the poiut of discharge 
became transferred to the head of the mast: and the striking distance 
being thus diminished, the whole system returned to its normal state, 
that is to say, a disruptive discharge ensued between the sea and the 
clouds, producing the usual phenomena of thunder and lightning, 
termed by the observers, the “ rising of the ball through the mast of 
the ship.” The fatal occurrence on the Malvern Hills, is another 
instance of the same kind. It is therefore highly probable that these 
appearances so decidedly marked as concentrated balls of fire, are 
produced by the glow or brush discharge, producing a 8t. Helmo's 
fire in a given poiut or points of a charged system previously to the 
more general and rapid union of the electrical forces: whUst the 
greater number of discharges described as globular lightning, are, as 
already observed, most probably nothing more than a vivid and dense 
electrical spark in the act of breaking through the air, which, coming 
suddenly on the eye, and again vanishing in an extremely 
portion of time, has been designated a ball of light.* 

* Nature of Thuod•^sto^lu, p. 39. 
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(275) Some rery remarkable appearances of lightning, during a 
terrific storm which occurred in the neighbourhod of Manchester, 
on the 16th of July, 1850, were obseired by Joule {Phil. Mag.^ 
Yol. xxxvh.), and Clare {ibid. p. 836). Each discharge appeared 
to emanate from a mass of clouds in the S. W., and travelled six or 
ten miles in the direction of the spectator, dividing into half a dozen 
or more sparks or zig<zag streams of light, and not striking the 
ground^ the elevation being apparently about three and half miles. 
A remarkable feature noticed by both observers was the sensible 
time of its travelling. The main streams were formed before the 
diverging sparks, ami when formed, remained steady for an appre¬ 
ciable time. Tlie flashes from cloud to cloud presented a great 
variety of forms and ramifications; sometimes appearing like the 
br.*ine]ied roots of trees, and occasionally with bi^ht balls at the 
termination of all or some of the branches. 

(276) The most appalling description of the phenomena attending 
some thunder-storms that we have met with, is in a communication 
from Mr. S. Strickland to the Electrical Magazine (vol. ii. p. 125). 
We quote certain parts of this description as illustrating the identity 
of Jire-haUs with electric discharges. “ I was soon startled by 
seeing a fire-ball pass before me, within a few yards of my gun, and 
strike a small tree; others passed me; some having streams or 
tails several yards in length, and all about eight or nine feet from 
the ground: they all ended by striking one or other of the trees, 
within two hundred yards of me ; some passed over my head, others 
stopped short and struck the trees in the wood; they all uttered a 
a cauldron-like roar as they passed, and gave out a crackling din us 
they terminated their career. Dreading the close vicinity of these 
fire-balls, I lay at full-length on the ground watching and counting 
them as they flew: I observed that each spark spread to the size 
of the double fist, and emitted a dazzling light of a brilliant silvery 
whiteness. This scene lasted for more than a quarter of an hour, 
when the approach of a heavy fall of rain induced me to crawl to 
my gun, in order that I might protect it from the wet. I instantly 
felt w'hat resembled the fall of a heavy wool-sack on my head: the 
feeling passed down my chest, producing involuntarily a deep sob, 
and then down my stomach, producing a sensation of deadly sickness, 
and a horrid smell of sulphur on my dothes. A violent shower fell, 
accompanied by large transparent pieces of ice, about an inch and a half 
long, and three-quarters of an inch wide, broken at the end. Never 
less than two, and frequently as many as ^ve fire-balls were in view at 
the same time: their flight was not so rapid as to be called instan- 
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taneous, for I could at times watch one through its course before 
another appeared; they all ended with two or more crackling reports, 
crossing each other in all directions, striking the trees at all heights, 
and also striking the ground/* Mr. Strickland suggests that these 
remarkable phenomena may hafe been occasioned by the resistance 
offered to the electric fluid by the unusually dry state of the earth, 
there ba\dng been scarcely a shower of rain since the preceding 
January; the electric fluid “ laying piled, as it were, on the ground 
in masses or heaps, and Anally making its escape by the roots of 
trees, or by projecting masses of solid rock.” This peculiar form of 
discharge seems to be well explained by referring it to the con¬ 
tinuous charge and discharge of dry air, the particles of which, as they 
are charged to a suiAcient degree of tension, move onwards, making 
room for others. This form of discharge is unaccompanied by 
thunder; but that it is not less destructive in its effects than the 
more common lightning flash, appears from the following case 
reported by M. Eegnier, in a letter to M. Morimee. {Beport of the 
French Academy^ August, 1846.) “ A girl, eighteen or twenty 

years of age, was reaping with her father and mother in hot, dry 
weather, at 3 p.m. the father saw a cloud approaching, and expecting 
a storm to be at hand, he sent his daughter homeward, he and his 
wife intending to overtake her. The girl set out in a direction 
toward the cloud; and the father, in a few moments, turned to see 
what had become of her, and was surprised to see her a few paces 
from him lying on her face. On approaching, ho found her 
motionless and lifeless. Three hours after the event M. Hcgnier 
accompanied they aye de paix to the Acid w'hero the girl still lay in 
the position, as they told him, in which she had been found. Her 
arms were not forward, as occurs in ordinary falls, where time is 
given for this instinctive action; her dress was not raised, but her 
bonnet was three or four paces &om her. On examining the body, 
there were marks as if of a bum on the right groin, and under tho 
right arm, and there were a few drops of blood in the right ear, 
otherwise there were no external hurts; but the body was not 
opened. The conclusion arrived at was, that death was occasioned 
by lightning, notwithstanding the declaration of the father of the 
girl who affirmed that he did not hear the sliyhtest noise. M. Begnier 
thinks that the electricity rose from the earth, because the bonnet 
was driven qjf not o», and the marks on it resembled th^ 


which a stick with a nmnded end might give when acting from ^ow 
upward. 


(277) A curious case is rebted by Professor Thomson, of Glasgow 
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{Phil. Mag. vol. xxzvii. p. 54), where two bell-wires hanging parallel 
to each other were attracted, probably by an electro-magnetic action, 
at the moment of the discharge of a flash of lightning down them, 
and compressed together with such force that it was difficvilt to 
separate them, being partially fused. The paper on the wall in the 
neighbourhood of the wires was stained with oxide of copper dispersed 
by the shock from the wires. 

(278) Many of the extraordinary effects of lightning on buildings 
may, according to Peltier {Comptea Bendua, December 16, 1844), 
be understood by referring to the very unequal conducting pro¬ 
perties of the materials which enter into their construction. He 
insists on the complete opposition existing between the phenomena 
of static and those of dynamic Electricity. When a conductor is 
sufficient to give a free passage to an electric discharge, we obtain 
notliing beyond dynamic effects, which are rendered evident by an 
elevation of, temperature, by a vaporization of liquid, <fcc., but there 
is no indication of the attractions and repulsions that are peculiar 
to static Electricity. When the conductor is insufficient, the two 
orders of phenomena exist simultaneoush-; the dynamic pheiiomona 
are produced by the portion which passes through the conductor, 
the static by the portion arrested by its insufficiency. -Now when 
lightning strikes a building, there are, on account of the excessively 
unequal conducting properties of the materials over which it passes, 
powerful-actions of static Electricity. Wherever the Electricity is 
anested it accumulates; and here, between the portions of the 
flours and the walls, for instance, powerful effects of attraction 
art! produced, tearing up the floors and the skirting boards and 
destroying such furniture as may be near the moist soil and the 
conductor. 

(279) Lightning (Conductors .—To Franklin, whose active mind was 
constantly directed to practical applications of the facts disclosed by 
science, we are indebted for the suggestion of a method of defending 
buildings from the dreaded effects of lightning. His method was 
to erect by the side of the buildihg to be protected a continuous 
metallic rod in perfect communication with the earth, and experience 
has fully demonstrated the value of this precaution. 

In the choice of a conductor, preference should be given to 
copper, and it is well to divide the extremity into three or four 
points: it should penetrate the ground sufficiently deep to be in 
close.contact with a stratum of moist soil, or, if possible, with a 
spring of water, and it should be carried above the highest point of 
the building. Great care should be taken that every part of the rod 

perfectly con^i'nuotts, and that its substanc'c be sufficicut to prevent 
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anj chance of its being melted: perfect security on this head is 
arrived at by employing a copper rod of one inch in diameter. The 
conductor should be applied as closely as possible to the walls of the 
building, and all contiguous masses of metal, such as gutters, water* 
pipes, should be metallically oonnected with it. '*The practice 
of iuHulatiTig the conductor,” observes Sir William Harris (^Nature 
of Thunder-stormt, p. 128), ** by means of pitch, glass, or some bad 
conducting substance, or otherwise to apply it at a short distance 
from the walls ao as to interpose a stratum of air between it and the 
building, is not only useless, but disadvantageous, and implies a 
distrust of the principles upon which the conductor is founded.” 
Numerous carefully conducted experiments have proved that an 
electrical discharge never leaves an easy line of transit in order to 
pass upon matters out of that line; but if it should, it can scarcely be 
imagined that a lightning flash that can break through several 
hundred yards, and shiver into fragments the most compact bodies, 
would be arrested in its course by a few inches of any solid insulating 
substance, or by a few feet of air. Equally inconsistent with the 
principles of electrical science is the practice not unfrequently 
adopted of placing balls of glass on the projecting points of build* 
ings, imder the impression that glass being a non*conduetor of 
Electricity, it would divert the lightning from the building. Christ 
Church, at Doncaster, was thus “ protected ” till it was struck by a 
flash of lightning, and nearly demolished. On tlie other hand, a well 
arranged lightning-conductor does not ifioite the lightning any more 
than a rain-pipe attracts the rain which falls on a building during a 
shower. Its action is purely passive: it offers to the disruptive 
discharge a line of small resistance, whereby those irresistible 
mechanical efiects which attend the passage of the discharge through 
resisting matter are prevented. A conductor erected with the pre¬ 
cautions above described was considered by the French philosophers 
{Annalet de Chimie et de Physique^ vol. xxvi.) adequate to protect a 
circular space of a radius double its height above the highest point 
of the building to which it is attached. A case is, however, related by 
Loomis {American Journal of Science^ 1850, p. 320), in which a con¬ 
ductor constructed according to this rule failed to protect entirely the 
building, and he thinks it unsafe to rely upon a rod to protect a 
circle whose radius is more than once and a half the height of the 
rod. 

A building with a metallic roof is protected in a very simple man¬ 
ner. The roof should be connected by straps of copper, with the 
metallic gutters which carry off the rain-water, and rods, projecting 
fifteen or twenty inches from the tops of the chimneys, should like- 
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wise be soldered to tbe roof. The lightning being transmitted prin¬ 
cipally along the awrfactt of a conductor, an ordinary sized metallic 
gutter will conduct silently the most violent discharge that may fall 
from the clouds. 

(280) The great importance of attending to the conducting condi¬ 
tion of the ground in which the end of the conductor is fixed, and of 
securing an efficient discharging train, is exemplified in the following 
account of mischief done by a flash of lightning to a furnished 
with a lightning conductor, communicated by M. de»Garville to the 
French Academy of Sciences, January 19th, 1846 {Elect. Mag.^ vol. 
ii. p. 314). 

“ On the morning of Dec. 20, 1845, during a heavy hail shower, a 
fire-ball was seen to bifurcate in the vertical of the lightning conduc- 
t<ir, placed at the centre of the chateau of Boisyvon near Vire, 9‘1 
metres in length above the top of the roof. The electric fluid imme¬ 
diately produced great havoc on both sides of the chateau, at 9 
metres distant from the conductor. In the points where the Electri¬ 
city reached the earth, several persons perceived^as it "were a large 
tube of fire rolling on the ground. The conductor of the lightning 
rod descends into the ground by a drain. Oil metres square at the 
surface of the said ground, and 0 20 metres at the moment where it 
enlarges, and forms a walled reservoir of about a metre in diameter. 
The whole was filled with carbon. A walled reservoir speaks volumes.” 

(281) When large ranges of straggling buddings are to be pro¬ 

tected, two or more conductors should be applied, and the whole 
connected together by bands of metal, and Sir W. Harris recom¬ 
mends that the conductors should be constructed of copper pipe 
from one to two inches in dunneter, and about one fifth of an inch thick. 
It may be prepared in lengths of about 10 feet, and be united toge¬ 
ther at tbe line of fixing, by screwing the lengths together upon 
short intermediate pieces. « 

The above is by no means a solitary instance of a building being struck 
and damaged by lightning, though armed with a pointed conductor. 
On the 17th of June, 1781, the ])Oor house at Heckingham sustained 
injury though furnished with no less than eight conductors {Phil. 
Trans, vol. Ixxii. p. 877). On the 12th of May, 1777, {PkU. Trans.) 
the board-house at Purfleet was struck and damaged; in Februar}', 
1829 {Annales do Chimie^ t. xl. p. 391), a magazine of powder was 
struck, and injured at Bayonne, though provided with a lightning 
rod, .projecting about twenty feet above the building, and on the 
14th of August, 1779, the church of “ Notre Dame de la Qardef at 
Genoa, was struck and damaged, a conductor having been applied 
to it in the preceding year {8ammlungen zur Dhysik for 1782, vol. 
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ii., p. 588). But in these, as in many other instances that might be 
quoted, the conductors appear to have discharged their duty most 
efficiently, conveying away in safety the great mass of the explosion, 
while the small amount of damage that was in each case sustained 
was occasioned by the lightning having hifuteatedy or hifureaied 
before it struck the buildings, one portion having passed doMni the 
conductors whilst other portions fell on points far distant, and they 
illustrate the importance of securing into one general system of 
conduction all, those parts of the building situated at a distance 
from the rod. 

(282) The lightning conductor applied to the Nelson Monument 
in Trafalgar Square, is arranged with all the conditions requisite fur 
a perfect defence. The plates of copper are three inches wide and 
one>fifth of an inch thick, led in two lines across the adjacent fillets 
of the flutes of the column, and applied in lengths of ten feet, united 
by dovetailing. The whole is pinned to the masonry by copper nails 
secured with lead. The conducting plates are united to the orna¬ 
mental bronze work surrounding the capital, which is again con¬ 
nected vvith bands^of metal, traversing the back and sword of the 
figure, and ending in two points, one at the aigrette of the hat, the 
other at the extremity of the sword; at the pedestal the two separate 
lines of metal unite with a plate six inches wide, carried on near the 
north-east angle to the earth where it is connected with three 
pointed branches under the surface of the ground. 

(283) The conductor of the Monument may likewise be referred to 
as illustrating the conditions for perfect protection. This beautiful 
column is terminated by a metallic vase four or five feet in diameter, 
surrounded by pointed metallic plates, representing flames of fire: 
between this and the floor of the gallery, are four thick bars of iron 
supporting a set of iron steps. One of these bars, an inch thick and 
five inches wide, is connected with the iron rail of the staircase 
which reaches to the bottom of the building {Fhil. Tram, vol. liiv. p. 
389). The whole height of this structure, including the one at its 
summit, is 202 feet; it has never yet been damaged by lightning. 

(284) When the electrical explosion falling on the conductor is 
very dense, the rod sometimes becomes covered with a luminous glow, 
and a loud w'hizzing sound is at the same time heard. This lumi¬ 
nous appearance is however of a perfectly hannless character, and, 
provided the conductor be of sufficient capacity, it is unattended 
with any calorific effect: it appears to be a sort of glow discharge, 
(135) between metal and air immediately in the points of contact, 
and may be, classed with the phosphorescent flashes attendant on 
the aurora borealis, or with the streaming of ordinary Electricity in 
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the exhausted receiver of an air pump. The question, whether or nbt 
danger is to be apprehended from “lateral discharges,” thrown off by 
a conductor whilst conveying an electrical explosion, was long and 
minutely discussed some years ago. The question was indeed a 
most serious one, and if answered in the affirmative, it would be 
subversive of the use of lightning conductors altogether; for if by 
our insignificant arrangements, we can obtain a lateral discharge of 
sufficient intensity to ignite gases and to communicate shocks, 
the effects of similar explosions from a conductor conveying a 
flash of lightning some hundreds of yards in length must be irre¬ 
sistible. We have already (197) considered the nature of the so 
culled lateral discharge in ordinary Electricity; and that the pheno¬ 
mena do not obtain with lightning conductors may be considered as 
established by the experience of nearly a century, during which time 
there is no instance on record of a lightning conductor, properly 
arranged, throwing off lateral explosions to any semi-insulated 
metallic masses near it; but that the discharge may in its course 
divide between the rod and metallic bodies in good connection with 
the earth is very possible, and illustrates the importance of uniting 
nil such metallic circuits with the lightning rod, and thereby avoid¬ 
ing all danger of a destructive explosion. 

(285) The little arrangement 
Fig. 120, amusingly illustrates 
the use of a continuous conduc¬ 
tor. A board about three quar¬ 
ters of an inch thick, and shaped 
like the gable end of a house, is 
fixed perpendicularly upon ano¬ 
ther board, upon which a glass 
])illar also is fixed in a hole about 
eight inches distant from the 
gable-shaped board. A small 
hole, about a quarter of an inch 
deep, and nearly an inch wide, is cut in the gable shaped board, and 
this is filled with a square piece of wood of nearly the same dimen¬ 
sions. It should be nearly of the same dimensions, because it must 
go so easily into the hole, that it may drop off by the least shaking 
of the instrument. A brass wire is fastened diagonally to this square 
piece of wood, and another of* the same dimensions, terminated by a 
braes ball, is fastened on the gable-shaped board, both above and 
below the hole. From the upper extremity of the glass pillar a 
crooked wire proceeds, terminated also by a brass ball, and suffi¬ 
ciently long to reach immediately over the ball or the wire of the 


Fig. 120. 
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bsard. The glass pillar is looself fixed in the bottom board, so that 
it may move easily round the axis. It is evident that, with this 
arrangement, a shock from a Leyden jar may easily be sent over the 
square hole by connecting the exterior coating with the wire in the 
gable>shaped board below it, and the interior with the wire on the 
glass pillar which comes within the striking distance of the wire in 
the gable^haped board below it. 

Suppose now the square piece of wood to be placed in the hole in 
such a niannei; that the wire attached to it diagonally shall be in 
contact with the wires above and below it, a shock may evidently be 
transmitted without any disturbance taking place; but if it be put 
into the hole in on opponte direction, so that the shock from the jar 
shall be obhged to pass over it altogether in the form of a spark in 
its passage fioni wire to wire, the concussion it will occasion will 
throw the square piece of wood to a considerable distance from the 
apparatus. The square piece of wood may here be supposed to 
represent a window, and the wire a continuous or broken conductor 
passing by the side of it, and the violent effects produced by the 
minute quantity of Electricity accumulated in a Leyden jar may be 
considered as a humble imitation of the effects of a stroke of light¬ 
ning. When the passage is uninterrupted, the Electricity passes 
quietly down, but when impeded it produces the most violent effects. 

(286) To exemplify the method of defending ships, a small model 
may be made, with a glass tube for the mast. Into this tube two 
wires are to be inserted through its opposite ends, until within half 
an inch of each other. The tube is then to be filled with water, and 
the ends stopped. Connect tim lower wire with a small metallic 
thread tied to the stem. The upper wire is to be surmounted by a 
brass ball. A moveable conductor may be formed of a thin copper 
wire, placed parallel with, and rising above the mast: this wire is to 
be coimected at the bottom with the metal thread. If a pow'erful, 
charge be passed along the mast when the conductor is attached no 
effect is produced; but if the conductor be removed the most is 
shattered to pieces. 

The apparatus shown in Pig. 119 (Cuthhertson’s Practical 
Electricity, p. 83), illustrates the same in an amusing manner. The 
trough is filled with water till the ship swims in it, and so that 
when it soils exactly under the ball L, the top of the mast may 
nearly touch it. By means of a thread attached to the head of the 
ship, it may be drawn quickly between the charged Leyden jars, at 
the opposite end of the trough. The moment the mast comes within 
striking distance of the ball L discharge takes place, and the mast 
faUs into the water in pieces. When the mast is repaired and set 
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up again, hang the chain jr r from the top of the spindle, the ends 
dropping into the water, and screw upon the top of the spindle the 


A Fig. 121. 



star A, then charge the jars, and on drawing the vessel as before, un¬ 
derneath the ball L, it will be struck, but no damage will be done to 
the mast, and the fire will be seen to pass along the chain without 
touching it. If the ship be drawn slowly underneath the ball, the 
discharge will take place silently, because of the points on the top of 
the spindle. 

(2B7) The following very instructive experiment was arranged by 
Harris {Nature of Thunder-etorms^ p. 188), with the view of illus¬ 



trating the power of pointed bodies to discharge the Electricity of 
the clouds without attracting them. It is a modification of an old 
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experiment of Franklin’s (^Letterg, p. 121). c p i is a long bent arm 
of light, brass wire, balanced by means of a central point p on the 
charging rod of the jar J, and on which it has free motion in Ifll 
directions; A is a light disc of gilded wood, resembling a common 
scale pan, covered with a lock of fine cotton wool, and suspended by 
conducting threads from the arm c p b, a. pointed body B is placed 
on the same conducting base as the jar. If the jar be now charged, 
the cotton in the scale-pan will begin to extend its-filaments, and 
the whole will be attracted^ towards the table much in the same way 
as a cloud appears to be attracted towards the earth, causing the bent 
arm ep b to assume an inclined position. If the arm be now caused 
to move upon its centre p, so as to allow the artificial cloud A to 
approach the point B, the arm wUl gradually assume its previous 
horizontal position, in consequence of the influence of the point in 
neutralizing the opposite forces. As the artificial cloud continues to 
approach the point, this action proceeds so rapidly as frequently to 
produce a whizzing sound, the bent arm recovering at the same time 
its horizontal position. The scale-pan A, so far from being attracted 
by the point, actually recedes from it, and very faithfully represents 
the nature of the operation of pointed bodies on charged clouds. 

(288) Ships, particularly in tropical climates, are especially ex¬ 
posed to danger from lightning, and although the amount of damage 
done in the British navy has been immense, it was not till the year 
181>2 that an eflicient system of permanent conductors on the plan 
recommended by Sir William Snow Harris was established. Con¬ 
ductors had, indeed, been used for many years previously, but they 
consisted of chains or links of copper about the size of a goose quill, 
and were generally packed away in a box, where they frequently 
remained untouched during long and hazardous voyages. !Mr. Singer 
appears to have been the first Electrician who recommended that fi.xed 
conductors should be employed, but their final introduction and 
general use has at length, after nearly twenty-five years’ unceasing 
labour, been effected by Harris. His original proposition {Nautical 
Magazine^ 1852) w'as to complete the conducting power of the masts 
by incorporating with them a series of copper plates of given and 
capacious dimensions, from the truck to the keelson, so mechanically 
arranged and combined in two laminae as to yield freely to any 
flexure or strain, to which the spars might be subject, at the same 
time preserving an efficient and unbroken chain, and then to connect 
these vertical conducting lines by conducting plates similarly arranged 
with the various metallic bolts passing through the keelson and other 
parts of the hull to the copper expanded over the bottom; thus 
uniting, as it were, into one great chain, the conductors on the masts. 
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the metallic bodies in the hull, and the general surface of the sea, so 
that from the moment of lightning falling on any point aloft' the 
exjftosive action would cease, and. the general fabric be insured 
against further damage. The object being to bring the general 
fabric into that passive or non-resisting state it would assume, 
supposing the whole structure were metallic throughout, or as nearly 
so as possible. By this arrangement the conductors are always in 
their place, always ready to meet the most unexpected danger, and 
whilst clear of the rigging, and admitting of ever}' possible motion of 
the masts, they also admit of any part of the mast being removed. 
They are also independent of the crew', who are not required to touch 
them, and they prevent a flash of lightning from falling on the ship, 
or on any given point, or from entering upon any circuit or cotirse 
of which they do not form a part. 

(289) The practical application of this system of conductors was 
attended with considerable difficulty, but the conditions of flexibility 
and continuity were at length provided for by constructing the wires 
of narrow plates of copper sheet in lengths of four feet, placed in 
two layers, one immediately over the other, and in such a way as to 
allow the butts or joints of the one series to fall immediately under 
or over the continuous portions of the other, the series or joints 
being riveted to the butts throughout the line. We have thus an 
alternating series of sheet joints producing a perfectly continuous 
and perfect line of conduction. The conducting wires thus arranged 
had now to be iucorporated with the spars, led throughout the hull, 
and connected in various directions with the copper expanded over 
the bottom of the ship, and with the sea. The incorporation with 
the spars presented some difficulty, which wag Anally overcome by 
laying the plates in shallow grooves cut for their reception along the 
aft sides of the respective masts, from the truck to the keelson, and 
presen'ing an adequate connection in the caps through which the 
upper portions of the masts were required to slide. The plates were 
lixed with strong copper nails. In Figs. 123, 124, the conductor is 
shown by the dotted line A B C D, and it will be seen that any 
elongation or contraction of the masts, or the removal of either of 
them, in no way disturbs the continuity of the line, which evidently 
remains the some, and is the shortest and best conducting line 
betw’cen the mast head at D and the sea at S. When the sliding 
masts are struck, a part of the conducting line necessarily remnins 
bel(wv the cap and top; but as this is quite out of the circuit, it will 
not at all influence the passage of the electric fluid along the shorter 
line, as Sir William has proved by direct experiment. 

(290) The absolute security ensured to vessels by this system of 
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Fig. 128. Fig. 124. lightning conductors, is conclusively de- 
^ monstrated by the following anal;^BiB of 

' recorded cases of ‘‘Ships struck n^h 

lightning,” published by Sir W. Harris 
in the NtaUical Mngaxim (1852). The 
general system of lightning conductors 
has been more or less in use since the 
^ c I ' ^ ycAi* 1B30, at first in about 10 of H.M. 

ships, and since 1842 throughout the 
I whole navy, which gives a clear course of 

I experiments of at least 20 years. Now 

I during this time the ships having the new 

K IflT conductors have been exposed to light- 

II uing in its most appalling forms, in almost 
every part of the world, and during these 
20 years there are not more than 40 

IL— recorded cases of ships struck by lightning 

though numbers of remarkable instances 
1 in which the conductors have carried off, 

I tranquilly as it were, large streams of 

Ij atmospheric Electricity. In no cage has 

any ill consequence ensued. Between 1822 
and 1842, that is up to the date at which 
the system was fully adapted, and in¬ 
cluding ten years common to both periods, 
there are 60 recorded cases of ships struck, 
-A and in every instance destructive damage 

ensued, and in many eases to a frightful 
A. extent. It thus appears that ships, not 

furnished with the new conductors, have 
been struck by lightning more frequently 
than ships having such conductors, in the 
proportions of 3'; 2, a result quite conclusive of the question, “ whether 
su<di conductors operate in attracting lightning to the ship.” In 
short, since the general introduction of this system into the public 
service, damage hy lightning has vanished altogether from the records 
qf the navy. 

(291) Volcanic eruptions in the sea are generally attended by 
thunder and lightning, and may be classed among electrical pheno¬ 
mena. In June, 1811, Captain Tilland observed off the island of 
fit. Michael one of these marine volcanoes, of which he has given 
the following account in the Philosophical Transactions. “ Imagine,” 
says he, ** an immense body of smoke rising from the sea, the surface 
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of which was marked by the silver rippling of the waves occasioned 
by the slight and steady breezes incidental to those climates in 
summer. In a quiescent state, it had the appearance of a circular 
cloud, revolving on the urater like a horizontal wheel, in various and 
irregular involutions, expanding itself gradually on the lee side, when 
suddenly a column of the blackest cinders, ashes, and stones, would 
shoot up in the form of a spire, rapidly succeeded by others, each 
acquiring, greater velocity, and breaking into various branches 
resembling a group of pines; these again forming themselves into 
festoons of white feathery smoke. During these bursts, the most 
vivid flashes of lightning continually issued from the densest part of 
the volcano, and the columns rolled off in large masses of fleecy 
clouds, gradually expanding themselves before the wind, in a direction 
nearly horizontal, and drawing up a quantity of waterspouts, which 
formed a striking addition to the scene. In less than an hour, a peak 
was visible, and in three hours from the time of our arrival, the 
volcano, then being four hours old, a crater was formed twenty feet 
high, and from lour to five hundred feet in diameter. The eruptions 
were attended by a noise like the firing of cannon and musketry 
mixed; as also with shocks of earthquakes, sufficient to throw down a 
large part of the clifl* on which we stood. I afterwards visited the 
volcanic island; it was eighty yards high, its crater upon the level of 
the sea was full of boiling water; it was about a mile in circumference, 
and (‘omposed of porous cinders and masses of stone.” 

(292) It has been a subject of discussion among philosophers 
whetlicr those destructive meteors called tmnadoes, are really electri¬ 
cal phenomena, or whether they are caused by heat evolved from 
condensing vu[K>ur. The subject came under the investigation of the 
Prench Academy of Sciences, in 1839, in consequence of a demand 
for indemnity for the devastation caused by a tornado at Chatenay 
near Paris, under a contract of insurance against thunder-storms. 
The question was referred to Arago the president of the Academy, 
and under his auspices a report was made by Peltier agreeably to 
which the insurers were called upon to pay. The following extract 
from this report will convey some idea of the devastating effects of 
this remarkable meteor. “ Up to this time there had been thunder 
continually rumbling within the second thunder cloud, when suddenly 
an under portion of this cloud descending and entering into commu¬ 
nication w’ith the earth, the thunder ceased. A prodigious attractive 
forcoiwas exerted forthwith, all the dust and other light bodies which 
covered the surfiice of the earth mounted tow'ards the apex of the 
cone formed by the cloud, a rumbling thunder was continually heard. 
Small clouds wheeled about the invested cone, rising and descending 
with rapidity. The column was terminated by a cap of fire. To 
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the south-east of the tornado, on. the side exposed to it, the trees 
were shattered, “while those on the other side of it preserved their 

sap and verdure.finally it advanced to the park and castle of 

Chatenay, overthrowing everything in its path. On entering this 
park, which is at the summit of a hill, it desolated one of the most 
agreeable residences in the neighbourhood of Paris. All the finest 
trees were uprooted, the yoimgest onlj', which were tcithout the 
tornado, having escaped. The walls were thrown down,'the roofs 
and chimneys of the castle and farm house carried away, and branches, 
tiles, and other moveable bodies, were thrown to a distance of more 
than five hundred yards. Descending the hiU towards the north, 
the tornado stopped over a pond, killed the fish, overthrew the trees, 
withering their leaves, and then proceeded slowly along an avenue of 
willows, the roots of which entered the water, and being during this 
part of its progress much diminished in size and force, it proceeded 
slowly over a plain, and finally, at a distance of more than a thousand 
yards from Chatenay divided into two parts, one of which disappeared 
in the clouds, the other in the ground.” The following is the explana¬ 
tion ofiered by Peltier. “In contemplating the rise and pro¬ 
gress of this phenomenon we see the conversion of an ordinary' 
thunder gust into a tornado ; we behold two masses of clouds exposed 
to each other, of which the upper one, in consequence of the repul¬ 
sion of the similar Electricities with which both are charged, repelling 
the lower towards the ground, the clouds of the latter deseending 
and communicating with the earth by clouds of dust, and by the 
trees. This communication being once formed, the thunder imme¬ 
diately ceases, and the discharges of Electricity take place bj' means 
of the clouds, which have thus descended, and the trees. These 
trees traversed by the Electricity, have their temperature in con¬ 
sequence raised to such a point that their sap is vaporized, and their 
fibres sundered by its efforts to escape. Flashes, and fiery balls, and 
sparks accompanying the tornado: a smell of sulphur remains for 
several days in the houses, in which the curtains are found discoloured. 
Everything proves that the tornado is nothing else than a conductor 
formed of the clouds, which serves as a passage for a continual 
discharge of Electricity from those above, and that the difference 
between an ordinary thui\der-storm, and one accompanied by a 
tornado, consists in the presence of a conductor of clouds, which 
seem to maintain the combat between the upper portion of the 
tornado and the ground beneath.” * 

(293) Notwithstanding this report, it appears that in 1841* the 
Academy signed another report sanctioning the idea originating with 

* See a psmphlsi by Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia, entitled, “ Ezpoeure of the 
Errors and Inconsistencies of the French Academicians respecting Tomadoes.” 
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Professor Espy, that tornadoes are caused by the heat imparted to 
an ascending column of air by condensing vapour, Electricity occasion¬ 
ally intervening, but not being in the least essential to the generation 
or endurance of the meteor. It was assumed by Espy that the rise 
of temperature thus caused would create a buoyancy like that of a 
balloon, aud an upward force, and so great an acceleration as to 
produce the phenomena of a tornado at the foot of the column 
affected. 

Dr. Hare adopts, and, indeed, originated (Experimental Ohaerva- 
tions, 183G) the electrical hypothesis, but he thinks tha\; the idea of 
Peltier, that the cloud acts as a conductor^ is untenable. He is of 
opinion that a tornado is the effect of an electrified current of air 
superseding the more usual means of discharge between the earth 
and the clouds in those sparks or flashes which we call lightning, and 
that it bears the same relative position to lightning that the carrying 
or convective discharge does to the electrical spark; and with this 
explanation the phenomena at Chatenay, as well as those observed in 
lS.3ti by Dr. Hare hinnself on visiting the scene of a tornado at Xew 
Jirunswick, appear well to accord. 

(29 i) In the Comptca Rendm (Oct. 21, 1844), there is a report of 
tlie phenomena attcTidiug a dry tromhe, or tornado, which occurred 
at Esi'alqueus. It appeared in the form of a vast inverted cone, and 
was manifested in incessant rapid rotation. Suddenly it seized upon 
a field of maize, which it dispersed in all directions. It completely 
demolished a farm-house, killing all the poultry. It carried up, 
threw down, and took up again several times a youth of thirteen or 
fourteeu years of age, without, however, doing him any serious 
damage. It then pas.sed on to another farm, about two miles distant 
from the former, carrying off the roofs of the houses in its course. 
A continual dead and terrifying noise was heard by all who witnessed 
it, and those who were in the midst of it saw fire. In fact, the 
insurance company w’cre quite ready to admit against their own 
interests, that the mischief done was the effect of lightning. 

(295) The following fearful account of the ravages committed by 
a watt'rspout at Cette, extracted from a French paper, appeared in 
the “ Times ” of October 30,1844. “ A frightful misfortune has this 
afternoon plunged* our whole poimlation into a state of consternation 
and despair. About four o’clock an electHc waterspout fell upon our 
town, and committed such ravages, that at the present moment it 
might be supposed that the town had been submitted to all the 
horrors of a siege. This terrible phenomenon, which arrived in the 
direction of the fortress of St. Pierre, skirted the mole in its whole 
length; and when it came opposite the engineers' establishment, 
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attracted probably by the conductor and the zinc roof of the house, 
it turned round the edifice, and at last fell with violence upon it. 
At the same moment a violent explosion was heard, and the whole 
population thought that its last hour was eome. During two minutes* 
space of time a terrific crash resounded in the air. The roofs of the 
bouses were smashed to pieces, and the fragments were carried to the 
most distant part of the town. The building belonging to the engineers 
has been entirely sacked; its zinc roof was carried off in the twinkling 
of an eye, and the whole facade demolished and razed to the ground, 
so that nothing now remains of it but the back and side w'alls. 
Anothei' house, four stories high, new, and solidly built, was literally 
crushed to the earth. In ^very apartment the separation walls were 
destroyed, and the windows tom out; everywhere destructive traces 
have been left. A fearful inundation joined at the same time its 
ravages to those of the electric waterspout. In an instant tlie 
waters of the canal rose and flooded the quays. At least a dozen 
boats were sunk in the canal itself, and many persons perished, 
b'ive or six large vessels have been completely wrecked, and remain 
with their keels uppermost. In the streets and on the quays are 
everywhere to be seen wounded wretches, some with bloody heads, 
others with mutilated limbs. It is impossible to give any description 
of the feelings of terror produced in the minds of the whole popula¬ 
tion.” 

(296) The effects here described are considered by Ptdtier as 
completely Inexplicable on the theory of whirls produced by the 
meeting of contrary winds. Arago has also admitted that they 
cannot be understood without the aid of Electricity. The following 
are the consequences deduced by Peltier from his investigations into 
the subject. 

1". All the immediate phenomena observed in waterspouts are due 
to Electricity. They are the results of secondary phenomena, which 
almost dways accompany them. The latter vary with the locality 
and the state of the atmosphere. 

2". Their general effects are due either to statical or dynamical 
Electricity: more generally they proceed from both. 

3*. The statical effects are phenomena of attraction and repulsion. 
4 *. The attraction of an electrical cloud is accompanied by a rush 
of air towards this cloud, from whence result currents directed from 
the exterior to the interior, and proceeding from all surrounding 
points. It is manifested also by the projection of the vapour of 
water, of liquid water itself, and of bodies that it raises or tei^ 
according to the force with which it acts. 

6*. The progress of its attractive power is plunly marked both on 
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sea and land. On sea it appears by* the boiling of the waters, and 
the smoky appearance which is raised from them. On land*its course 
is rendered manifest by its effects upon the air, the ground, and all 
loose bodies which it encounters. 

6”. The attraction of the clouds is also manifest by the greatly 
increased evaporation of the waters, and the consequent fall of their 
temperature. The repulsion is manifested by currents of air which 
issue from the electric cloud, and only exist in its neighbourhood; at 
a little distance from it a dead calm prevails. These double currents 
undergo various modifications produced by the localities and the 
various qualities of the ground. 

7“. The repulsion is also manifested by the cone which is formed 
in the sea, in the very centre of the smoky vapours, an effect which 
can be ea’sily reproduced experimentally. 

8“. If an inductive action take place between two clouds charged 
with opposite electricities placed at a certain distance asunder, a 
portion of their vapour will resume the state of common vapour; this 
will lower the temperature of neighbouring parts, which may descend 
even below the freezing point; then the vapour of water crystallizes 
in snowy fiakes, which act immediately after their formation, like 
other light bodies. The portion thus transformed into snow, and 
which is charged with the Electricity of the inferior cloud, is attracted 
by the superior cloud, then there is a neutralization of Electricity, a 
fall of temperature, and so on. 

9". Finally, the electrical tension of the superior cloud facilitates 
the evaporation of the liquid w'hich moistens the snowy globule or 
which already covers the ice. The electrified clouds acting by induc¬ 
tion upon the ground are attracted to it. The clouds thus approach 
the earth in a greater or less quantity, depending on the energy of 
the attraction and their specific gravity. 

The sound,which sometimes accompanies the tornado Peltier 
ascribes to a number of small partial explosions, which take place 
between the cloud and the ground. They are louder in the case of 
w'aterspouts which traverse the land, because of the badness of the 
conductors presented to them; they lose their intensity over the sea 
because water is a better conductor. In short, there is nothing but 
Electricity, and Electricity of prodigious tension, which can produce 
effects so violent, within limits so very confined, while leaving the 
surrounding places calm. 

(297) That which renders the v:<Uer»pout so remarkable is the 
c^cumstance of a double cone being formed when the phenomenon 
is complete, one cone pointing downwards from a cloud, whilst 
another points upwards from the sea. Captain Beechey, in the 
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published account of his voyage in the Pacific when he commanded 
the BlosSom,” gives the following description of a waterspout which 
nearly overwhelmed the vessel. “ It approached amidst heavy rain, 
thunder, and lightning, and was not seen until it was very near the 
ship. The wind blew with great violence, momentarily changing its 
direction, as if it were sweeping round in short spirals; the rain, 
which fell in torrents, was also precipitated in curves, with short 
intert^als of cessation. Amidst this thick shower the waterspout w as 
discovered extending in a lapwing form from a dense stratum of 
cloud to w ithin thirty feet of the wrater, where it was hid by the foam 
of the sea, being whirled upwards by a treineUduus gyration. It 
changed its direction after it was first seen, and threatened to pass 
over the ship, but being diverted from its course by a heavy gust of 
wind, it gradually receded. On the dispersion of this magnificent 
phenomenon, we observed the column to diminish gradually, and at 
length retire from the cloud from which it had descended in an 
imdulating form .... A ball of fire was obsen'ed to be precipitated 
into the sea, and there was much lightning. The column of the 
waterspout first descended in a spiral form, until it met the ascending 
column a short distance from the sea. A second and a third were 
afterwards formed, w’hich subsequently unit(‘d into one large column, 
imd this again separated into three small spirals, and then dispersed. 
The barometer was not aflected, but the thermometer fell eight 
degrees. The gyrations were in a direction contrary to that of the 
hands of a watch.” 

(298) Another w'aterspout, seen by Capt.ain Becchey in lat. 20® 
N. and long. 22“ W., was thus described and illustrated by him in a 
letter to Colonel Beid {Law of Stonrm, p. 400) : “ The day had been 
very sultry, and in the afternoon a long arch of heavy cumuli and 
nimbi rose slowly above the southern horizon: while watching its 
movement, a waterspout began to form at a spot on the uudernenth 
side of the arch, that was darker than the rest of the line. A thin 
cone (Fig. 125) first appeared, which gradually became elongated, 
Fig.,125. was shortly joined w'ith 

several others, which went on 
increasing in length and bulk 
until the columns had reached 
about half dow'n to the horizon. 
They here united and formed one 
immense dark coloured tube. The 
sea beneath bad hitherto been 
undisturbed, but when the co¬ 
lumns united it became per- 
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ceptiblj agitated, and was almost immediately whirled in the air 
with a rapid gyration, and formed a vast basin, firom the centre of 
which the gradually lengthening column seemed to drink fresh 
supplies of water. Fig. 126. The column had extended about two- 
thirds of the way towards the Kg. 126 . 

sea, and nearly connected itself 
with the basin, when a heavy 
shower of rain fell from the 
right of the arch at a short 
distance from the spout, and 
shortly after another fell from 
the opposite side. This dis¬ 
charge appeared to have .an 
effect upon the waterspout, 
which now began to retire. 

The sea, on the contrary, was 
perceptibly more agitated, and 
for several minutes the basin 
continued to increase in size, 

. although the column was con¬ 
siderably diminished. (Fig. 

127.) In a few minutes more 
the column had entirely dis¬ 
appeared, the sea, however, 
still continued agitated, and 
. did not subside for three 
minutes after all disturbing 
causes from above had vanish¬ 
ed. This phenomenon was 
unaccompanied by thunder or 
lightning, although the showers of rain which fell so suddenly seemed 
to be occasioned by some such disturbance. Two days afterwards 
we got into the south-east trade-wind in lat. 0** 33' S. and long. 
21» 40' W.” 

(299) That magnificent meteorological phenomenon, the aurora 
hwealisy is by many supposed to be in some way connected with 
Electricity, and its appearance may be imitated with great exactness 
by passing a stream of Electricity from the conductor of a machine 
through a tube partially exhausted of air. The some varieiy of 
colour and intensity, the same undulating motions ^d occasional 
coruscations, and the same inequality in the luminoua appearance are 
exhibited as in the aurora, and when the rarefaction is considerable 
various parts of the stream assume that peculiar glowing colour 
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whiobi ocessio&ally appesn in the alanosphere, and which is regarded 
by the uninformed observer with astonishment and fear. The ex> 
peiiment is modified by Pe la Bive thus {Comptea Bendua, Oct. 15, 
1849). A (^lindrioal rod of iron is cemented air-tight into a glass 
globe. It is covered, except at its two ends, with an insulating and 
thick layer of wax. A copper ring surrounds the bar above the 
iTigiiUting layer in its internal part the nearest to the side of the 
globe: &om this ring proceeds a conducting-rod, which, carefully 
insalated, traverses the same tubulure as the iron bar, but without com¬ 
municating vith it, and terminates externally in a knob or hook. The 
air being rarefied through a stop-cock attached to a second tubulure, 
the hook or knob is made to communicate with one conductor, and 
the extemhl extremity of the iron bar with the other conductor of a 
machine: the Electricities unite in the globe, forming a mere or less 
regular fascicle of light. On bringing the external end of the iron 
bar into contact with a pole of an electro-magnet, taking care to 
preserve good insulation, the light becomes a luminous ring, which 
rotatea round the bar in a direction regulated by the magnetization of 
the bar. From this luminous ring brilliant jets issue, and form the 
iSsscicle. On removing the electro-magnet these phenomena cease, 
giving place to the previous appearance, mid W'hat is generally known 
by the name of thaf electrical egg. 

(300) The aurora borealis is seldom seen in perfection in this 
countr}', and of late years has rarely been noticed at all, but Captain 
Parry, in his second voyage for the discovery of a north-w'est passage, 
had abundant opportunities of observing it in the greatest splendour.. 
That highly distinguished philosopher and chemist, Pr. Palton, has 
also furnished us {Meteorologiecd Eaaaga) with the following account 
of an aurora seen by him on the 15th of October, 1792. 

Attention was first excited by a remarkably red appearance of 
the clouds to the south, which afibrded sufScient light to read by at 
eight o'clock in the evening, though there was no moon nor light in 
the north. From half-past nine to tmi, there was a large, luminous, 
horizontal arch to the southward, and several faint concentric arches 
northward. It was particularly noticed that all the arches seemed 
exactly bisected by the plane of the magnetic meridian. At half-past 
ten o’clock streamers appeared, very low in the south-east, running 
to and fro from west to east; they increased in number, and began 
to approach the zenith apparently with an accelerated velocity; when 
all cm a sudden the whole hemisphere was covered with them, and 
exhibited such an appearance as surpasses all description. The 
intensity of the light, the prodigious number and volatility of the 
be«ina^ the grand intermixture of all the prismatic colours in their 
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utmost splendour, TBriegating the glowing canopy with the moat 
luxuriant and midumting scenery, afforded an awful, but at the same 
time, the most pleasing and sublime spectade in nature. Every one 
gased with astonishment, but the uncommon grandeur of the scene 
only lasted one minute; the variety of colours disappeared, and the 
beams lost their lateral motion, and were converted into the flashing 
radiations. 

“ Notwithstanding the suddenness of the effulgence, at the breaking 
out of the aurora, there was a remarkable regularity in the manner. 
Apparently a ball of fire ran along from east to west, with a velocity 
BO great as to be barely distinguishable from one continued train, 
which kindled up the several rows of beams one after another. 
These rows were situated before each other with the exactest order, 
so that the base of each row formed a circle, crossing the magnetic 
meridian at right angles; and the several circles rose one above 
another, so that those near the zenith appeared more distant from 
each other than those near the horizon, a certain indication that the 
real distances of the rows were nearly the same. The aurora con¬ 
tinued for several hours. There were many meteors (falling stars, 
as they are commonly called) seen at the same time; but they 
appeared to be below, and unconnected with the aurora.” 

(301) “ The aurora,” says Captain Pany, “ began to show itself as 
soon as it was dark. Innumerable streams of white and yellowish 
light occupied the heavens to the southward of the zenith, being 
much brighter in the south-east, from which it often seemed to 
emanate. Some of these streams were in right lines, others crooked, 
and waving in all sorts of irregular figures, moving with inconceiv¬ 
able rapidity in various directions. Among them might frequently 
be observed shorter bundles of rays, which, moving even with greater 
velocity than the rest, have acquired the name of ‘ merry dancers.’ 
In a short time the aurora extended itself over the zenith, about half 
way down to the northern horizon, but no further, as if there were 
something in that quarter of the heavens that it did not dare to 
approach. About this time, however, some long streamers shot up 
from the horizon in the north-west, but soon disappeared. While 
the light extended over part of the northern heavens, there were a 
number of rays assuming a circular or radiated form, near the zenith, 
and appearing to have a common centre near that point, from which 
they all diver^d. The light of which these were composed appeared 
to l^ve inconceivably'rapid motion in itself though the form it 
assumed, and the station it occupied in the heavens, underwent little 
or no change for perhaps a minute or more. Uiis effect is a common 
one with the aurora, and puts one in mind, as far as its motion alone 
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is concemed, of a person holding a long ribbon bj one end, and giving 
it an undulatoiy motion through its whole length, though its general 
position remains the same. When the streams or bands were 
crooked, the convolutions took place indiderently in all directions. 
The aurora did not continue long to the north of the zenith, but 
remained as high as that point for more than an hour. After which, 
on the moon rising, it became more and more faint, and at half'past 
eleven was no longer visible. 

“The colour of the light was most frequently yellowish white, 
sometimes greenish, and once or twice a lilac tinge was remarked, 
when several strata appeared as it were to overlay each other by very 
rapidly meeting, in which case the light was always increased in 
intensity. The electrometer was tried several times, and two com¬ 
passes exposed on the ice during the continuance of this aurora, but 
neither was perceptibly affected b^ it. We listened attentively for 
any noise that might accompany it, but could hear none; but it was 
too cold to keep the ears uncovered very long at one time. The 
intensity of the light was something greater than that of the moon 
in her quarters. Of its dimming the stars there cannot be a doubt. 
We remarked it to be in this respect like drawing a gauze veil over 
the heavens in that part, the veil being most thick when two of the 
luminous sheets met and overlapped. The phenomenon had all the 
appearance of being full as near as many of the clouds commonly 
seen, but there were none of the latter to compare them with at the 
time.” 

(302) The commencement and successive phases of a complete 
aurora have been thus graphically described by Humboldt {Cosmos^ 
Sabine's translation, vol. i. p. 180): “ Low dovm on the horizon, 
about the part where it is intersected by the magnetic meridian, the 
sky, which was previously clear, is darkened by an appearance 
resembling a dense bank or haze, which gradually rises, and attains a 
height of eight or ten degrees. The colour of the segment passes 
into brown or violet, and stars are visible through it, as in a part of 
the sky obscured by thick smoke. A broad luminous arch, first 
white, then yellow, bounds the dark segment j but as the bright arch 
does not appear until alter the segment, Ai^elauder considers that 
the latter cannot be attributed to the mere effect of contrast with its 
bright margin. The azimuth of the highest point of the luminous 
arch, when carefully measured, has been usually found not quite in 
the magnetic meridian, but from five to eighteen degrees from it, on 
the side towards which the magnetic declination of the place is 
directed. In high northern latitudes, in the near vicinity of the 
magnetic pole, the dark segment appears less dark, and sometimes is 
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not seen at all; and in tbe same localities, where the horizontal 
magnetic force is weakest, the middle of the luminous arch deviates 
most widely from the magnetic meridian. The luminous arch under¬ 
goes frequent fluctuations of form: it remains sometimes for hours 
before rays and streamers are seen to shoot from it, and rise to the 
zenith. The more intense the discharges of the aurora, the more 
vivid is the play of colours, from violet and bluish white through 
gradations to green and crimson. In the common Electriciiy 
excited by friction it is also found that the spark becomes coloured 
only when a violent explosion follows high tension. At one moment 
the magnetic streamers rise singly, and are even interspersed with 
dark rays resembling dense smoke; at another they shoot upwards 
simultaneously from many and opposite points of the horizon, and 
unite in a quivering sea of flame, the splendour of which no descrip¬ 
tion can reach, for every instant its bright waves assume new forms- 
The intensity of this light is sometimes so great, that Lowenom 
(29th January, 1786) discerned its coruscations during bright sun¬ 
shine. Motion increases the visibility of the phenomenon. The 
rays Anally cluster round the point in the sky corresponding to the 
direction of the dipping needle, and there form what is called the 
corona—a canopy of light of milder radiance, streaming, but no 
longer undulating. It is only in rare cases that the phenomenon 
proceeds so far as the complete formation of the corona; but when¬ 
ever this takes place the display is terminated. The streamers now 
become fewer, shorter, and less intensely coloured; the corona and 
the luminous arches break up, and soon nothing is seen but irregu¬ 
larly scattered, broad, pale shining patches of an ashy grey colour, 
and even these vanish, before the trace of the original' dark segment 
«has disappeared from the horizon. The last trace that remains of 
the whole spectacle is often merely a white delicate doud, feathered 
at the edges, or broken up into small round masses like cirro-cumuli.” 

The following is a general descriptipn of the aurora as observed by 
M. Lottin, at Bossekop, in the bay of Alten, on the coast of West 
Finland, in lat. 70 N., during the vrinter of 1838—9. {BecqitereVs 
Traite de MitSorologie.) “ Between the hours of four and six in 
the afternoon the sea^fog, which constantly prevails in those regions, 
becomes coloured on its upper border, or rather is fringed with the 
light of the aurora, which is behind it. Thk border becomes 
gradually more regular, and takes the form of an arc of a pale yellow 
colour, the edges of which are difiuse, and the extremities resting 
on the horizon; the bow swells upwards more or less slowly, its 
summit being constantly on the magnetic meridian or very nearly so. 
The luminous matter of the arc soon becomes divided regularly by 
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blackuh streaks and is resolved into a system of rays: these rays 
are alternately extended and contracted, sometimes slowly, some¬ 
times instantaneously; sometimes they would dart out increasing 
and diminishing suddmily in splendour. The inferior parts of the 
feat of the rays present always the most vivid light, and form an arc 
of greater or less regularity. The length* of these rays was often very 
varied, but they all converged to that point of the heavens indicated 
by the direction of the south pole of the dipping needle. Sometimes 
they were prolonged to the point where their directions intersected 
and formed the summit of an enormous dome of light. The bow 
would then continue to ascend towards the zenith; it would 
experience an imdulatoiy motion in its light; that is, from one 
extremity to the other the brightness of the rays would increase 
successively in intensity. This luminous current would appear 
several times in quick succession, and it would pass much more 
frequently from wett to east than in the opposite direction. Some¬ 
times, though rarely, a retrograde motion would take place imme¬ 
diately afterwards; and as soon as this wave of light had run 
successively over all the rays of the aurora from west to east, it 
would return in the contraiy direction to the point of its departure. 
The bow thus presenting the appearance of an alternate motion in a 
direction nearly horizontal, had usually the appearance of the undu¬ 
lations or folds of a riband, or of a flag agitated by the wind, as 
represented in Fig. 128. 


FIr. 128 . 



Sometimes one, sometimes both of its extremities would desert the 
horizon, and then its folds would become more numerous wd 
marked; the bow would change its character and assume the form 
of a long sheet of rays returning into itself and consisting of several 
parts foming graceful curves. The brightness of the rays would 
vary suddenly, sometimes surpassing in splendour stars of the first 
magnitude. These rays would rapidly dart out and curves would 
be formed and developed like the folds of a serpent; then the rays 
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would assume yarious colours; the base would be blood-red, the 
middle pale emerald green, and the remainder would preserve its 
clear yellow hue. These coloiurs always retained their respective 
positions, and they were of admirable transparency, the brightness 
would then diminish, the colours disappear, and all would be extin¬ 
guished, sometimes suddenly, and sometimeB gradually. After this 
disappearance fragments of the bow would be re-produced, would con¬ 
tinue their upward movement and approach the zenith: the rays, by 
the effect of perspective, would be gradually shortened; the thickness 
of the arc, which presented thus the appearance of a larger zone of 
pai-allel rays, could be estimated; thmi the vertex of the bow 
would reach the magnetic zenith, or the point to which the 
south pole of the dipping needle is directed; at that moment the 
rays would be seen in the direction of their feet; if they were 
coloured they would appear as a large red band, through which the 
green tints of their superior darts could be distingui^ed; and if the 
w'ave of light above mentioned passed along them, their feet would 
form a long sinuous undulating zone while throughout all these 
changes, the rays would never suffer any oscillation in the direction 
of their axis, and would constantly preserve their mutual parallelisms. 
In the mean time new arcs are formed, either commencing in the 
same diffuse manner, or with perfectly formed and very vivid rays; 
they succeed each other, passing through nearly the same phases, 
and arrange themselves at certain distances from each other. As 
many as nine have been counted, forming as many bows, having their 
ends supported on the earth, and in their arrangement resembling the 
short curtains suspended one behind the other over the scene of a 
theatre, and intended to represent the sky. Sometimes the intervals 
between these bows diminish, and two or more of them close upon 
each other, forming one large zone, traversing the heavens and disap¬ 
pearing towards the south, becoming rapidly feeble after passing the 
zenith. If we can pietture to our imagination all these vivid rays of 
light issuing forth with splendour, and varying continually and 
suddenly in their length and briglitucss, coloured at intervals with 
beautiful red and green tints, with waves of light undulating over 
them, the whole firmament presenting one immense and magnificent 
dome of light reposing on the snow-covered base, supplied by the 
ground, which itself serves as a-dazzling fitone for a sea calm and 
black as a pitchy lake, some idea may be obtained of the splendid 
spectacle which is presented to him who witnesses the aurora from 
the bay of Alten.” 

During the winter of 1888—9, between September, 1838, snd 
April, 1839, M. Lottin observed 113 auroras; they were most 
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frequent during the period while the sun iremained helow the 
horizon, that is from the 17th of NoTember to the 26th of January. 
During those nights he obseired 70 auroras, without counting those 
which were rendered invisible by a clouded sky, but the presence of 
which was indicated by the disturbance they produced on the mag¬ 
netic needle. 

It is very rarely that an aurora is observed complete in any but 
the northern regions; sometimes the corona is vague and uncertain ; 
sometimes the bow is either incomplete in itself or is divided into 
several points j at other times the light is intercepted by clouds 
which modify both the colour and the depth of the borders. Many 
other circumstances concur in interfering in various ways with the 
regular form of the aurora borealis. 

(303) Whether the “ magnetic storms ” manifested by auroral 
display share with electric storms the phenomena of sound as well as 
of light appears doubtful. Naime, Cavallo, and Ileame, at the 
mouth of the Coppermine River, and Henderson in Iceland, each 
heard “ hiamtig sounds,” which they regarded as connected with the 
aurora, but which Wentzel attributed to the contracting of the snow 
from the sudden increase of cold. Parry, Franklin, and Richardson, 
who have seen thousands of northern lights in different parts of the 
world, never heard any noise. The height of the aurora is likewise 
an uncertain point, the results of different measurements giving 
heights varying from a few thousand feet to several miles. The 
most modem observers seem, however, disposed to place the seat of 
the phenomenon, not at the limits of the atmosphere, but in the 
region of clouds; and they even believe that the rays of the aurora 
may be moved to and by winds and currents of air. 

(304) Amongst the theories that have been proposed to explain 
auroras, that of Biot is perhaps characterised by the greatest inge¬ 
nuity. TTp first determined that the phenomenon was placed within 
the limits of our atmosphere, and that it is connected either with the 
atmosphere, or with some matter suspended in it. Now, that its 
cause, whatever it may be, has an intimate relation with that of ter¬ 
restrial magnetism is demonstrated by the fact, that the rays or 
columns of light are always parallel to the dipping-needle, and that 
the bows, coronas, and other visible forms which the phenomena affect, 
are always symmetrically placed with respect to the magnetic me¬ 
ridian. Biot assumed also, that the aurora borealis is composed of 
real clouds of luminous matter, floating in the atmosphere, which 
frequently arrange themselves in series of lines or columns, parallel 
to the dipping-needle. What is the nature^f this matter? This 
question is answered by Biot in the following manner {Latdner and 
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Walker*9 Electricity^ vol. ii. p. 235): “ Among material subBtances 
certain metals alone are susceptible of magnetism; since, then, the 
luminous matter composing the axirora obeys the magnetic influence 
of the earth, it is very probable that the luminous clouds of which it 
consists are composed of metallic particles, reduced to an extremely 
minute and subtile form. This being admitted, another consequence 
will immediately ensue, such metallic clouds, if the expression be 
allowed, will be conductors of Electricity, more or less perfect, accord¬ 
ing to the degree of proximity of their constituent particles. When 
such clouds arrange themselves in columnar forms, and connect 
strata of the atmosphere at different elevations, if such strata be 
unequally charged with Electricity, the electrical equilibrium will be 
re-established through the intervention of the metallic columns, and 
light and sound will be evolved in proportion to the imperfect con- 
ductibility of the metallic clouds arising from the extremely rarefied 
state of the metallic vapour or fine dust of which they are consti¬ 
tuted. All the results of electrical experiments countenance these 
suppositions. When the phenomena are produced in the more 
elevated regions, where the air is highly rarefied, little resistance 
being opposed to the motion of the electric fluid, light alone is 
evolved without sensible sound, as is obser>'ed when Electricity is 
transmitted through exhausted tubes; but w'hen the aurora is de¬ 
veloped in the low'er regions of the atmosphere, it would produce the 
hissing and cracking noise which appears to be heard on some 
occasions. If the metallic cloud [> 08 scsb the conducting power in a 
high degree, the electric current may pass through it without the 
evolution of either light or sound, and thus the magnetic needle may 
be affected as it would bo by an aurora, at a time when no aurora is 
visible. If any cause alter the conductibility of these columnar 
clouds, suddenly or gradually, a sudden or gradual change in the 
splendour of the aurora would ensue. 

According os those clouds advance over more southern countries, 
the direction of their columns being constantly parallel to the dip¬ 
ping-needle, they take gradually a more horizontal position, and, 
consequently, the strata of atmosphere, at their extremities, become 
gradually less distinct, and, therefore, more nearly in a state of 
electrical equilibrium; hence it follows, that as the latitude diminishes 
the appearance of aurora becomes more and more rare; until, in the 
lower latitudes, where the columns are nearly parallel to the horizon, 
such phenomena are never observed.” 

(305) The formatioir of these luminous metallic clouds is thus 
ingeniously accounted for by Biot: “ The magnetic pole, or its 
vicinity, is evidently the point from which these columnar masses of 
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meteoric light proceed; therefore the extremely minute rays com¬ 
posing these columns must issue from the earth in that region. 
Now it is well known, that that part of the globe is, and always has 
been, characterised by the preTalence of frequent and violent volcanic 
eruptions; and several volcanoes have been, and still are, in activity 
round the place where the magnetic pole is situate. These eruptions 
are idways accompanied by electric phenomena. Thunder issues from 
the volcanic clouds, ejected by the craters; and these clouds of vol¬ 
canic dust, thus chai^d with Electricity, are projected to great 
heights, and carried to considerable distances through the air, carry¬ 
ing with them all the Electricity taken from the crater. 

These vast eruptions, issuing from depths so unfathomable that 
they seem almost to penetrate the globe, and issuing with such vio¬ 
lence -from the gulfs by which they are projected into the atmosphere, 
must necessarily produce strong vertical currents of air, by which 
tlie volcanic dust will be carried to on elevation exceeding that of 
common clouds. To this it may be added, that more recent observa¬ 
tions have rendered it highly probable, if not certain, that metallic 
matter, and more particularly iron, in a pure uncombined state, is 
frequently precipitated from clouds in thunder-storms.” 

(306) Such is the theory of the French philosopher. More 
recently De la Eive (Phil. Mag. vol. iixiv. p. 286) has put forth 
another view, founded on the following considerations: Atmospheric 
Electricity has its origin in the unequal distribution of tempcrat\u« 
in the strata of the atmosphere; potitive Electricity proceeds from 
the hot part of a body to the cold; and negative Electricity moves in 
a contrary direction, hence the lower column of the atmosphere is 
constantly negative, and the upper column positive. The diiferenc'e 
is more marked in our latitudes in summer than in winter, and more 
striking in general in the equatorial than in the polar regions. The 
negative state of the lower column is communicated to the earth, on 
which it rests, and thus positive Electricity increases with the height 
of the atmosphere. 

The opposite electrical states of the upper and lower regions of 
the air undergo neutralization when the tension reaches a certain 
degree of energy, by humidity, rain, snow, &c. Be la Bive conceives 
that, at the polar regions, the positive Electricity of the atmosphere 
combines readily with the negative there accumulated on the earth, 
because of the great humidity of the air in those regions, a eurreni 
i» thus formed^ for the Electricity returns by the surface of the«arth 
from the poles to the lower portion of the stratum, from whence it 
started. The current is from south to north in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, and from north to south on the surface of the earth. 
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The same takes place in both hemispheres, conseqnentlj, for an 
observer, travelling firom north to south, the ctirrent would proceed 
in the same direction, from the north pole to the equator, and in a 
contokry direction, from the equator to the twth pole. 

The aurora borealis is the luminoas effect of these currents, 
travelling in these high regions towards the north pole, and is thus 
eiplained: when the sun, having passed into the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, no longer heats so much owr hemisphere, a condensation of 
moisture, in the form of ice or snow, takes place round the polar 
regions, and Electricity is hereby conducted to the surface of the 
earth in the form of electric dischai^s. When the clouds are 
partial, haloft are formed. The identity between the light of the 
aurora and electric light is proved by well-known experiments. The 
light produced by the electric discharge in highly rarefied, but per¬ 
fectly dry air is very faint; the luminous effect is, however, greatly 
increased when moisture is present. 

(307) The reason why these phenomena appear at the magnetic and 
not at the terrestrial pole, is illustrated experimentally by De la Eive 
in tlie following manner: “ Place the pole of a powerful electro-magnet 
underneath the surface of mercury, connected with the negative pole 
of a powerful galvanic battery; bring over and near it the positive 
pole, anued w ith a charcoal point, a voltaic arc is formed, and the 
mercury is agitated above the magnet; luminous currents rotate 
round the pole, throwing out occasionally brilliant rays. There is 
always, as in the case of the aurora bor^is, a dark portion in the 
form of a circular point, over the pole of the magnet. With a con¬ 
tinuous current of prdiuary Elect^city, arriving at the pole of a 
powerful electro-magnet in moist rarefied air, luminous eftects still 
more similar to tliose of the aurora borealis are obtained. These 
phenomena result from the action of magnets on currents, and the 
same should apply to the action of the magnetic polo of the earth. 
A noise is sometimes beard attending the aurora, exactly similar to 
that which the voltaic arc produces in the action of magnetism. A 
sulphureous smell (ozone?) likewise accompanies the aurora; the 
aurora likewise disturbs the magnetic needle in an irregular manner; 
Matteucci observed this in the Electric Telegraph between Envenna 
and Pisa; as did also Mr. Barlow {Phil, Mag., voL xxxiv., p. 344) 
in the telegraph apparatus on the Midland line. 

(308) At the meeting of the British Association at Cork, in 
August, 1843, Mr. Nott {Aiheneeum) described the following experi¬ 
ment, illustrative of the phenomena of the aurora borealis: “ A globe 
of steel was magnetized by causing magnetizing bars to traverse it 
from the equator to the poles, whilst it was in rapid rotation; it w as 
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then placed in similar electric circumstances to those which the earth 
was conceived to be iif, and regarding that region of the atmosphere 
immediately over the torrid zone as the principal seat of atmospheric 
Electricity, it was thought that if the globe were surrounded with a 
ring that would bear approximately the same proportion^ to the 
globe, as this region of the atmosphere does to the earth, and both 
oppositely electrized, the action of the Electricity of the ring upon 
the air immediately enveloping the globe would place the latter in 
nearly similar^electric circumstances to those of l;he earth. If then 
the aurora were an electric phenomenon, that is, a discharge of free 
Electricity, taking place from the pole of the earth, rendering the 
vortex, supposed to be immediately over the pole luminous, from the 
great rarefaction of the air within it, and passing over our atmo¬ 
sphere to the upper stratum of the equatorial region, an analogous 
effect ought to be produced by increasing the electric intensity of the 
artificial globe. Accordingly it was found, that on insulating the 
ring, and connecting it with the prime conductor of the resinous 
plate of the rheo-electric machine (a machine consisting of two pa¬ 
rcel plates, one of glass and the other of resin, rotating on the same 
axis, and provided with separate rubbers), and on connecting the 
insulated globe by one of its poles with the vitreous conductor, and 
placing it so that its equator was smrounded by the ring, a truly 
beautiful and luminous discharge took place between the uncon¬ 
nected pole and the ring. A dense atmosphere was most favourable 
for this experiment, the light had then the appearance of a brilliant 
ring, the under part, towards the globe, being comparatively dark, 
while above, all round the axis, ^erc foliating diverging flames, one 
behind the other. When the atmosphere was very dry, it had merely 
the appearance of a beautiful electric brush. 

(309) Faraday has thrown out the idea (though with his usual 
caution), that the aurora borealis and australis may be connected 
with currents of Electricity induced by the earth’s rotation. “ I 
hardly dare ventiu'e,” he says {Ex. Eesear., par. 192), “even in 
the most hypothetical form, to ask whether the aurora borealis and 
australis may not be the discharge of Electricity thus urged towards 
the poles of the earth, from whence it is endeavouring to return by 
natural and appointed means above the earth, to the equatorial 
regions. The non-occurrence of it, in very high latitudes, is not at 
all against this supposition; and it is remarkable that Mr. Fox, who 
observed the deflections the magnetic needle at Falmouth by the 
aurora borealis, gives that direction of it which perfectly agrees with 
the present view. He states, that all the variations at night were 
towards the east, and this is what would happen if electric currents 
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were setting from south to north in the earth under the needle, or 
from north to south in spheres above it.” Bfr. Nott’s ingenious 
experiment, above described, may be considered as, in some degree, 
on experimental illustration of this theory. 

(310) Becent experiments {KumholM) have failed to show a con¬ 
nection between polar light and atmospheric Electricity, since during 
the finest auroras no change has been detected in very sensitive 
electrometers. On. the other hand, all the three manifestations of 
terrestrial magnetism, the declination, inclination, a^d force, are 
afieeted in a very sensible manner, the same end of the needle being 
sometimes attracted and sometimes repelled in the course of the 
same night. The luminous phenomenon is regarded by Humboldt 
as the restoration of the equilibrium temporarily disturbed, the 
termination of a magnetic storm, and the effect on the needle varies 
with the intensity of the discharge. The aurora is not to be regardq|i 
as the cause of the magnetic perturbation, but as the result of a state 
of “ telluric activity,” excited to the production of a luminous phe¬ 
nomenon ; an activity which manifests itself on the one hand by the 
fluctuations of the needle, and on the other by the appearance of the 
brilliant auroral light. A great difference between an electrical and 
u magnetic storm is, that the former is usually confined to a small 
space, beyond which the state of Electricity in the atmosphere 
remains unchanged; the latter, on the other hand, manifests its 
influence on the nmreh of the needle over large portions of conti¬ 
nents, and far from the place where the evolution of light is visible. 
“ That the aurora,” says Humboldt, ” is a magnetic phenomenon, 
has, by Faraday’s brilliant discovery of the evolution of light by the 
action of magnetic forces, been raised from a mere conjecture to an 
experimental certainty. The fact which gives to the phenomenon its 
greatest importance is that the earth becomes gelf-luminom; that 
besides the light which as a planet it receives from the central body, 
it shows a capability of sustaining a luminous process proper to itself, 
and this going on almost uninterruptedly in the polar regions leads 
us by analogy to the remarkable phenomenon presented by Yqpus 
when the portion of that planet not dlumined by tbe sun is seen to 
shine with a phosphorescent light of its own.” It is not, he adds, 
improbable the moons of Jupiter and the comets radiate a light gene¬ 
rated hy themselvet in addition to the reflected light which they 
receive from the sun. 

(31J.) Induction of atmoepherie Electricity on the wires of the 
Electric telegraph. —According to the observatious of Professor Henry 
of Philadelphia {Phil. Mag. vol. xxx. p. 186), the vrircs are sometimes 
struck by a direct discharge of lightning which is seen coursing along 
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the wire in a stream of light; Bomeiimes passing with explosions 
resembling the reports of rifles down the poles in succession. These 
lateral explosions are referred to the charge of the sur&ce of the 
wire by a wave of the fluid, during the transmission of the Electricity 
whidi tends to give off spvks to neighbouring bodies, like the con> 
ductor of a machine. The discharge from the clouds does not 
generally eonsist of a simple wave of Mectricity, but of a number of 
discharges in rapid succession along the same path, whence the wire 
of the telegraph is capable of transmitting an immense quantity of 
the fluid thus distributed over a great length of the conductor. 
Henry thinks that when the discharge takes place, a disturbance of 
the electrical existing throughout all terrestrial space occurs, 

the state of rest being attained by a series of diminishing oscillations 
or waves, which, by their reflections, enhance the tendency of the 
^uid to fly from the conductor. 

(312) The natural state of the telegraph-wire may be disturbed 
without the presence of a thunder cloud, by the passage of currents 
of Electricity from one portion of space to another, the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere surrounding the wire at one place being 
different from that at another. A difference of elevation will do this, 
as kite experiments abundantly testify, so that if the line of the 
telegraph passes over an elevated mountain ridge, there will be con¬ 
tinually, even during clear weather, a current from the more elevat<*d 
to the lower points of the conductor: vapour, fogs, snow, and rain 
at one end of the wire, and not at the other, may likewise determine 
currents of Electricity of auifleient power to set the marking machine 
of the telegraph in action. The matural Electricity of the telegraph- 
wire may even be disturbed by the induction of a distant cloud 
moving first towards and then from the wire, though such currents 
would be feeble. 

(313) A fruitful source of disturbance of the needles is the power¬ 
ful currents produced by induction, by flashes of lightning occurring 
perhaps many miles ofL This is illustrated by the following experi- 
mqpt of Henry’s: By sending sparks from a machine through a 
parallelogram of about sixty feet by thirty of copper wire suspended 
by silk strings round the ceiling of a room, a current was induced in 
a second similar parallelogram placed immediately below the first in 
the cellar of the building, through two floors and thirty feet distant, 
sufficiently powerful to magnetize needles; that similar effects may 
be produced by atmospheric Electricity was proved, by soldering a 
wire to the metaUic roof of the house, and passing the other end 
down into a well; at every flash of lightning a series of currents, in 
alternate directions, was produced on the wire. Sparks have indeed 
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been seen on the railroad itself, at the* breaks of the conlanaity of the 
rail, with every flash of a distant thunder cloud. Every discharge in 
the heavens must, therefore, produce inductive effects to a greater or 
less degree in the telegraph wires. In the Telegraph Office at 
Philadelphia, Henry observed sparks passing from the wire to a 
metallic surface, in connection with the earth through nearly an inch, 
during the raging of a storm at Washington; such, indeed, was the 
quantity and intensity of the current, that the needle of an ordinary 
vertical galvanometer with a short wire, and not by any means 
sensible, was moved by it several degrees, its pungenpy was also very 
great. By erecting at intervals along the line metallic rods about 
half on inch firom the wire of the telegraph, pmrticularly at places 
where the line crosses the river, and near the stations, all personal 
danger may be avoided. It is well known that small birds have 
sometimes been found hanging by their claws dead from the wire, 
having probably been killed by one of these indnctive discharges. 
There seems no way of obviating the effect of these inductive currents 
on the telegraph; hut during thunder weather it would he advisable 
to increase the strength of the batteries, and to diminish the sensi¬ 
bility of the magnetic needles. 

(314) According to the observations of M. Baumgartner (Sevue 
Scientijique, Dec.y 1849), the direction of the atmospheric eclectric 
currents along the telegraph wives is from Vienna to Sommering 
during the day, and inverse during the night, the change of direction 
taku\g place after the rising and setting of the sun. The regular 
current is less disturbed by irregular currents when the air is dry 
and the sky serene, than when the weather is rainy, and the current 
is more intense with short than with long conductors. When the 
sky is cloudy, and the weather stormy, currents are observed suffi¬ 
ciently intense to affect the telegraphic indicators, and* the action is 
stronger on the srpproach of a storm. Mr. Barlow has also made 
some curious observations on the direction of the disturbance of the 
telegraph needle. He found (Phil. Mag. voL xxxiv. p. 344), that in two 
telegraphs proceedin|; northerly and north easterly, i. e. from Derby 
N. towards Leeds, and from Derby N.E. towards Lincoln, the direction 
of the disturbance was always contrary to those proceeding southerly 
and south-westerly, e.g. firom Derby S. toward Bugby, and from 
Bugby S.W. to Birmingham. He found ouneuts at all times per¬ 
ceptible in telegraph wires between two earth conductors, but not so 
if the wires have no earth oonneotion; that the changes of force and 
direction were simultaneous at both ends of a wire forty-one miles 
long, the current passiiig direct from one earth connection to the 
other; that there is a daily movement of the galvanometer needle. 
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similar to that of the horizontal magnotio needle, produced by the 
electric currents travelling in one direction from eight a.m*, to eight 
P.1C., and returning in the opposite direction during the remainder 
of the twentj-four hours; the movement of the galvanometer needle 
being subject to disturbances which are the greatest during the 
prevalence of etwrora ; that the direction in which these currents 
alternate is from N.E. to S.W., the effect not depending on the 
direction of the wire itself, but on the relative direction of the two 
earth connections. 

Barlow also made simultaneous ob^rvatlons with the galvanometer 
and a declinometer needle, from which it appeared that taking the 
mean of many observations that part of the day in which the currents 
flow S. (i. e. from eight or nine a.m. till evening), the variation of 
the declinometer needle is W., and that, during the night and early 
in the mommg, at which time the currents travel N., the variation is 
E., also that those large disturbances called magnetic storms are 
simultaneous on both instruments. 

Barlow attributes these currents to thenno-electric action in the 
crust of the earth, while Be la Bive considers them to originate in 
the atmosphere. 

(315) The extraordinmy influence of the aurora borealis on tho 
needles, and sometimes even on the bells of the electric telegraph, is 
thus noticed by Mr. Walker, • superintendent of the Electric 
Telegraphs to fhe South Eastern Bailway Company, in his entertain¬ 
ing little work, entitled, “Electric Telegraph Manipulation:” “At 
such times needles move just as if a good working current were 
pursuing its ordinaiy course along the wires, they are deflected this 
way or that, at times with a quick motion, and changing rapidly from 
side to side, many times in a few seconds, and, at other times, monng 
more slowly,* and remaining deflected for many minutes with greater 
or less intensity, their motions being inconsttqit and uncertain. 
These phenomena have occurred less frequently on the part of tho 
line between Beigate and Dover, which runs nearly E. and W.; on 
the part between London and Beigate, whicl^ is nearly N. and S. 
When, however, they do make their ap^arance on tho telegraph in 
those parts, we are prepared to expect auroral manifestations when 
the night arrives, and we are rarely disappointed. The deflections in 
their variations appear to coincide with the various phases of the 
aurora. On the branch line running from Ashford to Bamsgate, 
these deflections have been a much more common occurrencp, even 
when the other parts of the line were unaffected, and when no 
auroral phenomena were noticed. This branch nearly coincides with 
the curve of eqttal dip. A dipping needle inclines downward to the 
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same angle 68'’40' at aU places along this curve; whether there is 
any relation between these two facts remains to be investigated. . .. 
The needles are also subject to feeble secular deflections, correspond¬ 
ing with certain hours of the day. The wires also at times collect 
Eleciricily from the atmosphere, and afiect the needles.” 

(316) Some remarkable phenomena, observed at the works of the 
Electric Telegraph Company, by Mr. Latimer Clarke, have recently 
attracted the attention of Professor Faraday, and are regarded by him 
as affording striking illustrations of the truthfulness of his views 
respecting the mutually dependent nature of induction, insulation, 
aud conduction (83). 

The telegraph wire is covered with gutta percha, the insulation of 
which is tested by submerging the coils sometimes 100 miles at a 
time in water, and connecting one end through a galvanometer with 
one cud of an insulated intensity voltaic battery, the other end 
of which is in communication with the earth; any deficiency of 
insulation in the wire is immediately shovm by the deflection of the 
gcUvanometer, yet so perfect is the insulating power of the gutta 
percha that the needle seldom passes through more than 5®. On 
making contact between the free end of the battery (of 360 pairs of 
plates 4x3 inches), and one end of the immersed wire, and then 
breaking it, a smart shock could be received by a person touching 
the wire, aud also, at the same time, a wire in communication with 
the earth; and this even after the contact luid been broken, two or 
three minutes; a fuze could also be fired, aud the galvanometer 
powerfully aflected; none of these eflects were produced when the 
wire was suspended in air. 

(317) On consideration it became evident that the results obtained 
with the submerged wire were due to a charging of the wire by the 
battery, that it constituted iu iiict an immense Leyden arrangement; 
the copper wire, exposing a surface of nearly 8,300 square feet, 
becomes charged gtatically with tlie Electricity from the battery, aud 
mating by induction through the gutta percha, producing the opposite 
state on the surface of the water toucliing the gutta percha, mid 
forming the outer coating; the intensity of the static charge acquired 
is only equal to the intensity at the pole of the battery, but the 
quantity, because of the immense extent of the coated surface, is 
enormous: hence the striking character of the results. The reason 
why no such eflects are obtained with a wire suspended in air is 
simply because there is in this case no outer coating oorrespondeut 
to the water, and as, therefore, there was no induction, so the inner 
wire could not become charged. Precisely similar phenomena were 
exhibited by the subterraneous wires, covered with gutta penba and 
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enclosed in metallic tubes, existing between London and Manchester. 
These wires, when all connected together, offered a series of above 
1,500 miles, which as the duplications return to London could bo 
observed by one experimenter at intervals of about 400 miles, by the 
introduction of galvanometers at these returns. When the whole 
1,500 miles were included, it required two seconds for the electric 
stream from a pole of the batteiy to reach the Inst instrument; and 
when the battery was cut off, the last galvanometer showed that a 
current was flowing on to the end of the wire, whilst there was none 
flowing in at the beginning. Again, if a short touch was made of the 
battery pole against the first galvanometer, it could bo deflected, and 
could fall back into its neutral condition before the electric power 
had reached the second galvanometer, which in its turn would be for 
an instant affected, and then left neutral before the power had 
reached the third, &c.; a wave of force having been sent into tlu? 
wire which gradually travelled along it, and made itself evident, at 
successive intervals of time, in different parts of the wire. It was 
even possible, by adjusted touches of the battery, to have two siimil- 
taneous waves in the wire, following each other, so that at the same 
moment that the last galvanometer was affected by the first wave, the 
first or second instrument was affected by the second wave. It was 
possible also to cause two currents to flow in opposite directions 
from each extremity of the wire, while no current was going into it 
from bny source, or by a quick contact between the battery and the 
first galvanometer, to cause a current to enter intt», and return out 
of, the wire at the same place, without any sensible part of it 
travelling onwards to the other extremity. 

(318) The effects above described depend upon lateral induction, 
and are necessary consequences of the principles of conduction, 
in.sulation, and induction, three terms which, according to Faraday’s 
view, are in their meaning inseparable from each other (39—82). In 
the subterraneous or submerged wire, the induction consequent upon 
charge, instead of being exerted almost entirely at the moment within 
the wire, is to a very large extent determined externally ; and so the 
discharge or conduction being caused by a lower tension, therefore 
requires a longer time. 

(319) It is this lateral induction of the wire carrying a current 
which has occasioned such discrepancies in the measurements 
of the velocity of Electricity as gi%*en by different exfmrimenters. 

JlilM p«r toeonA 

Thus Wheatstone (154), with copper wire, made? it. . . 288,000 
• Walker, in America, with telegraph iron wire . . 18,780 

• Liebig and Kopp’i Beport. 1850 (Traoelated), p. 168. 
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MUw par Mcond. 

• O’Mitchell, in America, with telegraph iron wire 28,524 

• Frizeau and Qonnelle, copper wire.112,680 

• Ditto. iron wire. 62,600 

t A. B.G., copper, London and Brussels telegraph . 2,700 

t Ditto, copper, London and Edinburgh telegraph 7,600 

But in regard to the long circuits operated within the above experi¬ 
ments, the conducting power of the wires cannot be understood 
whilst no reference is made to their lateral static induction, or to the 
conditions of intensity and quantity which then coftie into play; 
especially in the case of short or intermitting currents; for then 
static and dynamic are constantly passing into each other. 

(320) The following striking proof of the variations of the con¬ 
duction of a wire by the variation of its lateral static inductions was 
shown by Faraday in the lecture at his Boyal Institution (Jan. 20 , 
1S54), in which these associated cases of current and static effects 
were first described. A long copper wire, having at the end m a 
metal ball, was insulated in the air; its end e con- Fig. 129 . 
iiec^d with the earth, and the part near m and e 
brought within hiilf an inch of each other at s ; 
then an ordinary Leyden jar being charged suffi¬ 
ciently, its outside connected with e, and its inside 
with »i, gave a charge to the wire which, instead 
of traversing wholly through it, though it be so 
excellent a conductor, passed in large proportion 
through the air at a as a bright spark; for with 
such a length of wire the resistance in it is accu¬ 
mulated until it becomes as much or perhaps even 
more than that of the air for Electricity of such 
high intensity. This is an old experiment. It 
was varied by Faraday by adjusting the interval at 
«,^ 8 o that the spark just fretdy passed there, and 
then connecting n and 0 w ith the inside and outside of an insulated 
Leyden jar, the spark now never appeared at a, though when the jar 
was away it could be made to appear twenty times without a single 
failure. The reason was, that in consequence of the lateral induction 
momentarily allowed by the interposition of the jar between the side 
wires, the intensity was lowered, and the quantity of Electricity 
though always the same, was not enough to strike across the interval 
at a, but was finally occupied altogether in the wire, which in a little 
longer time than before effected the w'bole discharge. 



* Liobig and Kopp'a Report, 1860 (Translated), p. 168. 
i* AtheiuBum, January 14, 1864, p. 64. 
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(321) Beautiful illustrations and records of the facts above stated 
were obtained by Mr. Clarke with a 'Rixn*sprinting telegraph. The 
pens, three in number, were iron wires, under which there was made 
to pass by machinery a baud of paper moistened with solution of 
ferro-cyanide of potassium, and thus regular lines of Prussian blue 
were produced whenever the current was transmitted, and the line of 
the current was recorded. The following experiments were made: 
the three lines were side by side, and about O'l of an inch apart. 
The pen m belonged to a circuit of only a few feet of wire, and a 
separate battery: it told whenever the contact key was put down by 
the finger; the pen n was at the earth end of a long air wire, and 
the pen o at the earth end of a long gubierraneow wire, and by 
arrangement the key could be made to throw the Electricity of the 
chief battery into either of these wires, simultaneously with the 
passage of the short circuit current through the pen m. IVlicu the 
pens m and » were in action, the m record was a regular line of chjuoI 
thickness, showing by its length the actual time during which the 
Electricity flowed into the wires, and the n record was an equally 
regular line parallel to and of equal length with the former, buWthe 
least degree behind it, thus indicating that the long air wire conveyed 
its electric current almost instantaneously to the further end. But 
when pens m and o were in action, the o line did not begin until 
some time after the ^ line, and it continued after the m line hod 
ceased, i.e., after the o battery was cut off*. Furthermore, it was 
faint at first, grew up to a maximum of intensity, continued at that 
as long as battery contact was continued, and then gradually tlimin- 
ished to nothing. Thus the record o showed that the wave of power 
took time in the water wire to reach the further extremity: by its 
first faintness it show'ed that power was consumed in the exertion of 
lateral static induction along the wire; by the attainment of a 
maximum and the after equality, it showed when this induction 
had become proportionate to the intensity of the battery current; by 
its beginning to diminish it showed when the battery current was 
off; and its prolongation and gradual diminution showed the time of 
the outflow of the static Electricity laid up in the wire, and the con¬ 
sequent regular falling of the induction which had been as regularly 
nused. 

With the pens m and o the conversion of an intermitting into a 
continuous current could be beautifully shown, the earth wire, by 
the static induction which it permitted, acting in a manner analogous 
to the fly-wheel of a steam engine, or the air-spring of a piunp. 
Thus when the contact key was regularly but rapidly depressed and 
rmsed, the pen m made a series of short lines, separatod ly intervals 
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of equal length. After four or more of these had passed, then pen o, 
belonging to the subterraneous wire, began to make its mark, weak 
at first, then rising to a maximum, but always continuous. If the 
action of the contact key was less rapid, then alternate thickening 
and attenuation appeared in the o record; and if the introductions of 
the electric current at the one end of the earth wire were at still 
longer intervals, the records of action at the other end became 
entirely separated from each other; all showing beautifully how the 
individual current or wave, once introduced into the wire, and never 
censing to go onward on its course, could be affected in its intensity, 
its time, and other circumstances, by its partial occupation by static 
induction. By other arrangements of the pens n and o, the near end 
of the subterraneous wire could be connected with the earth imme¬ 
diately after the separation from the battery, and then the back flow 
of the Electricity, and the time and manner thereof, were beautifully 
recorded. Many other variations of these experiments were made. 

(322) Mr. Faraday concluded the lecture, of which the above is an 
abstract, by some obser\‘ations on the terms intensittf and quantity, 
terms which, or equivalents for them, cannot, he thinks, be dispensed 
with by those who study both the static and the dynamic relations 
of Electricity. Every current where there is resistance has the static 
element and induction involved in it; whilst every case of insulation 
has more or less of the dynamic element and conduction. The idea 
of intensity, or the power of overcoming resistance, is as necessarj' to 
that of Electricity, either static or current, as the idea of pressure is 
to steam in a boiler, or to air passing through apertures or tubes, 
and wc must have language competent to express these conditions 
and these ideas. He has never found either of these terms lead to 
any mistakes regarding electrical action, or give rise to any false 
view of the character of Elwtricity or its unity; he cannot find other 
terms of equally useful significance with these, or any which, con¬ 
veying the same idea, are not liable to such misuse as these may be 
subject to; and, moreover, the present investigation has shown him 
their great yalue and peculiar advantage in electrical language. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

GAJ.VAKIC OR VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY. 

VuiouB forms of the galvanic or voltaic battery—Law of Ohm—Wheatstone's 

application—The llheostat. 

(323) Galvanic arrangements — Tolta's fundamental experiment.—— 
Two polished metallic discs, one of copper and the other of ainc, 
about three inches in diameter, and each provided with an insulating 
handle, are brought into contact, holding them b}' their handles; 
they are then separated, especially avoiding friction, and brought 
successively into contact with the collecting plate of a condensing 
electroscope (92), the zinc plate is found to be slightly charged with 
positive^ and the coppef plate with negative Electricity. The charge 
from one contact is very feeble, but by repeating the operation eight 
or ten times, taking care to discharge the discs each time by touch¬ 
ing them with the finger, a considerable amount of divergf'iice of the 
leaves of the electroscope may be produced. I'hc electric ellcets 
thus obtained were considered by Volta to be due to a |>eeuliar 
electro-motive force, under w Inch metals, by simple contact, tend to 
assume opposite electrical states, and this view has been supported, 
in recent times, by a brilliant array of profound eh'ctriciaus, in¬ 
cluding Ffafi', Mariauini, I'echner, Zamboni, Matteucci, &c.; on the 
other hand, a powerful mass of evidence against it, and in tavour of 
the theory that the source of power is chemical action alone, has 
been brought by numerous equally distinguished savans, including 
Fabroni, Wollaston, (Krsted, Becquerel, l)e la Rive, Schoenbeiu, 
Faraday, Grove, Ac. We shall endeavour, in a future chapter, to 
present an unbiassed view of both sides of this iuteresfing philoso¬ 
phical question. 

(324) It has been shown by Mr. Grove {Elect. Mag. vol. i., 57), 
that Volta’s experiment is equally successful if the contact is pre¬ 
vented by the interposition of a circle of card, and he conceives the 
action between the discs to be somew'hat similar to that which oc¬ 
casions a coin, when allowed to remain for some time on a polished 
plate, to leave behind it on the metal a faint picture, viz., to a radia¬ 
tion between the metals, on account of diflerence in temperature, 
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\rliereby a chemical disturbance takes place. It is true, that to this 
experiment some objections have been raised. It has been urged, 
that the mere interposition of a rim of paper may not have prevented 
actual metallic contact in those portions of the discs that were not 
protected; others have assumed, that the exciting cause is the fric> 
tion produced by the pressure of the discs against the paper, li^fr. 
(lassiot has, however {Phil. Map., Oct. 1844), repeated the experi¬ 
ment in the following unexceptionable manner: two plates, one of 
copper and the other of zinc, four inches in diameter, were attached 
to the insulated pillars of his micrometer electrometer {Phil. Trans. 
18to, p. 185); the plates were carefully approximated to about rJ oth 
of an inch. A\’’hen thus adjusted, a copper wire was attached to each 
of the plates and also to the discs of the electroscope, which were 
fixed at about |th of an inch apart; the leaf of the electroscope was 
raised, so as to allow it to swing clear of the two discs, and when not 
excited, to remain equidistant from each: thus arranged, the appa¬ 
ratus is ready for the experiment. AVith one hand the experimenter 
holds a Zamboui’s i)ile (337), so as to have one of its terminals 
u ithin about an inch of the glass plate or cap of the electroscope, 
and with his other hand he separates the plates: immediately on 
separation the terminal of the pile is brought into contact with the 
cap of the electroscope, and the leaf will be attracted as follows:— 
if touched by the minus terminal of the pile, the leaf of the electro- 
sco]>c will be attracted to the disc in connection with the zinc plate, 
and if by the plus terminal, the leaf will be attracted to that in con¬ 
nexion with the copper plate, which are precisely the same results as 
fullow the separation after actual contact. These results clearly 
sliow', that decided signs of electrical tension may be obtained without 
any metallu: contact. 

(325) Assuming that the Electricity excited by the contact of the 
copper and zinc plates is traceable to slight chemical action, it is 
easy to understand that increase of chemical action 
must give rise to increased augmentation of the 
«*lectrical force. If we take two plates of different 
kinds of metal, platinum and zinc, for example, 

Figs. 130 and 131, and immerse them in pure 
water, touching each other, a galvanic circle will be 
formed, the water will be slowly decomposed, its 
oxygen becoming fixed on the zinc (the oxidable 
inc^al), and at the same time a current of Electricity 
will be transmitted through the liquid to the pla¬ 
tinum, on the surface of which the other element of the water, 
namely, hydrogen, will make its appearance in the form of minute 


Fig. ISO. 
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Fig. 131. 



gas bubbles: tbe electrical current passes back again into the sine at 
the points of its contact with the platinum, and thus a continual 
current is kept up: and hence it is called a galranic circle. The 
moment the circuit is broken by separating the metals, the current 
ceases, but is again renewed on making them again touch either in 
or out of the water, as shown in the figures. 

(326) Jf we now add a little sulphuric acid to the water, this 
effect will be much increased, because, in the 
first place, we moke .the liquid a better cod> 
doctor; and, secondly, because the oxide of zinc 
is removed from the mirface of the metal as fast 
as it is formed, being dissolved by the acid; and 
thus a new and clean surface is continually 
exposed. It is particularly to be observed, that 
the great increase in the quantity of Electricity 
generated is to be attributed almost cntirel}' to 
the increased facility afforded for the decompo¬ 
sition of water, and has but little, if anything, to 

do with the formation of sulphate of zinc; not chemical action 
alone, but chemical decomposition being absolutely essential to the 
development of current Electricity. The force originates with thtr 
zinc, passes in the direction of the arrow through the liquid to the 
platinum, and thence back through the wires B C, to the zinc. This 
is called a cimple galvanic circle. 

(327) To prove that the wire connecting the platinum and zinc 
plates is conducting a current of Electricity, we have only to place a 
nicely balanced magnetic needle above or below it, and we shall find 
that the needle will deviate from the magnetic meridian in obedience 
to laws that will be described hereafter; but, how are wc to account 
for the singular appearance of hydrogen gas on the platinum P If 
we amalgamate the zinc plate, by immersmg it in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and then rubbing it over with mercury, we shall find that a 
mixture of one part of sulphuric acid and ten of water will have no 
action on it tcJUle alone; the bright metallic surface will be soon 
seen covered with bubbles of hydrogen gas, which will adhere to it 
with considerable force, and thus protect it from further action: but 
on establishing a metallic commimication between the zinc and the 
platinum, no matter in what manner, or by what circuitous a route, 
torrents of bubbles will rise from the latter metal, as if it were 
undergoing violent chemical action, while the zinc (the metal alone 
undeig;oing change) is oxidized and dissolved tranquilly and without 
any visible commotion. It is evident that we cannot explain this 
singular phenonenon on chemical grounds alone; but we must con- 
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sider the transference of the hydrogen to take place hy the propaga¬ 
tion of a decomposition through a chain of particles extending from 
the zinc to the platinum, as in Fig. 132, in which, for the sake of 
simplicity, the exciting liquid is sup¬ 
posed to be hydrochloric acid: when 
the metallic communication is esta¬ 
blished between the plates, that particle 
of hydrochloric acid in contact with 
the zinc undergoes decomposition, its 
chlorine combining with the metal, and * 
its hydrogen displacing and combining 
with the chlorine of the second particle, 
the hydrogen of which combines with the chlorine of the third, and 
so on, till the platinum plate is reached, against which the hydrogen 
of the last particle of decomposed hydrochloric acid is fevolved in a 
gaseous form, because it can find no particle of chlorine to combine 
with, and because it cannot enter into chemical union with the 
platinum. These changes and interchanges are precisely similar 
when dilute sulphuric acid is employed, substituting oxygen and 
hydrogen (from decomposed water) for chlorine and hydrogen; for, 
as we have already stated, the formation of sidphate of zinc has little, 
if anything to do with the business, it being to the decomposition of 
water that the effects are to be ascribed. 

(328) Now there is nothing in the appearance of the liquid bo- 
tween the plates which would indicate the transfer of the disunited 
elements above alluded to; and the vessel which contains the acid 
may be divided by a diaphragm of bladder or porous earthenware, 
and the plates placed on each side of it, without interfering much 
with the general result. The force must be conceived to travel by a 
species of convreiion, and Mr. Daniell has offered the following illus¬ 
tration, to assist us in forming a first notion (Introduction to Che¬ 
mical Philosophy, p. 413). 

“ AVhen a number of ivor)' balls are freely suspended in a row, so 
as just to touch one another, if an impulse bo given to one of the 
extreme ones, by striking it with a hard substance, the force will be 
communicated from ball to ball without disturbing them, till it 
reaches the more distant, which will fly off under its full influence. 
Such analogies ore but remote, and must not be strained too far; 
but thus we may conceive that the force of aflinity receives an im¬ 
pulse in a certain direction, which enables the hydrogen of the first 
particle of water, which undergoes decomposition, to combine mo¬ 
mentarily with the oxygen of the next particle in succession: the 
hydrogen of this again with the oxygen of the next; and so on, till 


Fig. 1S2. 
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the last particle of hydrogen communicates the impulse to the 
platinum, and escapes in its own elastic form.” 

(329) But it is not in the exciting liquid alone, that this remark¬ 
able transfer of elements takes place; the same power is propagated 
through the wire which connects the platinum and zinc plates 
together. To prove this, let the wire be divided in the middle, and 
having attached to each end a long slip of platinum foil, let each be 
immersed in a glass jar containing hydriodic acid; in a few seconds 
iodine wiU aypear on that slip of foil which is in connection with the 
platinum plate and hydrogen gas on the other; so that, supposing a 
decomposing force to have originated in the zinc plate, and circulated 
tbrougli the exciting acid in the jar to the platinum, and onwards 
through the wires and the hydriodic acid back to the zinc: then the 
hydrogen of the hydriodic acid followed the same course, and dis¬ 
charged itsdlf against the slip of platinum foil in communication with 
the zinc. 

(330) It does not require two metals to form a galvanic circle, or 
even two different liquids, if other conditions arc attended to. A 
current is established when a zinc plate is cemented into a box, and 
acted upon on one side by diluted acid, and on the other by sututiun 
of common salt; or, by acting on both sides by the same acid, oiu‘ 
surface being rough and the other smooth, a communication being of 
course established between the two cells. Common zinc affords a 
good illustration of a simple galvanic circle: this metal usually con¬ 
tains about one per cent, of iron niechanically diffused over its sur¬ 
face. On immersion into diluted sulphuric acid, these small jiartielcs 
of iron and zinc form numerous voltaic circles, transmitting the cur¬ 
rent through the acid that moistens them, and liberating a large 
quantity of hydrogen gas. 

(331) An important fact, of which a beautiful practical application 
was proposed by Davy, was early observed:—In proportion as the 
contact of two metals in an acid or saline solution iucreascH the 
affinity of one of them for one element of the solution, it diminishes 
the liability of the other metal to undergo change. Thus when zinc 
and copper are united in diluted acid, the zinc is acted upon more 
and the copper leee than if they were immersed separately. A sheet 
of copper undergoes rapid corrosion in sca-water, the green oxy¬ 
chloride being formed; but if it be associated with another metal 
more eUetro-fontive than itself, such as zinc, it is preserved, and the 
zinc undergoes a chemical change. Davy found that the quanfity of 
zinc requisite to effect a complete preservation of the copper was 
proportionably very small. A small round nail will preserve forty or 
fifty square inches, wherever it may be placed; and lie found, that 
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■w ith several pieces of copper connected by filaments, the fortieth of 
an inch in diameter, the effect was the same. Sheets of copper, pro¬ 
tected by and xoir pturt of their surface of zinc, malleable, and 
cast-iron were exposed during many weeks to the flow of the tide in 
Portsmouth harbour, their weight, both before and after the experi¬ 
ment, being carefully noted. When the metallic protector was from 
A to Trio, there was no corrosion or decay of the copper; with 
to there was « loss of weight: but even toVt part of cast-iron 
saved a portion of the copper. Davy hoped to apply .this principle 
to the preservation of the copper sheathing of ships; but unluckily 
it was found, that unless a certain degree of corrosion take place in 
the copper, its surface becomes foul from the adhesion of sea-weeds 
and shell-fish. The oxy-chloride, formed when the sheathing is uu- 
])rol;ected, acts probably as a poison to these plants and animals, and 
thus preserves the copper free from foreign bodies, by which the 
sailing of the vessel is materially retarded. M. Reinsch proposes 
{Jakrh.fur Prakt. Pharm. vii. p. 94) to cover the copper sheathing 
of vessels with a thin layer of arsenic in the moist wav. This coating 
would cost very little, would not be acted upon by the salt water, 
and would prevent moUusca from adhering to the bottom of the 
vessel us effectually as verdigris. 

(332) There are many modifications of the simple galvanic circle; 
the original cylindrical battery, Fig. 13.3, consists of a double cylinder 
of copper closed at the bottom to contain the 
acid, and a similar but smaller cylinder of zinc, 
which is kept from touching the sides of the 
copper, by pieces of cork; both are furnished with 
wires terminated by caps to contain mercury for 
the convenience of making and breaking the 
circuit. The quantity of Electricity set in motion 
by these simple circles, when on a large scale, 
is very great, though the intensity is very low. 

No physiological effects are experienced when 
the body is included in the circuit, nor is water decomposed; their 
heating powers are, however, so great, that they were called by Dr. 
Hare ealorimofort. An arrangement on a very extensive scale was 
made at the Royal Institution, under the direction of lilr. Pepys, 
Fig. 134. A sheet of zinc, and one of copper, were coiled round 
each other, each being sixty feet long and tw'o feet wide: they w'erc 
kept^asunder by the intervention of hair ropes, and suspended over a 
tub of acid, so that by a pulley, or some other simple contrivance, 
they could be immersed aod removed. About fifty gallons of dilute 
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Fig. 184. 



acid were required to charge this battery, 
and when it is stated that a piece of platinum 
wire may be heated to redness by a pair of 
plates, only four inches long and two broad, 
the calorific power of such an arrangement as 
the above may be imagined to have been 
immense. The energy of the simple circle 
depends on the size of tl^ plates, the inten¬ 
sity of the chemical action on the oxidable 
metal, the rapidity of its oxidation, and the 
speedy removed of the oxide. 

(333) In order to increase the intennty of 
the electrical current, with a view to the 
exhibition of its chemical and physiological 
effects, we increase the number of the plate.s; 


an arrangement of this sort is called the 
eomp&und voltaic circle: it was the invention of Volta, and is 


hence called the voltaic pile. Now, the quantity of Electricity 
obtained from the voltaic pile is no greater than that from a single 
pair of plates, it is its intensity alone that is increased; an important 
fact which lias received much elucidation from the important labours 
of Faradav. 

m 


Fig. 135. 



(3.34) The original instrument of Volta is shown 
in Fig, 135. It consists of a scries of silver and 
zinc, or of copper and zinc pistes, arranged oiu* 
above another, with moistened ffannel or paste¬ 
board between each pair. A series of thirty or 
forty alternations of plates, four inches square, will 
cause the gold leaf electroscope to diverge: the 
zinc end with positive, and the silver end with 
negative Electricity, a shock will also be felt on 
touching the extreme plates with the finger, when 
moistened with water. This latter effect is much 
increased when the flannel or pasteboard is moist¬ 
ened with aalt and water; in this case a small 
spark will be seen on bringing the extreme wires 
into contact, and water will be decomjmsed: from 
this we learn that the increase of chemical action 
by the addition of the salt, materially increases the 
quantity of Electricity set in motion; but the- pile 
will not in any . sensible manner increase the di¬ 


vergence of the gold leaves,—its intennty^ therefore, is not materially 
augmented. 
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(335) An electric pile was constructed by De Luc, from which 
much useful information respecting the direction of the electric 
current in these cases of excitation may be derived. This instrument 
consists of a number of alternations of two metals, with paper inter¬ 
posed: the elements may be circular discs of thin paper, covered 
on one side with gold or silver leaf about an inch in diameter, and 
similar sized pieces of thin zinc foil, so arranged that the order of 
succession shall bo preserved throughout, viz., zinc, silver, paper, 
zinc, silver, paper, About five hundred pairs of such discs, 
enclosed in a perfectly dry glass tube, terminated at each end with a 
brass cap and screw to press the plates tight together, will produce 
an active column. The late intelligent electrician, Mr. Singer, con¬ 
structed a dry pile on a much more extensive scale. It consisted of 
twenty thousand series of silver, zinc, and double discs of writing- 
paper : it was capable of diverging with ball electroscopes, and by 
connecting one extremity of the series with a fine iron wire, and 
bringing the end of this near the other extremity, a slight layer of 
varnish being interposed, a succession of bright sparks could be pro- 
ducedf especially when the point of the wire was drawn lightly over 
tlie surface. A very thin glass jar, containing fifty square inches of 
coated surface, charged by ten minutes' contact with the column, had 
power to fuse one inch of platina wire t Ast of an inch in diameter. 
It gave a disagreeable shock, felt distinctly in the elbows and 
shoulders, and by some individuals across the breast. The charge 
from this jar would perforate thick drawing-paper, but not a card. 
It did not possess the slightest chemical action, for saline com¬ 
pounds tinged with the most delicate vegetable colours underwent 
no change, even when exposed for some days to its action. 

(336) On examining the electrical state of the dry electric column, 
it is found to resemble that of a conductor under induction: in the 
centre it is neutral, but the ends are in opposite electrical states; 
and if one extremity be connected with the earth, the Electricity of 
the Apposite end becomes propor¬ 
tionally increased: the zinc ex¬ 
tremity is positive, and the silver 
or gold extremity negative: as 
may be proved by laying the 
column on the caps of two gold 
leaf electroscopes in the manner 
show 9 in Fig. 186, the leaves will 
diverge with opposite Electricities: 
if a communication be made be¬ 
tween the instruments by a 


Fig. 136. 
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metallic wire the divei^ence o^‘ the leaves will cease, but will again 
be renewed when such communication is broken. It is better to 
employ, in these experiments, an electroscope in which the gold 
leaves are suspended singly, as shown in Fig. 137, and so arranged as to 
Fig. 137. admit of their being brought nearer to or carried 
further from each other. If in such an instru¬ 
ment the leaves are adjusted at a proper distance 
firom each other, and the wire from which one is 
suspended connected with the zinc end, and the 
wire from which the other is suspended con¬ 
nected with the silver end of the column, a kind 
of perpetual motion will be kept up between the 
leaves; for, being oppositely excited, they w ill 
attract each other; and having by contact neu¬ 
tralized each other, they will separate for a 
moment, and again attract and separate as before. If both silver 
ends, or both zinc ends of two columns arc connected with the two 
gold leaves a continued repulsion will be kept up between the leaves, 
they being then similarly electrified. 

(337) A variety of amusing experiments has been devised, de¬ 
pendent upon this curious property of De Luc’s column. Thus a 
small clapper may be kept constantly vibrating between two l>ells. 
This was the contrivance of Mr. Forster, who constructed a series of 
fifteen hundred groups, and by its continued action kcjit up the 
vibrations of the pendulum for a very long time. AVith twelve hun¬ 
dred groups, arranged by Mr. Singer, a perpetual ringing during 
fourteen mouths was kept up. AVe are informed by Mr. Sing<T, that 
De Luc had a pendulum which constantly vibrated betwi'en two 
bells for more than two years. A convenient modification of I)c 
Luc’s column was contrived by Zamboni, by pasting on one side of a 
sheet of paper finely laminated zinc, and covering the other side with 
finely powdered black oxide of manganese. On cutting (lirtc.s out of 
this prepared paper, and piling them upon cmrh other to the mitfiber 
of 1000, taking care to press them together, a little pile is obtained, 
capable of diverging the gold leaves of the electromeU*r tc> the 
extent of half an inch. Mr. Gassiot describes {Phil. Tram. 18.39) 
an arrangement which he has constru(!ted, consisting of a series of 
10,000 of Zamboni’s piles. AVith this arrangement, he charged a 
Leyden battery to a considerable degree of intensity, and obtained 
direct sparks of A of an inch in length, lie ultimately succeeded in 
obtaining chemical decompowsitioii of a solution of iodide of potas¬ 
sium, the iodine appearing at the end composed of the black oxide of 
manganese. 
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(338) Philosophers are divided in opinion respectinfj; the source of 
the electric charge of the “ dry pile,” some supposing it due to the 
contact of the metals, while others trace it to the contact of the zinc 
with the small portion of moisture which is contained in the paper in 
its common hygrometric state. It is certain that a degree of mois¬ 
ture is indispensable to the action of the instrument; for the Elec¬ 
tricity disappears altogether when the paper discs have lost their 
humidity by spontaneous evaporation, and the zinc becomes slowly 
corroded in the course of years; its charge appears to be altogether 
one of intensity, and after discharge requiring an interval of time for 
renc tval. It is not improbable that the state of the atmosphere is in 
some way connected with the phenomenon, for- the motion of the 
pendulum is subject to much occasional irregularity. De Luc and 
Mr. liausman both observed that the action of the column was 
increased when the sun shone on it; but they conceived that the 
elFect was not due to the heat of the sun’s rays, because it was found 
that an instrument put together after the parts had been thoroughly 
dried by the fire had no power whatever, but that it became effi¬ 
cacious after it had been taken to pieces, and its materials had 
remained exposed all night to the air from which the paper imbibed 
moisture. Mr. Singer, however, remarks, that the power of the 
column is increased by a moderate heat, as his apparatus vibrated 
more strongly in summer than in winter, and the electrical indica¬ 
tions wore stronger when there was a fire in the room. Care should 
be taken not to allow the ends of the column to remain for any 
length of time in contact with a conducting body; for, after such 
continued communication, a loss of power will bo perceived. When, 
therefore, the instrument is laid by, it should be insulated; and if it 
had previously nearly lost its action, it will usually recover it after 
a rest of a few days. The application of the dry pile to the electro¬ 
scope has been already alluded to (52). 

(339) When a scries of some hundred couples of zinc and copper 
cylinders are arranged voltaically, and charged with common water, 
a battery b obtained, the Electricity of which is of a high degree of 
intensity, resembling that of the common electrical machine; indeed, 
by connecting the extremitbs of such an arrangement with the inn«'r 
and outer coatings of a Leyden battery, it becomes charged so in¬ 
stantly that almost continuous discharges may be produced. An 
extensive series of the water-battery was constructed by ]Wr. Crosse, 
mid the phenomena which it exhibital were of a very interesting 
character. It consisted of 2500 pairs of copper and zinc cylinders, 
most of which were enclosed in glass jars: they were all well insu¬ 
lated on glass stands, and were ranged on three long tables, well 
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protected irom dust and from the light,—a situation wfaicli expe¬ 
rience has shown Mr. Crosse to bo most favourable for this peculiar 
form of the voltaic battery. 

340) The following were some of the results obtained from this 
battery30 pairs afforded a slight spark, sufficient to pierce the 
cuticle of the lip, the hand making the communication being wetted; 
—130 pairs opened the gold leaves of the electrometer about half an 
inch;—250 pairs caused the gold leaves to strike their sides;—400 
pairs gave a very perceptible stream of Electricity to the dry hand, 
making the* connection between the poles, the light being very 
visible500 pairs occasioned that part of the dry skin which was 
brought in contact to be slightly cauterized, more especially at the 
negative side;—1200 pairs gave a constant email stream of the fluids, 
between two wires or two pieces of tin-foil, placed ySa of an inch 
apart, such wires or pieces of foil not having been previouslg brought 
into contact. This stream, when received by the dry hands, was 
exceedingly sharp and painful. A pith-ball, i inch in diameter, sus¬ 
pended by a silk thread, vibrated constantly between the opposite 
poles: 1100 pairs produced this latter effect. If the foot of a gold 
leaf electrometer was connected with one of the poles, and the hand 
of another person connected with the other polo brought over the 
cap of the instrument, even when held at several inches’ distance, 
the leaves struck their sides. Again, if the cap of the same elec¬ 
trometer was connected with either pole of the battery of 1100 pairs, 
the opposite pole not being connected with the foot of the instrument, 
the leaves continued to strike the sides. This latter is a proof of the 
great waste occasioned by the imperfect insulation of the cylinders. 
A much more powerful effect would be produced by a superior insu¬ 
lation :—1600 pairs of cylinders produced the above effects in a much 
greater degree. In a tolerably well insulated battery evciy ad¬ 
ditional ten pairs after the first 100 produce an evidently increased 
effect; and after 1000 pairs, the next 100 constitute a much greater 
addition to their power than one might promiscuously have imagined. 
With 1600 pairs the stream between two wires not previouslg brought 
into contact was very distinct; the light, however, was not great; the 
stream was of great intensity, but of small diameter. The method 
adopted by Mr. Crosse for exhibiting this interesting experiment is * 
thishe takes a small glass stick, and ties on it with waxed thrfead, 
very securely, two wires of platina, with the two extreme ends ready 
to be plunged into two cups of mercuiy connected with the o|>po8tte 
poles of the battery: the two other ends of the wires are brought to 
the dist a n ce of about "xbu of an inch from each other. The moment 
the connexion is made with the poles of the battery, a small stream 
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of fire takes place at the interval between the wires, which may be 
kept up for many minutes, nor does it appear inclined to cease. This 
experiment nerer fails; though with a much greater number of 
plates, each pair not being separately insulated, it would never 
succeed. 

The light between charcoal points, even with the whole series, was 
feeble, there was no flame nor even approach to it: the conducting 
power of the water used in the cells being inadequate to transmit 
a sufficient current to produce great light and heat, ^ven supposing 
such current to have been excited. Mr. Crosse has, however, a 
water battery, consisting of eighty pairs of very large cylinders, 
which gives very brilliant sparks between two points of charcoal 
when rubbed together. 

(341) When the opposite poles of the 2,400 pairs were connected 
with the inner and outer coatings of a large electrical battciy, 
containing 73 feet of surface, a continual charge was kept up, each 
discharge being attended w'ith a loud report, heard at a considerable 
distance. Each of these discharges pierced stout letter-paper, and 
fused a considerable length of silver leaf, which it deflagrated most 
brilliantly, attended w’ith loud snappings of light, more than a 
quarter of an ihch in length. Platinum wire was fused at the 
extremity, and the point of a pen-knife w'as soon demolished. Light 
substances were attracted a distance of some inches and repelled 
again: the physiological efiects would undoubtedly be exceedingly 
violent; we have ■ not, however, heard that any person has yet 
ventured to experience them. 

(342) To avoid the trouble of using this large electrical battery, 
Mr. Crosse constructed one of mica. It is made in the following 
manner:—Seventeen plates of thin mica, each five inches by four, 
are coated on both sides to within half an inch of the edge with 
tin-foil, and let into a box lined with glass, with a glass plate 
between each mica plate. Slips of tin-foil are pasted to each side 
of each plate of tin-foil, of which all those connected with the lower 
ones are brought together at the extremities furthest from the 
plate, and posted to one end of the interior of the box; whence, 
by a tin-foil communication, a connection is made with a brass 
stem, secured to the outside of the box. This represents what 
may be called the outer coating of the battery^ and is capped with 
a ball. The remaining strips of tin-foil or those connected with 
the upper surface of each plate, are brought together at the other 
end of the interior of the box, and turned back upon the tin-foil 
or upper part of the top plate. A brass plate, three inches square, 
is then laid flat upon those combined ^ips, a cover is fitted on 
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the box with screws, and a glass tube carrying a brass stem, passing 
through it and the cover, is fixed in the centre of the cover: such 
stem being cut at the lower part into a screw, which posses through 
a female screw cut in a cap, cemented to the lower end of the 
glass tube within the cover, pressing on the brass plate. The 
upper part of the stem passes through a cap on the top of a glass 
tube, and is terminated with a brass ball, and may be termed the 
inner costing of the battery. By screwing the stem a perfect 
contact is mi^e between this ball and all the upper surfaces of 
the mica plates. The two balls are placed on the same level, and 
a brass wire of -nith inch diameter passes horizontally through the 
ball of the outer coating, cut into a screw to meet a similar one 
passing through the opposite ball. These wires are furnished with 
fine platinum points, and can be brought into contact, or made to 
recede at pleasure. A micrometer screw* may be attached. By 
means of holes made in the opposite stems, the mica battery may 
be connected by wires with the opposite poles of a voltaic battery, 
and the striking distance accurately measured between the points. 

(343) The whole arrangement will be understood by inspecting 
Fig. 138. A, is a sectional view of a dry wooden box, lined with 

Fig. 138. 



glass, containing the plates of covered mica, a plate of window'glass 
being interposed between each. B, strips of tin-foil a quarter of 
an inch wide, each of which has one end pasted to the tin-foil under 
each mica plate, and the other end brought to the bottom of the 
box, and secured together by paste, and attached by a conducting 
communication of metal to the rod C C. D, similar strips having 
one end pasted to the tin-foil over each mica plate, and the other 
ends turned back on the upper put of the upper plate. E, E, 
a thin brass plate three inches square, placed horizontally on the 
combined en^ of the strip. F, a gloss tube, capped at each end, 
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passing throngli the cover of the box G. Through this tube passes 
a brass screw, the lower end of which presses on the brass plate 
E, E, the upper end bearing the brass ball H. I, a brass ball, 
capping the stem C, C. Both H and I are pierced by the horizontal 
wires K, L, placed on the same level, cut into screws; and having 
each a platinum point at one end, and a nut at the other. In each 
of the upright stems immediately under the balls, is a hole drilled 
to receive the wires of communication M, N. 

(344) The peculiar merits of this apparatus conskt in its com¬ 
pactness, and its not being liable to injury from damp. When 
charged to a certain extent the shock is surprisingly painful, and 
is equivalent in power to many superficial feet of common coated 
glass. It is not calculated to be charged to a high intensity, as 
in such case the thin plates of mica would be pierced. Connected 
w'ith the water battery, the following results were obtained by 
Mr. Crosse;—three pairs of cylinders produce light; twenty pairs 
produce a stream of light: 200 pairs produce a stream of scintilla¬ 
tions, by drawing fine iron-wire over the lacquered knob of the mica 
battery: 300 pairs fire gunpowder: 500 pairs give a smart shock to 
the dry hands: 1200 pairs give a shock not easily borne,—felt across 
the breast and shoulders, and cause a constant stream of light to 
pass between two wires ^ of an inch apart, in an exhausted glass 
globe of four inches diameter, that glol^ being faintly but visibly 
illuminated over the whole of its interior during the experiment: 
IGOO pairs give a shock perfectly insupportable, which nearly 
knocked a person down who received it.. 

(345) Shortly after the above account of the performances of his 
water-battery was published by Mr, Crosse, the author constructed 
a series of 500 pairs of cylinders, each equal to a five-inch plate; 
they were placed in green glass tumblers, insulated with the greatest 
care, and plaqed in a cupboard furnished with folding doors, to 
keep out the dust and to diminish evaporation. This battery, which 
continued in almost uninterrupted action for upwards of two years, 
gave very powerful shocks when the terminal wires were grasped 
with the moistened hands, and when the positive wire was held in one 
hand, and the dry knuckle brought into contact with the binding- 
screw att^hed to the negative, a spark was obtdned, and a small 
blister raised on the cuticle; a spark was also obtained between 
the knucUes of Wo persons touching, respectively, the positive 
and negative terminations, and bringing thmr knuckles into contact. 
This battery had very slight decomposing power: the emission of 
^ from platinum points in acidulated water was not so great from 
the whole senes of 500 aa from 100, and from 100 not so great as 

a 2 
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from 40; this was evidently occasioned by the great resistance 
which the current had to encounter from the bad conducting power 
of the water with which the battery was charged; a resistance 
which it could not overcome, and consequently by far the greater 
portion of the Electricity generated was checked in its passage, 
while the small quantity that passed was brought to a high state 
of intensity. The spark obtained on bringing the ends of the 
terminal wires into contact was small, but brilliant, and when the 
ends were placed within the flame of a large candle the phenomena 
were veiy beautiful, the carbon being deposited in an arborescent 
form, and with great rapidity on the positive wire: while on the 
negative wire it was thrown down in much less quantity, though 
in a more compact form; occasionally, indeed, filaments started 
from the latter like the quilb on the back of a porcupine. We 
have seen few more beautiful experiments than this,—it was first 
made by Mr. Gassiot; the carbon on the positive wire assumes the 
form of every variety of tree and shrub, some particles starting 
up into the lengthened form of the poplar, whilst others spread 
laterally, assuming the appearance of fern: in less than a minute 
the flame of the candle becomes darkened by the quantity of pre¬ 
cipitated solid matter, which, as long as both wires remain in the 
flame, goes on increasing. Occasionally the carbon on the wires 
comes into contact,—when a bright spark is seen, and the arbo¬ 
rescent appearance for a moment vanishes. When the finely divided 
carbon on the wires is brought into contact out of the flame, the 
spark is exceedingly brilliant, and four or five times as large as 
the spark from the clean wires, especially when hot; a snap also 
is heard. 

(34G) Connected with a mica battery (consisting of twenty plates 
of mica, each four inches square), 100 pairs scintillated iron wire, 
and gave a pretty strong shock, the whole series gave a brilliant 
spark, accompanied by a pretty loud snap, and a powerful shock: 
it caused brilliant scintillations of iron-wire, deflagrated gold, silver 
and copper leaf, and exploded gunpowder; it also charged a Leyden 
battery, containing about tw’elve square feet of glass, sufliciently 
high to give unpleasant shocks. 

By soldering the terminal wires to two copper plates, about two 
inches square, and fixing them upright on a turned mahogany frame, 
under a glass shade, perpetual vibration of a pith-ball j of an inch 
in diameter, suspended by a filament of silk, was kept up rapidly 
between the plates, placed i of an inch apart. The motion of the 
ball has been kept up unceasingly for a fortnight and three weeks 
together. * 
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(347) A very extensive arrangement of the water battery is ' 
described by Mr. Gassiot {Phil. Tratu. 1844). It consists of 3520 
pairs or series of copper and zinc <^linders, each pair being placed 
in a separate glass vessel well covered with a coating of lac varnish. 
The glass cells are placed on slips of glass covered on both sides 
with a thick coating of lac. The 3520 cells, thus insulated, are 
placed on forty-four separate oaken boards, also covered with lac 
varnish, each board carrying 80 cells. The boards or trays slide 
into a wooden frame, where they are further insulai«d by resting 
on pieces of thick plate-glass similarly varnished. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, the insulation was still imperfect; nor does 
perfect insulation seem attainable for any lengthened period when 
such an extended series is employed. 

(348) In describing the results obtained with this gigantic battery, 
Mr. Gassiot considers the static and the dynamic effects separately. 
The static. On connecting the copper wires from the extreme 
cells with the plates a and b of the double electroscope. Fig. 139, the 
condensing plate p being removed, this instantly produces a con¬ 
siderable and steady divergence of the gold leaves; and on applying 
the usual tests, the plate h, connected with the copper extremity, 
gave signs of vitreous, and a connected with the zinc, of resinous 
Electricity. If a was connected with oim; extremity of the battery, 
the other extremity being connected or not with the ground, the 
same general effects occurred; the divergence of the leaves cor¬ 
responded with the connection, and the leaves of h diverged by 
induction; if in this state h was touched, and then removed from the 
influence of a, it was found charged with the opposite Electricity. 


Fig. 139. 



(349) The assumption of polar tension by the elements con¬ 
stituting the battery before the circuit teas completed was shown 
not only by the effect on the leaves of the electroscope when placed 
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' within two or three inches of either end of the batteiy, or over 
anj of tile terminal cells, but by the production of a spark between 
the terminal wires through the space of-k^th of an inch. When 
the double electroscope (Fig. 189) was included in the circuit, and 
the discs a and h closely approximated, the sparks became a stream 
of fire, which on one occasion were continued uninterruptedly day 
and night for upwards of five weeks. An experimenter standing 
on the ground could draw sparks from either terminal. 

(350) Dyafsiic Effect*. —For testing the presence of what is 
usually termed the current, two trays containing 160 c-ells of the 
battery were remoyed and most carefully insulated; a very delicate 
galvanometer was interposed between the zinc terminal of one tray, 
and the copper terminal of the other, but not the slightest deflec¬ 
tion of the needle took place, neither was there the least indication 
of the liberation of iodine when a piece of bibulous paper was 
saturated with iodide of potassium and substituted for the galvano¬ 
meter; the inference from which is, that there was no definite 
chemical action taking place in any cell of the battery, and that 
the electric or etatic effects take place before, or independently of, 
the actual development of the chemical ffecU. 

(351) The following instructive experiments were next made:— 
A copper wire attached to the negative end of the battery was 
connected with the galvanometer, and this with the plate a of the 
double electroscope (Fig. 139). A platinum wire attached to the 
positive end rested on a piece of bibulous paper moistened with 
iodide of potassium, another wire also resting on the paper was 
connected with the plate b of the electroscope. By a mechanical 
arrangement the plates could be approximated or separated as 
required. On approximating the plates so as to permit sparks to 
pass at intervals of about a second, a tremulous motion was imparted 
to the needle of the galvanometer, but when they were brought so 
nearly in contact as to permit the discharges to take place in quick 
succession, the needle was steadily deflected and iodine freely evolved; 
proving that chemical action was taking place in each cell, and that 
the current is a collection or accumulation of discharges of Elec¬ 
tricity of tension. When 820 cells were employed, the greatest 
care being taken to insure ‘perfect insulation, not the slightest 
evidence of any chemicti action taking place in the cells could be 
obtained previous to completing the circuit, although there was 
sufScient intensity to elicit sparks through Tsvth of an inch,. 

(852) The following conclusions are deduced by Mr. Gaasiot 
fnma bis experiment with this extraordinary battery. 1st. That 
the elements constituting the voltaic battery assume polar tension 
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before fcbe circuit i8 complete. 2nd. That this tension when exalted 
by a series of pairs is such, that sparks wiU pass between the termi¬ 
nals of the battery htfort their actual contact. 3rd. That these 
static effects precede and are independent of the completion of 
the voltaic circuit, as well as of any perceptible development of 
chemical or dynamic action. 4th. That the current may be regarded 
as a series of discharges of Electricity of tension succeeding each 
other with infinite rapidity. 5th. That the rise of tension in a 
battery occupies a measurable portion of lame. 6&. Jllmt the etatic 
effects elicited from a voltaic series are direct evidence of the first 
step towards chemical combination or dynamic action. 

(353) it is easy to see that many inconveniences must attach to 
the pile of Volta, when the plates are numerous: in addition to the 
trouble of building it up, it is frequently rendered comparatively 
inactive by the moisture pressed out of the lower part by the weight 
of the upper: hence, the substitution of troughs and other arrange¬ 
ments. The most simple of these is Volta’s “ Couronne des tasses,” 
shown in Fig. 140, which consists in a row of small glasses or cups, 
containing very diluted sul- Fig. 140. 

phuric acid, in each of which 
is placed a small plate of 
copper, about two inches 
square, and another similar 
sized plate of zinc, not C 

touching each other, but so 
constructed that the zinc 
of the first glass may be 
in metallic communication 
with the copper of the 
second, the zinc of the second with the copper of the third, and so on 
throughout the series. By this arrangement, when glasses are 
employed, we fia.n see what is going on in each cell: and if the zinc 
plates be amalgamated it will be observed that when the wires are 
connected, and consequently when a current is passing, all the copper 
surfaces rapidly evolve hydrogen gas, while the solution of the zinc 
proceeds quietly; but, that when the connection between the extreme 
plates is broken, the evolution of gas ceases. Eighteen or twenty 
pairs of plates will decompose acidulated water rapidly, and thirty 
will give a distinct shock to the moistened hands. 

(854) Another arrangement of the plates is shown in Fig. 141, 
where they are represented as fixed in pairs into a trough of wood: 
this constitutes Cruickshank’s battery. It is very convenient when 
solution of sulphate of copper is used as the exciting agent, which, os 
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Dr. Fjfe has shown (X. ^ £. !PhU. Mag. vol. xi. p. 146), increases 
the electrochemical intensity of the electric current, as compared 


Fig. 141. 



with that evolved by dilute sulphuric acid in the proportion of 
seventy-two to sixteen. An important modification ^as that sug¬ 
gested by the late Dr. Babington, and shown in Fig. 142: the plates 
Hg. 142. of copper and zinc, usually 

about four inches square, 
are united together in pairs 
by soldering at one point 
only : the trough in which 
they are immersed is made 
of earthenware, and divided 
into 10 or 12 equal portions. 
The plates are attached to 
a strip of wood, and so 
arranged that each pair shall 
enlose a partition between 
them: by this means the 
whole set may be lifted at once into or out of the cells; and thus, 
while the fluid remains in the trough, the action of the plates may be 
suspended at pleasure, and when corroded, easily replaced. The 
piece of wood to which the plates are attached should he well dried, 
and then varnished, in order to render it a non-conductor of Elec¬ 
tricity. ‘When several of these troughs are to be united together, it 
is necessary to be cautious in their arrangement, as a single trough 
reverted will very materially diminish the general effect. Care must 
also be taken to insure perfect communication between the several 
plates. A battery of two thousand double plates, on this plan, was 
constructed several years ago for the Boyal Institution; the surface 
was one hundred and twenty-eight thousand square inches, and its 
power immense. 

(365) A great improvement in the construction of voltaic batteries 
was made by Dr. WoUaston, in 1815. It consisted in doubling the 
copper plate, so as to oppose it to both surfaces of the as shown 
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in Fig. 143. A repre¬ 
sents the bar of wood to 
which the plates are 
screwed; B B B the 
zinc plates connected 
with the copper plates 
CCC, which are doubled 
over the zinc plates. 

Contact^of the surfaces 
is prevented •by pieces 
of wood or cork placed 
between them. Ten or 
twelve troughi, on this 
construction, form a very 
efficient voltaic battery. 

It appears, from the experiments of Mr. Christopher Binks (i. ^ JE. 
Phil. Mag. for July, 1837), that a still further extension of the 
copper would be attended with a considerable increase of power. He 
remarks that whatever may be the care taken to procure two plates 
of zinc of an uniform size and thickness, and however alike the 
attendant circumstances may be, no two couples will be found to 
give the same results in the same time when associated with cor- 
*responding copper plates, and acted on by acids in the usual way. 
While one plate will lose perhaps ten grains; another, apparently 
similar, will lose five or six grains; and another, fifteen or sixteen in 
the same time: these difiercnccs he finds to be independent of 
accidental difierences in the distances of the plates from one another: 
zinc plates he also finds to lose less the first time of immersion than 
during the second and third. 

‘ (356) The arrangement shown in Fig. 144 is that of Professor 
Hare, of Philadelphia. It combines the advantages of the compound 


Fig. 148. 



Fig. 144. 
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trough and the calorimotor or deflagrator. A voltaic aeries fixed in 
a trough is combined with another trough destitute of plates, and of 
a capacity sufficient to hold all the acid necessary for an ample 
charge. The trough containing the, series is joined to the other 
lengthwise, edge to edge; so that, when the sides of the one are ver* 
tical, those of the other must be horizontal. The advantage of this 
is, that by a partial revolution of the two troughs, thus united, upon 
pivots which support them at the ends, any fiuid which may be in 
one trough must fiow into the other, and, reversing the movement, 
must fiow back again. The galvanic series being pllbed in one of 
the troughs, and the acid in the other, by a movement such as has 
been described, the platgs may all be instantaneously subjected to 
the acid or removed from it. The pivots are made Af iron, coated 
with brass or copper, as less liable to oxidizement. A metallic com¬ 
munication is made between the coating of the pivots and the 
galvanic series within. In order to produce a connection between 
one recipient of this description and another, it is only necessary to 
allow a pivot of each trough to revolve on one of the two ends of a 
strap of sheet copper. To connect with the termination of the series 
the leaden rods (to which are soldered the vices or spring forceps for 
holding the substances to be exposed to the deflagrating power), one 
end of each is soldered to a piece of sheet copper. The pieces of 
copper thus soldered to the leaden rods are then to be placed undei^ 
the pivots, which are, of course, to be connected with the termination 
of the series; the last-mentioned connection is conveniently made by 



means of straps of copper, severally soldered to the pivots and the 
poles of the series, and screwed together by a hand-vice. Each pair 
consists of a copper and zinc plate, soldered together at the upper 
edge, where the copper is made to embrace the edge of the zinc. 
The three remaining edges are made to enter a groove in the wood, 
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being secured therein bj cement. For each inch in the length of the 
trough there are three pairs. In the series represented^ in Fig. 144 
there are seven hundred pairs of seven inches by three, and in that 
shown in Fig. 14i5, one hundred pairs of fourteen inches by eight. 
The latter will deflagrate wires too large to be ignited by the former, 
but is less powerful in producing a jet of flame between two charcoal 
points, or in giving a shock. Br. Hare exhibited two of these 
batteries at the meeting of the British Association at Bristol in 1836. 
Their power was very great in proportion to their size. , 

(357) A useful ar- Fig. 146. 

rangement of copper _!_ 

and zinc plates for a 
voltaic battery, the con- I 


trivauce of J. A. Van 
Melsen, of Maestricht, 
is shown in Fig. 146. 
The copper soldered to 
the zinc in each pair 
envelopes the zinc of the 
following pair, so as to 
bo exposed to the two 
surfaces of this plate, 
but without being in 
contact with it. It dif¬ 
fers from Wollaston’s 
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pile in having the metallic plates much nearer to each other: they 
are only about iut^h apart, and are maintained thus by small pieces 
of cork interposed between the plates of zinc and those of copper, 
whilst the plates of copper of the consecutive elements are separated 
by sqiiarcs of glass of the same size as the plates. Fig. 147 repre¬ 
sents two elements of the series. All the pairs are placed in a kind 
of wooden frame, Fig. 148, carcfuUy varnished, in which they are 


Fig. 147. 


Fig. 148. 
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easily retained without its being necessary to attach them by screws 
to a bar of wood, as is the case in the Wollaston combination. This 
arrangement presents the additional advantage of greatly facilitating 
the taking to pieces of the elements. The pairs united in the frome 
are at once immersed into the acidulated liquid contained in the 
trough: the plates of zinc are carefully amalgamated. Van Melscn 
describes a battery* on this plan, which he constructed for the 
Maestricht University, consisting of 62 pairs, of which the plates of 
zinc are 64 . inches wide, and 7| inches high. By its means a 
platinum wire Vo of an inch thick, and 17f inches long, was reduced 
to incandescence with an extraordinary brilliancy, and fell into seven 
pieces, at the extremities of which the melted metal arranged itself 
in globules. A silver wire of an inch thick, and 151 inches long, 
became intensely red, and fell into fragments. An iron wire Vo of 
an inch thick, and 15| inches long, was speedily brought to the most 
vivid state of ignition, and was reduced into four pieces, in which, in 
many places, the melted iron was gathered into large globules. At 
the period of this latter experiment the battery had already been a 
long time in action, and was much weakened. When the battery 
was first excited, in order to produce a spark, the two slips of 
copper which serve as conductors were brought into contact. The 
parts in contact became immediately soldered together, so that it 
was necessary to employ a certain effort to separate them. 

(358) In a series of papers in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1836, Professor Danielldescribes his “ constant” battery, and the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to its adoption. It has been remarked in the 
former part of this chapter that the evolution of hydrogen gas from 
the negative metallic surface in the common galvanic battery, greatly 
interferes with the development of available Electricity, for a 
considerable portion of the Electricity that is actually generated is 
probably spent in giving a gaseous form to the hydrogen of the de¬ 
composed water. But besides this, Mr. Daniell found that not only 
were the oxides of copper and zinc reduced by the natcent hydrogen 
at the moment of its formation, when salts of these metals were pur¬ 
posely dissolved in the fluid of the cells of the battery; but the oxide 
of zinc itself, formed at the generating plates, wot redtteed at the con¬ 
ducting plates, which became ultimately so incrusted with metallic 
zinc as entirely to destroy the circulating force. The variations and 
progressive decline of the power of the ordinary voltaic battery are 
thus accounted for, since the transfer of the electro-positive, metal 
must eventually cause two zinc surfaces to become opposed to each 


* Prooeediogi of the Electrical Sociery, p. 180. 
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other, the use therefore of the nitric acid in the battery charge is to 
remove the hydrogen by combination. Since, therefore, the hydro¬ 
gen has a two-fold injurious tendency, its absence altogether becomes 
a desirable object to effect. In a battery constructed by Mr. War¬ 
ren De la Bue, this was done by the employment of sulphate of cop¬ 
per as the exciting agent, and in the arrangement of Professor 
Daniell the same is accomplished, but under circumstances rather 
different, as will presently appear. 

Fig. 149 represents a section Kg* 14,9. 

of one of the cells of Daniell’s ori¬ 
ginal “sustaining” or “constant” 
battery; a 6 e is a cylinder of 
copper, six inches high and three 
and a half inches wide; it is open 
at the top a i, but closed at the 
bottom, except a collar ef, one inch 
and a half wide, intended for the 
reception of a cork, into which a 
glass sy])hon tube g h ij k fitted. 

On the top a A, a copper collar, eor- 
rcspoiidiiig with the one at bottom, 
rests by two horizontal arms. Pre- 
vitmsly to fixing the cork syphon 
tube in its place, a membranous 
tube, formed of part of the gullet of an ox, is drawn through the 
lower collar efy and fastened with twine to the upper, Imno, and when 
tightly fixed by the cork below, forming an internal cavity to the 
cell communicating to the syphon tube, in such a way as, that when 
filled with any liquid to the level m o, any addition causes it to flow 
out at the aperture k. In this state, for any number of drops 
allowed to fall into the top of the cavity, an equal number are dis¬ 
charged from the bottom a, at the top of the zinc rod. Various 
connections of the copper and zinc of the different colls, may be made 
by means of wires proceeding from one to the other. In the con¬ 
struction of this battery, Mr. Daniell availed himself of the power of 
reducing the surface of the generating plates to a minimum. The 
effective surface of one of the amalgamated zinc rods, being less than 
ten square inches, whilst the internal surface of the copper cylinder 
to which it is opposed is nearly seventy-two inches. His principal 
objects,were to remove out of the circuit the oxide of zinc, (which has 
been proved to be so injurious to the action of the common battery,) 
as fast as the solution is formed, and to absorb the hydrogen evolved 
upon the copper, without the precipitation of any substance that 
might deteriorate the latter. 
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(859) The first is completelj effected by the suspension of the sine 
rod in the interior membranous into which the fresh acidulated 
water is allowed slowly to drop, from a funnel suspended over it, and 
the aperture of which is adjusted for the purpose; whilst the heavier 
solution of the oxide is withdrawn from the bottom at an equal rate 
by the syphon tube. When both the exterior and interior cavities 
of the cell were charged with the same diluted acid, and connection 
made between the zinc and the copper, by means of a fine platinum 
wire, Tov o{fax inch in diameter, he found that the wire became red 
hot, and that the wet membrane presented no obstruction to the 
passage of the current. 

The second object is obtained by charging the exterior space sur¬ 
rounding* the membrane, with a saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, instead of diluted acid; upon completing the circuit the cur¬ 
rent passed freely through this solution; no hydrogen made its ap¬ 
pearance on the conducting plate; but a beautiful pink coating of 
pure copper was deposited upon it, and thus perpetually renewed its 
surface.^ 

'Wlien the whole battery was properly arranged and charged in 
this manner, no evolution of gas took place from the generating or 
conducting plates, either before or after the connexions were com¬ 
plete ; but when a voltameter was included in the circuit, its action 
was found to be very energetic. It was also much more steady and 
permanent than that of the ordinary battery, but still there was a 
gradual but very slow decline, which Mr. Daniell traced at length to 
the weakening of the saline solution, by the precipitation of the 
copper, and consequent decline of its conducting pow'er. 

(360) To obviate this defect, some solid sulphate of copper was 
suspended in muslin bags, vrhich .just dipped 
below the surface of the solution in the cylin¬ 
ders, which, gradually dissolving as the pre¬ 
cipitation proceeded, kept it in a state of 
saturation. This expedient fully answered the 
purpose, and Mr. Daniell found the current 
perfectly steady for six hours together. This 
mrangement he subsequently improved, by 
placing the salt in a perforated colander of 
copper, fixed to the copper collar. 

Fig. 150 represents a section of this additional 
arrangement. The colander with its central 
collar, rests by a small ledge upon the rim of 
the cylinder. The membrane is drawn through 
the collar, and turning over its edge is fastened 
with twine. After this alteration, the effective 
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length of the zinc rods exposed to the action of the acid was found 
to be no more than four inches and a quarter. {Philosophical 
Transactions^ 1836.) 

(861) The advantages of this battery over those of the previous 
construction are very great; it secures a total absence of any wear in 
the copper; it requires no nitric acid, but the substitution of materials 
of great cheapness, namely, sulphate of copper and oil of vitriol; 
it enables us to get rid of ^1 local action, by the &cility it affords of 
applying amalgamated zinc, and allows the replacement yf zinc rods 
at a very trifling expense; it secures the total absence of any annoy* 
iug fumes; and, lastly, it produces a perfectly equal and steady 
current of Electricity for many hours together. 

With a battery of twenty cells arranged in a single series, twelve 
cubic inches of mixed oxygen and hydrogen gases may be collected 
from a voltameter in every five minutes of action, and when they 
are first connected in pairs, and afterwards in a series of ten, the 
quantity amounts to seventeen cubic inches. Eight inches of pla¬ 
tinum wire, Tiir of an inch in diameter, may be kept permanently 
nul hot by the same arrangement, and the spark between charcoal 
points is very large and brilliant. 

Mr. Daniell even made it the source of the purest oxygen for 
laboratory purposes. To this end be constructed an oxygen celly by 
substituting a plate of platinum for the rod of zinc, enclosing it in 
the membranous tube, which is closed at the upper end by a glass 
tube, bent in a proper form to deliver the diseng^iged gas, under a 
receiver. In this arrangement the hydrogen is absorbed as before, 
by the oxide of copper, but the oxygen, to the amount of eighty 
cubic inches per hour, is given off from the platinum. 

(362) Fig. 151 represents a single cell of the constant Fig. 151. 
battery, a cylindrical vessel of porous earth being substi¬ 
tuted for the bladder diaphragm, which proved veiy* 
inconvenient on account of its becoming rapidly corroded, 
and pierced by the sharp edges of the ciy'stals of metallic 
copper, deposited on the copper plate. These porous 
jars were, it seems, first employed by Mr. Dancer,* of 
Liverpool, and they are now composed of the thinnest 
unglazed biscuit ware, a most excellent materiaL The 
battery, shown in Fig. 151, consists of a cylinder of copper, containing 
a tube of biscuit ware, which has a S(did rod of zinc supported in its 
centre ;^the cylinder is furnished with a perforated shelf, upon which a 
supply of crystals of sulphate of copper is placed, so that the battery 
being once charged, will maintain an equal action for many hours. 

* Golding Bird's Elements of Eatorsl Philosophy. 
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Fig.ir>2. Fig. 162 representB a set of six 

of the above batteries, and Fig. 
153 a set of ten large ones, the 
eopper cylinders being eighteen or 
twenty-one inches high, with zinc 
rods, and porous earthen tubes in 
proportion. This forms a powerful 
voltaic arrangement, evolving eight 
or ten cubic inches of oxygen and 
hydrogen gases in the voltameter per minute, and heating to redness 
twelve or fourteen inches of fine iron wire. 

A series of thirty cells of the smaller size, six inches high, and 
three and a half inches in diameter, forms a very efficient battery for 
the lecture table ; it heats from eighteen inches to two feet of iron- 
wire, deflagrates mercury most brilliantly, and burns metallic leaves 



Fig. 153. 



vividly. The cells of the sustaining battery must be plentifully 
supplied with sulphuric acid, without which the power is but feeble. 
Mr. Daniell recommends a mixture of eight parts of water, and one 
of oil of vitriol, which has been saturated with sulphate of copper, 
for the copper cell, the internal tube being filled with the same acid 
mixture without the copper. The porous cells should be well soaked 
in dilate sulphuric acid for an hour or two before being used ; and 
after their removal from the battery they should be repeatedly rinsed, 
or allowed to soak for some time in warm water, to dissolve out all 
the metallic salt from their pores. If this be not attended to they 
will be soon destroyed. 
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(363) It was found Mr. Daniell (Transaetion* of t\e MoyaL 
Society, May SOth, 1819) that the action of the constant battery is 
by no means proportional to the surfaces of the conducting hemi¬ 
spheres, but approximates to the simple ratio of their diameters; 
and hence, he oondudes that the circulating force of both simple and 
compound voltaic circuits increases with the siur&ce of the con¬ 
ducting plates surrounding the active centres. On these principles 
he constructed a constant battery, consisting of seventy cells^ in a 
single series, which gave between charcoal points, separated to a 
distance of three quarters of an inch, a flame of considerable volume, 
forming a continuous arch, and emitting radiant heat and light of 
the greatest intensity. The latter, indeed, proved highly injurious 
to the eyes of spectators, in which, although they were protected by 
grey glasses, of double thickness, a state of very active inflammation 
was induced; the whole face of Mr. Daniell became scorched and 
inflamed, as if it had been exposed for many hours to a bright mid¬ 
summer’s sun. The rays, when reflected l^m on imperfect parabolic 
metallic mirror in a lantern, and collected into a focus by a glass 
lens, readily burnt a hole in a paper at a distance of many feet from 
their source. The heat was quite intolerable to the hand held near 
the lantern. Paper steeped in nitrate of silver, and afterwards 
dried, was speedily turned brown by this light; and when a piece of 
fine wire-gauze was held before it, the pattern of the latter appeared 
in white lines corresponding to the parts which it protected. The 
phenomenon of the transfer of the charcoal from one electrode to 
the other, noticed by Dr. Hare, but first observed by Professor 
billiman, was abundantly apparent; taking place from the zmeode 
(or positive pole) to the platinode (or negatived pole). The arch of 
flame between the electrodes was attracted or repelled by the poles 
of a magpiet, according os the one or other pole was held above or 
below it; and the repukion was at times so great aa to rnttinguiah 
tiie flame. When the flame was drawn from the pole of the magnet 
itself, including the circuit, it rotated in a beautiful manner. 

The heating power of this battery was so great as to fuse with the 
utmost readiness a bar of platinum, one-eigbth of an inch square; 
and the most infusible metals, aueb as pure rhodium, uidium, 
titanium, the natire aJJoj of iridium and osmium, and the natire ore 
of platinum, placed in a cavity, scooped out of a piece of hard carbon, 
freely melted in conaiderable quantities. 

(3^) Mr. Gfessiot aAerwai^ with the view of ascertaining the 
possibility of obtaining a spark before the circuit of the voltaic 
battery is completed, prepared first 160, and then 820 series of the 
constant batteiy in half-pint porcelain cells, excited with solutions of 
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•ni^btie of oof^nr and miuiftto of aoda; but althougb the effeote, 
aftw the contact had been completed, were exoeedinglj brilliant, not 
the slightest epark could he obtained. He mentions in his paper 
(JPAil. Shuu. 1840), that haring been present at the experiments of 
Frofessm* Daniell, abore alluded to, he was induced to prepare 100 
series of the large constant battery; but although this powerful 
apparatus was used under every advantage, and the other effects 
produced were in every respect in accordance with the extent of the 
elements employed, still no spark could be obtained until the circuit 
was completed : even a sinyle fold of a odk kandkerehitf or a piece 
of dry tissue paper, was suficient to insulate the power of the 
battery, though a^r the circuit had been once completed, it fused 
titanium, and heated sixteen feet four inches of No. 20 platinum 
wire. 


Fi^ 154. 



(365) Pig. 154 represents a single cell of Mr, 
Smee’s voltaic arrangement, which, considering its 
advantages to arise from a mechanical help to the 
evolution of the hydrogen gas, he calls the ehemico- 
mechanical hakterj. The circumstances which led 
the author to the construction of this admirable 
battery, are detailed in a paper inserted in the 
16th volume of the L. and E. Phil. May. He 
observes, that “ the influence of different conditions 
of surfaces is a subject which has escaped all 
experimenters, which is singular, as many must 
have noticed that in a circuit the greatest quantity 
of gas is given off at the comers, edges, and points. 
Poliowing this hint,*a piece of spongy platmum, consisting as it 
does of an infinity of points, was placed in contact with amalgamated 
ainc, when a most violent action ensued, so that but little doubt 
could be entertained of its forming a very powerful battery. The 
fragile nature of this material precludes it iiom being thus used, and 
therefore it was determined that another piece of platmum should 
be coated with the finely divided metal. This experiment was 
attended with a similar good result, and the energy of the metal 
thus coated was found to be surprising. After a variety of experi¬ 
ments, Mr. Smee found that silver plates were preferable for re¬ 
ceiving the precipitated platinum, and he gives the following 
directions for preparing them:—Each piece of metal is to be placed 
in water, to which a little dilute sulphuric acid and nitro-muriate of 
platinum is to be added. A simple current is then to bo formed by 
cine placed in a poroiu tube with dilute acid, when, after the lapse of 
a short time, the metal will be coated with a fine black powder of 
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metallie platinum. The trouble eX thif operation is most trifling, 
only requiring a littie time after the arrangemmit of the apparatus, 
which takes eren less than the description.'' The cost is about 
sixpence a plate, of 4 inches each way, or 82 inches <3$ surface. It 
is necessary to make the surface of the silver rough, by brushing 
it over with a little strong nitric acid, which gives it instantly a 
frosted appearance, and after being washed it is ready for the 
platinizing process; but the finely divided platinum does not adhere 
firmly to very smooth metals. * 

(366) Thd arrangement of the platinized silver batteiy will be 
immediately understood from the figure. A piece of the platinized 
sil\er has a beam of wood fixed on the top to prevent contact with 
the zinc, and is furnished with a binding-screw. A strip of stout 
and well amalgamated zinc, varying from one half to the entire width 
of the silver, is placed on each side of the wood, and both are held in 
their place by a binding-screw sufficiently wide to embrace the zincs 
and the wood. This arrangement is immersed in a jar or glass, con¬ 
taining dilute sulphuric acid (1 oil of vitriol and 7 water), and not the 
slightest effect is produced till a communication is made between the 
metals, when it instantly hisses and bubbles, and an active voltaic 
battery is obtained. For intensity effects it may be arranged as 
an ordinary Wollaston’s battery with advantage, as shown in Fig. 
155 ; the plates being raised from, and immersed into, the cells by 


Fig. 155. 



means of a winding apparatus; or a series of glass tumblers may be 
connected together; 10 or 12 form a very efficient battery, having a 
very elegant appearance, and well adapted for the lecture table, as 
the action in each cell may thus be very clearly seen. On account 
of the rapid removal of the hydrogen gas, there is, in this form of 
galvanic battery, but little tendency for the zinc to be deposited in a 
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metallic state upon the negative metal; nevertheless, when it is required 
in action for a long period, it may be advisable to separate the metals 
bv a porous earthenware vessel; or what answers the purpose eqiudly 
well, by a thick paper bag, the joinings of which must be effected by 
shell-lae dissolved in alcohol. By these means the sulphate of zinc 
is retained on the zinc side of the battery. It may also be arranged 
as a circular disc battery, or as a Cruickshank, each cell being divided 
or not by a flat porous diaphragm; but whatever arrangement is 
adopted, the closer the zinc is brought to the platinized metal the 
greater will be the power. 

In using the chemico*mechanical battery, it is important that no 
salt of copper, lead, or other base metal, be dropped into the exciting 
liquid, as by that means there is a chance of getting a deposit on the 
negative metal, copper in particular is apt to get precipitated, in 
which case the platinized silver should be immersed in dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, to which a few drops of nitro-muriate of platinum should 
be previously added, by this process the baser metals are dissolved, 
and metallic platinum thrown down. 

The platinized silver battery has become a great favourite with the 
public; it is simple in its construction, remarkably maui^able in 
its applications, and elegant in its appearance. It is soon set in 
action, and as quickly cleaned and put aside; and although it has 
not the constanry of the admirable battery of Daniell, or the won¬ 
derful energy of the battery of Grove, it may be kept in active 
operation for six, eight, ten, or more days, when a sufficiency of atdd 
is supplied to it; hence, its extensive application in the art of electro¬ 
metallurgy. 

(367) In a paper read before the Boyal Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, April 15, 1839, Mr. Grove alludes to the powerful develoj)- 
ment of Electricity which would be occasioned by the combiuation 
of four elements instead of three; as, by this means, we should have 
nearly the sum of chemical affinities instead of their difl'ercnce. He 
then describes some experiments which he coruiders as possessing a 
high interest, as they prove a well-known chemical phenomenon to 
depend on Electricity, and thus tighten the link which binds these 
two sciences; and they led to the discovery of a voltaic combination 
much more powerM than any previously known. Gold-leaf is well- 
known to be unaffected by either nitric or by muriatic acid oZoae, 
though in a mixture of the two acids the metal dissolves. Mr. 
Grove cemented the bowl of a tobacco-pipe (Fig. 156) into the 
bottom of a wine-glass; into this he poured pure nitric acid, while 
the wine-glass was filled with muriatic acid to the same level; in this 
latter add two strips of gold-leaf were aUowed to remain &r an hour, 
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at the end of whioli time thej were found as bright as when first 
immersed. A gold wire was now made to touch the nitric acid and 
the extremity of one of the strips of gold leaf; this was instantly 
dissolved while the other strip remained unaltered. Two strips of 
gold-leaf were afterwards made the electrodes of a single pair of vol¬ 
taic metals in muriatic acid; the acid was decomposed, and the 
positive electrode was dissolved. 

(368) The action is evidently this: as soon as the electric cur¬ 
rent is established, both the acids are decomposed, the hydrogen of 
the muriatic acid unites with the oxygen of the nitric, and the 
chlorine attacks the gold. By the test of the galvanometer, the gold 
which was dissolved was found to represent the zinc of an ordinary 
voltaic combination; and reasoning on the phenomena, it occurred 
to Mr. Grove to substitute zinc for the gold; and on submitting it 
to the test of experiment, he found that a single pair, composed ot a 
strip of amalgamated zinc, an inch long and a quarter of an inch 
wide, a cylinder of platinum, three quarters of an inch high, with a 
tobacco-pipe bowl, and an egg-cup, readily decomposed acidulated 
water. This little elementary battery is shown in Fig. 156. He 
then substituted for the muriatic acid caustic potash, and found the 
action equally powerful; then, sulphuric acid, with four or five times 
its volume of water; and, although with this the intensity was a 
little diminished, yet, from its exercising less local action on the 
zinc, he was eventually induced to give it the preference. 

Mr. Grove then constructed a small battery, of a circular shape, 
consisting of seven liqueur glasses and seven pipe bowls: the diameter 
was four inches, the height one inch and a quarter. This pocket 
battery gave about a cubic inch of mixed gases in two minutes. 


Fig. 166. Fig. 15T. 



Fig. 157 represents a single cell of the nitric acid battery, the zinc 
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cylinder Z, open at both ends and divided longitudinally, is plunged 
into a glass or stoneware vessel containing dilute sulphuric acid, and 
the platinum plate P, Fig. 158, which is corrugated to give it greater 
surface, is immersed in a porous cell containing common nitric acid. 

The sectional diagram, Fig. 159, exhibits the mode of fitting 


Fig. 159. 



up four pairs of zinc and platinum foil plates, as recommended by 
the inventor. A B C JD is a trough of stoneware or glass, with 
partitions E E E dividing it into four acid proof cells. The dotted 
lines represent four porous vessels, of a parallelepiped shape, so much 
narrower than the cells as to allow the liquid which they contain to 
be double the volume of that which surrounds them j the four dark 
central line^ represent the zinc plates, and the five lines which curve 
under the porous vessels the sheets of platinum foil, which arc fixed 
to the zinc by little clamp screws. Common rolled zinc, about one- 
thirtieth of an inch thick and well amalgamated, may be employed. 
On the zinc side, or into the porous vessels, is poured a solution of 
either muriatic acid diluted with from two to two-and-a-half water, 
or, if the battery be intended to remain a long time in action, of 
sulphuric acid, diluted with four to five water; and on the platinum 
side, concentrated nitro-sulphuric acid, formed by previous mixture 
of equal measures of the two acids. The apparatus should be pro¬ 
vided with a cover containing lime, to absorb the nitrous vapour. 
Fig. 160 represents a battery of four cells arranged in series, and 
the first set of plates, removed from the porcelain trough D, showing 
very clearly the arrangement. A o is the bent zinc plate, B the 
insulated platinum plate in its porous cell, C the next platiniun plate 
connected by means of a binding screw' w'ith the zinc at a. 

(869) On the evening of March 13,1840, Mr. Grove delivered at 
the Boyal Institution a lecture on voltaic reaction and polarization, 
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nud afterwards exhibited two batteries, constructed as above de¬ 
scribed. They were charged some time previously to the lecture •, 
and up to the period of its conclusion, remained in perfect inactivity, 
until the circuit was completed. One of these was arranged as a 
scries of five plates, and contained altogether about four square feet 
of platinum foil: with this the mixed gases were liberated from 
water, at the surprising rate of 110 cubic inches per minute. A 
sheet of platinum, one inch wide and twelve inches long, was heated 
in the open air through its whole extent, and the usual class of 
effects was produced in corresponding proportion. With the other 
arrangement, consisting of fifty plates, of two inches hy four, 
arranged in single series, a voluminous flame of one inch and a quarter 
long was exhibited between charcoal points, which showed beauti¬ 
fully the magnetic properties of the voltaic arc; and bars of differ¬ 
ent metals were instantly run into globules, and dissipated in oxide. 
These surprising effects were produced, it must be remembered, by 
a battery which did not cover a space of sixteen inches square, and 
was only four inches high. In a paper inserted in the 16th vol. of 
the L. and E. Phil. Mag.^ Mr. Grove describes a battery of thirty- 
six elements, each consisting of a square inch of platinum foil and 
zinc, and charged with concentrated nitric and diluted sulphuric 
acid, of each of which it took a pound, so that for the expense of 
about a shilling he could experiment for eight or nine hours without 
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fresh obai^, with a battery which gave between charcoal points an 
arc of light 0'4 of an inch long. Professor Jacobi states, that he has 
readilj frised iridium, with a nitric acid battery, after it has been at 
work a whole day. With an arrangement of 100 pairs of this bat¬ 
tery, the performances are brilliant in the extreme; the flame be¬ 
tween charcoal terminals is exceedingly roluminous, and so brilliaut 
as to be almost insupportable to the naked eye; upwards of two feet 
of stout iron wire are heated to whiteness, and ultimately fused, and 
sulphuret of ^timony is decomposed, and the metal brilliantly 
deflagrated. 

(370) The following explanation of the superior power of this 
battery is given by Mr. Grove (i. and E. Phil. Mag., vol. xv., p. 
289). “ In the common zinc and copper battery the resulting power 
is as the affinity of the anion • of the generating electrolyte for zinc, 
minus its sflhiity for copper. In the common constant battery, it is 
as the same affinity plus that of oxygen for hydrogen, minus that of 
oxygen for copper; in the combination in question, the same order 
of positive affinities minus that of oxygen for azote. As nitric acid 
parts with its oxygen more readily than sulphate of copp(?r, resist¬ 
ance is lessened, and the power correlatively increased. With regard 
to the second material question, that of cross precipitation; in the ^ 
common combination, zinc is precipitated on the negative metal, and 

a powerful opposed force created: in the constant battery, copper is 
precipitated, and the opposition is lessened: in this there is no 
precipitation, and consequently no counteraction. 

*‘If the operation of the batteiy be w'atched, the nitric acid 
changes colour, assuming first a yellow, then a green, then a blue 
colour, and lastly, becomes aqueous; after some time nitrous gas, 
and ultimately hydrogen, is evolved from the surflce of the platinum.” 

In the paper from which the above extract is taken, Mr. Grove 
describes an arrangement of his batteiy, which, theoretically, should 
evolve 218 cubic inches of mixed gases per minute, or nearly seven 
and a half cubic feet per hour; and, should the period arrive when 
Electricity shall supersede steam, and become a means of locomotion, 
the form of batteiy which he describes would probably be the best 
that could be devised. The excellent method of economising space, 
viz., by crimping the negative metal, was proposed by Mr. Spencer, 
of Liverpool: by this means, in a given space, the surface may be 
doubled without increasing the mean distance betwe^ tho metals. 

(371) A substitution of carbon for platinum in the nitric acid bat- 


* The terms anion, cation, dectrolyte, ftc., will be ezpbdned in the next 
ohepier. 
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tery was introduced by M. Bunsen (ArcMveg de VMeeU'icUiy No. 7, 
103 Fogg. Ann. vol. Iv., p. 265). It had often been attempted to 
use for this purpose, graphite, and gas carbon, but the excessive 
cohesion of these substances, the difficulty experienced in working 
them, and still more the impossibility of making them into pieces of 
a given form and dimensions, prevented their adoption. Professor 
Bunsen, however, succeeded in sunnounting the difficulty, by heating 
together in proper proportions, a mixture of well-baked coke and pit 
coal, botli in fine powder. The mixture is heated ovgr a moderate 
charcoal firt‘, in sheet iron moulds, or in the form of hollow cylindera, 
by introducing within the iron mould a cylindrical wooden box, and 
fiir.iig with the mixture the interval existing between the two walls. 
"I'e render the porous mass compact, it is plunged into a concentrated 
solution of sugar, and then dried until the sugar has acquired a solid 
consistence. It is afterwards exposed, fur several hours, to the action 
of a very intense white heat in a covered vessel. If discs are required 
they are cut out of a cubical block of the prepared carbon, and 
polislicd on a plate of grey stone. Bunsen’s battery has the cylin¬ 
drical form of Duniell’s, Fig. 161. Bach carbon cylinder carries at 


Fig. 161. 



its upper part a collar of copper, carrying a strip of the same n»tal, 
by which it can be metallically connected by means of pincers with 
another metal strap soldered to the zinc cylinder in the adjoining 
cell; care must, however, be taken that the carbon cylinder is 
sufficiently high, that the part which carries the copper ring shall 
rise above the glass vessel, and consequently shall in no way come 
into contact with the nitric acid. It is difficult, however, to "prevent 
this in consequence of the porosity of the carbon, and the ring must 
therefore be removed and washed every time the battery is used. 
The porous earthen cell is placed within the carbon cylinder, in 
which is contained the zinc element. A modification of this battery 
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was contrived by M. Bonijol {De la Sive‘s Treatise^ vol. i. p. 46, Wal- 
her'g tpanslcUion). He employs solid cylinders of carbon, in tbe 
tops of vrhich arc inserted stout copper rods covered in vrith a 
coating of wax, which prevents the nitric acid fi*om ascending as far 
as the copper. In this arrangement the amalgamated zinc cylinder 
is outside the carbon, the latter being contained in a porous tube. 

According to Bunsen’s experiments with equal surfaces, the powers 
of a platinum and carbon battery are nearly equal, and Be la Bive says 
it is constant^fdr a longer time. According to the experiments of 
MM. Liais and Fleury, the diaphragm of the Bunsen battery may 
be advantageously suppressed, and when the carbon is porous and 
impregnated with nitric acid, the conductibility of the pile is in¬ 
creased five-fold. To keep the carbon thus saturated with acid, it is 
surrounded by a glass cylinder, so as to keep an annular space be¬ 
tween, which is filled with nitric acid. Tbe two cylinders are fasten¬ 
ed together at their lower ends with clay or cement; this form of 
the nitric acid battery is much used in Germany and France, but 
has not found much favour in this countr>% 

(372) In the following series, the metals are arranged according to 
their electrical characters, and in the same relation to eacli other as 
zinc has to copper, so that any one of them operates as zinc to all 
those above it, and the more distant from one another any t\uj ini'tuls 
stand in the series, the greater the galvanic action they will develop. 


Platinum. 

JMercury. 

Tin. 

Gold. 

Copper. 

Iron. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Zinc. 


Hence, as we have already seen, a galvanic scries of platinum and 
zinc is more powerful than one of copper and zinc ; and the latter 
again more powerful than one of lead and zinc, &c. It is not, how¬ 
ever, to be understood, that the power of any two metals in the table 
depends upon the number of intermediate ones, bec;iuse a series of 
platinum and iron is much feebler than a series of copper and zinc ; 
altl^ugh in the former case there arc six intermediate nudals, and in 
the latter there ore only three. Charcoal and plumbago stand higher 
in the scale of electric bodies than platinum, so that a galvanic scries 
of plumbago and zinc is veiy powerful, as wc have just seen. Now, 
plumbago or graphite is a combination of iron and carbon, and the 
hint was thrown out by Jacobi,* that by adding more carbon to 
that w'hfch usually enters into the composition of cast-iron, we should 
probably arrive at a compound whose galvanic properties would be 
equal to those of platinum. The object may be obtained by a species 


* Bee hie “Gidvanuplastiu Art,'’ traualutcd by Mr. Sturgeon, p. 4. 
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of cementation, or by re-mclting cast-iron ^rith additional carbon in 
closed vessels. 

(373) This high negative character of carbon enables us to under¬ 
stand how it is that cast-iron and zinc form so effective a voltaic 
circle, standing os iron and zinc do immediately next each other in 
the above series. It was Mr. Sturgeon who first formed a large bat¬ 
tery of these metals, {Annals of Electricitgy vol. v.) It consisted of 
10 cast-iron cylindrical vessels, and the same number of cylinders of 
amalgamated rolled zinc, with dilute sulphuric acid. The cast-iron 
vessels were 8 inches high and 3^ inches in diameter. The zinc 
cylinders were the same height as the iron ones, about 2 inches in 
diameter and open throughout. The iron and zinc cylinders were 
attached in pairs to each other by means of a stout copper wire. The 
zinc of one pair was placed in the iron of the next, and so on through¬ 
out the scries; contact being prevented by discs of mill-board placed 
in the bottom parts of the iron vessels. 

' With ten pairs in series, Mr. Sturgeon states, that he usually ob¬ 
tained fourteen cubic inches of the mixed gases per minute, and ten 
and a half cubic inches, when the battery has been in action an hour 
and a half. On one occasion he states, that he obtained twenty-two 
cubic inches per minute, fused one inch of copper wire, one-tweuty- 
fifth of an incli in diameter; kept four inches white hot, and eighteen 
inches red hot, in broad daylight. Eight inches of watch main¬ 
springs were kept red hot, and two inches white hot for several 
successive minutes. 

(374) A prodigious battery, ijrobably the largest ever made, in 
which cast iron was the negative element, was constructed by Dr. 
Calian {Ehil. Mag. vol. xxxiii. 49). It consisted of 300 cast-iron 
w’atcr-tight cells, each containing a porous cell and zinc plate 4 inches 
square; 110 cast iron cells, each holding a porous cell and zinc plate 
G inches by 4; and 177 cast-iron cells, each containing a porous cell 
and a zinc plate 6 inches square. The entire battery consisted there¬ 
fore of 577 voltaic circles, containing 9G square feet of zinc and 
about 200 square feet of cast-iron. It was charged by pouring into 
each cast-iron cell a mixture of twelve parts of concentrated nitric acid, 
and eleven and a half of double rectified sulphuric acid, and by filling 
to a proper height each porous cell with dilute nitro-sulphuric acid, 
consisting of about five parts of sulphuric acid, two of nitric, and 
forty-five of water. In charging the entire battery, there w'ere used 
about fourteen gallons of nitric and sixteen of sulphuric acid. 

(375) The first experiment made with this battery consisted in 
passing the current through a very large turkey, which was instantly 
killed, though it afterwards appeared that the whole discharge did 
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not take place through tlie body of the bird. In order to give the 
sliock, a piece of tin-foil about four inches square was placed under 
each wing along the sides of the turkey, which were previously 
stripped of their feathers, and moistened with dilute acid. The foil 
kept in close contact with the skin, by pressing the wings 
against the sides. The person who held the bird had a very thick 
cloth between each hand and the wing, in order to save him from the 
shock. When the discharge took place, the craw of the turkey was 
burst, and tlje hay and oats contained within it fell to the ground. 
AV'hen a copper wire in connexion with the negative end of the bat¬ 
tery was put in contact with a brass ring, connected with the zinc 
end a brilliant light was instantly produced. The copper wire was 
gradually separated from the brass ring, until the arc of light was 
broken. The greatest length of the arc was about 5 inches. The 
length of the arc of light between charcoal points could not b*‘ deter¬ 
mined, in consequence of the rapidity with which the charcoal burned 
away. At this period of the experiments several of the porous pots 
burst, and many of the copper slips became disconnected from the 
zinc cylinders, by the combustion of the solder: notwithstanding, 
however, this interruption of the circuit, the arc of light between the 
coke points was about an inch long, and the heat of the flame defla¬ 
grated a file. 

(37G) According to Dr. Callan’s experiments a cast iron batterj' is 
about fifteen times as powerful as a Wollaston battery of the same 
size, and nearly as powerful and a half ns Drove’s, and hence the bat¬ 
tery above described is equal in power to a Wollaston battery con¬ 
taining more than 1400 s<]uare feet of zinc, or more than 13,000 four- 
inch plates, and to a Grove’s containing 140 square feet of platina. 
The largest copper and zinc battery ever constructed vras that made 
by the order of Napoleon for the Polytechnic school, and which con¬ 
tained 600 square feet of zinc; and the most powerful Grove’s, of which 
an account has been published, does not contain 20 fe('t of platina. 
Hence the above battery was more than twice as powerful as the 
largest Wollaston, and seven times as powerful as the largest Grove’s 
ever constructed. 

Callan has since (Phil. Maff. Feb. 1854) proposed as the negative 
element, sheet tin coated with an alloy of lead and tin, in which the 
proportion of tin is not greater than that of lead, or of lead, tin, 
and a small quantity of antimony. On tin plates thus coated, dilute 
sulphuric acid scarcely exerts any action. It may be platinized like 
sheet silver, or it may be coated with borax, and w’ill then answer 
nearly as weU as if platinized, these plates are fur choapfT and more 
durable than platinized silver. Iron, coated with* an alloy of lead and 
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tin, powerfully resists the action of oxidizing agents, especially ii* a 
little antimony be added. 

(377) This surprising intensity of the zinc-iron circuit is thus ex¬ 
plained by Professor Poggendorff (Poy. Ann. v5l. i. 255). 

“The intensity of the voltaic circuit depends on two things,— 
electromotive force, and the resistance. It is the quotient from the 
division of the former by the latter. Now though the electromotive 
force between zinc and iron is smaller than between zinc and copper, 
silver, or platinum ; nevertheless the current of the zinj-iron circuit 
is stronger, because the iron offers less resistance to the transition of 
the current than copper does. The current, however, possesses less 
tension than that of the copper circuit; or, in other words, it is weak¬ 
ened by the insertion of a foreign resistance in a greater proportion 
than that of the copper-zinc; and it w'as found that the interposition 
of a wire of German silver, fifty feet long, weakened the current from 
the iron-zinc more than that of the copper-zinc; and further it was 
supposed, that by a continucsd increase of the inserted resistance, it 
would be possible to make the current of the iron circuit, not only as 
weak, but oven weaker than that of the copper circuit. Professor 
Poggendorff did not, however, succeed practically in effecting this. 

(378) Mr. Iloberts has, however, offered an explanation (£. anJ 
E. JPhil. Mag. vol. lix. p. 19U), which Electricians in this country 
will probably be inclined to adopt in preference to that given by the 
learned German, who is oue of the most powerful and strenuous sup¬ 
porters of the Contact Theory of Galvanism. It is simply,—that 
copper, when immersed in an acidulated solution, does not retain so 
clean a metallic surface as iron docs, when exposed to a like action. 
When a copper-ziuc pair is placed in dilute sulphuric acid, an action 
takes place upon both the metals, and the balance of their affinities 
fur the acid determines the direction of intensity of the electric cur¬ 
rent : but an obstacle to its free circuhition arises by the resistance 
ollercd to its passage from the acid into the copper, because this 
metal has in a measure been acted upon by the acid, and its surface 
partially oxidated; but as the affinity of the base for the acid, under 
these circumstances, is not sufficient to cause the solution of the 
oxide, it therefore remains upon the surface of the copper-plate; and 
as oxides are worse conductors of Electricity than their metallic 
bases, we have here a resistance presented by the oxidated surface to 
the entrance of the electric current into the copper plate. On the 
other hand, when an iron-zinc pair is immersed in dilute acid, we 
have also an action on both metals ; but the balance of affinities is 
here not so much in favour of the zinc, as when it is in combination 
with copper, and therefore the intenaitg or electromotive force gene- 
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rated bj tbe iron<zinc, is not so great as in that of the copper-zinc 
battery: but the quantity circulated by the iron-zinc is greater, be¬ 
cause the surface of the iron not only oxidates, as did the copper, but 
in consequence of itsf greater affinity for the acid, this oxide becomes 
dissolved in the liquid, and it is thus removed from the sur&ce of the 
metal, which remains purely metallic, bright, and far more fitted to 
conduct Electricity than would be the oxidated surface of a copper 
plate : it therefore offers less resistance to its entrance, and a larger 
quantity is Jhus circulated, although (in consequence of the balance 
of affinities) in less intensity, or electromotive force, by an iron-zinc 
than by a copper-zinc galvanic pair. 

I (379) Mr. Boberts has introduced a form of battery on the above 
principles, which, as it has been much used for blasting purposes, wo 
shall here describe (Proe. Elect, sec. p. 357). For general purposes 
it consists of twenty single negative iron, and twenty single positive 
zinc plates, of six inches square, arranged alternately in a frame of 

wood, and connected in the following 
peculiar manner. Let the numbers 
and r, Fig. 162 represent the zinc, and 
the letters and /, the iron plates; let a 
and b be joined together, and stand 
free as a double temiinal plate or pole, 
having of course a wire proceeding 
from them as a conductor; then join 1 to c, 2 to </, 3 to e, and so on, 
terminating the other end of the battery by a positive plate, but 
having both its surfaces opposed to a negative plate, as is the con¬ 
dition of 4. 

In a battery of this construction there is no cross play of Electri¬ 
city, because two plates intervene bctw'cen every positive plate, and 
the negative plate in metallic connection with it. Its power is very 
great in consequence of the closeness of the plates one to the othi'r. 
It is very compact, and the absence of insulating cells renders it very 
convenient, as it can with no trouble be put into, or taken out of, its 
Fig. 163. box. The plates arc put into a frame 

made of bars of wood, as in Fig. 163. 
The plates are kept from touching each 
other by strips or rods of wood about 
i or i of an inch square, and long 
enough to extend from the top to the 
bottom of each plate, one rod to each 
side of a plate; or if the plate be Very 
large, another in the middle. The box containing the exciting liquid 
(dilute sulphuric acid, one part acid to thirty of water) is put 



Fig. 162. 
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together with white-lead joints, as ttese are perfectly water-tight. 
A battery of this construction is found to be far more powerful and 
constant in its action, than an equal sized one of copper and zinc. 

(380) While speaking of the electrical properties of iron, we may 
take the opportunity to detail some peculiar voltaic conditions of that 
metal. In the X. and E. Phil. Mag.^ vols. ix., z., and xi., several 
papers on this curious subject will be found, by Schoenbein, Faraday, 
and others; but wo must confine ourselves here to the simple facts, 
referring to the original papers, for the theoretical ^explanations 
offered by the respective authors. 

If one of the ends af an iron wire be made red hot, and, after cool¬ 
ing, he immersed in nitric acid, sp. gr. 1'35, neither the end that has 
been heated, nor any other part of the wire will be affected, whilst 
acid of this strength is well known to act rather violently upon com¬ 
mon iron. By immersing an iron wire in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*5, it 
becomes likewise indifferent to the same acid of .1‘35. 

(381) The principal facts that the writer has experimentally 
verified, and the observations which he has made, in repeating 
Schoenbeiii’s experiments, are as follow :— 

1". It is well known, that when iron wire is immersed in nitric 
acid, sp. gr. 135, it is attacked with violence; but Sir John 
Herschel was, it seems, the first person who noticed that if the wire 
was associated with gold or platinum, it was quite inactive in acid of 
that strength. When an iron wire, one-sixteenth of an inch in 
diameter, was touched at a given point with platinum, and dipped 
into nitric acid, sp. gr. 1*37, it was not at all acted upon, but 
remained, for any length of time, perfectly bright. Once touching 
it in the acid with the platinum was suflicient to render it inactive 
when the platinum was removed, as long as it remained in the acid ; 
but if it were taken out, wiped, and then again immersed, action 
commenced, but soon again ceased. 

2®. If the acid was diluted with an equal bulk of water, platinum 
did not presen’c iron wire from its action, even when coiled thickly 
round it: it appeared, indeed, rather to quicken the action; but 
although it did not protect the iron under these circumstances, it 
did under others which will be mentioned presently. 

3®. If a wire, having been made inactive by being touched with a 
piece of platinum, was touched while in the acid with a piece of zinc, 
or another common iron wire, it was immediately thrown into violent 
action. Half of a wire, four inches long, was heated to dull redness, 
the blue tinge was visible through three inches : when the wire was 
cold, these three inches were quite inactive in nitric acid sp. gr. 1*39, 
the other end was active; but when the heated end was made bright 
by filing, it was rendered active likew'ise. 
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4**. When an inactive wire and one that was active, were dipped 
into the same vessel, and made to touch at their parts above the fluid, 
action was excited in the indifferent wire. A common wire was 
made to touch an indifferent one, and both dipped into nitric acid, 
the indifferent one going in Jirst: by this means the common wire 
was rendered indifferent, not being in the slightest degree acted on 
by the acid; the second wire rendered indifferent a third; the third, 
a fourth; and so on. This experiment was found to succeed best 
with a wire that had been mode indifferent by platinum; but with 
care, it will answer equally well with a wire that has been made 
indifferent in the fire, the conditions appearing^o be, perfect contact 
and gradual immersion. WTien these wires were taken out of the 
acid, and wiped, they always returned to the active state, but wero 
again made indifferent by n-peating the process. 

5“. A wire, polished vejy bright, and protecUd by platinum, was 
immersed in a solution of nitrate of copper in nitric acid, which 
acted very strongly on common iron, copper being dcjjositcd on the 
metal; the protected wire remained, however, bright; after a few 
seconds, the platinum was removed—the iron became instantly as 
common iron; but when the platinum was allowed to remain in 
contact an hour or two, and then removed, the wire wa.s left in the 
peculiar state, exhibiting the curious phenomenon of a piece of 
polished iron remaining untarnished in a solution of acid nitrate of 
copper. The wire thus inactive, on being touched with a piece of 
common iron was instantaneously rendered active, undergoing rapid 
solution and becoming covered with a coating of copper. 

6 “. A piece of common wire was bent into the form of a fork, and 
slipped down an inactive wire into nitric acid, by which it was itsi lf 
rendered inactive; now, if another piece of wire was made to touch 
the fork, before being introduced into the acid, it was rendered itself 
inactive; but if it was first thrown into action, and then made to 
touch either end of the fork, it threw all the wires into action, unless 
the first wire was one rendered inactive hy the Jire, in which case it 
was not thrown into action: the author could not, in this ex]>eriment, 
succeed in making one end of the fork active and the other passive, 
as described by Schoenbein; he tried it many times, and in every 
case every wire was thrown into action, when cither was touched in 
the acid with an active wire. 

•7". In order to observe the electrical phenomena, a galvanometer 
was used in the manner described by Faraday; a platinum wire was 
connected with one of the cups, and the other end dipped into a glass 
containing nitric add, of the above strength; if now, an iron-wire 
was connected with the other cup of the galvanometer, and then 
the other end immersed in the acid, it was inactixe, and no deflection 
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of the needle took place; but if it was first put into the acid, and 
afterwards connected with the galvanometer, it was active, and the 
needle was deflected in the same manner as if it had been zinc, i.e., 
whichever pole of the needle the wire of the galvanometer with which 
it was joined passed immediately over^ moved west. 

8 ®. If an inactive wire was in this experiment substituted for the 
platinum, it acted precisely as platinum, both with regard to its pre¬ 
serving action and to the direction of the electrical cuarent produced; 
and here it may be observed that a striking proof is by this experi¬ 
ment afforded, that voltaic action is due to chemical action, for, when 
the wires were so arranged that both should be inactive, there was 
not the slightest electrical current evinced by the galvanometer; but 
when either w as thrown into action by being touched by a common 
wire, that wire became instantly as zinc, and the needle was strongly 
deflected. 

9". If the iron-w ii e had a piece of platinum foil attached to it, the 
moment the circuit w as closed, bubbles of gas made their appearance 
on the platinum, but none on the iron; but when the platinum was 
^cmo^ ed the gas rose rapidly from the iron, which was not, however, 
tlu’own into action. 

10 ’. Wlien two glasses were filled with acid, and connected by a 
compound platinum and iron-wire, all the phenomena which took 
place in a single glass were observed, and the platinum or inactive 
wire in one glass exerted a [wotecting influence on the iron on the 
other, provided the communication was first made through the gal¬ 
vanometer ; a touch from a common wire also threw the iron into 
action, producing a strong electrical current; the same was the case 
with three or four glasses connected by a compound wire. 

11®. AV’heu the acid was diluted, so as to have a sp. gr. of 1'2, 
platinum, as was before observed, could not protect iron from its 
action, neither when it was connected with the galvanometer did it, 
if the iron was dipped into the acid first; but if it was first con¬ 
nected with the galvanometer, and then put into the acid, no action 
whatever took place in any length of time, even when the platinum was 
removed; but it always commenced when the inactive wire was once 
touched in the acid with a common iron-wire, or with a piece of 
copper; but the iron thus made inactive did not as in strong acid 
possess the power of rendering other wire inactive, but was always 
thrown into action itself when a piece of common wire was substi- 
tut(‘d for the platinum, whether it w'as connected with the galvano¬ 
meter first or not: the first wire in this case acted as platinum to 
the second. 

12®. When two cups wore employed, and connected by a piece of 

u 
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bent wire, and so arranged that the iron-wire should be active, on 
removing the connecting wire, and taking a fresh piece, if it were 
dipped first into the cup containing the iron-wire, and then the other 
end brought into the platinum cup, that end was inactivet and there 
teas no passage for the electrical current the needle of the galvano^ 
meter being quiescent; but when it was put into an active state the 
electrical current passed. Here then we have the iron made inactive 
without any mstallie communication with the platinum, and when 
inactive it is feund incapable of conducting, or, at any rate, it obstructs 
very considerably the passage of an electrical current. 

13®. If the iron-wire was inactive it was impossible to make 
either end of the connecting bent wire so, neither could it be, if it 
were dipped into the platinum cup first; the action of nitric acid of 
this strength, nz. 1*2, is not an effervescing action, the iron is slowly 
dissolved; when a piece of clean metal is dipped in it, it speedily 
becomes covered with a brown substance, which is gradually depo¬ 
sited, but dissolved by agitation. 

14". When iron-wire is made the positive electrode of a galvanic 
battery, consisting of fifteen or hventy pairs, and dilute nitric, sul¬ 
phuric or phosphoric acid the subject of experiment, the negative 
electrode consisting of a platinum wire, if that pole be first dipped 
into strong nitric acid, and the circuit closed by a common iron-wire, 
that wire is immediately inactive, as regards the action of the acid on 
it, and it behaves precisely as platinum or gold in giving off oxygen 
from the decomposed water, while the platinum wire becomes sur¬ 
rounded with a greenish fluid (nitrous acid): any other mode of 
closing the circuit will not answer, and if, while <txygen is given oft’ 
from the iron-wire, it is once brought into contact with the platinum, 
it ceases to give off oxygen when separated from it, and will not 
again do so till exposed to the air. 

15". The same phenomena occur with diluted acid, only hydrogen 
gas is given off in great abundance from the platinum, and as before, 
when the wires are made to touch in the liquid the iron ceases to 
perform the office of platinum, and becomes gradually dissolved; 
exposure to the air, however, brings it again to the peculiar state. 

16". Diluted sulphuric and phosphoric acid exhibit similar pheno¬ 
mena, but the iron cannot be made inactive in muriatic acid with 
that or any other voltaic power; it is alw'ays converted into muriate. 
When diluted nitric acid is employed, and when tw'o cups are con¬ 
nected by a common irom-wire, the effects are the same; and if the 
connecting wire be removed, and the cups joined by another, in the 
manner before described, that end in the cup in which the platinum 
negative electrode was, gives off oxygen, while the other end under- 
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goes solution, and the iron-wire which acted the part of the positive 
electrode gives off oiygen also; if four cups be employed, a similar 
result is obtained; but the quantity of oxygen liberated diminishes 
as the number of elements increases: if either of the ends of the 
wires be now touched with a common iron-wire, its peculiar state is 
destroyed, and it becomes as the other end, while the oxygen it gave 
off appears to be divided between the two inactive wires; and if the 
iron-wire in immediate connection with the battery he made active, 
and all the others but the middle one made active, also, then the 
middle wire performs the office of the positive electrode. 

Much more might be said on this curious subject; the above must, 
hort'ever, suffice here, and those who are anxious to see the matter 
fully discussed may be referred to the 9th, 10th, and lltb volumes 
of the i. and JPhil. Mag. *A voltaic battery, consisting of zinc 
and passive iron, or of active and passive iron, in either case excited 
after the manner of a Grove’s battery, was described in a commu¬ 
nication from Professor Schoenbein to the London Electrical 
Society. The power of the arrangement is said to be very great. 
Its economy is also a matter of importance, and the value of the salt 
produced (sulph. ferri) is not to be overlooked. 

(382) The electrical character of an alloy of metals does not, it 
must be observed, always take a place between those metals of which 
it consists, but more frequently it stands cither much higher or 
much lower in the series. Such is the case with brass, which mostly 
acts in galvanic arrangements, either quite as well, or even better 
than copper, which is one of its constituents. (Jacobi.) On the 
other hand, either amalgamated zinc, or a compound of zinc and 
quicksilver, acts even better than zinc alone, although quicksilver 
itself stands high in the galvanic series. A compound is described 
by Jacobi, which is still better than quicksilver and zinc; it consists 
of 38 parts of quicksilver, 22 parts of tin, and 12 parts of zinc. 
Nevertheless, he observes, in such alloys as these, where too much 
quicksilver is introduced, the disadvantage is, that they are extremely 
brittle, and have but little coherence. 

(383) The inaction of amalgamated zinc in acidulated water 
is considered by Mr. Gro# (i. and E. Phil. Mag.., vol. xv. p. 81) 
as being the effect of polarization; but of one which differs from 
ordinary cases of polarization, in that the cations of the electrolyte, 
instead of being precipitated on the negative metal, combine with it. 
and render it so completely positive, that the current is nullified, and 
not merely reduced in intensity as in other cases. 

The experiments made by Mr. Grove, to verify this idea, are 
curious and striking. 

V 2 
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1**. Half the surface of a strip of copper was amalgamated and 
immersed with a strip of zinc in water, acidulated with ^th of 
sulphuric or phosphoric acid ; on making the plates touch there was 
a rapid evolution of gas firom the unamalgamated part of the copper, 
while only a few detached bubbles appeared on the amalgamated 
portion. 

2". A large globule of mercury was placed in the bottom of a glass 
of acidulated water, and by means of a coppm* wire, the whole surface 
of which was amalgamated, it was made to communicate with one 
extremity of a galvanometer, while a strip of amalgamated zinc, im¬ 
mersed in the same liquid, communicated with the other extremity ; 
at the instant of communication an energetic current was indicated, 
which, however, immediately diminished in intensity, and at the end 
of a few minutes the needle returned to zero: scarcely any gas was 
evolved, and of the few bubbles which appeared, as much could be 
detected on the surface of the zinc as of the mercury. 

3*. With the same arrangement a strip of platinum, well amal¬ 
gamated, was substituted for the mercury. In a few minutes the 
current became null or very feeble, and if, after the cessation of the 
current, the zinc was changed for unamalgamatcd platinum, this 
latter evolved torrents of hydrogen, and the needle indicated a 
Tiolent current in a contrary direction. 

4®. With things arranged as in 2®, sulphate of copper was substi- 
tuted for acidulated water,—a constant current w’as produced, and 
copper was precipitated on the mercury, as long as crystals of the 
sulphate were added to the solution. 

(384) In these experiments it is shown that mercury, w'hich, in its 
normal state, is well known to be inefficient as the positive metal of 
a voltaic combination, is in many cases equally inefficient as a nega¬ 
tive metal from its faculty of combining with the cations of electro¬ 
lytes, which renders it equally positive W’ith the metal with which it 
is voltaically associated, and the opposed forces neutralize each other. 
But if, as in 4", the cation of the electrolyte is not of a highly 
electro-positive character, the zinc (or other associated metals) 
retains its superior oxidability, and the voltaic current is not arrested. 

(385) The application of these expeitments to the phenomena 
presented by amalgamated zinc, Mr. Grove thinks evident; all tho 
heterogeneous metals with which the zinc maybe adulterated, and 
which form minute negative elements, being amalgamated, become by 
polarization equally positive with the- particles of zinc, and conse¬ 
quently without the presence of aiiother metal to complete tho 
circuit, all action is arrested as in the case of pure zinc. The fact 
of amalgamated zinc being positive with respect to common zinc, of 
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its precipitating copper from its solutimis, and other anomalies, are 
also explained by these experiments. 

(3SC) A form of voltaic batteiy, the arrangement of Dr. Leeson, 
in which, instead of sulphate of copper, a solution of bichromate of 
potash (ten parts water to one of bichromate), is employed as the 
exciting agent, is shown in Fig. 164. AAiaa, vertical, and BB & 


Fig. 164. 



horizontal section of the wooden trough rendered water-tight. It is 
grooved at the sides, as seen in BB, so to receive the zinc plates 
/ /; between each pair is a groove to receive the flat porous cell, 
containing the copper plate C. Each zinc plate rests on a piece of 
zitK.*, which Ibrnls as it were the bottom of a cell; one of each pair 
of zinc plates, Z, is higher than the other, as seen in the vertical section, 
for the convenience of forming the connection, which is effected by 
binding over the copper plate, and attaching it to the tall zinc one 
by a snmll binding screw, as seen^t e. The trough is charged with 
acid solution, and the porous cell containing the copper with the 
solution of bichromate. Each trough contains ten or twelve cells. 
By having the zinc which surrounds the copper in three pieces, the 
trouble of binding is avoided, and it is much easier of manipulation. 
It w ill be seen by this, that the expensive plan of employing actual 
partitions between the respective pairs is avoided, each arrangement 
of zinc forming its own cell. It is scarcely requisite to mention, 
that the zinc is not of necessity to be accurately fitted in its groove, 
under the idea of making each cell water-tight, the fallacy of this 
idea having been long since developed, 

(387) A beautiful little voltaic battery, and one of great power in 
which potassium is the positive element, is described by Mr. Good¬ 
man, (^Memoirs, Manchester lAt. and Bhih Soe. vol. viii.) A wine 
glass was filled with dilate sulphuric acid, and in this was immersed 
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a plate of platinum juBt below the surface of the liquid. At the 
extremity of a short length of glass tubing a piece of membrane 
was tied, so as to close up its lower end, which was by an appropriate 
stand so fixed that the membrane or diaphragm should come iu 
contact with the surface of the acidulated water immediately above 
the immersed plate of platinum. Into this tube was dropped a 
globule of mercury, which lying upon the membrane would serve to 
amalgamate and keep iu that condition the piece of potassium 
destined for thst situation. The tube was then filled with mineral 


naphtha, so that the metal could be raised with pleasure into a 
medium in which it would remain perfectly quiescent, and would 
only sufier loss when required to do so. The potassium, weighing 
about half a grain, was now screwed upon the “topped” extremity of 
a copper wire, upon which a shoulder or button of wood was also 
screwed, about one^sixteenth of an inch from its extremitv. to 
prevent the wire perforating the potassium too far, and coming itself 
in contact with the diaphragm. This wire was in metallic communi¬ 
cation with the immersed platinum, and for the purpose of raising or 
depressing the potassium iu its cell, a moveable mercury cup formed 
the medium of communication. Prom this the potassium hung sus¬ 
pended by its w ire, upon w Inch a small weight was affixed to insure 
the continuous contact and close application of this metal to the 
membrane. "With the apparatus thus arrajiged, it was found that 
potassium%ecame a very manageahle element in a voltaic battery, 
and on lowering it into contact with the diaphra^n a continuous 
current of 45^ to 50" was observed by the aid of an intervening 
galvanometer. Acidulated distilled water was energetically de¬ 
composed by this miniature galvanic battery, and Idr. (Toodman 
even succeeded in producing a sensible and measurable deflection 
gold leaf with a single cell. 

(388) A most extraordinary and perfectly novel voltaic battery, iu 
which the active ingredients are gases, was described by Mr. Grove 
(PAi7. Mag. Dec. 1842; jPhil. Trans, part ii., 1843; and part ii. 1815). 
It consisted originally of a series of 50 pairs of platinized platinum 
plates, each about a quarter of an inch wide, enclosed in tubes 
partially filled alternately with oxygen and hydrogen gases, os shown 
in Pig. 166. The tubes were charged with dilute sulphuric acid, sp. 
gr. 1*2, and the following effects were produced: 

Ist. A shock was given which could be felt by five persons joining 
hands, and which when taken by a single person was painful. 

2nd. The needle of a galvanometer was whirled round, and stood 
at about 60“; with one person interposed in the circuit it stood at 
40“, and was slightly deflected wlien two were interposed. 
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Fig. 165. 



Srd. A brilliant spark visible in broad daylight was given between 
charcoal points. 

4th. Iodide of potassium, hydrochloric acid, and water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, were severally decomposed: the gas from the 
decomposed water was eliminated in sufficient quantity to be collected 
and detonated. The gases were evolved in the direction denoted in 
the iigure, i. e., as the chemical tlieory and experience would indicate, 
the hydrogen travelling in one direction throughout the circuit, and 
the oxygen in tlie reverse. It was found that twenty-six pairs were 
the smallest number which would decompose water, but that four 
pairs would decompose iodide of potassium. 

5tli. A gold leaf electroscope was notably affected. 

When the tubes were charged with atmospheric air, no effect was 
produced, nor was any current determined w'hen the gases employed 
w'erc carbonic acid and nitrogen, or oxygen and nitrogen: when 
hydrogen and nitrogen gases were used, a slight effect was observed, 
which lilr. Grove is inclined to refer to the oxygen absorbed by the 
liquid when exposed to the air, which, w'ith the hydrogen, would give 
rise to a current. 

The voltaic current generated by this battery is attributed by Mr. 
Grove to chemical synthesis, of an equal but opposite kind, in the 
/dternate tubes, at the points where the liquid, gas, and platinum 
meet, and the object of covering the platinum with the pulverulent 
deposit was to increase the number of these points, the liquid being 
retained upon the surface of the platinum by capillary attraction. 
Schoenbein considers (PA»7. Mag.^ March, 1843) that the oxygen 
does not immediately contribute to the production of the current, 
but that it is produced by the combination of hydrogen with water, 
a suboxide of hydrogen being formed. In consequence of this 
opinion, Mr. Grove undertook a searching investigation into the 
phenomena, and the following are some of his principal results. 
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(389) In order conveniently to examine the gases either after or 
during an experiment, \irithout changing the liquid in which the 
tubes are immersed, the form of cell shown in Fig. 1C6 was adopted. 
Rg. 166, Fig. 167. 6 c d e ia a parallelopiped glass or stone¬ 




ware vessel, such as is commonly used for 
the outer cells of the nitric acid batteries. 
The tubes are cemented into pieces of 
wood ah, a Cf and can, with the wood, be 
separately detached from the trough, as 
shown in Fig. 167. At the aperture or 
space a a, between the tubes, there is just 
iroom for a finger to enter, close the orifice 
of either tube, and thus detach it from the 
apparatus. The platinum foil is tiu'ned 
up round the edge of the tube, and brought 
into connection with a bindiug-screw 


screwed into the wood. In Fig. 168 a battery and five cells of this 


Fig. 168. 



construction, each containing about IJ cubic inch, is represented as 
charged with oxygen and hydrogen, connected with a decomposition 
of water apparatus. With a battery of 50 of these cells tlmro was 
but a trifling difference in the rise of the liquid in all the cells, nnc|^ 
the rise of gas in the decomposing apparatus was so directly propor¬ 
tional that an observer unacquainted with the rationale of the voltaic 
battery would have said the gases from the exUirior cells were con¬ 
veyed through the solid wires, and evolved in the voltameter. 

(390) In order to decide the question whether the points of 
action were, where the liquid, gas, and platinum met, or whether the 
gases entered into solution first, and were then clectro-synthctically 
combined by the immersed portion of the platinum, a series of ten 
cells was constructed in which the platinum reached only to half the 
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height of the tubes. This was charged with oxygen and hydrogen, 
80 that the liquid just covered the extremities of the platinum. 
Here, it is evident that the gases must enter into solution before the 
platinum could affect them, and the result was that a highly sensitive 
galvanometer was but slightly affected, but when a little gas Mas 
added so ^ to expose the platinum to a gaseous atmosphere, a con¬ 
siderable current was developed, proving that it is at the exposed por¬ 
tion of the platinum plate that the real work of the battery is carried on. 

(391) The analogy of the hydrogen tube to the ziqc plate of an 
ordinary voltaic battery was beautifully shown by arranging a single 
pair with oxygen and hydrogen, and a second pair with hydrogen in 
one tube, and dilute sulphuric acid in the other; the oxygen of the 
first was metallically connected with the hydrogen of the second, and 
the hydrogen of the first with the liquid of the second hydrogen gas 
immediately rose from the platinum. In short, though it required 
four pairs to decompose water with immersed platinum elec¬ 
trodes, yet the platinum in the atmosphere of hydrogen being 
analogou.s to an oxidable anode, one pair was with this assist¬ 
ance sufficient to decompose water. The analogy of the gaseous 
and metallic voltaic batteries was further shown by charging 
three colls alternately with hydrogen and nitric acid; water was 
decomposed, the gaseous hydrogen deoxidizing the nitric acid in this 
arrangement, just as nascent hydrogen does in the metallic battery. 
A battery of two cells charged with hydrogen and dilute sulphuric 
acid was powerless in an atmosphere of pure nitrogen, a fact 
conclusive against the view whi‘»,h regards hydrogcu and water as 
the efficient agents in the gas battery. 

(392) Mr. Grove describes a series of experiments with other 
gases: the following is a general account of his results with ten cells 
charged in series. 

f^xygen and ])rotoxidc of nitrogen No effect on iodide of potassium. 
Oxygen a!id doutoxidc of ditto . ATcry slight, soon ceasing. 

Oxygen and olefiant gas . . Yory feeble, but continuous. 

tbxygcn and carbonic oxide . . J effects. Slight symptoms 

\ of decomposing water. 

Oxygen and chlorine . . (Considerable action at fii*st, 

'( scarcely perceptiblem21 hours. 
Chlorine and dilute sulphuric acid About the same. 

Chlorine and hydrogen . ( Powerful effects. Two cells de- 

I composing water. 

Chlorine and carbonic oxido. . ( Ten cells decomposing 

( water. 

Chlorine and olefiant gas . . Feeble. 
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The most interesting practical result of Mr. Grove’s experiments 
on the gas battery will probably be its application to eudiometric 
purposes. “ Two narrow cubic inch tubes of seven inches long were 
carefully graduated into 100 parts. These were immersed in 
separate vessels of dilute sulphuric acid, and filled with atmospheric 
air exactly to the extreme graduation; the water-mark within the 
tube was examined when exactly at the same level as the exterior 
surface of the liquid: folds of paper were used to protect them from 
the warmth of the hands and thus prevent expansion; the barometer 
and thermometer were examined, and every precaution taken for 
accurate admeasi^ment. One of these tubes was left empty, in 
order to ascertain and eliminate from the result the effect of 
solubility. Into the other was placed a slip of platinized platinum 
foil, one quarter of an inch wide. This strip of foil was connected 
by a platinum wire with another strip placed in a tube of hydrogen 
and inserted in the same vessel. A.tter tl*' circuit had been closed 
for two days, the liquid was found to have risen in the graduati'd 
tube 22 parts out of the 100; in the tube placed by its side, it had 
risen one division. The tubes were allowed to remain several days 
longer, but no further alteration took place. This analysis gives 
therefore 21 parts in 100 as the amount of oxygen in a given portion 
of air.” In these experiments, it must be observed that only a 
single pair of the gas battery can be used, as, if inort^ be <*mployed, 
the electrolyte is likely to be decomposed, and gas added to the 
compound. 

Another useful application of this interesting battery is the means 
which it affbrd.s of obtaining perfectly pure nitrogen. All the oxygen 
in a given quantity of air may be abstnicted, as wtdl as the free 
oxygen contained in the liquid which eontines it, and by subsequently 
introducing into the tube a little lime water, the trifling quantity of 
carbonic acid may be removed. 

With respect to the tlieory of the gas battery, Mr. Grove says: 
“Applying the theory of Grottlms to the gas battery, we may suppose 
that when the circuit is completed at each point of coTituct of oxygei^ 
water and platinum in the oxygen tube, a molecule of hydrogen 
leaves its associated molecule of oxygen to unite with one of the frt:o 
gas; the oxygen thus thrown off unites with the hydrogen of the 
adjoining molecule of water, and so on, until the last molecule of 
oxygen unites with a molecule of the free hydrogen; or w'c may 
conversely assume that the action commences in the hydrogen tube.” 

, . . . “ There are one or two other theoretical points as to which the 
gas battery offers ground of interesting speculation; the contact 
theory is one. If my notion of that theory be correct, 1 am at a loss 
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to know how the action of this battery will be found consistent -^th 
it, if indeed the contact theory assumes contact as the efficient 
cause of voltaic action; but admit that this can only be circulated by 
chemical action, I see little difference, save in the mere hypothetical 
expression, between the contact and chemical theories; any con¬ 
clusion which would flow from the one, would likewise be deducible 
from the other. There is no observed sequence of time in the 
phenomena, tlie contact, or completion of the circuit, and the elec- 
trolytical action are synchronous. If this be the view of contact 
theorists, the rival theories are mere disputes about terms; if, how¬ 
ever. the contact theory connects with the term contact an idea of 
force which does or may produce a voltaic current, independently of 
chemical action, a force without consumption, I cannot but regard it 
as inconsistent with the whole tenor of voltaic facts and general 
experience.” 

lu a postscript appended to this paper, Mr. Grove details 
Bojne further experiments, tl)e theory of which seems at present 
by no means ch^ar. On repeating the eudiometrical experiment 
already described, with an a])paratu8 in which the external air 
nas shut out, it was found, after the expiration of three days, that 
the volume of gas in the air-tube which had previously contracted 
had now in^ea^ed and continued to do so. Mr. Grove at first 
believed that nitrogen was decomposed; he subsecjuently, however, 
found that the ineroase was due to the addition of hydrogen, and 
that in order to obtain the effect with certainty two points were 
essential; first the exclusion of any notable quantity of atmospheric 
air from solution; and secondly, great pimity in the hydrogen; it 
hence becomes rteccssary in order to ensure accuracy in eudiometric 
experinu'iits, either purposely to use common hydrogen, or to employ 
closed vessels 1 he tubes of which are long and narrow; and having 
first charged the tubes with hydrogen and atmospheric air, to allow 
these to remain in closed circuit ^ntil all the oxygen is abstracted, 
and a little hydrogen added by the electrolytic effect to the residual 
i)i4<rogen; then to substitute oxygen for the original hydrogen, which 
will in its turn abstract hydrogen froju the nitrogen, and leave only 
pure nitrogen. This, Mr. Grove says, he has frequently done with 
perfect success. • 

Tlie only way at present of accounting for the fact disclosed in 
these lost experiments, appears to bo, to regard mixed gases as in a 
state of feeble chemical union, the effect being produced by the 
affinity of the nitrogen or carbonic acid for the hydrogen; the 
affinity of the oxygen of the water being balanced between the 
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hydrogen in the liquid and that in the tube, would enable the 
resultant feeble affinity of the nitrogen for hydrogen to prevail. 
Mr. Grove does not, however, venture a positive opinion; the fact, 
as he says, ‘*that gaseous hydrogen should abstract oxygen from 
hydrogen without the latter forming any combination, being so novel, 
that attempted explanation is likely to prove premature.” 

(393) The form of gas battery employed by lilr. Grove in his later 
experiments, and which possesses the great advantage of entirely 
preventing the interfering action of the atmosphere, is shown in 
Fig. 169, Pig. 1G9. In this battery, oxygen and deu- 

toxide of nitrogen gave a continuous current, 
and a permanent deflection of the galvano* 
meter was produced, when a piece of p’nos- 
phdrus was suspended in the nitrogen tube, 
the product being phosphorous acid; and the 
curious instance was exhibited of the employ¬ 
ment of a solid, insoluble non-conductor, and 
the existence of a continuous voltaic current, 
and of a true combustion; the combustible 
and the “coinburant” being at a distance: 
phosphorus burned by oxygen which is sepa¬ 
rated from it by strata, both 4 »f water and 
gas, of indefinite length. A current was 
likewise produced by sulphur in nitrogen and o-\vgen, the sulphur 
being contained in a little capsule of glass that could be heated 
by a small hoop of iron with a handle as shown in the figure, the 
moment the sulphur entered into fusion, the needle of the galva¬ 
nometer moved, and it continued deflected during the whole time it 
remained in the fused state. Various other substances, sueh as 
camphor, oil of turpentine, oil of cassia, alcohol, ether, &e., were thus 
tried, and all produced notable voltaic efl'cets, and a iield has thus 
been laid open for ascertaining th« voltaic relations and quantitative 
electro-chemical combinations of solid and liquid substances, which 
from their physical characteristics have not hitherto been recognizsd 
in lists of the voltaic relations of different substances, and conse¬ 
quently formed to a certain extent a blank in the cbcmica] tlieory of 
the voltaic pile. * 

(394) Ohm's law .—In none of the various forma of the hydro¬ 
electric battery do we obtain in the form of a current the whole of 
the Electricity excited by the chemical action on the positive 
clement. The amount of Electricity realized, or, in other words, the 
force of the current, is equal to the sum of the electromotive forces, 
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divided by the sum of^he resistances in the circuit; thus, let I* 
denote the actual force of the current, E the electromotive force, 
and B the resistance.* 



By the term electromotive force, is to be understood the cause which 
in a closed circuit originates an electric current, or in an unclosed 
one gives rise to an electroscopic tension. According to the 
chemical theory, it is the affinity between the active metal and the 
element of the liquid compound on which it acts. By the term 
resistance is signified the obstacle opposed to the passage of the 
electric current by the bodies through which it has to pass; it is the 
inverse of what is usually called their conducting power. 

(395) The different causes which influence the quantity of Electri¬ 
city obtained in a voltaic circuit have been investigated mathematically 
by Professor Ohm, of Nuremberg; a translation of whose paper is 
to be found in Taylor’s Scientific Memoirs, vol. ii., and his formula?, 
which have been verified by the researches of Daniell and "Wlieat- 
stone, may be regarded as the basis on which all investigations that 
have since been made relative to the force of tlie voltaic current 
have been founded. 

(300) By increasing the number of elements of a voltaic series 
we increase the tension, urging the Electricity forward, but then 
at the same time we increase the amount of resistance offered by 
the liquid portion of the circuit; so that, provided in both cases the 
circuit be completed by a perfect conductor as a stout copper wire, 
w'e obtain precisely the same results in both cases, the electromotive 
forces and the resistances being increased by an equal amoimt, for, 

E ^ n E 
B n B 

But it is very different when the circuit is closed by an imperfect 
conductor; for a resistance which might weaken to a considerable 

extent might not sensibly diminish ~ ^ ^ ’ *“id in accordance 

with this# we find that when great resistances have to be overcome, 
it is necessary to increase the number of elements in proportion 
to those resistances. 

(3i)7) The resistances to the circulation of available Electricity 
are of a two-fold character. We have first B, the resistance in the 
battery cell, which varies directly with the distance between the 
plates and inversely as the area of the efficient section of the liquid, 
and w'hich Daniell has shown to bo the moan of that of the opposed 
faces of the nictuls; and we have r, the specific resistance of the 
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conducting wire. The amount of work wl^ch a battery is capable 
of performing may be expressed therefore by the fraction, 

E • 

^ "E + r 

In a single circle closed by a good conductor, the value of r nearly 
vanishes, and the force of the current is proportional to the super¬ 
ficies of the metallic elements. In a compound circle, the following 
general formula expresses the force of the current when the circuit 
is completec^ by a connecting wire: 

n E 

^ M E D r ~l 

S~ + 

where the other letters signifying the same as before. 

I) = The distance between the plates. 

S = The section of the plates in contact with this liquid. 

I = The length of the conducting wire. 

S = The section of the same. 

« = The number of element. 

This formula leads to the following general law. (Wheatstone, 
Thil. Tram. 1843.^ 

1". “ The electromotive force of a voltaic circuit varies w'ith tlie 
• number of the elements, and the nature of the metals and liquids 
which constitute each element, but is in no degree dependent on the 
dimensions of any of their parts. 

2°. “ The resistance of each clement is directly proportional 
to the distances of the plates from each other in the liquid, and 
to the specific resistance of the liquid; and is also inversely 
proportional to the surface of the plates in contact with the 
liquids.* 

3°. “ The resistance of the connecting wire of the circuit is directly 
proportional to its length, and to its specific resistance, and inversely 
proportional to its action.” 

(398) The method employed by the German electricians for 
measuring the strength of the hydro-electric current, was by ob¬ 
serving its effect on the magnetic needle, the forcie of the current 
being estimated from the angle of deviation. When the gal¬ 
vanometer consists merely of a single stout copper wire placed 
immediately under, and parallel to, a common variation needle, the 
force of the current acting on the needle w'as determined by Kamta 
to be proportional to the product of the cine into the tangent of the 
angle of decimation ; and to save the trouble of making a calculation 
for each experiment, the following table (Peschel’s Elements of 
EhgHoe) was drawn up by Fold, from which the proportional force 
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of anj current may ascertained for any declination given in 
degrees from 1 ® to 90°. 


Deflec¬ 
tion of 
Needle. 

Inteneitjr 

of 

Current. 

Deflec¬ 
tion of 
Needle. 

Inteneity 

of 

Current. 

Deflec¬ 
tion of 
Needle. 

Intenaitr 

of 

Current. 

1° 

O'OOOl 

31® 

0-1016 

61° 

0-5179 

2 

00004 

32 

0-1087 

62 

0-5451 

3 

00009 

33 

0-1161 

63 

0-6740 

4 

0-0016 

34 

012.38 

64 

0-6049 

6 

0-0025 

35 

0-1328 

65 

0-6^0 

6 

0-0036 

36 

0-1402 

66 

0-6735 

7 

0-0049 

37 

0-1489 

67 

0-7119 

8 

0-0064 

38 

0-1579 

68 

0-7533 

9 

0-0081 

39 

0-1673 

69 

0-7983 

10 

0-0100 

40 

0-1770 

70 

0-8476 

11 

0-0122 

41 

0-1872 

71 

0-9014 

12 

0-0145 

42 

0-1978 

72 

0-9608 

13 

00170 

43 

0-2088 

73 

1-0268 

14 

0-0198 

44 

0-2202 

74 

1-1004 

15 

0-0228 ; 

45 

0-2321 

75 

1-1833 

16 

0-0259 

46 

0-2445 

76 

1-2776 

17 

0-0293 

47 

0-2574 

77 

1-3854 

18 

0-0330 

48 

0 2709 

78 

1-5106 

19 

0-0368 

49 

0-2850 

79 

1-6577 

20 

0-0409 

50 

0-2997 

80 

1-8334 

21 

0-0452 

51 

0-3150 

81 

2-0471 

22 

0-0497 

52 

0-3313 

82 

2-3133 

23 

00544 

53 

0-3479 

83 

2-6536 

24 

0-0594 

54 

0-3653 

84 

3-1061 

25 

0-0647 

55 

0-3840 

85 

3-7378 

26 

00702 

56 

0-40.35 

86 

4-6830 

27 

0-0759 

57 

0-4239 

87 

6-2551 

28 

0-0819 

58 

0-4455 

88 

9-6133 

29 

0-0882 

59 

0-4683 

89 

18-8034 

30 

0-0948 

60 

0-4924 

90 

infinite. 


(399) Obm determined the intensity of a current hy the multi¬ 
plier, but instead of measuring the declination of the needle, he 
observed the amount of torsion of the fine wire hy which the needle 
was suspended, the intensity of tlie current being proportional to 
the number of degrees which the torsion index was moved back, 
h'echner determined the number of oscillations made by the needle 
of a galvanometer placed in the magnetic, meridian under the 
influence of the current, the conducting w ire intersecting the mag¬ 
netic meridian at right angles. “ The intensities of the currents are 
invenely as the squares of the times of the vibrations; or the 
number of units of time which are required to complete the same 
number of vibrations.” Thus, supposing that the number of vibra¬ 
tions made by the needle under the influence of a current a in 10 
seconds is made under the influence of another current ft in 5 
seconds, then a ; i = = , >5 ; jV = 25 : 100 = 1:4. 
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Therefore the intensitf of the current h is feur times greater than 
that of the current a. Polil, by following the same method of 
magnetic measurements, arrived at the following law, which was 
practically verified by Peschel, viz.: “ That the intensities of cur¬ 
rents of single hydro-electric batteries, in which both electromotors 
present equal surfaces to the exciting fluid, are, ceeteris paribus, as 
the biquadrate roots of the areas of the surfaces in actionfrom 
which it follows that to construct a battery, the intensity of whose 
current shall be double that of another given battery, the exciting 
surface of the former must be 16 times greater than that of the 
latter. 

(400) In their verifications of Ohm’s theory, the Ocrman and 
French electricians adopted Fechner’s method. They first observed 
the oscillations of the needle where no extraneous resistance was 
introduced into the circuit, and they then added a known resistance, 
and again measured the oscillations. Wheatstone adopted a different 
method; instead of constant, he employed variable resistances, bring¬ 
ing thereby the currents in the circuits compared to equality, and 
inferring, from the amount of the resistance measured out between 
two deviations of the needle, the electro-motive forces and resist¬ 
ances of the circuit according to the particular conditions of the 
experiment. For this purpose he invented an instrument which 
he calls a rheostat; it consists essentially of two cylinders, one of 
wood, on which a spiral groove is cut, and round which is coiled a 
long wire of very small diameter, and the other of brass; by means 
of a handle any part of the wire can be unwound from the wooden 
cylinder and wound on to the brass. The coils on the wood cylinder 
being insulated and kept separate from each other by the groove, the 
current passes through the entire length of the wire coiled upon 
that cylinder, but the coils on the brass cylinder not being insulated, 
the current passes immediately from the point of the wire, which is 
in contact with the cylinder, to a spring in metallic communication 
with the wires of the circuit. The effective part of the length of 
the wire is therefore the variable portion which is on the wooden 
cylinder. The cylinders are six inches in length and 1| inch in 
diameter; the threads of the screw are 40 to the inch, and the wire 
is of brass of an inch in diameter. Very thin and badly 

conducting metal is employed in order to introduce a greater Resist¬ 
ance into the circuit; a scale is placed to measure the number of 
coils unwound, and the fractions of a coil are determined by an 
index which is fixed to the axis of one of the cylinders and points to 
the divisions of a graduated scale. 

(401) For measuring very great' resistances, as long telegraph 
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wires, or imperfectly conducting liquids, Wheatstone employs a 
series pf coils of fine silk covered copper wire about the of an 
inch in diameter; two of these coils are 50 feet in length, the others 
are respectively 100, 200, 400, and 800 feet in length. The two 
ends of each coil are attached to short thick wires, fixed to the 
upper fiices of the cylinders, which serve to combine all the coils in 
one continuous length. On the upper face of each cylinder is a 
double brass spring, moveable round a centre, so that its ends may 
rest at pleasure either on the ends of the thick wires ifnited to the 
circuit, or may be removed from them and rest on the wood. In the 
latter position, the current of the circuit must pass through the coil, 
but in the former position the current passes through the spring, 
and removes the entire resistance of the coil from the circuit. 
When all the springs rest on the wires, the resistance of the whole 
series of coils is removed ; but by turning the springs so as to intro¬ 
duce difterent coils into the fcircuit any multiple of 50 feet up to 
1600 may be brought into it. Wheatstone finds that the resistance 
of the entire 1600 feet is equivalent to 218’880 units of resistance, 
or feet of the standard wire (diameter *071 of an inch). He also 
sometimes employs six other cods, each containing 500 yards of wire. 
The reduced length of this series is above 233 miles of the standard 
wire, and by combining this series of coils with the preceding, he is 
able to measure resistances equal to 274-^ nules. For measuring 
comparatively small resistances, Wheatstone employs a cylinder 10^ 
inches in4ength, and 34 in diameter, roimd which is wound 108 coils 
of a copper wire i^^th of an inch thick, any part of w'hich can, by 
turning the cylinder, be included in the circuit; but the thickness, 
length, and material of the wire may be varied according to the 
limits of the variable resistance required to be introduced into the 
circuit, and the degree of accuracy with wliich'these changes are 
required to be measured. This form of rheostat may be usefully 
employed as a regulator of a voltaic current in order to maintain for 
any required length of time precisely the same degree of force, or to 
change it in any required proportion. It would serve as a regulator 
for an electro-magnetic engine. In Volta-typing operations the 
advantage of using the rheostat is obvious, by varying it from time 
to time BO as to keep the needle of the galvanometer (which should 
consist of a single thick plate or wire, making a single convolution) 
to the same point, a current of any required degree of energy may 
be maintained without any notable increase or diminution, for any 
length of time. These two forms of the rheostat are shown in Figs. 
170, 171; Fig. 170 being the instrument employed for great re¬ 
sistances, and Fig. 171 that used when the resistances are smaller. 

X 
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Fig. 170. 



Fig.l7L 
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(402) Bj means of his rhemtat^ Wheatstone has shown that the 
number of turns of the cylinder requisite to reduce the needle of 
the galvanometer from one given degree to another, is an accurate 
measure of the electromotive force of the circuit. He has also 
proved that similar voltaic elements of various magnitudes conform¬ 
ably to theory, have the same electromotive force; that the electro¬ 
motive force increases exactly in the same proportion as the number 
of similar elements arranged in series; and that when an apparatus 
for decomposing water is placed in the circuit, an electromative force 
opposed to that of the battery is called into action, which is constant 
in its amount, whatever may be the amount of the number of 
elements of which the battery consists. The electromotive forces of 
Voltaic elements formed of an amalgam of potassium with zinc, 
copper, and platinum, a solution of a salt of the electro-negative 
metal being ttie interposed liquid, are given: the last combination is 
one of great electromotive energy, and when a voltameter is inter¬ 
posed in the circuit, it decomposes water abundantly. A still more 
energetic electromotive force is exhibited by a voltaic element, con¬ 
sisting of amalgam of potassium, sulphuric acid, and a plate of 
platinum covered with a film of peroxide of lead. A series of 10 
such elements being equal to 33 of Daniell’s, or 50 of Wollpton’s 
cells. 
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CHAPTEE Vin. 

EFPECTS OF THE VOLTAIC CHEEENT. 

LuminouB, thennal, magnetic, and physiological phenomena. 

(403) On comparing the Electricity of the Voltaic battery with that 
of the Electrical battery, we find a difference between the two which 
may be expressed in the three following particulars:—1°. The 
intensity of voltaic Electricity, as compared with statical, is exceed¬ 
ingly low: 2°. The quantity of Electricity set in motion by the 
smallest voltaic circle is almost infinitely greater than that from the 
electrical machine; indeed, it has been shown by Faraday (JSxp. 
Resear.y 371, et seq.) that two wires—one of platinum and one of 
zinc, each one-eighteenth of an inch in diameter—placed five- 
sixteenths of an inch apart, and immersed to the depth of five-eighths 
of an inch in acid, consisting of one drop of oil of vitriol and four 
ounces of distilled water, at a temperature of about 60'’, and con¬ 
nected at the other extremities by a copper wire, eighteen feet long 
and one-eighteenth of an inch thick, yield as much Electricity in 
eight beats of a watch, or rfo of a minute, as an electrical battery, 
consisting of fifteen jars, each containing 184 square inches of glass, 
coated on both sides, and charged by thirty turns of a fifty-inch plate 
machine: 3*. While the discharge of the electrical battery is instan¬ 
taneous ; in the voltaic battery a current circulates in an uninter¬ 
rupted and continuous stream, although the wire uniting the opposite 
ends is constantly tending to restore the electric equilibrium. 

(404) In considering the effects of voltaic Electricity, it will be 
convenient to do so in relation to these three circumstances, as con¬ 
trasting it with ordinary Electricity. In a former chapter it has 
been shown, that a piece of glass or sealing wax rubbed with flannel, 
and held near the cap of the gold-leaf electroscope, causes an imme¬ 
diate divergence of the leaves; but the largest calorimotor that has 
ever been constructed is incapable of producing an equal effect: 
indeed, it is only by the application of the condenser that any indi- 

z 2 
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cations of Electricity can be obtained from it ;* but with a battery of 
nuiny pairs the effect is very distinct, though water be the sole 
exciting agent, as we have already seen (340). And it matters not 
what the size of the plates may be; pairs of copper and zinc, one 
quarter of an inch square, being quite as effectual as plates four 
inches square, numerous alternations being the only requisite. Here 
then we see a remarkable difference between the simple and the 
compound voltaic circle, and between quantity and intensity. From 
the largest calorimotor that was ever constructed, we can obtain no 
direct shock, and only feeble electro-chemical effects, while thirty or 
forty pairs of zinc and copper, four inches square, excited by the 
same acid, will diverge gold leaves, give shocks, and decompose 
acidulated water very rapidly; in general terms it may be stated, 
coeteris paribus, that the quantity of the electric current bears a 
relation to the size of the plates, and the intensity to the number of 
the alternations. 

(405) Thermal and luminous phenomena. —The wonderful heating 
powers of an extensive voltaic battery, and the intense light emitted 
betvreen charcoal points, were noticed in the last chapter (363). In 
the Proceedings of the Electrical Society (4to. volume), a series of 
experiments performed with a sulphate of copper battery, consisting 
of 160 cells, are detailed. The deflagration of mercury is described 
as most brilliant; and the length of the flame between charcoal 
points, was three-fourths of an inch. Zinc turnings were speedily 
deflagrated, and their oxide was seen floating about the room. In 
these experiments, the following interesting result was Jirst obtained: 

* With the aid of the electroscope shown in Fig. 172, constructed by Mr. 

Gassiot, the Rev. Charles Pritchard [PhU, Trans. 
1844) obtained signs of tension in p single cell 
excited by dilute sulphuric acid with platinum 
and zinc. A is a glass vessel, the stem of which 
is well coated with lac; B B* two copper wires 
passing through glass tubes and corks; D D’ gilt 
discs, each about two inches in diazneter, attached 
to the wires; P a copper plate, with a wire passing 
through a glass tube; to the end of the wire is 
attached a narrow slip of gold leaf L. The discs 
must be adjusted with care, so as to allow the 
leaf to be equidistant from each. If B is con¬ 
nected by a wuw attached to the platinum, and B’ to another wire attached to 
the zinc of a single cell of the nitric add battery insulated on a plate of lac, and 
an excited glass rod is approximated very gradually towards the plate P, the gold 
leaf will be attracted to B’, or the disc attached to the zinc; and if excited 
resin is approximated in a similar manner, the gold is then attracted to B or the 
disc attached to the platinum. 
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When the ends of the main wires were placed across each other (at 
about one or two inches from their extremities, not touching, but 
with an intervening stratum of air, the striking distance through 
which the Electricity passed, producing a brilliant light), that wire 
connected with the positive end of the battery became red-hot from 
the point of crossing to its extremity. The corresponding portion 
of the other wire remained comparatively cold. The wires were 
removed from the battery: that which had been made the positive 
was made the negative, and that which had been negative was made 
positive. The results were still the same:—^the positive wire becom¬ 
ing in all cases heated from its end to the point of crossing, and 
finally bending beneath its own weight. When a piece of sulphuret 
of barium was placed on the table, with one wire resting on it, upon 
bringing the other to within the striking distance, the portion conti¬ 
guous to the wire was fused, but could not be collected. When 
sulphuret of lead was similarly placed, the metal was released in 
small quantities, but when sulphuret of antimony was placed in 
circuit the most brilliant effects were obtained. The negative wire 
was firmly held on the sulphuret, and the positive brought to within 
oue-cighth of an inch of it, the heat of the flame immediately disen¬ 
gaged the elements combined with the metal, and they were dissi¬ 
pated in the form of vapour, leaving a small portion of fused metal in 
a state of intense heat. When the main wires were crossed, and 
tlieir ends placed in two similar jars, containing distilled water, in 
about two minutes the water in the positive cell boiled; that in the 
other presenting no such appearance. On applying a powerful 
magnet the flame from the charcoal points obeyed the known laws of 
electro-magnetism, being attracted or repelled as the case might be, 
or following the motion of the magnet if the latter was revolved. 
Jlut when a powerful horse-shoe magnet was held horizontally with 
its north or marked end uppermost, and the wire from the negative 
side of the battery firmly pressed on the magnet, the positive wire 
being brought to w'ithin the striking distance, a brilliant circular 
flame of electrical light was seen to revolve from left to right as the 
hands of a watch. When the position of the magnet was reversed, 
the flame revolved from right to left. The appearance of the flame 
was not unlike that of the brush from the electrical machine received 
on a largo surface, only much more brilliant. 

(406) The colour of the light which attends the voltaic disniptive 
discharge varies with the substances between which the discharge 
passes. If thin metallic leaves be employed, they are deflagrated 
with considerable brilliancy. The beautiful efiects are not, however, 
owing to the combustion of the metals, though in some cases in- 
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creased by this cause, but arise irom a dispersion of their particles 
analogous to that of the more momentaiy explosion of the Leyden 
battery. Gold leaf emits a white light, tinged with blue; silver, a 
beautiful emerald green light; copper, a bluish white light, with red 
sparks; lead, a purple; and zinc, a brilliant white light, tinged with 
red. The experiments may be performed by fixing a plate of polished 
tinned iron to one wire of the battery, and taking up a leaf of any 
metal on the point of the other wire, bringing it in contact with 
the tin plate. Even under distilled water the disruptive discharge 
of the voltaic battery takes place in a stream of brilliant light. 

Fig* 178. Mr. De la Bue has contrived the 

arrangement, shown in Fig. 173, for 
submitting metals to the action of 
the voltaic current. It consists of 
two brass columns surmounted by a 
series of holders which move on 
centres, and any two opposed points 
are brought into contact by a rack 

and pinion adjustment. 

(407) The best method of showing the power of the voltaic current 
to heat metallic wire, is to roll about eighteen inches of wire into a long 
spiral, and to place it in the interior of a glass tube. Fig. 174, its ends 
passing through corks, or attached to screws, so as to be readily con- 

Fig. 174. nected with the terminal wires of the battery: by this 
means a high temperature may be eommunicated to the 
glass tube, though the wire may not be ignited; and by 
immersing it in a small quantity of water, that fluid may 
speedily be raised to its boiling point. When a wdre in the 
voltaic circuit is heated, the temperature frequently rises 
first, or most at one end; but it was shown by Faraday 
that this depends on adventitious circumstances, and is 
not due to any relation of positive or negative, as respects 
the current. Faraday has also shown (Experimental 
Researches^ 853, note) that the same quantity of Elec¬ 
tricity which, passed in a given time, can heat an inch of 
platinum wire of a certain diameter rM hot, can also 
heat a hundred, a thousand, or any length of the same wire, to the 
same degree, provided the cooling circumstances are the same for 
every part, in all cases. ^ 

(408) It was Lieut.-General Fasley who first applied the heating 
power of the galvanic battery to a useful practical purpose. While 
engaged in operations on the river Thames, he was written to by Mr. 
Palmer {Smee's Electro-metallurpy, p. 297), who recommended him 
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to employ the galranic batteiy, instep of the long fuse then in use, 
and after being put in possession of the method of operating, he 
immediately adopted it^ and has since turned it to excellent account 
in the removal of the wreck of the Boyal George at Spithead, as is 
well known. 

(409) The destruction by gunpowder of the Sound Down Cliff on 
the line of the South Eastern Sail way, on Thursday, 26th January, 
1843, is a splendid example of the successful application of a scientific 
principle to a great and important practical purpose. In this grand 
experiment, by a single blast, through the instrumentality of the 
galvanic battery, 1,000,000 tons of chalk were in less than five 
minutes detached and removed, and 10,0002. and twelve months* 
labour saved. 

The following account is abridged firom the Seport in the Times 
newspaper:—“ The experiment has succeeded to admiration, and 
as a specimen of engineering skill, confers the highest credit on 
Mr. Cubitt who planned, and on his colleagues who assisted in carry¬ 
ing it into execution. Everybody has heard of the Shakspeare Cliff, 
it would be superfluous, therefore, to speak of its vast height, were 
not the next cliff to it on the west somewhat higher: that cliff is 
Kound-Down Cliff, the scene and subject cf this day’s operations. 
It rises to the height of 375 feet above high-water mark, and was, till 
this afternoon, of a singularly bold and picturesque character. As a 
projection on this cliff prevented a direct line being taken from the 
eastern mouth of Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel to the western mouth of the 
Shakspear Tunnel, it was resolved to remove, yesterday, no inconsi¬ 
derable portion of it from the rugged base on wrhich it has defied the 
winds and waves of centuries. Three different galleries and three 
different shafts connected with them, were constructed in the cliff. 
The length of the galleries or passages was about 3(X) feet. At the 
bottom of each shaft was a chamber 11 feet long, 5 feet high, and 
4 feet 6 inches wide. In each of the eastern and western chambers, 

5.500 lbs. of gunpowder were placed, and in the centre chamber 

7.500 lbs., maMng in the whole, 18,00Q lbs. The gunpowder was in 
bags, placed in boxes: loose powder was sprinkled over the bags, of 
which the mouths were opened, and the bursting charges were in the 
centre of the main charges. The distance of the eharges from the 
face of the cliff was from 60 to 70 feet. It was calculated that the 
powder, before it could find a vent, must move 100,000 yards of 
chalk, or 200,000 tons. It was confidently expected that it would 
move one million. 

The following preparations were made to ignite this enormous 
quantity of powder:—^At the back of the cliff a wooden shed was 
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constructed, in which three galvanic batteries were erected. Each 
battery consisted of 18 Daniell’s cylinders, and two common batteries 
20 plates each. To these batteries were attached wires which 
communicated at the end of the charge by means of a very fine wire 
of platinum, which the electric current as it passed over it made red 
hot to fire the powder. The wires, covered with ropes, were spread 
upon the grass to the top of the cliff, and then falling over it, were 
carried to the eastern, the centre, and the western chambers. Lieu¬ 
tenant Hutchinson, of the Boyal Engineers, had the command of the 
three batteries, and it was arranged that when he fired the centre, 
Mr. Hodges and Mr. Wright should simultaneously fire the eastern 
and western batteries. The wires were each 1000 feet in length, and 
it was ascertained by experiment that the current will heat platinum 
wire sufiiciently hot to ignite gunpowder to a distance of 2,300 feet 
of wire. 

“Exactly at twenty-six minutes past two o’clock, a low, faint, 
indistinct, indescribable, moaning subterranean rumble was heard, 
and immediately afterwards the bottom of the cliff began to belly 
out, and then almost simultaneously about 500 feet in breadth of the 
summit began gradually but rapidly to sink. There was no roaring 
explosion, no bursting out of fire, no violent and crashing splitting 
of rocks, and comparatively speaking very little smoke: for a pro¬ 
ceeding of mighty and irrepressible force, it had little or nothing of the 
appearance of force. The rock seemed as if it had exchanged its solid 
for a fluid nature, for it glided like a stream into the sea, w'hich was 
at a distance of 100 yards, perhaps more from its base, filling up 
several large pools of water which had been left by the receding tide. 
As the chalk, which crumbled into fragments, flowed into the sea 
without splash or noise, it discoloured the water around with a dark, 
thick, inky-looking fluid; and when the smking mass had finally 
reached its resting place, a dark brown colour was seen on different 
parts of it which had not been carried off the land.” 

(410) The circumstance of so little smoke being seen attendant on 
the combustion of such a prodigious quantity of gunpowder, occa¬ 
sioned to many a good deal of surprise, and induced a belief that the 
whole of the gunpowder had not been fired; but when we consider 
that the smoke owes its visibility principally to the solid and finely 
divided charcoal* which is suspended in it, and that in passing 
through such an immense mass of limestone, it must have been JiU 


• The principal gaaeoufl resulta of the combustion of gunpowder are carbonic 
oxide, carbonic acid, nitrogen, and aulphurous acid; the solid residue consists of 
carbonate and sulphate of potasaa, sulphuret of potassium, and cdiarcoal. 
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tered aB it were from this solid matter, our wonder at the absence of 
smoke on this occasion will cease. 

(411) It was first pointed out by Mr. Grove (PAiZ. Mag. Dec. 
1845; PA*7. Trans. 1847) that there is a striking difierence between 
the heat generated in a platinum wire by a voltaic current according 
as the wire is immersed in atmospheric air or in other gases. He 
found, by including a voltameter in the circuit, that the amount of 
gas yielded by the battery is in some inverse ratio to the heat 
developed in the wire, and by placing a thermometor at a given 
distance he further showed that the radiated heat was in a direct 
ratio with the visible heat. The following remarkable experiment 
was made. Two glass tubes of precisely the same length and internal 
diameter were closed with corks at each extremity; through the 
corks the ends of copper wires penetrated, and joining these were 
coils of fine platinum wire one-eightieth of an inch in diameter and 
3'7 inches long when uncoiled. One tube was filled with oxygen 
and the other with hydrogen, and the tubes thus prepared were 
immersed in two separate vessels in all respects similar to each other, 
and each containing three ounces of water. A thermometer was 
placed in the water in each vessel, the copper wires were connected 
so as to form a continuous circuit with a nitric acid battery of eight 
cells, each cell exposing eight square inches of surface. Dpon the 
circuit being completed, the wire in the tube containing the oxygen 
rose to a white heat, while that in the hydrogen was not visibly 
ignited; the temperature of the water, which at the commencement 
of the experiment was 60“ Pahr. iu each vessel, rose in five minutes 
in the water surrounding the tube of hydrogen from 60* to 70", and 
in that containing the oxygen from 60" to 81*. Here then we have 
the same quantity of Electricity passing through two similar portions 
of wire immersed in the same quantity of liquid, and yet in conse¬ 
quence of their being surrounded by a thin envelope of different 
gases, a large portion of the heat which is developed in one portion 
appears to have been annihilated in the other. Similar experiments 
were made with other gases, and it was found that hydrogen far 
exceeded all other gases in its cooling effect on the ignited wire. 
The following was the order of the gases, both by direct experiment 
and by testing the intensity of ignition by the inverse conducting 
power of the wire as measured by the amount of gas in a voltameter 
included in the circuit. 

• 

Cubic inches of gaa erolved in 

Cues BUTToandlng the win. the ▼oitameter per minute. 

Hydrogen.7-7 

Olefiant gas.7 0 
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Cable Inebee of gu OTOlved In 

GaaseB nuroanding the wire. the voltameter per minute. 

Carbonic oxide.6‘6 

Carbonic acid.6‘6 

Oxygen.6'5 

Nitrogen.6*4 

(412) Experiments were made by Mr. GroTC in order to ascertain 
whether the phenomenon was occasioned by the varying specific heat 
of tfie media surrounding the wire, but the results were of a negative 
character. It then occurred to him that from the recognized analogy 
in chemical character of hydrogen to the metals, this gas may possibly 
possess a certain conducting power, and thus divert a portion of the 
current from the wire. An experiment, however, with a battery of 
600 cells of the nitric acid arrangement failed to show the slightest 
conducting power either in this gas or in atmospheric air. Neither 
can the cooling effects of different gases be in any w'ay connected 
with their specific gravities, since carbonic acid on the one hand and 
hydrogen on the other, produce greater cooling effects than atmo¬ 
spheric air; and olefiant gas, which closely approximates air, and is 
far removed from hydrogen in specific gravity, much more nearly 
approximates hydrogen, and is far removed from air in its cooling 
effect. On the whole, Mr. Grove is inclined to think that although 
influenced by the fluency of the gas, the phenomenon is mainly due 
to a molecular action at the surfaces of the ignited body and of the 
gas. We know that in the recognized effects of radiant heat, the 
physical state of the surface of the radiating or 'absorbing body 
exercises a most important influence on the relative velocities of 
radiation or absorption: thus black and white surfaces are strikingly 
contra-distinguished in this respect. Why,” he asks, “ may not the 
surface of the gaseous medium contiguous to the radiating substance, 
exercise a reciprocal influence ? Why may not the surface of hydro¬ 
gen be as black, and that of nitrogen as white to the ignited wire P” 
Mr. Grove thinks this notion to be more worthy of consideration as 
it may establish a link of continuity between the cooling effects of 
different gaseous media, and the mysterious effects of surface in 
catalytic combinations and decompositions by solids such as platinum. 
Whatever may ultimately prove to be the real cause of the cooling 
influence of different gases, it is evident from Mr. Grove’s experi¬ 
ments, that it is to be referred to some specific action of Jiydflrogen^ as 
the differences of effect of all gases other than hydrogen and its 
compounds, are quite insignificant when compared with the differences 
between the hydrogenous and other gases. Mr. Grove (the tendency 
of whose mind is to make practical applications of the facts disclosed 
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by science) suggests that the experiments now detailed may ulti¬ 
mately find some beneficial applications in solving the problem ot 
a safety-light for mines . A light which is just able to support 
itself under the cooling effect of atmospheric air, would be extin¬ 
guished by air mixed with hydrogenous gas; indeed it is almost 
impossible to obtain the voltaic arc in hydrogen, though in nitrogen, 
which is equally incapable of combining with the termmals, it can 
be obtained without difficulty. 

(413) Fig. 175 represents the appearance presented b;^ the voltaic 

Fig. 176. 



fiame between pencils of well-burnt boxwood charcoal, or which 
answers better, between pencils formed of that plumbago-like sub¬ 
stance found lining the interior of long used coal-gas retorts. The 
arched form of the flame is owing to the ascensional force of the 
heated air. With respect to the charcoal light, it was noticed by 
De la Five, with a Grove’s battery of forty pairs (Proc. Elect. Soc.), 
that the luminous arc cannot be obtained between two charcoal points 
until after the two points have been in contact, and are heated 
around this point of contact. We may then by separating them 
gradually succeed in having between them a luminous arch an inch 
or more in length. Wood charcoal, which, after having been power¬ 
fully ignited, has been quenched by means of water, is that which 
gives the most beautiful light, on account of its con¬ 
ducting power being increased. Coke, though it 
succeeds as well as charcoal, does not give so brilliant 
and white a light: it is always rather bluish, and 
sometimes red. The transfer of particles of carbon 
from the positive to the negative pole, whilst the 
luminous arch is produced, is evident; but it is espe¬ 
cially sensible in vacuo. Fig. 176. A cavity is observed 
to be formed in the point of the positive charcoal, pre¬ 
senting the appearance of a hollow cone, in which the 
solid cone, formed by the deposition of particles of 
carbon, might penetrate almost exactly. The pheno¬ 
menon is almost the same in the air, except that the 
accumulation of carbon on the *negative point is less, 
because a portion of the molecules bums in the transfer; 
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and the positive point presents only a flat instead of a hollow surface. 
This latter result probably arises from the combustion of the thin 
exterior of the hollow cone, which must be formed in air as well as 
in vacuo. 

It is this more rapid consumption of the positive, than the negative 
carbon which has hitherto been one of the chief difficulties in the 
application of the electric light to practiced illumination. Many 
attempts have been made to overcome this difficidty, but the most 
simple, perfect, and portable apparatus are those invented by M. 
Jules Duboscq and by M. Deleuil. The object to be attained is the 
maintenance of the charcoal terminals at a constant distance from 
each other. The low*er or positive carbon is in Duboscq’s lamp pressed 
upwards by a spring, the action of which is regulated by an endless 
screw set in motion by a lever, which is worked by an electro-magnet; 
this electro-magnet, enclosed in the pillar of the lamp, is only active 
w’hen the circuit is complete, the moment therefore the charcoal 
terminals become separated, its iron keeper is detached, and the 
action of the spring, previously restrained by the screw, is put in 
force, and the carbon terminals are again brought into contact. The 
light is by this means kept tolerably constant. Deleuil’s regulator 
Fig. 177. is shown in Fig. 177. The negative 

carbon N is attached to a metal rod, 
which slides through the ball D with 
siifficient friction to remain perma¬ 
nent wherever it may be placed ; 
the positive carbon P rises gradually 
by the operation of the voltaic 
current itself, so as to preserve a 
constant interval between N and 
P. The apparatus by which this is 
effected is situated beneath the frame 
of the instrument, and is shown 
separately in Fig. 178. A lever. A, 
is attached at one end to the spiral 
B, the other being retained between 
the points of two screws, so that 
the lever itself has freedom of 
motion vertically, but to a very small 
extent about the pivot L. £ is an 
electro-magnet round which the 
battery current circulates. I is a 
steel spring in contact with one of •the teeth of the vertical rod K, 
which carries the positive carbon P. C is an apparatus for regulating 
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the spring B. Suppose now *^8-178. 

the voltaic current to pass with 
its full intensity round the 
electro-magnet E,the armature 
on the lever will be imme¬ 
diately attracted, the resistance 
of the spiral R will be over¬ 
come, that end. of the lever 
will descend, and the rod K 
will be restrained or trigged by the spring I: as the distance 
between the ignited carbon N P increases, the current circulating 
round the electro-magnet gradually diminishes, till the force of the 
spiral R predominates; that end of the lever now rises, and the 
spring I forces the rod K upwards, the carbons are thus again 
brought into contact, the current again circulates round the electro¬ 
magnet, th|^ rod K is again restrained, and in this way a series of 
periodic movements is kept up, the result of which is to keep the 
carbon terminals constantly within the proper distance for the 
passage of the disruptive discharge. To preserve the ignited termi¬ 
nals from the cooling influence of the external air, they are enclosed 
in a glass cylinder and a metallic reflector R, which may be removed 
at pleasure, is placed behind them. 

Pig. 179 represents the arrangement of Poucault’s experiment of 


Fig. 179. 



throwing the image of the carbon terminals during ignition by means 
of a lens on a screen. It shows in a beautiful manner the gradual 
wearing away of the positive and the increase of the negative carbons. 
The small globules or specs observed on the charcoal arise from the 
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fusion of the minute quantities of silica contained in the coal. When 
the voltaic current is thrown on, the negative carbon first becomes 
luminous, but the light from the positive is afterwards much the 
most intense, and as this is the terminal which wears away, it should 
be somewhat thicker than the other. 

(414) On refiecting on the remarkable difierence between the 
heating effects of the positive and negative wires of the voltaic 
battery (405), it occurred to Mr. Orove (JBhil, Mag. vol. xvi. p. 478) 
that it might be due to fhe interposed medium, and that were there 
any analogy between the state assumed by voltaic electrodes in 
elastic media, and that which they assume in electrolytes^ it would 
follow that the chemical action at the positive electrode in atmo* 
spheric air would be more violent than that at the negative, ^nd that 
if the chemicd action were more violent, the heat would necessarily 
be more intense. 

By experiments performed with an arrangement of thirty-six pairs 
of his nitric acid battery, Mr. Grove established the following 
points:— 

1*. If zinc, mercury, or any oxidable metal constitute the positive 
electrode, and platinum the negative one, in atmospheric air, while 
the disruptive discharge is taken between them, a voltameter inclosed 
in the circuit, yields considerably more gas than with the reverse 
arrangement. 

2®. In an oxidating medium, the brilliancy and length of the arc 
are (with certain conditions) directly as the oxidability of the metals 
between which the discharge is taken. 

3®. In an oxidating medium the heat and consumption of metal is 
incomparably greater at the anode than at the cathode. 

4". If the disruptive discharge be taken in dry hydrogen, in azote, 
or in a vacuum, no difference is observable between the heat and 
light, whether the metals be oxidable or inoxidable, or whether the 
oxidable metal constitute the positive or negative*electrode. 

5®. The volume of oxygen absorbed by the disruptive discharge 
taken between a positive electrode of zinc and a negative one of 
platinum in a vessel of atmospheric air, is equal to that evolved by a 
voltameter included in the same circuit. 

(415) A remarkable analogy between the electrolytic and disrup¬ 
tive discharges is here presented, but there are two elements which 
obtain in the latter which have little or no influence on the former, 
viz., the volatility and state of aggregation of the conducting body. 
This was shown remarkably in the case of iron, which in air or in 
oxygen gave a most brilliant voltaic arc, while in hydrogen, or a 
vacuum, with the same power, a feeble spark only was perceptible at 
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the moment of disruption. Mercury, on the other hand, gave a 
tolerably brilliant spark in hydrogen, azote, or a racuum, and one 
more nearly approaching to that which it gives in air. 

(416) It has been established by Faraday, that in electrolysis, a 
voltaic crirrent can only pass by the derangement of the molecules of 
matter; that the quantity of the current which passes is directly 
proportional to the atomic disturbance it occasions: he deduces from 
this, that the quantity of Electricity united with the atoms of bodies 
is as their equivalent numbers, or in othe^prords, that the equivalent 
numbers of different bodies serve as the exponents of the comparative 
quantities of Electricity associated with them (JExperimental Be- 
searches, 518,624,732,783,836,839). Now,” observes Mr. Grove, 
“what takes place in the disruptive discharge? When we see 
dazzling flame between the terminals of a voltaic batteiy^ do we see 
Electricity, or do we not rather see matter, detached, as Davy sup¬ 
posed, by the mysterious agency of Electricity, and thrown into a 
state of intense chemical or mechanical action? li^tter is un¬ 
doubtedly detached during the disruptive discharge, and this discharge 
takes its tone and colour from the matter employed. Now, as this 
separation is effected by Electricity, Electricity must convey with it 
either the identical quantity of matter with which it is associated, or 
more or less; more it can hardly convey, and if less, some portion of 
Electricity must pass in an insulated state or unassociated with 
matter, and some with it.” Mr. Grove proceeded to institute some 
experiments with a view of determining whether the quantity of 
matter detached by the voltaic disruptive discharge was definite for a 
definite current, or bore a direct equivalent relation to the quantity 
electrolyzed in the liquid portions of the same circuit. The great 
difficulties attending such an inquiry defied accurate results; but 
sufficient was gathered to afford strong grounds for presumption that 
the separation of matter in the voltaic arc is definite for a definite 
quantity of Elcctiicity, and that the all important law of Faraday is 
capable of much extension; and uniting this view with the experi¬ 
ments of Faraday on the identity of Electricity from different sources, 
and with those of Fusinieri on the statical electrical discharge, it 
would follow as a corollary that every disturbance of electrical equili¬ 
brium is inseparably connected with an equivalent disturbance of the 
molecules of matter. 

(417) In a paper published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society {Bhil. Trans, part i., 1847), De la Rive has communicated 
some further researches on the voltaic arc, and on the influence 
which magnetism exerts on it, and on bodies transmitting interrupted 
electric currents. The length of the luminous arc has a relation to 
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the greater or less facility with which the Bubstances composing the 
electrodes possess of being se-gregated, a facility which may depend 
upon their temperature diminishing their cohesion, upon their 
tendency to oxidize, upon their molecular state, and, lastly, upon 
their peculiar nature. Carbon is one of the substances which pro¬ 
duces the longest luminous arc, a property which it derives from its 
molecular condition, which renders it particularly fnable. When a 
plate of platimun was made the positive electrode to a point of 
platinum, thf negative el#trode of a nitric acid battery of fifty pairs 
in rarefied air, a circular spot presenting the appearance of one of 
Nobili’s coloured rings was formed on the plate, the result evidently 
of the oxidation of the platinum: it was not so vivid in ordinary air. 
When the plate was negative, and the point positive, the former 
became covered with a white circular spot formed of a vast number 
of minute grains of platinum, which having been raised to a high 
temperature, remained adhering to the surface. This also was larger 
in the pneu|^atic vacuum. With a point of coke negative, and a 
plate of platinum positive, an arc more than twice as long as before 
was obtained, and the light, instead of being a cone, was composed of 
a multitude of luminous jets diverging from different points of the 
plate, and tending to various parts of the point of coke; the heat was 
also much greater, and the platinum plate was soon perforated. 
With the point of coke positive, and the platinum plate negative, the 
heat was still very great though the arc was less. With a platinum 
plate and zinc point the effects were most brilliant, white oxide of 
the metal being precipitated (in air) upon the platinum plate, and a 
black deposit in the vacuum of the air pump. An iron point gave in 
air a deposit of red oxide, and in rarefied air a deposit of black oxide. 
With a point and plate of copper the arc had a beautiful green colour. 
When mercury was used the luminous effect was most brilliant, the 
metal was excessively agitated, rising up in the form of a cone when 
it was positive, and sinking considerably below the positive point 
when it was negative. 

When the arc is formed, it is those parts of the circuit which 
present the greatest resistance to the current which become thh 
hottest. The metal, which is the worst conductor, is the most 
strongly heated. When both the conductors are of the same material 
the development of heat is not uniform, it being much greater on the 
positive side. With a silver positive and platinum negative point, 
the latter becomes incandescent, the silver being much less heated; 
w ith two silver or two platinum points the positive one alone becomes 
incandescent throughout its whole length. 

In consequence of its good conducting power, a voltaic battery will 
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heat to redness a greater length of silver vrire than of platinum; 
nevertheless, if a compound wire be formed of several alternate links 
of platinum and silver, as shown in Fig. 180, and disposed between 
the poles of a powerful Fig. 180. 

battery, the platinum links 
will become red hot during 
the passage of the current, 
while the alternate silver 
links will remain dark. The 
charge, which passes freely along the silver, meets with* resistance 
enough in the platinum, to produce ignition. 

(418) Injlueme of mc^netism on the voltaic arc .—It was first 
observed by Davy that a powerful magnet acts upon the voltaic arc, 
as upon a moveable conductor traversed* Fig. 182. Fig. 181. 
by an electric current; it attracts and 
repels it, and this attraction and repulsion 
manifests itself by a change in the form 
of the arc, which may even become broken 
by too great an attraction or repulsion. 

Fig. 181 represents the voltaic flame be¬ 
tween two cylinders of plumbago, and 
Fig. 182 the curved form which it assumes under the influence of a 
magnetic pole. 

De la Bive found that an arc cannot be formed between two iron 
points when they are magnetized, unless they are brought veiy close, 
and then, instead of a quick luminous discharge, sparks fly with noise 
in all directions, as if the transported particles disengaged themselves 
from the positive electrode with great difficulty. The noise is analo¬ 
gous to the sharp, hissing sound of steam issuing from a locomotive, 
and this is the case whatever may be the nature of the negative 
electrode. When a plate of platinum was placed upon one of the 
poles of a powerful electro-magnet, and a point of the same metal 
vertically above it, and the voltaic arc produced between the point 
and the plate, the former being positive and the latter negative, a 
sharp hissing sound was heard; when the conditions were reversed 
the effect was totally different; the luminous arc no longer maintained 
its vertical direction when the electro-magnet w'as charged, but took 
an oblique direction, as if it had been projected outwards towards 
the edge of the plate; it was broken incessantly each time, being 
accompanied by a sharp and. sadden noise similar to the discharge 
of a Leyden jar. The direction in which the are was projected 
depended on that of the current producing it, as likewise on the 
position of the plate on one or other of the two poles. When a copper 
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plate was made the positive electrode on a.pole of the electro-magnet, 
that portion of the surface lying underneath the negative poiut 
piipsented a spot in the form of a helix, as if the metal melted in this 
locality had undergone a gyratory motion round a centre, at the 
same time that it was uplifted in the shape of a cone towards the 
point. The curve of the helix was fringed with tufts similar to those 
which mark the passage of positive Electricity in a Leyden jar. 
When the plate was negative, and the point positive, no such marks 
were produced^. With two copper points, the hissing sound was so 
loud, as to hear a resemblance to distant discharges of musketry, but 
for this the magnet was required to be very powerful, and the battery 
power intense. The hissing sound was the result of the easy and 
continuous transport of matter more or less liquefied from the 
positive electrode, whUe the detonations were probably the effect of 
the resistance opposed by the same matter, to the disintegration of 
its particles when it was not sufficiently heated. 

(419) The magnet causes these effects by producing a change in 
the molecular constitution of the matter of the electrode, or rather in 
the highly diffused ipatter which forms the voltaic arc. That the magnet 
really does exert a molecular modification of the particles of matter 
subjected to its influence, is proved by the sounds produced when electric 
currents are sent through metallic bars when placed on the poles of the 
electro-magnet; bars of iron, tin, zinc, bismuth, and even of lead, emit 
distinct sounds when traversed by a current from five to ten pairs of 
the nitric acid battezj, while resting on the pole of a powerful magnet; 
copper, platinum, and silver bars do the same, and mercury enclosed 
in a tube of glass emits mi intense sound. De la £ive also found 
that helices of metals were sonorous, as were dilute sulphuric acid, and 
solution of common salt. It is the opinion of Be la Hive that the 
influence of magnetism on all conducting bodies impresses on them, 
as long as it lasts, a molecular constitution similar to that which iron 
and generally all bodies susceptible of magnetism possess naturally. 

(420) Por experiments on the sounds produced in metallic wires 
by the passage of a voltaic current through or round them, a soimding' 
board may be employed on which the wires or rods are kept in a state 
of tmision, by a weight of nine or ten pounds; the electric current may 
be sent through the wires, or through helices of copper wire 
surrounding but not touching them; the current must not be 
continuous, but broken at regular intervals by means of a 
contrivance called a commutator. Those metals which are the worst 
conductors give the most pronounced effects, but iron fiur surpasses 
every other metal, after which comes platinum. The sound given out 
by a well-annealed iron wire, when it transmits the current, is very 
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strong, greAtly resembling the sound of church beUs in the distance. 
De la Bire suggests that it might perhaps be advantageously employed 
in the electric telegraph. The tone of the sound varies with the 
velocity with which the discontinuous currents succeed each other •, 
when the succession is very rapid, the sound resembles the noise 
which the wind makes wjien it blows strongly. 

(421) The vibratory motion which results from the magnetization 
and demagnetization of soft iron is ^hown by the following beautiful 
experiment. In the interior of a bobbin, or a bottle surrounded with 
a wire rolled into a helix, are placed some very small discs or filings of 
iron; when the discontinuous current traverses the wire of the helix, 
the discs or filings are seen to be agitated, and to revolve round each 
other in the most remarkable manner, the filings have the perfect 
appearance of being in ebullition; if the current is intense, they dart 
in the form of jets like so many fountains. The motion of the filings 
is attended with a noise similar to that of a liquid when it is boiling. 

(422) The heating power of the voltaic flame is so intense that 
the most refractory substances succumb to it; platinum, iridium, and 
titanium, which withstand the heat of the most ppwer- Fig. 188. 
ful furnace, are readily fused. To exhibit these eifects 
a small canty is bored in the positive gas coke electrode, 
which serves as a crucible. Fig. 183 ; into this the 
metal is placed, and the current is transmitted from a 
battery of not less than twenty of Grove’s or Bun¬ 
sen’s arrangements, as shown in the figure; the metals 
are not only fused, but are actually converted into 
vapour and disappear. 

(423) The conducting powers of metals, or their capacity for trans¬ 
mitting Electricity, have been estimated very difierently by different 
experimenters, as will be seen by the following ta*ble, in which the 
relative lengths of wires which, with equal diameters, conduct the 
same quantity of Electricity, are expressed in numbers. 





Copper . 

. 100 

Gold 

. 03*6 

Silver 

. 73*6 

Zinc 

. 28*6 

Platinum 

. 16*4 

Iron 

. 16*8 

Tin . . 

. 16*5 

Lead 

. 8*3 

Mercury . 

. 3*46 

Potassium 

1*33 


OHM. 


Copper 

. 100 

Gold . 

. 67*4 

Silver 

. 36*6 

Zinc . 

. 33*3 

Brass 

. 28*0 

Iron . 

. 17*4 

Platinum . 

. 171 

Tin . 

. 16*8 

Lead. 

. .0*7 


DJlTT. 


Silver 

. 1091 

Copper 

. 100* 

Gold 

. 72-7 

Lead 

. 69*1 

Platinum . 

. 18*2 

Palladium 

. 16*4 

Iron . 

. 14*6 


X 2 
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LBHZ. AT 32® 

Silver . 

BAHB. 

136-25 

BEISS. 

Silver . 

148-74 

POITILLBT. 

Gold ■ . . 

103-5 

Copper . 

100- 

Copper . 


100-00 

Copper 

100-0 

Gold 

79-79 

Gold . 


88-87 

Platinum 

22-5 

Tin 

30-84 

Cadmium 


38-35 

Brass 

(16-2 

Brass 

29-33 

Brass 


27-70 

1234 

Iron 

17-74 

Palladium 


18-ie 

Cast Steel 

(13-0 

Lead 

14-62 

Iron 


17-66 

(20-8 

Platinum 

14-16 

Platinum. 


16-62 

Iron 

(16-6 

« 


Tin 


14-70 

118-2 



Nickel . 
Lead 


13-15 

10-32 

Mercury . 

2-6 


Hams gives the following order {Trans. Royal Soe. EdinhurgTi,\^4t) 
but does not express the relative conducting powers numerically;— 
silver, copper, zinc, gold, tin, iron, platinum, lead, antimony, mercury, 
bismuth. His mode of examination was to pass the current from 
the battery through equal lengths and sizes of the respective wires, 
his electro-thermometer (Fig. 94) being included in the circuit; the 
conducting powers of the metals, w'hich were kept cool by being 
surrounded with cold water, were estimated by the height to which 
the liquid rose in the stem of the instrument. By thus experimenting 
Harris arrived at the following deductions. 

1®. That for certain and given small forces, the differences in the 
conducting powers vanish, each metal being equally efficient. 2°. The 
differences in conducting powers become more apparent withfh a 
certain limit as the force of the battery increases. 3®. The principle 
arrived at by Mr. Children, that the heat evolved by a metal whilst 
transmitting a charge is in some inverse ratio of the conducting 
power, is only true in employing charges within the limit of the 
transmitting power, and when the force is great, the best conductor is 
most heated, when less, the inferior conductor. 

(424) Some other results obtained by Harris with his electro- 
thermometer are worth recording. The heat excited in a metallic 
wire by a simple voltaic arrangement is exactly in the inverse ratio oi 
the distance between the plates, and directly as the quantity of metal 
i mm ersed in the exciting liquid. When the wire is very thin, it is 
more heated by a feeble current than a thick one, but with au 
increased power, the thick wire is the most heated, the thin wire 
being unable to transmit the whole of the power. The influence of 
heat in diminishing the conducting power of a metal is shown by 
including a length of about 6 inches in the circuit together with the 
electro-thermometer, and when the liquid is at its greatest height, 
heating it by a spirit lamp, the fluid immediately falls, and continues 
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to descend, as the wire becomes more and more heated; on remoying 
the lamp, and allowing the wire to cool, the liquid recovers its former 
elevation; when, on the contrary, the wire is artificially cooled by 
pouring ether on it, the efiect on the electrometer is increased. A 
wire that is heated to redness* through its entire length by a voltaic 
battery, may be fused by suddenly dipping a port®n of it in cold 
water, which is the common mode of demonstrating the influence 
exerted by heat on the conducting power of metals. With a series 
of 160 cells of the constant battery, Walker was utiable to heat 
platinum wire Tj^ th of an inch in diameter, though sixty inches of 
ri^rth of an inch in diameter were made red-hot. But with the same 
battery arranged in a different manner, thirty-four inches of the 
thicker, and only twenty-seven of the thinner were heated. The size 
of the wire heated by a battery depends on the extent of the surface 
of the electro-motive elements, the length heated depends on the 
number of the series, the quantity of Electricity remaining the same. 
This has been verified by Walker, in his experiments with the 
constant battery above referred to (Trans. Elect. 8oc. p. 69), and is 
precisely what theory would lead us to expect. Earaday found (jEr. 
JResear. 853, note) that the same quantity of water was decomposed 
by a battery, whether half-an-inch or eight inches of red-hot wire 
were included in the circuit, and he observes that a fine wire may 
even be used as a rough but ready regulator of a voltaic current; 
for if k be made part of the circuit, and the larger wires communi¬ 
cating with it be shifted nearer to, or further apart, so as to keep the 
portion of wire in the circuit sensibly at the same temperature, the 
current passing through it will be nearly uniform. 

(425) Magnetic phenomena. —The influence of magnetism on the 
voltaic arc has already been alluded to; the consideration of the 
mutual relations of the magnetic and electrical forces belongs to 
another division of our subject, and we only refer to them here for 
the purpose of describing some instruments which are much used for 
determining the intensity of hydro-electric currents. These instru¬ 
ments are called galvanometers or galvano-multipliers, and are founded 
on the important discovery of Oersted, made in the year 1819. The 
fundamental fact observed by this philosopher was, that when a 
magnetic needle is brought near the connecting medium (whether a 
metallic wire, or charcoal, or even saline fluids, of a closed voltaic 
circle), it is immediately deflected from its natural position, and 
takes up a new one, depending on the relative positions of the needle 
and wire. If the connecting medium is placed horizontally over the 
needle, that pole of the latter which is nearest to the negative end of 
the battery always moves westward; if it is placed under^ the same 
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pole moYes to the east. If the connecting wire is placed parallel 
with the needle, that is, brought into the same horizontal plane in 
which the needle was moving, then no motion of the needle in that 
plane takes place, but a tendency is exhibited in it to move in a 
vertical circle, the pole nearest the Mgaiim side of the battexy being 


^ depressed when the wire is to 

^ jr ' * the west of it, and elevated when 

^ ^ __ it is placed on the eastern side. 

^'A I ^ battery current be sent 

f ' ' above and below the needle at 

i j ' the same time, but in oppo- 

A site directions, the deflection is 

more powerful, for the current 
traversing the wire above the 
needle conspires equally with the current passing along the wire 
below, to deflect the needle from its natural position, and to bring 
it into a new one, nearer to right angles to the plane of the wire. 

(426) If, instead of simply passing once over and once under the 
needle, the conducting wire be caused to make a great number of 
convolutions, the deflecting power of the current will be propor¬ 
tionately increased, aand an instrument will be obtained by which 
very feeble currents may. be readily detected. This then is the ' 
principle of the galvanometer^ the simplest form of which is shown in 
Fig. 184, but to which, to adapt it to the detection of very minute 
currents, various forms have been given; in all the convolutions of 
195 . the wire are multiplied, and 

the lateral transfer of Elec¬ 



tricity prevented by coating it 
with silk or sealing-wax. 

Fig. 185 is a vertical section 
of the torsion galvanometer of 
the late Professor Bitchie. 
The following is his descrip¬ 
tion of its construction:— 
“ Take a fine copper wire, 
and cover it writh a thin 
coating of sealing-wax, roll it 
about a heated cylinder, an 
inch or two in diameter, ten, 
twenty, and any number of 
times, according to the delicacy 
of the instrument required. 
Press together the opposite 
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sides of tbe circular coil till they become parallel, and about an 
inch, or an inch and a half long. Fii the coil in a proper sole, and 
connect the ends of the wires with two small metallic cups, for 
holding each a drop of mercury. Paste a circular slip of paper, 
divided into equal parts horizontally, on the upper half of the coil, 
and having a black line drawn through its centre, ^nd in the same 
direction with the middle of the coil. Fix a small magnet, made of 
a common sewing needle, or piece of steel wire, to the lower end of a 
fine glass thread, while the upper end is securely fixe;^ with sealing- 
wax in the centre of a moveable index, asT in the common torsion 
balance. The glass thread should be inclosed in a tube of glass, 
w'hich fits into a disc of thick plate glass, covering the upper side of 
the wooden box containing the coil and magnetic needle.” {PMh 
Trans 1830, p. 218.) 

(427) The sensibility of this instrument is very much increased 
by neutralizing the magnetic infiuence of the earth, by employing 
two needles, which was first done by Professor Gumming of 
Cambridge, and afterwards on an improved principle by Nobili. The 
neutralizing needle in his instrument is attached to the principal 
one; placing them one above another and parallel to each other, but 
with their poles in opposite directions. They are fixed by being 
passed through a straw, suspended from a thread. The distance 
between the needles is such as to allow the upper coil of the wires to 
pass between them, an opening being purposely’left, by the separa¬ 
tion of the wires at the middle of that coil, to allow the middle of 
the straw to pass freely through it. A graduated circle on which 
the deviation of the needle is measured, is placed over the wire, on 
the upper surface of the frame of the instrument, having an aperture 
in its centre for the free passage of the needle and straw. The whole 
of this arrangement will be easily understood, by imagining another 
needle to be suspended to the one above the coil in Fig. 185, moving 
within the wire, and having its poles turned the reverse of those of 

.the upper needle. The instrument as thus constructed is called the 
astatic needle galvanometer. In Nobili’s instrument, the frame was 
twenty-two lines long, twelve wide, and six high. The wire was of 
copper covered with silk, one-fifth of a line in diameter, and from 
twenty-nine to thirty feet in length, making seventy-two revolutions 
round the frame. The needles were twenty-two lines long, three 
lines wide, a quarter of a line thick, and they were placed on the straw 
five lines apart from each other. 

(428) The advantages of NobiH’s instrument consist in the direc¬ 
tive force, arising from the infiuence of the earth’s magnetism being 
nearly balanced, and a double rotatory tendency being given to the 
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needles. The lower needle is acted upon by the sum of the forces 
of the currents in every part of the coU, and the upper needle is 
acted upon by the excess of force in the upper current which is 
nearest to it, which force, of course, acts in a direction the reverse 
of that in which it acts upon the lower needle, being situ|ited on the 
opposite side; but since the poles are also in a reversed position, the 
rotatory tendency becomes the same in both needles. M. LebaUiff 
has extended the principle of Nobili’s galvanometer, by employing 
four needles, tyro within the coil, having their poles similarly situated, 
and one above, and one below, having their poles reversed. He 
likewise employs fiVe parallel wires, each sixty feet long for the coil, 
instead of one length of three hundred feet; by this means the 
current is divided into five parts, and made to flow through five 
different channels, with the alleged advantage of increasing the 
quantity, and diminishing the intensity of the Electricity; it is not 
decided whether this is the case, nor is the advantage of employing 
lour needles sufficiently obvious. 

Fig. 186 represents an elegant modification of Nobili’s galva¬ 
nometer. The bobbin is surrounded with 
some two or three thousand turns of very 
and well-insulated copper wire. The needles 
are suspended by a single fibre of bleached 
and baked silk. When the instrument is 
not in use the upper needle rests on 
a graduated card, from which it is raised 
when about to be put in action, by a simple 
mechanical contrivance, at the top of the 
glass shade. The axis joining the two needles 
must be brought exactly in the centre of the 
card, which is easily effected by means of 
adjusting screws. The upper needle is brought exactly to zero 
of the scale by turning the card, by means of a button, under¬ 
neath the base of the instrument. A good galvanometer should 
not make more than two oscillations a minute, and should return 
exactly to zero. It is almost needless to say, that the table on which 
it stands should contain no iron, and that all iron vessels should be 
removed, as far as possible, from its neighbourhood. It is covered 
with a glass case, to protect it from currents of air.* So exquisite a 
test of the presence of minute quantities of Electricity, is a delicate 
galvanometer, that, by it, Schoenbein (JPog. Asm. xlv. p. 263) was 
able to prove a change in the composition of chloride of cobalt, when 
that salt in solution was changed blue by the ^tion of heat. 

^ (429) The following illustration of the increase of the power of 
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the current by employing the astatic system, is given by Peschell 
(Elements of Phtfsies, voL iii. p. 107) : Suppose that the multiplier 
wire wound 333 times, then the original current would act on the 
lower needle with a force of 666, and on the njiper with a force of 
333 times, what it would have possessed had the wire made but a 
single circuit; adding both together, with a force 999, or 1000 times 
as great. Both needles made, with a similar position of their*poles, 
57 vibrations in a minute, an astatic needle only b. As the direct¬ 
ing force of the earth’s magnetism is proportional to the squares of 
these numbers, in the common needle this force will be 3248, and in 
the astatic needle 81; in the latter therefore it is 40 times less, and 
by consequence the electric current acts with 40 times the force 
upon it. The deflecting power of the original current will therefore 
be increased by this galvanometer 1000 x 40=40,000 times. The 
two needles in the astatic galvanometer, should be as sitnilar as pos¬ 
sible, but not of precisely the same magnetic power, a slight degree 
of directive force being necessary in the system, otherwise it would 
remain ib equilibrium in all azimuths. The frame on which the 
wire is wound should not be fixed, but moveable upon an axis, so 
that by a simple mechanical contrivance it may be brought into any 
required position with respect to the needles. ^ 

(430) The sensibility of a galvanometer is judged of by the slow¬ 
ness of the oscillations' of its magnetic system; it may be considered 
sufficiently delicate, if they are at the rate of one a minute: but it 
not unfrequcntly happens that either fixim too strong a current, 
being sent through the instrumenc;—from the contiguity of a mag¬ 
netic bar;—from the reaction of the magnetism of the two needles; 
or from some difierence in their dimensions, and the quality of the 
steel; the galvanometer after a time loses a portion of its sensibility. 
By subjecting the needles to the following treatment, (Matteucci) 
the original delicacy of the instrument may be restored, but the 
operation requires considerable care and tact, and it is not an un¬ 
usual occurrence, to spend whole days in the arrangement of a galva¬ 
nometer for a course of delicate experiments. The first thing to be 
done is to note carefiilly the duration of an oscillation, then to ascer¬ 
tain which is the weaker of the two needles, for this purpose i^he 
upper one is first removed; if now the system remain in its position, 
it is clear that the needle removed is more feeble than the other; 
if, on the other hand, the needle which remains, returns of itself, it is 
evident that the needle taken away was the stronger of the two. 
The weak needle is then re-magnetized by pMamg a small bar magnet 
a few times along it from end to end, taking especial care not to 
arrest the motion of the bar or to return it on itself: the needle is 
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then returned to its place, and the duration of an oscillation of the 
system again determined; if it has become greater, a proof is obtained 
that the sensibility of the galvanometer has been increased: should 
too much magnetism have been given to the needle, a portion must 
be taken away by reversing the motion of the magnetising bar along 
it. This is a nice operation and frequently gives a good deal of 
trouble. 

(431) It is usual for the maker of a galvanometer to mark on the 

scale, an indication by which the experimenter is enabled to ascertain 
from the direction of the deviation of the needle, the direction of the 
current. For this purpose we find marked on the scale two letters 
A and B, the same two letters are also marked on* the side of the two 
extremities of the galvanometer. By a first experiment, the operator 
determines once for all, by means of a single electro-motive element, 
zinc and copper for instance, to which letter the point of the needle 
is carried according as the current enters into the wire of the instru¬ 
ment by the extremity A or B; of course in the single voltaic pair 
the current is from the copper to the zinc. • 

(432) Before commencing a series of experiments, the marked in¬ 
dications of the galvanometer should be verified, which may easily be 
done by plunging the extremities of two wires, platina and copper, 
into distilled water, and allowing the current of Electricity thereby 
determined to pass through the instrument, the direction of the 
current is from the platinum to the copper, through the galvanome¬ 
ter. 

(433) In his researches in electro-physiology, M. Dubois Boymond 
employed a galvanometer containing 4560 coils of copper wire, and 
he has more recently had an apparatus constructed by M. Sauerwald 
of Berlin, with from 25,000 to 30,000 coils; w'ith this instrument, be 
detected the existence of electric currents in nerves and in muscles; 
but to fit it for these delicate investigations, it was necessary to 
make corrections for certain irregularities of action, arising from two 
causes; from the axes of the needles never being rigorously pa¬ 
rallel, in consequence of which the system is never accurately in the 
meridian; and tecond, from the impossibility of obtaining copper 
wiiB absolutely free from iron, the consequence of which is that the 
needle neyer stands exactly at zero. The correction applied by Dubois 
Beymond is an improvement of that originally adopted by Nobili, and 
consists in placing in the interior of the galvanometer, facing the 
zero, a small magnetized fragment of an inch in length, which com¬ 
pensates the disturbing action as long as the needles are near zero, 
but the action of which is null, as soon as they move through a few 
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(434) The Sine Galvanometer (Fig. 187), connista of a single 
magnetized needle surrounded with a coil which is moveable on its 
axis; it acts on the principle that the intensity of the current varies 
as the sine of the angle of deflection^ and is applicable rather to the 
determination of the intensity of strong currents, than to the detec* 
tion of weak ones. The 
instrument is placed in 
the magnetic meridian, 
and when the needle is 
deflected by the current, 
the coil is turned until 
it again coincides with 
the new direction of the 
needle, the exact paral- 
lellism of the needle and 
coil, being determined with the aid of a lens. The number of degrees 
which it was necessary to turn the coil from the zero point to adjust 
it to the new position of the needle, is read off on the graduated 
scale surrounding the coil. This is the exact measurement of the 
angle which the needle forms with the magnetic meridian, and also of 
the intensity of the current, by which the needle has been deviated; 
but this is also equal to the horizontal force of terrestrial magnetism, 
in virtue of which, the needle tends to return to the magnetic 
.meridian, and this being equal to the sine of the angle of deflection^ 
the intensity of the current is of course the same, and its value may 
be determined by reference to a table of natural sines. 

(435) Professor Callan’s sine galvanometer (JPhil. Mag. 8. 
vol. vii. p. 73), consists of a mahogany circle 2 feet 4 inches in 
diameter, and nearly 2 inches thick, in the circumference of which is 
turned a groove ^ an inch wide and 3f inches deep; of seven concen¬ 
tric coils of f of an inch copper wire in the groove^nd well insulated 
from each other; of a strong frame in which the circle is moveable 
on an axis and always kept in a vertical position; and of a cong^pass- 
box, which, by means of a slide 3 feet long, and at right angles to the 
circle at its centre, may be moved in a direction perpendicular to the 
circle to tlie distance of 3 feet from it, so that the centre of the 
needle, which is a bar 5k inches long, will al^ys be in the axis of the 
coil, and that the line joining the N. and S. points of the compass- 
box will be always parallel to the horizontal diameter of the mahogany 
circle and coil. From this description it is evident that (no matter 
where the compass-box is placed on the slide) the needle is parallel 
to the mahogany circle and coil, or perpendicular to their axis when¬ 
ever it points to 0“. Hence, if a voltaic current sent through the 
coil deflect the needle, and if the circle and coil be turned round so 
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■as to follow the needle until it points to 0*, the needle, no matter 
where it may be placed on the slide, will then be parallel to the coil 
and perpendicular to its axis. 

The effective part of the earth’s magnetism in impelling the needle 
to the magnetic meridian is also exerted in the direction of a perpen* 
dicular to^he needle or of the axis of the coil, but opposite to that 
in which the magnetic force of the coil acts. Since the needle is 
kept at rest by these two forces acting in opposite directions, they 
must be equil. But the effective pm*t of the earth’s magnetism in 
impelling the needle to the magnetic meridian varies as the sine of 
the angle which it makes with the meridian; therefore the magnetic 
power of the current flowing through the coil also varies as the sine 
of the angle which the needle, when it points to 0", makes with the 
magnetic meridian. If the connection with the battery be broken, 
the needle will immediately return to the magnetic meridian. The 
graduated circle of the compass-box will give the number of degrees 
the needle was deflected from the magnetic meridian. For measuring 
the angle of deviation, a graduated circle about 13 inches in diameter 
is used; it is attached to the upper part of the mahogany circle, and 
at right angles to it, and to the axis about which it is moveable. 
When the current is sent through 7 coils, the deflection is so great, that 
only very feeble currents can be measured on the sine galvanometer. 
When the needle is in the centre of the coil, this galvanometer, used 
as a sine instrument, large as is its diameter, is incapable of measuring* 
the power of a current produced by a single circle of the cast iron 
battery: but by gliding the compass-box and needle 2 or 3 feet from 
the coil, a current of very great power can be measured. 

(436) The Tangent Galvanometer (Figs. 188 and 189) consists of 
a large circle or hoop of copper ribbon covered with silk, fixed verti- 
Fig. 188. 
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cally upon a graduated circle, exactly in the centre of which is placed, 
either by suspension by a silk thread, or on a cap resting on a pivot, 
a very short but intensely magnetized needle. The hoop is placed 
exactly in the magnetic meridian, and when the current is transmit¬ 
ted through it, the needle deviates, and the force of the current is 
proportional to the tangent of the angle of the needle's decimation^ 
whence the name given to the instrument. The needle is provided 
transversely with a long light copper needle by means of which the 
angle is measured. This instrument is not so sensitive as the sine 
galvanometer, but is applicable to currents of very high intensity. 
The tangent of the angle of deflection may be learned, without calcu¬ 
lation, by reference to the table of natural tangents. An* instrument 
called the differential galvanometer has been used for the determina¬ 
tion of the relative force of two currents. It consists of a galvano¬ 
meter with two perfectly similar wires wound round the same frame; 
now, if two currents of precisely the same intensity be sent in oppo¬ 
site directions through these wires the needle will obviously remain 
at zero^ but if one current be more powerful than the other, the 
needle will move, indicating the strongest current, and showing bv 
the amplitude of the deviation, by how much, the strongest current 
exceeds the weakest. 

(437) For the detection of currents of small intensity, such as 
those produced by thermo-electric action, neither of the galvano¬ 
meters above described is adapted, the length and the thinness of 
the wire opposing too great a degree of resistance to the passage 
of such feeble forces. The wire for such purposes should make but 
few turns round the needle, and should be at least ^^th of an inch 
in thickness, or, as Fechner recommends, should consist of a single 
strip of copper, and an astatic needle having the freest possible 
motion. 

(438) A large and very sensible thermoscopic galvanometer was 
invented by Dr^ Locke, professor of chemistry in the medical college 
of Ohio, and by him communicated to the Phil. Mag., in August, 
1837. The object proposed by Dr. Locke in the invention of this 
instrument was to construct a thermoscope so large that its indi¬ 
cations might be conspicuously seen on the lecture-table by a 
numerous assembly, and at the same time so delicate as to show 
extremely small changes of temperature. Hpw far he succeeded, 
will appear from the foUowing very popular experiment he was 
in the habit of making with it. By means of tho warmth of the 
finger applied to a single pair of bismuth and copper discs, there 
was transmitted a sufficient quantity of Electricity to keep an 
eleven-inch needle weighing an ounce and a half, in a continued 
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revolution, tbe connexions and reversals being properly made at 
every balf turn. 

The greater part of this effect was due to tbe massiveneu of tbe 
coil which was made of a copper fillet about fifty feet long, one-fourth 
of an inch wide, and one-eigbth of an inch thick, weighing between 
four and five poimds. This coil was not made in a pile at the diame¬ 
ter of the circle in which the needle revolved, but was spread out, 
the several turns lying side by side and covering almost the whole of 
that circle above and below. It was wound closely in parallel turns 
on a circular piece of board eleven and a half inches in diameter, and 
half an inch in thickness, covering the whole of it except two small 
opposite segments of about ninety degrees each; on extracting the 
board, a cavity of its own shape was left in which the needle was 
placed. 

The copper fillet was not covered by silk, or otherwise coated for 
insulation, but the several turns of it were separated at their ends by 
veneers of wood just so far as to prevent contact throughout. In 
the massiveness of the coil this instrument is perhaps peculiar, and 
by this means it affords a free passage to currents of the most feeble 
intensity, enabling them to deflect a very heavy needle. The coil 
was supported on a wooden ring furnished with brass feet and 
levelling screws, and surrounded by a brass hoop with a flat glass 
top or cover, in the centre of which was inserted a brass tube for the 
suspension of the needle by a cocoon filament. The needle was the 
double astatic one of Nobili, each part being about eleven inches 
long, one-fourth wide, and one-fortieth in thickness. The lower part 
played within the coil, and the upper one above it, and the thin white 
dial placed upon it, thus performing the office of a conspicuous index 
underneath tbe glass. For experiments in which large quantities of 
Electricity are concerned, this instrument is quite unfit: but it is 
w’ell adapted to show to a class, experiments on radiant heat with 
Pictet’s conjugate reflectors, in which the differential, or air thermo¬ 
meter, affords to spectators at a distance but an unsatisfimtoiy 
indication. For this purpose the electrical element necessary is 
merely a disc of bismuth as large as a shilling soldered to a corre¬ 
sponding one of copper, blackened and erected in the focus of the 
reflector, while the conductors pass from each disc to the poles of 
tbe galvanometer. With this arrangement the heat of a non- 
luminous ball at the distance of twelve feet will impel the needle 
near 180", and if the connexions and reversals are properly made will 
keep it in continued revolution. 

(439) We have seen (49) that the lightness and flexibility of 
gold-leaf have rendered that metal highly valuable to the electrician 
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in tbe construction of instruments for appreciating minute quantities 
of itatical Electricity. The same material, with the addition of a 
magnet, may be arranged so as to form probably one of the most 
delicate tests possible, of the existence and direction of a weak 
galvanic current.. A slip of gold leaf is retained in the axis of a 
glass tube by a metallic forceps at each end, and a strong horse- 
shoe magnet is fixed with its poles on either side of the middle of 
the tube; on causing the electrical current to pass down the gold 
leaf it will be attracted or repelled, laterally by the j)oleB of the 
magnet, according as the current is ascending or descending. {Cum~ 
ming'a Manual of Electro-dgnamica^ 

(440) Mr. Sturgeon also describes (JLeeturea on Oalvcmimy p. 80) 
an instrument in which a single gold leaf is employed, but instead 
of a magnet a dry electric pile is used: ** A glass phial has its neck 
cut off and is perforated on its two opposite sides, for the intro¬ 
duction of two horizontal wires. These wires are formed into 
screws and work in box-wood necks which are firmly cemented to the 
bottle, with their centres directly over the perforations. Through 
the centre of a wooden cap, cemented to the top of the bottle, passes 
a brass wire tapped at its upper extremity for the reception of a 
metallic plate, and from its lower extremity hangs a very narrow 
slip of gold leaf pointed at its lower end, which reaches just as low 
as the inner balls of the horizontal wires. The bottle stands upon 
and is cemented to a boxw'ood pedestal. Upon two glass pillars 
fixed to a woodj^n base is placed horizontally, a dry electric pile, 
consisting of about one hundred pairs, or rather single pieces of zinc 
with bright and dull surfaces. The poles of this pile are connected 
w ith the two horizontal wires by thin copper wires.” The sensibility 
of this instrument Mr. Sturgeon states to be very great. A zinc 
plate about the size of a sixpence being attached to the upper end of 
the axial wire, on pressing upon it a similar sized copper plate, the 
pendant leaf leans towards the negative ball, and when the copper is 
suddenly lifted up, the leaf will strike; when the plates are reversed 
the leaf leans towards, and strikes the poaitive ball. 

(441) Mr. Iremonger describes {Proceedings of the London JElec- 
trical Societg,) an ingenious galvanometer on hydrostatic principles. 

A small bar magnet is attached to the bottom of an areometer: this 
apparatus being so weighted that the ball may float just below the 
Buifcce of pure water. Over the proof glass, containing the said 
areometer, is passed a Do la £ive*s ring placed rather below the level 
of the lower pole of the magnet. Now, on passing a voltaic current 
through i^e ring, the magnet and areometer are forced downwards: 
but at the same time 1 accompany this motion by a corresponding 
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moYement of tbe ring, by which means the descent of the floating 
apparatus is continued till the electro-magnetic forces are in eq«i li¬ 
brium with the upward pressure of the liquid. Now, the pressure of 
liquids being simply as their height, the different degrees of any 
equally divided scale attached to this instrument, will be of equal 
Yalue—no slight advantage. The delicacy of the instrument will 
depend on several circumstances, such as the size of the stem of the 
areometer, the strength of the magnet, and also on the length of 
wire and number of turns in the ring.” Mr. Iremonger gives a 
detailed account of the method of constructing this instrument, for 
which, as it could not be well understood without a drawing, the 
reader is referred to his original paper, in the Proceedings of the Elec¬ 
trical Society, 

(442) Physiological Effects of Galvanism. —The action of galvanic 
Electricity on the living animal, is the same as that of the common 
electric current, account being taken of the intensify of the one, and 
the duration of the other. When any part of the body is caused to 
form part of the circuit of the voltaic pile, a distinct shock resembling 
that, of a lai^tt electrical battery weakly charged, is experienced cverv 
time the connection w'itbrthe extremities is made; and besides this, 
if the pile be a large one, a continued aching pain is frequently felt 
as long as the current is passing through the body, and if the slight¬ 
est excoriation or cut happen to be in the path of the currrent, the 
pain is very severe. The intensity of galvanic Electricity is so low 
that it requires good conductors for its transmission; unless, there¬ 
fore, the- skin be previously moistened, it will not force its way 
through the badly conducting cuticle, or outer skin. The most 
effectual mode of receiving the whole force of the battery, is to M'et 
both hands with water, or with a solution of common saltj and to 
grasp a silver spoon in each, and then to make the connection 
between the poles of the battery. Another method is to plunge both 
hands into two separate vessels of w’ater, into which the extremities 
of the wires from the battery have been immersed. Volta has 
remarked, that the pain is of a sharper kind on those sensible parts 
of the body included in the circuit, which are on the negative side of 
the pile; this is particularly remarkable with the water-battery, and 
the same has been noticed with regard to the pungency of the com¬ 
mon electrical spark. 

(44i8) It does not require a voltaic pile to exhibit theoffec#of 
galvanic Electricity on the animal, whether living or dead. The 
simple application of a piece of zinc and one of silver to the tongue 
and lips, frequefltly gives rise, at the moment of the contact of the 
metals, to the perception of a luminous flash; but the most certain 
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way of obtaining this result, is to press a piece of silver as bigb as 
possible between the upper lip and the gums, and to insert a silver 
probe into the nostrils, while at the same time a piece of zinc is laid 
upon the tongue, and then to bring the two metals into contact. 
Another mode is to introduce some tin foil within the eyelid, so as 
to cover part of the globe of the eye, and place a silver spoon in the 
mouth, which must then be made to communicate with the tin foil, 
by a wire of sufficient length; or, conversely, the foil may be placed 
on the tongue, and the rounded end of a silver probe applied to the 
inner corner of the eye, and the contact established as befcre. This 
phenomenon is evidently produced by an impression communicated 
to-the retina or optic nerve, and is analogous to the effect of a blow 
on the eye, which is well known to occasion the sensation of a 
bright luminous coruscation, totally independent of the actual pre¬ 
sence of light. In the like manner the flash from galvanism is felt, 
whether the eyes are open or closed, or whether the experiment is 
made in day light or in the dark. If the pupil of the eye is watched 
by another person when this effect is produced, it will be seen to 
contract at the moment the metals are brought into contact; a 
flash is also perceived the moment the metals are separated from each 
other. When different metals are applied to different parts of the 
tongue, and made to touch each other, a peculiar taste is perceived': 
in order that this experiment should succeed, the tongue must be 
moist; the effect is materially diminished if it be previously wiped, and 
cannot be produced at all if the surface be quite dry. The quality of 
the metal laid upon the tongue influences the kind of taste which is 
communicated; the more oxidablb metal giving rise to an acid, and the 
less oxidable metal to a distinct alkaline taste. Similar differences have 
been observed by Berzelius, with regard to the sensations excited in 
the tongue, by common Electricity directed in a stream updh that 
organ from a pointed conductor; the taste of positive Electricity 
being acid, and that of negative Electricity caustic and alkaline. 

(444) If the hind legs of a irog be placed upon a glass plate, and 
the crural nerve dissected out of one, made to communicate with the 
other, it will be found on making occasional contacts with the 
remaining crural nerve, that the limbs of the animal will be agitated 
at each contact. Aldini, the nephew of the original discoverer of 
galvanism, produced very powerful muscular contraction, by bringing 
a part of a -warm-blooded and of a cold-blooded animal into contact 
with each other, as the nerve and muscle of a frog, with the bloody 
flesh of the neck of a newly decapitated ox, and also by bringing the 
nerve of one animal into contact with the muscle of another. 

(445) If a crown piece be laid upon a piece of zinc of larger size, 
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and a living leecli be placed upon the silver coin, it suffers no incon¬ 
venience as long as it remains in contact with the silver only, but the 
moment it has stretched itself out and touched the zinc, it suddenly 
recoils, as if from a violent shock. An earth worm exhibits the 
same kind of sensitiveness. The convulsive movements excited in 
the muscles of animals after death, by a powerful galvanic battery, 
are extremely striking if the power is applied before the muscles 
have lost their contractility. Thus, if two wires connected with the 
poles of a battery of a hundred pairs of plates are inserted into the 
ears of an ox or sheep, when the head is removed from the body of 
the animal recently killed, very strong actions will be excited in the 
muscles of the face every time the circuit is completed. The con¬ 
vulsions are so general as often to induce a belief that the animal 
has been restored to life, and that he is enduring the most cruel 
sufferings. The eyes are seen to open and shut spontaneously; they 
roll in their sockets as if again endued with vision; the pupils are at 
the same time widely dilated; the nostrils vibrate as in the act of 
smelling; and the movements of mastication are imitated by the 
jaws. The struggles of the limbs of a horse galvanised soon after it 
has been killed, are so powerful as to require the strength of several 
persons to restrain them. 

(446) The following account of some experiments made by Dr. 
Ure on the body of a recently-executed criminal, will serve to convey 
a tolerably accurate idea of the wonderful physiological effects of this 
agent, and wiU be impressive from their conveying the most terrific 
expressions of human passion and human agony:— 

‘‘The subject of these experiments was a middle-sized, athletic, 
and extremely muscular man, about thirty years of age. He was 
suspended from the gallows nearly an hour, and made no convulsive 
strug^e after he dropped; while a thief, who was executed along 
with him, was violently agitated for a long time. He was brought 
into the anatomical theatre of our university about ten minutes after 
he was cut down. His face had a perfectly natural aspect, being 
neither livid, nor tumefied, and there was no dislocation of the neck. 

“ Dr. Jeffray, the distinguished professor of anatomy, having on 
the preceding day requested me to perform .the galvanic experiments, 
I sent to his theatre the next morning vrith this view, my minor 
voltaic battery, consisting of two hundred and seventy pairs of four- 
inch plates, with wires of communication, and pointed metallic rods 
with insulating handles, for the more commodious application of the 
electric power. About five minutes before the police-officers arrived 
with the body, the battery was charged with dilute nitro-sulphuric 
acid, which speedily brought it into a state of intense action. The 
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dissections were skilfully executed by Mf. MsTsball, under the Buper> 
intendence of the professor. 

“ Experiment 1.—A large* incision was made ifl the nape of the 
neck just below the occiput; the posterior half of the'atlas vertebra 
was then removed by bone forceps; when the spinal marrow was 
brought into view, a profuse flow of fluid blood gushed from the 
wound, inundating the floor. A considerable incision was at the 
same time made in the left hip, through the great gluteal muscle, so 
as to bring the sciatic nerve into sight, and a small cut was made in 
the heel; from neither of these did any blood flow. The pointed rod 
connected with one end of the battery was now placed in contact 
with the spinal marrow, while the other rod was applied to the sciatic 
nerve; every muscle of the body was immediately agitated with con¬ 
vulsive movements, resembling a violent shuddering from cold. The 
left side was most powerfully convulsed. On removing the second 
rod from the hip to the heel, the knee being previously bent, the leg 
was thrown out with such violence as nearly to overturn one of the 
assistants, who in vain attempted to prevent its extension. 

“ Experiment 2.—The left phrenic nerve was now laid bare at the 
outer edge of the stemothyroideus muscle, from three to four inches 
above the clavicle; the cutaneous incision having been made by the 
side of the sterno-cleido-mastoideus. Since this nerve is distributed 
to the diaphragm, and since it communicates with the heart through 
the eighth pair, it was expected by transmitting the galvanic current 
along it, that the respiratory process would be renewed. Accord¬ 
ingly a small incision having been made under the cartilage of the 
seventh rib, the point of the one insulating rod was brought into 
contact with the great head of the diaphragm, while the other point 
was applied to the phrenic nerve in the neck. T^s muscle, the 
main agent of respiration, was immediately contracted, but with less 
force than was expected. Satisfied from ample experience on the 
living body, that more powerful effects can be produced by galvanic 
excitation, by leaving the extreme communicating rod in close contact 
with the parts to be operated on, while the electric chain or circuit 
is completed by running the end of the wires along the top of the 
plates in the last trough of either pole, the other wire being steadily 
immersed in the last cell of the opposite pole, I had immediate 
recourse to this method. The success of it was truly* wonderful; 
full, nay, laborious breathing, instantly commenced, the chest heaved 
and fell, the belly protruded, and again collapsed with the relaxing 
and retiring diaphragm. This process was continued, without inter¬ 
ruption as long as 1 continued the electric discharges. In the judg¬ 
ment of many scientific friends who witnessed the scene, this respi- 
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ratopy experiment was pefliaps the most striking ever made with 
philoBophical apparatus. 

" Let it also be remembered, that for full half an hour before this 
period, the bbdy had been well nigh drained of its blood, and the 
spinal marrow severely lacerated. No pulsation could be perceived, 
meanwhile at the heart or wrist; but it may be supposed that but 
for the evacuation of blood, the essential stimulus of that organ, this 
phenomenon might also have occurred. 

“Experiment 3.'—^The super-orbital nerve was laid bare in the 
forehead, as it issues through the supra-ciliary foramen in the eye¬ 
brow ; the one conducting rod being applied to it, and the other to 
the heels, most extraordinary grimaces were exhibited every time the 
electric discharges were made, by running the wire in my hand over 
the edges of the plates in the last trough, from the two hundred and 
twentieth to the two hundred and seventieth pair, thus fifty shocks, 
each greater than the preceding ones, were given in two seconds. 
Every muscle of his countenance was simultaneously thrown into 
fearful action ; rage, horror, despair, and anguish, and ghastly smiles 
united their hideous expression in the murderer’s face, surpassing far 
the wildest representations of a Euseli or a Kean. At this period 
several of the spectators were obliged to leave the room from terror 
or sickness, and one gentleman fainted. 

“ Experiment 4.—The last galvanic experiment consisted in trans¬ 
mitting the electric power from the spinal marrow to the ulnar nerve, 
as it passes by the internal condyle at the elbow; the fingers now 
moved nimbly, like those of a violin performer: an assistant, who 
tried to close the fist, found the hand to open forcibly in spite of his 
efforts. When one rod was applied to a slight incision on the top of 
the forefinger, J:he first being previously clenched, the fingers extended 
instantly, and from the convulsive agitation of the arm, he seemed 
to point to the different spectators, some of whom thought he had 
come to life. About an hour was spent in these operations.” 

(447) In these experiments the positive wire was always applied 
to the nerve, and the negative to the muscles; that this is important, 
will appear from the following facts 

Let the posterior nerve of a frog be prepared for electrization, 
and let it remain till its voltaic susceptibility is considerably blunted, 
the crural nerves being connected with a detached portion of the 
spine; plunge the limbs into one glass full of water, and the crural 
nerves, &g. into another glass ; then take a rod of zinc in one hand, 
and a silver tea-spoon in the other, plunge the former into the water 
of the limbs' glass, and the latter into the water of the nerves’ glass, 
without touching the frog itself, and gently strike the dry ports of 
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the metalB together; feeble convulsive movements or mere twitching 
of the fibres will be perceived at each contact; reverse now the 
position of the metal rods, and on renewing the contact between 
them, very lively convulsions will take place, and if the limbs are 
skilfully disposed in a narrow conical glass, they will probably spring 
out to some distance. Or, let an assistant seize in his moistened left 
hand the spine and nervous cords of the prepared frog, and in his 
right a silver rod, and let another person lay hold of one of the limbs 
with his right hand, and a zinc rod in the moist fingers nf the left; 
oh making the contact, feeble convulsive twitching will be perceived 
as before; now let the metals be reversed; on renewing the contact, 
lively movements will take place, which become very conspicuous; if 
one limb be held nearly horizontal, while the other hangs freely down, 
at each touch of the voltaic pair, the drooping limb will start up and 
strike the hand of the experimenter. 

Hence, for the purposes of resuscitating the dormant irritability of 
the nerves, as Dr. Ure remarks, or the* contractility of their subordi¬ 
nate muscles, the positive pole must be applied to the former and 
the negative to the latter. 

(448) Some interesting researches, on the relation between voltaic 
Electricity and the Phenomena of Life, were published in the Philo¬ 
sophical Transactions by Dr. Wilson Philip. 

In his earlier researches, he endeavoured to prove that the circula¬ 
tion of the blood, and the action of the .involuntary muscles, are in¬ 
dependent of the nervous infiuence. In a paper, read in January, 
1816, he showed the immediate dependence of the secretory function 
on the nervous influence. The eighth pair of nerves distributed to 
the stomach, and subservient to digestion, were divided by incisions 
in the necks of several rabbits; after the operation, the parsley which 
they ate remained without alteration in their stomachs, and the ani¬ 
mals, after evincing much difficulty in breathing, appeared to die of 
suffocation. But W'hen in other rabbits simihirly treated, the galva¬ 
nic power was distributed along the nerve below its section, to a disc 
of silver placed closely in contact with the skin of the animal oppo¬ 
site to its stomach, no difficulty of breathing occurred. The voltaic 
action being kept up for twenty-six hours, the rabbits were then 
killed, and the parsley was found in as'perfectly digested a state as 
that in healthy rabbits fed at the same time; and their stomachs 
evolved the smell pecidiar to that of rabbits during digestion. These 
experiments were several times repeated with similar results. 

Thus a remarkable analogy is shown to exist between the galvanic 
energy and the nervous in£uence, the former of which may be made 
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to supply the place of the latter, so that while under it, the stomach, 
otherwise inactiYO, digests food as usual. 

(449) Dr. Philip was next led to try galvanism as a remedy in 
asthma. By transmitting its influence from the nape of the neck to 
the pit of the stomach, he gave decided reUef in every one of twenty- 
two cases, of which four were in private practice, and eighteen in the 
Worcester infirmary. The power employed varied from ten to 
twenty-five pairs. 

(450) These results of Dr. Philip have since been confirmed by Dr. 
Clarke Abel, of Brighton (Joum. Sc. ix.) : this gentleman employe'd, 
in one of his rejietitions of the experiments, a comparatively small, 
and in the other a considerable, power. In the former, although the 
galvanism was not of sufficient power to occasion evident digestion 
of the food, yet the efforts to vomit and the difficulty of breathing, 
(constant effects of dividing the eighth pair of nerves,) were prevented 
by it. The symptoms recurred when it was discontinued, but 
vanished on its re-application.* “The respiration of the animal,’'’ he 
observes, “ continued quite free during the experiment, except vrhen 
the disengagement of the nerves from the tin foil, rendered a short 
suspension of the galvanism necessary, during their re-adjustment. 
The non-gidvanized rabbit wheezed audibly, and made frequent 
attempts to vomit. In the latter experiment, in which greater 
power of galvanism was employed, digestion went on, as in Dr. 
Philip’s experiments.” 

(451) It had been suggested by an eminent French physiologist, 
M. Gallois, that the motion of the heart depends entirely upon the 
spinal marrow, and immediately ceases when the spinal marrow is re¬ 
moved or destroyed. But Dr. Philip rendered rabbits insensible by a 
blow on the occiput, the spinal marrow and brain wero then removed 
and the respiration kept up by artificial means; the motion of the 
heart and circulation were carried on as usual. When spirit of wine 
or opium was applied to the spin^ marrow or brain, the rate ef cir¬ 
culation was accelerated. These experiments appear to confute the 
notion of M. Gallois. 

(452) The general inferences deduced by Dr. Philip from his 
numerous experiments are, that Voltaic Electricity is capable of 
effecting the formation of the secreted fluids when applied to the 
blood, in the same way in which the nervous influence is applied to 
it; and that it is capable of occasioning an evolution of caloric from 
arterial blood, when the lungs are deprived of the nervous influence, 
by which their function is impeded, and even destroyed; when diges¬ 
tion is interrupted by withdrawing this influence from the stomach, 
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these two vital functions are renewed by exposing them to the influ¬ 
ence of a galvanic trough. “ Hence,’* says he, “ galvanism seems 
capable of performing all the functions of the nervous inflp.enee, in 
the Qconomy: but obviously, it cannot excite the functione of animal 
life, wdeea when acting on parte endowed with the vital principle." 

Application of Galvanic Electricity to the treatment of dieeaeee. 

(453) The following observations on this subject occur in the 
Cyclopadia of Practical Medicine, from the pen of Dr. Apjohn:— 

“ There are several diseases incident to the human frame, in which 
the application of galvanism by the hand of a skilful physician, may be, 
and indeed has been, attended with happy results. In asphyxia, for 
instance, whether proceeding from strangulation, drowning, narcotic 
poisons, the inhalation of noxious gases, or simple concussion of the 
cerebral system, it has been applied with success. In all these cases, 
the interrupted current—that is, a succession of shocks—should bg 
resorted to; the battery should be pretty powerful, and care should 
be taken that the Electricity be as much as possible confined to the 
nerves, and that it be sent along them in the direction of their rami¬ 
fications. M. Goudret was the first who proposed galvanism in cases 
of asphyxia produced by concussion of the brain; he experimented 
on rabbits, which w^ere to all appearance killed by a few violent blows 
indicted upon the back of the head, and succeeded in recovering 
them perfectly by a succession of shocks continued for half an hour 
from a battery of thirty couples, and transmitted between the eyes, 
nose, and meatue auditoriue extemue on the one hand, and difiTerent 
parts of the spine of the animal on the other. The same experiments 
have been repeated by Majendie, Apjohn, and others with perfect 
success, and the former states that he has recovered rabbits as¬ 
phyxiated by submersion in water for more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

In paralytic afiections also, which are of a purely functional 
character, or which do not depend upon organic diseases of the 
nervous system, or pressure exercised on any part of it, the agency 
of the pile can be rationally resorted to by the medical practitioner. 
Under this head may be ranged general or local paralysis,, arising 
from exposure to cold, palsy of the wrists from the absorption of lead, 
and many varieties of deafness and amaurosis. In all these cases, as 
the nerves are to be stimulated to increased action, an interrupted 
current must be employed. In cases of deafness, to submit the 
auditory nerve to galvanic action, it is sufficient to introduce a wire 
connected with one of the poles of a battery into the affected ear. 
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and the other wire into the opposite ear, the circuit then being 
rapidly broken and completed by an assistant. . 

(454) J[n amaurosia, the galvanic shock may be transmitted at 
ple<tBure through the ball of the eye, so as to traverse the retina, or 
De confined to those twigs of the first branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves, which ramify on the forehead above the orbit, and upon the 
state of which alone Majendie has shown that gutta sereua often 
depends. In aphonia^ the circuit may be completed through the 
organs chiefly ^concerned in the production of the voice, by placing a 
shilling upon the tongue mad touching it with the negatiye wire of a 
battery whose other pole is alternately brought into connexion with, 
and separated from, diflerent parts of th6 external larynx. 

(455) The following case of a cure of an epil^tic patient by 
galvanic treatment is related by Dr. Pearson (Sevue Medicate, vol. iii. 
p. 333). The cuticle having been removed by a blister from the back 
of the neck and inner side of one knee, those parts were covered with 
bits of moistened sponge, upon which slips of linen were laid, and 
over all, discs of silver and copper, the former metal being applied to 
the neck, the latter to the knee. The discs were then connected bv 
a copper wire and enclosed in a pouch composed of chamois leather, 
so as to be insulated from adjacent parts. This apparatus having 
been applied for six months, the case was cured. It was found to 
continue in action for ten or twelve hours, after which it became 
necessary to clean the plates and renew the pledgets of sponge and 
linen. 

(456) Galvanism,«in the form of the continued current, has also 
been strongly recommended by Dr. Wilson Philip for the treatment 
of what he denominates habitual asthma. His method is to apply a 
disc of silver to the nape of the neck, and another to the epigastric 
region, and then press the positive wire of a galvanic trough, con¬ 
sisting of from 8 to 16 pairs of 4 inch plates charged with veiy dilute 
muriatic acid, against the former, and the negative wire against the 
latter: relief usually occurs in from five to fifteen minutes. 

Another application of the galvanic pile is to the coagulating the 
blood within an aneurismal tumour; this is founded on the discovery 
of Brande, that ** when the wires attached to the extremities of the 
trough are introduced into any animal fluid containing albumen, the 
latter principle separates at the positive pole in a coagulated state.” 
A case in which a perfect cure of an aneurism of the temporal artery 
was effected by g^vanism, is related by M. Petrequin (Oomptee 
Jtendus, Nov. 3,1845). Two needles w'ere thrust into the tumour, 
and ‘the power employed was gradually augmented up to 50 pairs. 
At the end of 12 minutes the throbbing had entirely ceased, and' the 
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aneurism with isochronous pulsations was replaced by a solid and 
indurated tumour. 

(467) Galvanism has also been applied by M. Pravaz {Berne 
Medicale, December 1830,) as an escharotic to wounds caused by tlie 
bites of rabid animals. He details several* cases in which this 
practice was successful, in one of which the cauterization was not 
resorted to until 54 hours after the reception of the bite. The 
battery he used was of low power, consisting of only two troughs, 
containing between them but fifty pairs of electromotors. The eschar 
was usually detached on the eleventh day, and the cicatrization com¬ 
pleted on the seventeenth. 

(458) A very curious application of the pile was suggested by 
Prevost and Dumas (Journal de jPhysiologie, tom. iii. p. 207). 
lieflecting on its powers of decomposition, it occurred to them that 
it might be successfully employed for breaking down the materials 
which compose urinary calculi, and that thus the necessity for one of 
the most formidable of surgical operations would be obviated. Their 
idea in fact was to introduce into the bladder a canula containing two 
platina wires carefully insulated from each other, and whose ir»ternal 
ends should be brought in contact with the stone, while their 
external extremities were put in connexion with the poles of a 
powerful battery. Upon the established principles of electro-chemis¬ 
try, they expected that it would be resolved into its acids and bases, 
the former assembling at the positive, the latter at the negative pole, 
and that in this way its gradual disintegration would be effected. A 
preliminary experiment made upon a fusible calculus, placed in a 
basin of water, and a second upon a stone of the same kind, intro¬ 
duced into the bladder of a dog previously injected with tepid water 
gave encouraging results. The former submitted for 8 hours to the 
action of a battery composed of 120 pairs, w’as reduced from 92 to 80 
grains, and in 8 additional hours was so disintegrated as to break 
into small crystalline fragments upon the application of the slightest 
pressure. The latter imderwent similar changes, and they found 
that no irritating effect whatever was produced upon the bladder, 
however powerful the battery which they employed. The manipula¬ 
tions are however exceedingly difficult, as may easily be imagined, 
and the proposal has not hitherto been acted on. 

(459) For the medical application of voltaic Electricity, the old 
Cruikshank trough may be employed; the exciting agent being 
dilute Sulphuric acid. The mode of application may differ in difle- 
rent cases; when it is to be applied on the surface,.the current may 
be ti'ansmitted through the medium of sponges ; or, what is perhaps 
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more convenient, by means of saddles of tbin sheet copper covered 
with thick flannel, and saturated with brine, the surface of the skin 
being also well moistened with salt and water. It is sometimes, how> 
ever, desirable to act on parts deeply seated below the surface; in 
such cases, the following method of M. Sarlandiere may be adopted: 
Needles, of steel or platinum are introduced, as in the process of 
acupuncturation, the needles being connected respectively with the 
• two opposite ends or poles of the battery. Becquerel considers this 
to be the ni^st efficacious mode of applying Electricity, since it 
permits the operator to act directly on the diseased part. Several 
ingenious “ electro*voltaic” batteries for physiological purposes have 
recently been'invented. Pulvermacher’s modification of the pile 
consists of a chain formed of a series of gilded copper and zinc wires 
wound closely^ together round pieces of porous wood; to excite it, 
the wood is immersed in vinegar, a sufficient quantity of which is 
absorbed to act on the zinc, the elements of the chain are connected 
by small metallic hooks; 100 links give a pretty strong shock. 
Stringfellow’s patent pocket battery is an elegant, and, for its size, a 
surprisingly powerful arrangement. Each element consists of a 
strip of zinc about 2^ inches long, round which is wound, as closely 
as possible, but not in absolute metallic contact, a coil of flattened 
copper wire forming 30 convolutions. A series of six of these 
elements when excited with weak acetic acid gives distinct shocks, and 
decomposes unacidulated water. A set of 22 gives a brilliant spark 
betwreen graphite points, decomposes unacidulated water briskly, and 
gives pretty smart shocks; and the power is scarcely impaired, 
after half an hour’s action; the battery is charged by drawing a 
small piece of sponge, moistened with distilled vinegar, (one part 
acetic acid to seven parts of water) several times down the centre on 
both sides of each fold; it is then replaced in its case, not longer 
than a common card-case, and the current applied to any part of the 
body by means of two small metallic disc Attached to either pole of 
the battery by elastic cords. 

(460) It was first noticed by Marianini that the force of the 
shock difiers considerably according as the current goes in one direc¬ 
tion or another; thus, if a person grasp two conductors connected 
with the poles of an extensive voltaic battery in vigorous action, he 
will experience a |nuch more powerful muscular contraction in the 
arm which is in communication with the negative^ than in that 
connected with the positive end; so also, if the current be |)a8sed 
down the arm from the shoulder to the hand, the latter being im¬ 
mersed in a basin of salt water, a powerful contraction is experienced ; 
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if, however, the current be passed from the hand to the shoulder, the 
contractions are much less violent, and the difference is observed 
most strikingly in paralytic patients. 

(461) The following explanation of these differences is offered by 
Marianini;—The action of Electricity on the muscles and nerves 
produces two distinct kinds of contractions; the first, which he 
calls idi(^athic^ is the result of the immediate action of the 
current on the muscles; and the second, which he calls sym¬ 
pathetic^ arises from the action of Electricity on tbe nerves which 
preside over the motions of the muscles. Now, idiopathic con¬ 
tractions are necessarily produced in whatever direction the 
current of Electricity passes; but the occurrence of sympathetic 
contractions must be governed by the direction of the passing current 
—they can only take place when the Electricity is transmitted in 
the direction of the ramification of the nerves; the shocks then, 
experienced when the current is transmitted from the shoulder to 
the hand, are more powerful than those passed in the reverse direc¬ 
tion, because in the former case the Electricity is transmitted’ in the 
direction of the ramifications of the nerves, and in the latter in the 
contrary direction. These facts, which the researches of Matteucci 
confirm and illustrate in a satisfactory manner, will serve as a 
valuable guide to the Electrician in his treatment of cases of paralysis 
by this form of Electricity. 

(462) Majendie and Grapengre^er have paid much attention to 
the c^ative effects of galvanism in amaurosis and deafness; the same 
observations, which we made above, respecting the care and ana¬ 
tomical knowledge requisite for treating such diseases by frictional 
Electricity, apply also here, and perhaps even with greater force. 
Majendie’s usual plan was to employ acupuncturation, making the 
electrical current act directly on the nerves of the orbit of the eye; 
and in this way he accomplished some remarkable cures. Grapen- 
gresser proceeded in a different manner. He introduced into the 
nose a silver probe connected w'ith the positive end .of the battery, 
and touched the region of the frontal nerve, previously well moistened, 
with a wire connected with the negative end. In cases of deafness, 
he used two silver wire conductors, each bent at one end, exactly in 
the direction of the meatus auditorius, and terminating in a small 
knob exactly fitting the auditory canal, which was covered with linen 
and moistened. The current running through the nerves with great 
rapidity, is communicated to the auditory nerve, and generally occa¬ 
sions the sensation either of a loud noise or of a tinkling sound. A 
feeble power must be employed in these cases, and be continued for 
only a few minutes at a time; as a general rule, the operator shoiild 
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in all cases commence with a weak battery, gradually increasing i^9 
strength as the case progresses: in cases of paralysis, the battery 
power required frequently rises to 100 pairs. 

(463) The observation was made long since by Humboldt, that a 
a very weak galvanic power was capable of exercising a remarkable 
influence on the secretions from wounds; he found that when a 
simple arc was applied to a blistered surface, the part exposed to the 
most oxidable metal was more irritated than that to which the 
negative plate was applied. Dr. Golding Bird has made an ingenious 
application of this singular fact to the production ofpuriginous sores, 
in the place of the issue and seton. His plan is the following: By 
means of small blisters he raises the skin by effused serum, and 
ha\’ing snipped it, he applies to the blister from w'hich a permanent 
discharge is required a piece of zinc foil, and to the other a piece of 
silver, the two metals being connected by a wire, and covered with 
a cmnmon water dressing and oiled silk. On raising the zinc-plate 
after a few hours, the surface of the skin underneath will have 
assumed a white appearance, as if it had been rubbed with nitrate of 
silver: in forty-eight hours a decided eschar will appear, which, still 
keeping on the plates, will, at the end of a few days, begin to 
separate at the edges. The plates may then be removed; the surface 
where the silver was applied will be found to be completely healed. 
A common poultice may then be applied to the part, and a healthy 
granulating sore, with vrell-defindll edges, freely discharging pus, will 
be left. During the whole process, if the patient complains o^p ain 
at all, it will always be referred to the silver plate, w'here, in fact* 
the blister is rapidly healing; and not the slightest complaint will 
be made of the zinc-plate, w'here the slough is as rapidly forming. 

(464) Dr. Bird is of opinion, that in this method of forming a 
sore the escharotic action is that of the chloride of zinc, which is 
produced by the chlorine set free, by the galvanic action from the 
chloride of sodium constituting the saline ingredient of the fluid, 
effused on the.surfaces of the blisters; and, in illustration of the 
truth of his theory, he instances the. following experiment made by 
Dr. Babington; The doctor took two slices of muscular flesh, and 
placed one between two plates of glass, and the other between plates 
of copper and zinc, binding them together with wire. In the course 
of a few days, the weather being warm, the flesh between the glasses 
began to putrefy, and soon afterwards was full of maggots; while 
that between the metallic plates remained free from putrescency. A 
remarkable change had, however, occurred; for on taking off the 
plates the side opposite the zinc-plate was hard, as if it hod been 
artificially dried; while that opposed to the copper had become 
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covered with a transparent substance resembling jelly; in fact, 
observes Dr. Bird, the result of the experiment evidently was, that 
the chloride of sodium existing in the flesh had been decomposed, 
the zinc had been acted upon, and a diy, hard compound of chloride 
of zinc and albumen formed on one side of the piece, whilst the soda 
set free oh the, other side had become converted into aihuminate of 
soJ^, in the form of a gelatinous mass. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

EFFECTS OF THE HTDEO-ELECTRIC CURRENT. 

(continued.) 

Chemical Phenomena. 


(465) Before entering upon this interesting branch of our subject, 
it TuiD be necessary that we describe tlie new terms introduced by 
Faraday, and state his reasons for adopting them. According to the 
views of this philosopher {Experimental Mesearches, 518, 524), elec¬ 
tro-chemical decomposition is occasioned by an internal curpmcular 
action, exerted according to the direction of the electric c\irrent, and 
is due to a force either superadded to, or giving a direction to, the 
ordinary chemical affinities of the bodies present. He conceives the 
effects to arise from forces which are internal, relative to the matter 
under decomposition, and not external, as they might be considered 
if directly dependent upon the poles. He supposes that the effects 
are due to a modification, by the electric current, of the chemical 
affinity of the particles through, or by which, that current is passing, 
giving them the power of acting more forcibly in one direction than 
in another, and consequently making them travel by a series of suc¬ 
cessive decompositions and recompositions fti opposite directions, 
and, finally, causing their expulsion or exclusion at the boundaries 
of the body under decomposition, in the direction of the current, 
and that, in larger or smaller quantities, according as the current is 
more or less powerful. 


a a 


Thus, in Fig. 190, the particles 
could not be transferred, or 
travel from one pole N, towards the 
other P, unless they found particles 
of the opposite kind, h h, ready to 
pass in the opposite direction; for 
it is by virtue of their increased 
affinity for those particles, combined 
with their diminished afiinity for such as are behind them in their 
course, that they are urged forward; and when any one particle a. 
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Fig. 191, arriveB at the pole, it is excluded or set free, because the 
particle h of the opposite kind, with which it w'as the moment before 
in combination, has, under the supeivinducing influence of the current, 
a greater attraction for the particle a*, which is before it in its course, 
than for the particle a, towards which its afiinity has been weakened: 
a may be conceived to be expelled from the compound a by the 
superior attraction of a’ for i, that superior attraction belonging to 
it in consequence of the relative position of a’ 6 and a, to the direction 
of the axis of electric power superinduced by the surrent. The 
electric current is looked upon by Faraday as an tuns of power^ having 
contrary forces, exactly equal in amount, in contrary directions. 

(466) According to Faraday’s views {Experimental Researches, 
518, 524), then, the determining force is not at the so called poles 
of the voltaic battery, but within the body under decomposition: to 
avoid, therefore, confusion and circumlocution, and for the sake of 
greater precision of expression, he framed the following new terms, 
some of which have since been generally adopted: — 

What are called the poles of the voltaic battery are merely the 
surfaces or doors by which the Electricity enters into, or passes out 
of, the substance suffering decomposition; Faraday hence proposes 
for them tl|^ term electrodes, from rjXtxrgov and 686s a way, meaning 
thereby, the substance, or surface, whether of air, water, metal, or 
any other substance, which serves to convey an electric current into, 
and from, the decomposing mutter, and which bounds its extent in 
that direction. 

(467) The surfaces at which the electric current enters and leaves 
a decomposing body, he calls the anode and the cathode; from ava. 
upwards, and 6h6s a way,— the way which the sun rises; and xari 
downwards, and ihhs a way,— the way which the sun sets. The idea being 
taken from the earth, the magnetism of which is supposed to be due 
to electric currents, passing round it in a constant direction from 
east to west, —^if, therefore, the decomposing body be considered as 
placed so that the current passing through it shall be in the same 
direction, and parallel to that supposed to exist in the earth, then 
the surfaces at which the Electricity is passing into, and out of, the 
substance, would have an invariable reference, and exhibit constantly 
the same relations of powers. The anode is, therefore, that surface 
at which the electric current enters: it is the negative extremity of 
the decomposing body; is where oxygen, chlorine, acids, &c., are 
evolved; and is against or opposite the positive electrode^ The 
cathode is that surface at which the -current leaves the decomposing 
body, and is its posUive extremity: the combustible bodies, metals, ^ 
alk^ies, and bases, are evolved there, and it is in contact with the 
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negative electrode. Thus, in Fig. 192, if we suppose a current of 
Electricity traversing a wire in the direction of the darts, and enter- 
Fig. ]92. ing at E, then, on separating 

^ ^ * the wires at p, p' p" would 

become its electrodes: p' 
wojild be the anelectrode or 
^ emitting electrode, and y'the 

^ B' cathelectrode, or receiving 
•electrode; E,being the wire connected with the last active copper 
plate, and W the wire connected with the last etctive zinc plate of a 
battery; and if we suppose the chain of small circles to represent 
the fluid under decomposition, A will be its anode and G its cathode. 

(468) Compounds directly decomposable by the electric current 
are .called eleetrolyteir, from ^Xtxrgov and Xuai to set free,—to electro¬ 
lyze a body is to decompose it electro-chemieally: the elements of 
an electrolyte are termed ions, from iuv, participle of the verb *?]»/, to 
go; anions are the ions which make their appearance at the anode, 
and were formerly termed the electro-negative elements of the com¬ 
pound, and cations are the ions which make their appearance at the 
cathode, and were termed the electro-positive elements. Thus, 
chloride of lead is an electrolyte, and when electrolyzecl^\o\ve% two 
uins, chlorine and lead, the former being an anion, and the latter a 
cation: water is an electrolyte, evolving likewise two ions, of which 
oxygen is the anion, and hydrogen the cation: muriatic acid is like¬ 
wise electrolytical, boracic acid, on the other hand, is not. 

(469) Mr. Daniell proposes further to distinguish the doors by 
which the current enters and departs, by the terms zincode and 
platinode, the former being the plate which occupies the position of 
the generating plate in the battery, and the latter of the conducting 
plate; when water is decomposed, therefore the last particle of 
oxygen gives up its charge to the zincode, and the last particle of 
hydrogen gives up its charge to the platinode, each passing oiF in its 
own elastic form. 


(470) Fechner, a distinguished champion of the contact theory (323), 
assumes that the elements of an electrolyte are in opposite electrical 
conditions, as the result of their contact, the same process being car¬ 
ried on between them as between two electromotors when brought into 
contact: before, therefore, the separation of the elements can take 
place by the electric current, the attractive force of the positive pole 
on the negative particle must exceed the force by which it is united 
to the positive j)article; a separation being thus effected, and the 
positive partible being repelled, it combines momentarily with the 
negative particle of the second link in the chain of electrolytes, which 
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is itself attracted towards the positive pole, but the overpowering 
action of w;hich quickly again separates it, and thus the influence is 
regularly transmitted, through the entire stratum of the electrolyte 
lying between the poles. The same influence which is assumed to 
emanate from the positive, proceeds also from the negative pole, hut 
it acts on the elements in the contrary direction. In this theory, 
electrolysis is maintained by the simultaneous and corresponding 
action of both poles, and the elements of the electrolyte are them¬ 
selves, from their contact, exciters of Electricity.. • 

(471) The chemical power of the voltaic pile was discovered and 

described by Messrs. Nicholson and Carliste, in the year 1800. 
Water was the first substance decomposed. In 1806, Davy com¬ 
municated to the Eoyal Society his celebrated lecture “on some 
chemical agencies of Electricity,” and in 1807, he announced the 
grand discovery of the decomposition of the fixed alkalies. The years 
from 1831 to 1840 are marked in science by the publication of the 
masterly researches of Faraday, in which, much that was before unin¬ 
telligible, has not only been explained and enlightened, but a new 
character has been stamped on electrical, as connected with chemical, 
science. Of these remarkable essays, it has been said, that in point 
of originality of talent and perspicuity, they rank among the first 
efforts of philosophy of the age, if indeed they do not surpass all 
others. • 

(472) Wlien water and certain saline solutions are made part of 
the electric circuit, so that a current of Electricity may pass through 
tliem, they are decomposed, that is, they yield up their elements in 
obedience to certain laws. Water is resolved into oxygen and 
hydrogen gases, and the acid and alkaline matters of the neutral 
salts, which it holds in solution, are separated, not in an indiscrimi¬ 
nate manner, but the oxygen and acids are always developed at the 
anode, and the hydrogen and alkaline bases are given off at the, 
cathode. If pure water be submitted to the action of the current, 
it is decomposed with.great difficulty, in consequence of its bad con¬ 
ducting power. A greatly increased conducting power is, however, 
given to it by the addition of salts, and particularly by sulphuric 
add, though that compound is.ne^ itself capable of electrglysis. One 
essential condition of electrolysis is liq*hidity: and the current of a 
powerful battery will be completely sloped by a film of ice, not 
more than one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness.* To decompose 
acidulated water, it may be confined in a glass tube, sealed hermeti¬ 
cally at one extremity, and made part of the electrical circuit by 

* Foradsy’fl Experimental Reaearohes, 881, et eeq. 
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means of gold or platinum wires, or arranged as in Fig. 193, the 
Fig. 198. wires being about a quarter of an inch apart. 

When the tube is about half full of the mixed 
gases, if a spark from the electrophorus (Fig. 
20) be passed between the wires, an explosion 
will take place; and if care be taken to prevent 
any escape, by the expansion, the tube will be 
re-filled with water, that fluid having been re¬ 
produced by the explosion. If two glass re¬ 
ceiving tubes be employed, one over either elec¬ 
trode, gas vrill be collected in each; but that in the 
tube over the cathode will be rather more than 
double in volume that over the anode, the former being hydrogen and 
the latter oxygen. Now the hydrogen and oxygen gases are to each 
other in water exactly as two to one, by volume: and the reason they 
do not appear precisely in this proportion in the electrolysis of that fluid, 
is because oxygen is partially soluble. By referring to Fig. 191 it will 
be immediately seen how it is that there is no visible transfer of the 
oxygen and hydrogen: if the electrodes were several inches apart, 
there would be no appearance of decomposition between them; the 
oxygen a, of the atom of water d b\ under the superinducing in¬ 
fluence of the current, is transferred to the hydrogen h of the second 
atom of water a b: the oxygen of this second atom is in like manner 
transferred to the hydrogen of a third, and so on till the electrode P 
is arrived at, against which the oxygen of the last particle is evolved, 
having nothing to combine with. 

Fig. 194. (473) Take a syphon-shaped tube, and placing 

its bent part in a wine glass for support (Fig. 19-1), 
or on any convenient stand, fill it with the blue in¬ 
fusion of red cabbage ; then put a few crystals of 
some known salt, such as sulphate of soda, into the 
tube, and electrize the solution. In a short time the 
liquid nearest the cathode qf the battery will be¬ 
come green, indicating the presence of free alkali; 
and the liquid nearest the anode will become red, 
showing that an acid is present: reverse the direction of the current, 
and the colours will also gFadually be reversed. Thus, sulphate of 
soda is an electrolyte, the ttiion of which is sulphuric acid and the 
cation soda; and in all salts decomposable by the voltaic current, the 
acid passes to the anode and the base to the cathode. 

(474) If tw'o glasses be taken, both being filled with the blue 
infusion, holding in solution sulphate of soda, and an inverted glass 
tube, in which two platinum wires are sealed, be immersed in each. 
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Fig 195. 



as shown in Fig. 195, and the two glasses 
connected together by a glass syphon filled 
with the liquid; on electrizing the solution, 
it will he found that, notwithstanding they 
are in septate vessels, the blue liquor wiU, 
as before, be turned red and green; and if 
the experiment be continued sufficiently long, 
the alkali of the salt will be found to have 
phased from P to N, and the acid from N to 
P, the adid and alkali appearing to traverse 
the syphon in opposite directions. It was 
hence inferred, that under the influence of 
electrical attraction, the usual chemical affinities are suspended; but 
the same explanation which accounted for the phenomenon of the 
decomposition of water, will serve here: a line of particles of sulphate 
of soda extend from one electrode to the other; and it is by a 
series of decompositions and recompositions that the effect is pro¬ 
duced. 

(475) Jn various experiments of decomposition, the little form of 
apparatus of which Fig. 196 is a sketch, 
will be found exceedingly useful. It is a 
cell of plate glass, made by cementing 
five pieces together with transparent 
varnish, and supporting them upon a 
wooden foot, in which they are fastened. 

Tlie cell is about five or six inches long, 
and an inch broad, and may be divided into two parts by the 
insertion of the temporary diaphragm a, which is a small frame 
of cane with musliq stretched over it. "When* this is in its place, 
a separate electrode may be introduced on each side .of it; they 
may most conveniently consist of two pieces of thin platinum foil, 
about four inches long and half an inch broad. 

To show the evolution of chlorine at the anode or positive pole, fill 
the glass cell with weak salt and water, acidulated with muriatic acid, 
and coloured blue by a few drops of the sulphuric solution of indigo ; 
then introduce the electrodes. In a few minutes the anodic division 
will be found to lose colour, and will finally become colourless, owing 
to the separation of chlorine, which by its bleaching powers destroys 
the blue of the indigo. 

The presence of tincombined iodine may be demonstrated, by filling 
the cell with a weak solution of starch, to which a little common salt 
and iodide of potassium have been added ; then, on passing the electric 
current through the liquid, the iodine will show itself at tho anode by 
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a beautiful blue colour, it being the property of this singular substance 
to strike a fine deep blue colour with starch. 

(476) Fill the cell with a solution of salt to which a few drops of 
yellow prussiate of potash have been added; introduce into each 
division a plate of iron as an electrode; the production of a deep blue 
colour in the anodic division while the liquid in the cathodic com* 
partment remains colourless, will prove the oxidation and solution of 
iron at the anode, and the absence of all action at the cathode. In 
the like manher, pieces of silver and copper, both of which, und6r 
ordinary circumstances, are readily attacked by dilute nitric acid, may 
be made to resist the oxidizing power of that acid by making them 
the cathelectrodes of a battery. The experiment with copper may be 
made thus: immerse a strip of the metal for a few minutes in the acid; 
then remove it, and add a slight excess of ammonia; the production 
of a fine blue colour will announce the presence of copper in solution; 
now connect the strip of copper metallically with a similar strip of 
zinc, and immerse the pair in the acid; no blue colour will follow the 
Introduction of ammonia into the acid as before, showing the pro¬ 
tecting action of the zinc, the more oxidizable metal. Thi^ principle 
has received an important practical application, in the manufacture of 
which is called galvanized iron. 

(477) The electro-reduction of the alkaline metals originally accom¬ 
plished by Davy, with a battery of 100 pairs of six-inch copper and 
zinc plates, may be effected with a series of eight or ten cells of the 
nitric acid arrangement in the following manner: scoop out a cavity 
in a piece cf pure moistened caustic potash or soda, and fill it with 
mercury: lay the alkali on a strip of platinum foil connected with the 
positive pole of the battery, and introduce into the mercuiy a platinum 
wire in contact with* the negative pole, an amalgam of mercury and 
potassium qf sodium will speedily be formed. In like manner, the 
ammoniacal amalgam may be formed by pouring a little mercury into 
a hole scooped in a lump of sal ammoniac and coimecting the mercury 
with the negative, and the moistened sal ammoniac with the positive 
pole. -This is a very striking experiment, the globule of mercury gra¬ 
dually increasing in size until it extends far beyond the cavity which 
first contained it, and the amalgam is produced more readily and 
copiously, if the mercury be previously combined with a small quantify 
of potassium or sodium. 

(478) By means of the little apparatus shown in Fig. 197, Golding 
Bird (JPMl. Trans. 1837) {Nat. Philosophy, p. 372,) obtained amalgams 
of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, with the feeble current from a 
single DanieU’s pair. 

A glass cylinder, d, 1*5 inch in diameter and 4 inches in length, is 
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Fig. 197. 



closed at one end by means of a plug of plaster of Paris 0‘7 inch in 
thickness; the cylinder is fixed by means of corks. Inside c,a cylindrical 
glass a, about eight inches deep and two inches in diameter; a piece of 
copper c, six inches long and three inches wide, having a copper con¬ 
ducting wire k soldered to it, is loosely coiled up and placed in the 
small cylinder with the plaster bottom; a piece of sheet zinc e of 
equal size is also loosely coiled up and placed in the larger external 
cylinder, being furnished, like the copper plate, with a conducting wire 
I. The larger cylindrical glass being then nearly filled -with weak 
brine, and the smaller with a saturated solution of sulphate of copper, 
the two fluids being prevented from mixing by the plaster of Paris 
diaphragm, the apparatus is complete, and will continue to give a 
continuous current of Electricity for some weeks, provided care be 
taken that the fluids in the two cylinders are maintained at the same 
level. The decomposing apparatus is the counterpart of the battery 
itself. It consists of two glass cylinders, one within the other, the 
smaller one y having a bottom of plaster of Paris fixed into it; this 
smaller tube is about half an inch wide and three inches long, and is 
intended to hold mercury and the metallic solution submitted to 
experiment; the external tube/in which it is immersed being filled 
with a weak solution pf common salt. In the latter, a slip of amal¬ 
gamated zinc i is immersed for the positive electrode soldered to the 
wire coming from the positive plate of the battery; whilst for the 
negative electrode a slip of platinum foil h, fixed to the wire fi*om the 
zinc plate of the battery, passes through a cork fixed in the mouth of 
the smaller tube, and dips into the metallic solution which it contains. 
In about eight or ten hours the mercury becomes swollen to double 
its former bulk, and when quickly poured into distilled water evolves 
hydrogen gas, and the water becomes alkaline. The ammonium amal¬ 
gam was most easily obtained; it had a buttery consistence, and when 
immersed in water, slowly gave off hydrogen and yielded solution of 
ammonia. Bird found that the spongy ammoniacal amalgam, though 
it cannot be kept immersed in water even for a few instants without 
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the formation of ammonia, could nevertheless be preserved for weeks 
without change, as long as it was connected with the negative pole of 
the battery; with the same apparatus Dr. Bird reduced the metals 
from solutions of chloride or nitrate of iron, copper^ tin, zinCy humuthy 
antimonyy Uady and silver. Bismuthy leady and ailver\ were beautifully 
crystalline; the latter of dazzlifig whiteness, and usually under the 
form of needles. He also obtained silicony from a solution of chloride 
of silicon in alcohol. 

Aluviiniunf vcadi silicium have recently been obtained by weak elec¬ 
tric actions by Mr. Goze (Bhil. Mag. March 1854;) the former was 
reduced from the chloride, by placing a dilute solution of the salt into 
a jar and immersing in the liquid a porous earthenware pot containing 
dilute sulphuric acid; a plate of amalgamated zinc was plunged into 
the acid, and a corresponding plate of copper into the chloride, the 
plates being connected by an arc of copper wire. After some hours 
the copper plate became covered with a lead-coloured deposit of 
aluminium, which when burnished, possessed the same degree of 
whiteness as platinum, and did not appear to tarnish readily by 
immersion in cold water, or in the atmosphere, but was acted upon by 
dilute sulphuric and nitric acids. Silicium was reduced from a solution 
of monosilicate of potash, prepared by fusing one part of silica, with 
parts of carbonate of potash j the same voltaic arrangement was 
adopted as before, except that a small pair of Smee’s batteries was 
interposed in the circuit; with a veiy slow and feeble action of the 
batteiy the colour of the deposited metal was much whiter than 
that of aluminium, closely approximating to that of silver. 

(479) The following classification of the elementary substances by 
BerzeliuSy though not altogether derived from experiment, and there¬ 
fore subject to correction and modification, is useful as indicating the 
electrical tendencies of a large number of bodies. In the list of 
negative substances, each element is to be considered as negative to 
all helmo and positive to all above it in the list, and the same applies to 
the list* of positive substances. The elements are, therefore, nega¬ 
tive and positive only in relation to each other. Thus, supposing a 
compound of oxygen and chlorine to be electrolyzed, the oxygen 
would go to the positive and the chlorine to the negative electrode; 
but if the compoimd were composed of chlorine and phosphorus, 
then the chlorine would go to the positive and the phosphorus to the 
negative electrode.— 

I. ELEOTBO-inSOATITli ELEMENTS. 

1. Oxygen. , ' 4. Chlorine. 

2. Sulphur. ^ 5. Iodine. 

8. Nitrogen. 6. Fluorine. 
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7. Phosphorus. 

16. Antimony. 

8 . Selenium. 

16. Tellurium. 

9. Arsenic. 

17. Columbium. 

10 . Chromium. 

18. Titanium. 

11 . Molybdenum. 

19. Silicon. 

12. Tungsten. 

20. Osmium. 

13. Boron. 

21. Hydrogen. 

14. Carbon. 


II. SLECTBO-FOSITITE BODIES. 

1 . Potassium. 

16. Nickel. 

2. Sodium. 

I 17. Cobalt. 

3. Lithium. 

18. Cerium. 

4. Barium. 

19. Lead. 

5. Strontium. 

20. Tin. 

6 . Calcium. 

21. Bismuth. 

7. Magnesium. 

22 . TJranium. 

8 . Glucinum. 

23. Copper. 

9. Yttrium. 

24. Silver. 

10. Aluminium. 

25. Mercury. 

11 . Zirconium. 

26. Palladium. 

12. Manganese. 

27. Platinum. 

13. Zinc. 

28. Bhodium. 

14. Cadmium. 

29. Iridium. 

15. Iron. 

30. Gold. 


(480) A substance cannot be transferred in the electric current 

beyond the point where it ceases to find particles with which it can 
combine; and it cannot be too strongly impressed, that electro¬ 
chemical decomposition does not depend upon any direct attraction 
or repulsion exerted by the metallic tormina- Fig. 195 . 

tions either of the voltaic battery, or of the 
ordinary electrical machine. The beautiful 
experiments of Faraday, in which air was 
shown to act as a pole, have been quoted (213); 
in the following equally beautiful experiments 
{Faraday^t Fx]^. Betearehes^ 494), the decom¬ 
position of sulphate of magnesia against a 
surface of water, is most satisfactorily shown. 

(481) A glass basin, four inches in diameter, 
and four inches deep, had a division of mica, 
a, Fig. 198, fixed across the upper part, so as 
to descend oi^e inch and a half below the 
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edge, and to be perfectly water-tight at the sides. A plate of 
platinum, &, three inches wide, was put into the basiu on one side of 
the dirision a, and retained there by a glass block below, so that any 
gas produced by it in a future stage of the experiment, should not 
ascend beyond the mica, and cause currents in the liquid on that 
side. A strong solution of sulphate of magnesia was carefully poured 
without splashing into the basin until it rose a little above the lower 
edge of the mica division a, great *care being taken that the glass or 
mica, on the unoccupied or c side of the division in the figure, should 
not be moistened by]agitation of the solution above the level to which 
it rose. A thin piece of clean oork, well wetted in distilled water, 
was then carefully and lightly placed on the solution at the c side, 
and distilled water poured gently on to it, until a stratum,.the eighth 
of an inch in thickness, appeared over the sulphate of magnesia. All 
was then left for a few minutes, ^hat any solution adhering to the 
cork might sink qway from it, or be removed from the water on 
which it now floated; and then more distilled water was added in a 
similar manner, mitil it reached nearly to the top*of the glass. In 
this way, solution of the sulphate occupied the lower part of the 
glass, and also the upper on the right-hand side of the mica; but on 
the left-hand side of the division, a stratum of water from c to </, one 
inch and a half in depth, reposed upon it, the two presenting, when 
looked through horizontally, a comparatively definite plane of contact. 
A second platinum pole, e, was arranged so as to be just under the 
surface of the water, in a position nearly horizontal, a little inclina¬ 
tion being given to it, that gas evolved during decomposition might 
escape. The part immersed was three inches and a half long by one 
inch wide; and about seven-eighths of an inch of water intervened 
between it and the solution of sulphate of magnesia. 

(482) The latter pole, c, was now connected with the negative end 
of a voltaic battery, of forty pairs of plates, four inches square; 
whilst the former polo, J, was connected with the positive end. 
There was action and gas evolved at both poles; but, from the inter¬ 
vention of the pure water, the decomposition was very feeble, com¬ 
pared, to what the battery would have effected in an uniform solution. 
After a while (less than a minute), magnesia also appeared at the 
negative side. It did not make its appearemee at the negative metadhe 
pohj hut in the watery at the place where the solution and the water 
met; and on looking at it horizontally, it could be there perceived 
lying in the water upon the solution, not rising more than a fourth 
of an inch above the latter; whilst the water between it and the 
negative pole was perfectly clear. On continuing the action, the 
bubbles of hydrogen, rising upwards from the uegq^ive pole, im- 
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pressed a circulatory moyement on the stratum of water, upwards in 
the middle, and downwards at the s^e, which gradually gave an ascend¬ 
ing form to the cloud of magnesia in the part just under the pole, 
having an appearance as if it were there attracted to it; but this was 
altogether an effect of the currents, and did not occur till long after 
the phenomena looked for were satisfactorily ascertained. 

(483) After a little while the voltaic communication was broken, 
and the platinum poles removed with as little agitation as possible 
from the water and solution, for the purpose of examining the liquid 
aihering to them. The pole e, when touched by turmeric paper 

/gave no traces of alkali; nor could anything but pure water be found 

‘ upon it. Tlie pole b, though drawn from a much greater depth and 
quantity of fluid, was found so acid as to give abundant evidence to 
litmus paper, the tongue, and other tests. Hence, there had been 
no interference of alkaline salts in any way, undergoing first decom- 
l)osition, and then causing the separation of the ms^uesia at a distance 
from the pole by mere chemical agencies. This experiment jras 
repeated again and again, and always satisfactorily. 

(484) Thus it is clearly shown, that both water and air may of&ciate 
as a f>ole, and that one element or principle only, has no power of trans- 
forence, or of passing towards either pole; and hence there appears 
but little reason to consider the phenomena of electro-chemical 
decomposition, as due to the attraction or attractive powers of the 

■ metallic terminations of the battery. Indeed, if, in accordance with 
the usual theory, a piece of platinum be supposed to have sufficient 
pow^er to attract a particle of h} drogen from the particle of oxygen 
w ith which it was the instant before combined, there seems, as 
Faraday has observed, no sufficient reason, nor any facts, except those 
to be explained, whicli show why it should not, according to analogy 
with all ordinary attractive forces, as those of graritation, magnetism, 
cohesion, chemical affinity, &c., retain that particle which it had just 
before taken from a distance, and from previous combination. Yet 
it does not do so, but allows it to escape freely. 

(485) It would not be possible, perhaps, to bring forward a more 
instructive, or a more beautiful instance of the transfer of elements, 
and their progress in opposite directions, parallel to the electric 
current, than is furnished by chloride of silver when decomposed by 
silver-wire poles. Upon fusing a portion of this compound on a 
piece of glass, and bringing the poles into contact with it, there is 
abundance of silver evolved at the negative pole, and an equal 
abundance absorbed at the positive pole, for no chlorine is set free* 
and by careful management the negative wire may be withdrawn from 
the fused globules as the silver is reduced there, the latter serving as 
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the continuation of the pole, until a wire or thread of revived silver, 
five or six inches in length, is produced. *At the same time, the 
silver at thp positive pole is as rapidly dissolved by the chlorine 
which seizes upon it, so that the wire has to he continually advanced 
as it is melted away. The whole experiment includes the action of 
only two elements—silver and chlorine. 

(486) According to the theory of Faraday, no element or substance 
can be transferred, or pass from pole to pole, unless it he in chemical 
relation to some other element or substance tending to pass in the 
opposite direction, the effect being essentially due to the mutual 
relation of such particles. Thus, pulverized charcoal, or sublimed 
sulphur, diffused through dilute sulphuric acid, exhibits no tendency 
to pass to the negative pole, neither do spongy platinum, or gold 
precipitated by sulphate of iron; yet in these cases, the attraction of 
cohesion is almost perfectly overcome; the particles are so small as 
to remain for hours in suspension, and are perfectly free to move by 
the slightest impulse towards either pole; and if in relation by che¬ 
mical affinity to any substance present, are powerfully determined to 
the negative pole. 

(487) In Davy’s celebrated paper on Some Chemical Agencies 

of JElectricitgf read before the Boyal Society, November 20th, 
1806, the following experiments on the passage of acids, alkalies, and 
other substances through various attracting chemical menstrua, are 
described: “ An arrangement was made, consisting of three vessels, 

as shown in Fig. 199: solution of 
sulphate of potash w^as placed in 
contact with the negatively electri- 
fied point, pure water was placed in 
contact with the positively electrified 
point, and a weak solution of ammo¬ 
nia was made thtf middle link of the conducting chain; so that no 
sulphuric acid could pass to the positive point in the distilled w^atcr 
without passing through the solution of ammonia: the three glasses 
were connected together by pieces of amianthus. A power of 150 
pairs^was used: in less than five minutes it was found, by means of 
litmus paper, that acid was collecting round the positive point: in 
half an hour the result was sufficiently distinct for accurate examina¬ 
tion. 

“The water was sour to the taste, and precipitated solution of 
nitrate of barytes. 

■ “ Similar experiments were made with solution of lime and weak 
solutions of potash and soda, and the results were analogous. With 
strong solutions of potash and soda a much longer time was required 


Fig. 199. 
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for the exhibition of the acid; but even with the most saturated 
alkaline lixivium, it always appeared in a certain period. Muriatic 
acid, from muriate of soda, and nitric acid, from nitrate of potash, 
were transmitted through concentrated alkaline menstrua under 
similar circumstances. When distilfed water was placed in the 
negative part of the circuit, and a solution of sulphuric, muriatic, or 
nitric acid, in the middle, and any neutral salt with a base of lime, 
soda, potash, ammonia, or magnesia, in the positive part, the alkaline 
matter was transmitted through the acid matter t« the negative 
surface, with similar circumstances to those occurring during the 
passage of the acid through alkaline menstrua; and the less concen¬ 
trated the solution the greater seemed to be the facility of trans¬ 
mission. 

“ I tried in this way muriate of lime with sulphuric acid, nitrate of 
potash with muriatic acid, sulphate of soda with muriatic acid, and 
muriate of magnesia with sulphuric acid; I employed the power of 
150 ; and in less than forty-eight hours, I gained in all these cases 
decided results; and the magnesia came over like the rest. 

“ Strontites and barytes passed like the other alkaline substances, 
readily through muriatic and nitric acids ; and vice versH, these acids 
passed with facility through aqueous solutions of barytes and 
strontites; but in experiments in which it was attempted to pass 
sulphuric acid through the same menstrua, or to pass barytes or 
strontites through this acid, the results w'ere very different. 

“ When solution of sulphate of potash was in the negative part of 
the circuit, distilled water in the positive part, and a saturated solu¬ 
tion of barytes in the middle, no sensible quantity of sulphuric acid 
existed in the distilled water after thirty hours, the power of 150 
being used: after four days sulphuric acid appeared, but the quantity 
was extremely minute: much sulphate of barytes had formed in the 
intermediate vessel: the solution of barytes was so weak as barely to 
tinge litmus, and a thick film of carbonate of barytes had formed on 
the surface of the fluid. With solution of strontites the result was 
very analogous, but the sulphuric acid was sensible in three days. 

“ When solution of muriate of barytes was made positive by the 
power of 150, concentrated sulphuric acid intermediate, and distille 
water negative, no barytas appeared in the distilled water, when the 
experiment had been carrid on for^our days; but much oxymuriatic 
acid had formed in the positive vessel, and much sulphate of baryte 
had been deposited in the sulphuric acid.” 

(488) Sulphate of barytes may be. decomposed by employing two 
insulated discs of platinum, as in Fig. 200, one of which is to be put 
in communication with the negative, and the other with the positive 
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.grains of finely powdered-sulphate of 
barytes, moistened by a drop or two of 
water, is placed, and the discs connected 
by a few filaments of wet cotton; they 
should be within half an inch of each 
of each other: in a few minutes barytes 
will be evinced by test papers at the negative disc, and sulphuric 
acid at tho positive. 

(489) These experiments of Davy’s excited, at the time they were 
announced, the utmost astonishment; and the only way by which they 
could at all be explained, was by supposing that throughout the 
whole circuit, the natural affinities of substances were suspended and 
destroyed, but were again recovered when they were dismissed at the 
electrodes by which they were attracted. Jj’araday, however, denies 
thav any such transfer of the constituents of the body decomposed 
can or does take place, and he applies the hypothesis of Grotthus to 
explain the apparent transfer. He maintains that there must be in 
all cases an unbroken series of particles of the electrolyte between 
the two electrodes; and that in those celebrated experiments of 
Davy’s, in which the acid and alkaline censtituents of the salt 
appear to be drawn through pure water, ammonia, «Sr.c., the decompo¬ 
sition could not have commenced until a portion of the salt had 
passed by capillary attraction across the syphons, so that a con¬ 
tinuous line of saline particles was established between the electrodes. 
This explanation does not, however, appear to be satisfactory to some 
of the German and Trench electricians. Feschel, and especially 
Fouillet {Elements de ThysiquCy vol. i. p. 698. 1847), still maintain 
ike transport of the constituents of the electrolyte. “ There is,” 
says the latter, “ at once a separation and a transport. Numberless 
attempts have been made to seize the molecule of water which has 
been decomposed, or to arrest en route the atoms of the constituent 
gases before their arrival at the electrodes, but without success. For 
example: if two cups of water, one containing the positive and the 
other the negative wire of a battery be connected by any conductor, 
singular phenomena will be observed. If the intermediate conductor 
be metallic, decomposition will take place* independently in both 
cups; but if the intermediate conductor be the human body, as 
when a person dips a finger of one hand into the water in one cup, 
and a finger of the other hand into the other, the decomposition will 
sometimes proceed as in the case of a metallic connection: but more 
generally oxygen will jbe disengaged at the wire which enters the 
positive cup and hydrogen at the wire which enters the negative cup 
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no gases appearing at tlie fingers immersed in tbe one and the other. 
It would thus appear that one or other of the constituent gases must 
pass through the body of the operator in order to arrive at the pole 
at which it is disengaged.” Is not this, however, intelligible on the 
theory of G-rotthus, a chain of particles of water in the body of the 
experimenter forming the continuous line between the electrodes ? 

(490) When the material out of which the poles are* formed is 
liable to the chemical action of the substances evolved, either simply 
in consequence of their natural relation to them, or ef that relation 
aided by the influence of the current, they then sufier corrosion, 
and the parts dissolved are subject to transference in the same 
manner as the particles of the body originally under decompo¬ 
sition. Thus, platinum being made the positive and negative poles, 
in a solution of sulphate of soda, has no’ affinity for the oxygen, 
hydrogen, acid, or alkali evolved, and refuses to combine with, or 
retain them. Zinc can combine with the oxygen and acid: at the 
positive pole it does combine, and immediately begins to travel as 
oxide towards the negative pole. Charcoal, which cannot combine 
with the metals, if made the negative pole in a metallic solution, 
refuses to unite to the bodies which are ejected from the solution 
upon its surface; but if made the positive pole in a dilute solution 
of sulphuric acid, it is capable of combining with the oxygen evolved 
there, and consequently unites with it, producing both carbonic acid 
and carbonic oxide in abundance. 

(491) Among the many grand discoveries with which Faraday has 
enriched electrical science, that of definite electrochemical action is 
one of the most important. In the investigation of this question, it 
was necessary to construct an instrument which should measure out tlie 
Electricity passing through it, and which, being interposed in the 
course of the current used in any particular experi¬ 
ment, should serve at pleMure, either as a eomparatwe 
etandnrd of effect, or as a positive measurer of this 
subtile agent. Water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
was the electrolyte chosen, and Fig. 201 exhibits one 
of the forms. of apparatus employed: d is a straight 
tube, closed at the other extremity and graduated: 
through the sides pass the platinum wires h b\ being 
fused into the glass and connected with two plates 
within: the tube is fitted by grinding into one mouth 
of a double-necked bottle, one half or two-thirds full 
of water, acidulated with sulphuric acid. The tube is 
filled by inclining the bottle; and when an electric 
current is passed through it, the gases evolved collect 
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in the Upper part of the tube, and displace the diluted acid, the 
stopper 0 being left open. When the graduated part of the tube a 
is filled with the mixed gases, the electric circuit may be broken by 

removing the wires connected with I h\ the 
stopper e replaced, and the metre tube 
refilled, by properly inclining the instru¬ 
ment: a second measure of gas is then 
collected, on re-establishing the circuit, 
and so on. Fig. 202 is another veiy useful 
form of this instrument, to which its in¬ 
ventor has given the name of the volta- 
electrometer. 

(492) By a series of experiments made 
with this apparatus, under a variety of 
forms, with different sized platinum elec¬ 
trodes, and vrith solutions of various 
degrees of strength, it was proved that 
water, when subjected to the influence of the electric current, is 
decomposed in a quantity exactly proportionate to the qxiantity of 
Electricity which passes through it, whatever may be the variations 
in the conditions and circumstances under which it may be placed; 
and hence, that the instrument may be employed with confidence as 
an exact measurer of voltaic Electricity. 

(493) A voltameter, in which the electrodes are tin-plates coated 
with an alloy of lead and tin, has recently been described by Callan. 
(Fhil. Mag., N. 8., vol. vii. p. 73.) The decomposing cell is of 
wrought-iron about an inch thick, made perfectly air-tight, the top 
consisting of an iron plate screwed down on an Indiun-rubber collar; 
the gases are liberated through a stop-cock screwed on the top plate. 
The electrodes are arranged in two ways; for batteries of low inten¬ 
sity, 20 plates each 12 inches by 4 are employed; they are ranged 
parallel and separated \\th of an inch from each other by strips of 
wood. Ten are connected with one end of the battery, and the other 
ten with the opposite end. The acting surface, including both sides 
of each plate, is about 3 square feet. The electrodes for batteries of 
high intensity, are likewise separated from each other by a non¬ 
conductor, but only the two terminal plates are connected with the 
poles of the battery. The cells are made perfectly water-tight, so 
that the battery current can only pass from one end of the battery to 
the other through the interposed plates and fluid. The number of 
cells should be about 1th of* the number of cells in the battery. 
Thus, for a battery of 12 cast-iron cells, there should be 3 cells or 
two plates between the two terminal plates; for a battery of 100 
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caat-iron cells in aeries, there may be 25 decomposing cells or 24 
interposed plates. The intensity of a battery of 100 cells is 25 times 
greater than that of 4 cells, therefore the current from it will 
overcome 25 times the resistance, and'will pass through 25 decom¬ 
posing cells successively, aa freely as a*current from -a battery of 
4 cells will pass through a single decomposing cell, since there is as 
much of the mixed gases produced in each of the 25 decomposing 
cells as in the single cell through which the current from a battery 
of 4 cells passes. If the current from a battery of 100 pells arranged 
in one series, were sent through the electrodes as they are commonly 
arranged, the power of the battery would be exhausted about twice 
as «oon as if the current passed through the electrodes arranged for 
batteries of high intensity, and the twelfth part of the full decom¬ 
posing power of* the battery would not be effective. Callan states, 
however, that it is better not to arrange a large battery in series for 
decomposing water, but in sets of four, because a faulty cell, or a bad 
zinc plate, will diminish considerably the power of the entire battery. 
The fluid used is a solution of an ounce and a quarter, or an ounce of 
carbonate of potash, sodSJ or ammonia (the latter best), in a quart of 
water: if more than an ounce and a quarter be used, the foam will 
be considerable; if less than an ounce, the conducting power will 
not be suflicient. The vessel must be tolerably capacious to allow 
the foam to accumulate, and the iron vessel in which the electrodes 
are contained should be coated with an alloy of lead and tin, or lead 
and antimony, in which the proportions of tin and antimony are 
smali. 

(494) Callan also describes an apparatus for applying the mixed 
gases to the production of the lime light for illuminating purposes; 
it consists of two wrought-iron vessels of unequal size; the smaller 
one is about 5^ inches high and 2 inches in diameter, the sides being 
an inch thick ; the larger one is about 7^ inches high and 4 inches 
in diameter, the sides about |ths of an inch thick. On the top of 
the vessel is laid a collar of thick vulcanized Indian-rubber; an iron 
plate about .fths of an inch thick is there screwed down to it by iron 
bolts; the vessel is thus made air tight: the top of this vessel is 
connected by an Indian-rubber tube with the bottom of the small 
one, the bottom is connected by a similar tube with the gas-bag, gas¬ 
holder, or voltameter: J;he two vessels are nearly filled with water: the 
gas is sent into the bottom of ^e large one, ascends through "the 
water, passes through the tube to the bottom of the small one, then 
through the water, and issues from the jet screwed to the top of the 
small vessel. The two vessels being of unequal size, it is impossible 
that all the water should be carried out of both at the same time, by 
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the Btream of the gases; and should an explosion occur after the 
small vessel becomes empty, the flame would be stopped by the 
water in the large vessel. In each vessel the gases are made to pass 
through wire gauze or perforated zinc, or through small pieces of 
porous earthenware, in ord%r to break the bubbles, and thus prevent 
the gases from ascending in a continued series of large bubbles. To 
prevent the water from being driven into the gas-bag or voltameter, 
an Indian-rubber valve is placed across the hole through which gases 
enter. This, valve opening only inwards, becomes closed by any 
expansive force acting outwards: no dangerous explosion can con¬ 
sequently happen with this apparatus. With a battery of twelve 
four-inch cast-iron cells, or of four cells, each 6x8 inches, Callan 
obtained a sufficient amount of gas for the supply of the gas micro 
scope, dissolving views, &c.; the lime light was of an inch in 
diameter and constant. 

(495) The following obsevations on the relative practical values of 
the lime and coke lights are worth attention, as being the results of 
extensive experiments. If the jet of the gas-holder be attached to a 
stop-cock, by which the gases may be confin^ for 65 seconds in every 
minute, and if they are allowed to issue from the jet only for five 
seconds in each minute, twelve times as much of the gases must pass 
through the jet in thj^se five seconds, as would jjass through it in the 
same time were the stop-cock always open. Hence, if the gases pro¬ 
duced by the battery are ignited for five seconds in each minute as 
they issue from this jet, and are confined in the voltameter for the 
remaining 55 seconds, the flame will, when thrown on lime, give a 
light twelve times as large as one a quarter of an inch in diameter, or 
one nearly ^ths of an inch in diameter. This is eflected by means of 
a stop cock of peculiar construction, the key of which is worked by 
clock-work. The expense of such an intermitting light would not 
be great, and it is particularly recommended for light-houses. The 
constant Light seems at present almost impracticable. When cohe 
is used and the light constant, the battery soon wears out. The 
coke light is more intense than the lime ligltt, and somewhat less 
expensive; but the lin^ light is much more easily managed than the 
coke light. • 

To produce a coke light sufficient for all illuminating purposes, 
40 cast iron cells, each containing a zinc plq^, 2 inches by 4, will 
suffice. To obtain a lime light of eqpal illuminating power, a battery 
containing at least twice as large a surface of zinc will be required. 
The coke points will require to be changed more frequently than the 
lime, and there is more reason to fear that the coke light will fall, on 
account of the destruction of the positive coke point, than that the 
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go out on account of the wearing of the lime. The smallest, 
and therefore the least expensive, battery by which, by the aid of a 
good apparatus for adjusting the coke points, a continuous light of 
great illuminating power can be obtained, Callan found to be 40 
cells, in which the zinc plates were 2x4 inches. To produce an 
equal light from lime, a battery nearly twice the size would be 
required, the cells being arranged in sets of 4. GThe most effective 
method for arranging a cast-iron battery for the decomposition of 
water, is in sets of four. Callan found that 4 cells produced more 
than half the quantity of gases yielded by 12 of the same size, and 
that a battery of 60 cells working in scries, produced in a minute, very 
little more than 4 of the same size. He thinks that there is a certain 
intensity, above and below which there is a loss of decomposing 
power, and that in the cast-iron batteiy when more than 4 cells are 
employed in series, some of the Electricity passes through the water 
without meeting the resistance or re-action necessary for decom¬ 
position. With a common voltameter, a battery of 600 cast-iron 
cells arranged ill rows of four w ill produce more than 50 times as 
much gases as it will when the cells are arranged in series. 

(496) A detail of one experiment with protochloride of tin {Fara¬ 
day's Experimental Mesearches, 789), will be sufficient as an example, 
both of definite electro-chemical decomposition, and of the masterly 
method of examining the question which was adopted by Faraday. 

Fig. 203. 



A piece of platinum wire had one extremity coiled into a small knob; 
and, having been carefully weighed, was sealed hermetically into a 
piece of bottle-glass tube, so that the knob should be at the bottom 
of the tube within. The tube was suspended by a piece of platinum 
wire, so that the heat of a spirit-lamp could be applied to it. Sa 
cently fused protochloride of tin was intrdduced in sufficient quantity 
to occupy, when melted, about one-half of the tube. The wire of the 
tube was connected with a volta-electrometer, which was itself con¬ 
nected with the negative end of a -voltaic battery; and a platinxim 
wire connected with the positive end of the same battery was dipped 
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into the fused chloride in the tube, being however so bent, th^ it 
could not by any shake of the hand or apparatus, touch the negative 
electrode at the bottom of the vessel. The whole arrangement is 
delineated in Pig. 203. 

(497) Under these circumstances, the chloride of tin was decom¬ 
posed; the chlorine evolved at the positive electrode formed hi- 
chloride of tin, which passed away in fumes; and the tin evolved at 
the negative electrode combined with the platinum, forming an alloy 
fusible at the'temperature to which the tube was subjected, and 
therefore never occasioning metallic communication through the 
decomposing chloride. When the experiment had been continued so 
long as to yield a reasonable quantity of gas in the volta-electrometer, 
the battery connection was broken, and the positive electrode re¬ 
moved, and the tube and remaining chloride allow'cd to cool. When 
cold, the tube was broken open, the rest of the chloride and the glass 
being easily separable from the platinum wire and its button of alloy. 
The latter, when washed, was then re-weighed, and the increase gave 
the weight of the tin reduced. 

(498) The following are the particxdar results of one experiment; 
The negative electrode weighed at first 20 grains; after the experi¬ 
ment, it, with the button of alloy, w'eighed 23 2 grs. The tin evolved 
by the electric current at the cathode weighed therefore 3'2 grains^ 
The quantity of oxygen ^'^id hydrogen collected in the volta-electro- 
meter s=s 3*85 cubic inches. As 100 cubic inches of oxygen and 
hydrogen, in the proportions to form water, may,be considered as 
weighing 12*92 grains, the 3*85 cubic inches w ould weigh 0*49742 of 
a grain: that being therefore the weight of water decomposed by the 
same electric current as was able to decompose such weight of 
protochloride of tin as could yield 3*2 grains of metal. Now, 
0*49742 : 3*2 :: 9 (the equivalent of water) : 67.9, which should 
therefore be the equivalent of tin, if the experiment had been made 
without error, and if the electro^chemical decomposition is in this 
case also definite. In some chemical works, 68 is given as the 
chemical equivalent of tin; in others, 57*9. Both are so near to the 
result of the experiment, and the experiment itself is so subject to 
slight causes of vmation, that the numbers leave little doubt of the 
applicability of the law of definite action in this and all similar cases 
of decomposition. Chloride of lead was experimented upon in a 
manner exactly simdar, except that plumbago was substituted for 
platinum, as the positive electrode. G^e mean of three experiments 
gave 100*85 as the equivalent for lead: the chemical equivalent is 
108'5, the deficiency being probably attributafile to the solution of 
part of the gas in the volta-electrometer. 
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(499) In some experiinents, several substances were placed in 
succession, and decomposed simultaneously by tbe same electric 
current: thus, protocbloride of tin, chloride of lead, and water, were 
acted on at once, the results ,were in harmony with each other: the 
tin, lead, chlorine, oxygen and hydrogen evolved being definite in 
quantity, and electro-chemical equivalents to each other. 

(500) By these and numerous other experiments, an irresistible 
mass of evidence was produced to prove the truth of the important 
proposition, that the chemical power of a current of Elfeetricity is in 
direct proportion to the absolute quantity of Electricity which padfees, 
which also is not merely true with one substance, as water, but gene¬ 
rally with all electrolytic bodies; and farther, that the results 
obtained with any one substance, do not merely agree amongst them¬ 
selves, but also with those obtained from other substances, the whole 
combining together into one series of definite electro-chemical actions. 

(501) The following is a summary of certain points respecting 
electrolytes, iens, and electro-chemical equivalents, developed by Dr. 
Earaday, and given in tbe seventh series of his Experimental 
Eesearches. (826, et seq.) 

i. A single ion, that is, one not in combination with another, will 
have no tendency to pass to either of the electrodes, and will be 
perfectly indifferent to the passing current, unless it be a compound 
of more elementary ions, and itself subject to decomposition. Upon 
this fact is founded much of the' proof adduced in favour of the new 
theory of electro-chemical decomposition put forward in a former 
series of these Eesearches. 

ii. If one ion be combined in right proportions with another 
strongly opposed to it in its ordinary chemical relations, that is, if an 
anion bo combined with a cathion, then both will travel, the one to 
the anode, and the other to the cathode of the decomposing body. 

iii. If therefore an ion pass towards one.of the electrodes, another 
ion must be also passing simultaneously to the other electrode, though, 
from secondary action, it may not make its appearance. 

iv. A body decomposable directly by the electric current, that is, 
an electrolyte, must consist of two ions, and must give them up 
during the process of decomposition. 

V. There is but one electrolyte composed of the same two ele¬ 
mentary ions, at least such appears to be the fact, dependent upon a 
law, that only single electro-chemical eqmvalents of elementary ions 
can go to the electrodes, not multiples. 

vi. A body not decomposable when alone, as boracic acid, is not 
directly decomposable by the electric current when in combination; 
it may act as on ion, going wholly to the* anode or cathode: but it 

B B 2 
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does not give up its elements, except occasionally by cbemical 
action. 

.vii. GThe nature of the substance of which the electrode is formed, 
provided it be a conductor, causes no difference in the electro* 
decomposition, either in kind or in degree; but it seriously influences, 
by secondary action, the state in which the ions Anally appear. 
Advantage may be taken of this principle, in combining and collect¬ 
ing such ions, as, if evolved in their free state, would be unmanage¬ 
able. • 

vfli. A substance which, being used as the electrode, can combine 
altogether with the ion evolved against it, is also an ion, and com¬ 
bines in such cases in the quantity represented by its electro¬ 
chemical equivalent. All the experiments agree with this view, and 
it seems, at present, to result as a necessary consequence. Whether 
in the secondary action that takes place where the ion acts, not upon 
the matter of the electrode, but upon that which is round it in the 
liquid, the same consequence follows, will require more extended 
investigation to determine. 

ix. Compound ions are not necessarily composed of electro-chemical 
equivalents Of simple ions. For instance—sulphuric, phosphoric, and 
boracic acids, are ions, but not electrolytes, that is, not composed of 
electro-chemical equivalents of simple ions. 

X. Electro-chemical equivalents ore always consistent, that is, the 
same number which represents the equivalent of a substance A, when 
separating from a substance B, wiU also represent A when separating 
from a third substance C. Thus 8 is the electro-chemical equivalent 
of oxygen, whether separating from hydrogen, or tin,, or lead; and 
10^ is the electro-chemical equivalent of lead, whether separating 
from oxygen, chlorine, or iodine. 

xi. Electro-chemical equivalents coincide, or are the same with 
ordinary chemical equivalents. 

(502) The theory of definite electro-chemical action led Faraday 
to the consideration of the absolute quantity of electric force in 
matter; for although, as he observes, we are utterly ignorant of what 
an atom really is, we cannot resist forming some idea of a small 
particle, which represents it to the mind, and there is an immensity 
of facts which justify us in believing that the atoms of matter are in 
some way endowed or associated with electrical powers to which they 
owe their most striking qualities, and. amongst them their mutual 
chemical affinity. Now, to decompose a single grain of acidulated 
water, an electric current, powerful enough to retain a platinum 
wire of an inch in thickness, red*-hot, must be sent through it for 
three minutes and three quarters, and this quantity of Electricity is 
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equal to a very powerful flash of lightning: yet the electrical power 
which holds the element a of a grain of water in combination, or which 
makes a gtain of oxygen and hydrogen, in the right proportions, unite 
into water when they are made to combine, equals, in all probability, 
the current required for the separation of that grain of water into its 
elements again; and this Faraday has shown to be equal to 800,000 
charges of a Leyden battery of fifteen jars, each containing one 
hundred and eighty-four square inches of glass, coated on both sides: 
indeed, a beautiful experiment is described by Farada^, in which the 
chemical action of dilute sulphuric acid on 32'31 parts, or one equiva¬ 
lent of amalgapiated zinc, in a simple voltaic circle, was shown 
to be able to evolve such quantity of Electricity in the form of a 
current, as passing through water could decompose nine parts, or 
one equivalent of that substance; thus rendering the proof complete 
(bearing in mind the definite relations of Electricity), that the Elec¬ 
tricity which decomposes, and that which is evolved hy the decomposition 
of, a certain quantity of matter, are alike, 

(503) Secondary Results: —In investigating the action of the 
voltaic current on chemical compounds, it is important to distinguish 
carefully between primary and secondary results. When a substance 
yields, uncombined and unaltered at the electrodes, those bodies which 
have been separated by the electric current, then the results may be 
considered as primary; but when any second re-action takes place, 
by which the substances, which appear at the electrodes, are not 
those which the immediate decomposition of the compounds would 
produce, then the results are secondary, although the bodies evolved 
may be elementary. 

* These secondary results occur in two ways, being sometimes due 
to the mutual action of the evolved substance on the matter of the 
electrode, and sometimes to its action on the substances contained in 
the body itself, under decomposition. Thus, when carbon is made 
the positive electrode in dilute sulphuric acid, carbonic oxide, and 
carbonic acid occasionally appear there instead of oxygen: for the 
latter acting on the matter of the electrode, produces these secondary 
results. Or if the positive electrode, in a solution of nitrate, or 
acetate of lead, be platinum, then peroxide of lead appears there 
equally a secondary result with the former; but now depending upon 
an action of the oxygen on a substance in the solution. Again, when 
ammonia is decomposed by platinum electrodes, nitrogen appears at 
the anode; but though on elementary body, it is a secondary result in 
this case, being derived from the chemical action of the oxygen, elec¬ 
trically evolved there upon the ammonia in the surrounding solution. 
In the same manner, when aqueous a nb i tin ns of metallic’ salts are 
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electrolyzed, the metals evolved^ at the cathode, though elements, are 
always secondary results, and not immediate consequences of the 
decomposing power of the electric current. 

(504) By the aid of feeble electric currents, some interesting 
decompositions and crystallizations were obtained by Becquerel. 
The following are some of his results :* mboxide of cc^er in the form 
of small bright octohedrons of a deep red colour* was- obtained by 
filling a tube with solution of nitrate of copper, placing at the bottom 
some powdcfed protoxide, and plunging into the liquid a plate of 
copper. The tube being then hermetically sealed, the crystals made 
their appearance after about ten days. That part of the plate which 
was in contact with the protoxide was positive^ and the other part 
negative. If there was excess of protoxide, the solution after a time 
became colourless. Crystallized protoscide of lead was obtained by 
placing at the bottom of a tube some pulverized litharge, and pour¬ 
ing over it a slightly diluted solution of sub-acetate of lead, then 
plunging into it a plate of lead w'hich was equally in contact with the 
litharge; the tube was then hermetically scaled, and the surface of 
the plate became gradually covered with small prismatic needles of 
hydrate of lead. Crystallized oxide of zinc was obtained in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: two bottles were ’ filled, one with a solution of zinc 
in potash, and the other with a solution of nitrate of copper, a com¬ 
munication was-established between them by means of a bent tube 
filled with potter’s clay, moistened with a solution of nitrate of 
potash; a plate of lead was immersed in the solution of zinc, and a 
plate of copper in the solution of copper: these two plates were put 
in metallic communication with each other. The nitrate of copper 
was decomposed in consequence of the action of the current proceed¬ 
ing from the action of the alkali on the lead: the oxygen and the 
nitric acid were transferred to the plate of lead, and there produced 
nitrate of potash and oxide of lead, which was dissolved in the alkali. 
After the experiment had been continued some days, small clear 
crystals, having the shape of flat prisms, and so disposed as to form 
rosettes, were foimd deposited on the plate of lead. Crystallized 
hydrate of lime was obtained by filling a V shaped tube, the lower part 
of which was plugged with moist clay with Seine water, which contains 
sidphate of lime, and passing the current from fifteen elements 
through the liquid, both the water and the sulphate of lime were 
decomposed; that in the negative branch became alkaline, and a 

* Traits de Electricite, vol. iii, p. 287, et $eq. 

Taylor's Scientific HemoirH, vol. i, p. 414. 

Comp. Rend. Feb. 1852. 

' L. and E. Phil Mag., R. B., vol. iii p. 236. 
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CTystalline deposit gradually took place. Chloride of aiher was ob¬ 
tained, in the form of beautiful translucent octohedrons, by immersing 
a plate of silver attached by a wire of the same metal to a piece 
of charcoal, in a tube containing concentrated hydrochlorit acid, and 
nearly closed. • The silver attracted and combined with the chlorine, 
and the hydrogen of the acid formed, with the charcoal, a gaseous 
compound, which escaped. With a similar arrangement, substituting 
copper for silver, fine tetrahedral crystals of chloride of copper were 
formed after a few months’ action. Becquerel also succeeded in 
forming, artificially, by slow electric action, the mlphv/rets of silver, 
copper, lead, and tin, in beautifully crystalline forms. 

(505) More recently the weak actions to which Becquerel’s atten¬ 
tion has been more particularly directed, are those which commence 
as soon as the rocks, the metallic and other substances which occupy 
veins and beds, come in contact with the mineral waters which rise 
from all parts of the earth’s interior. Time, then, becomes an ele¬ 
ment in the growth of the crystalline substances formed. The 
following experiments were made: 1®. A plate of amalgamated zinc 
surrounding a copper wire was plunged in a solution of silica in 
potash. After a fortnight’s action, very small, regular, octohedral 
crystals of hydrate of zinc were formed on the zinc plate; 2°. A lead- 
copper arrangement was Bubstituted for the zinc copper, anhydrous 
crystals of oxide of lead were deposited on the lead plate; 3®. Lumps 
of galena were left for several years in solutions of chloride of sodium 
and sulphate of copper; the following products were formed, either 
on the galena or on the bottom and sides of the vessel: a, chloride of 
sodium in cubes, cubic octohedrons, and even in octahedrons, having 
great transparency and veiy definite forms; b, chloride of lead, in 
needles and cubes, slightly yellowish and of a very perfect form; 
c, sulphate of lead in cuneiform octohedrons, much modified, precisely 
resembling the crystalline sulphate of lead of Anglesea; d. chloro. 
sulphate of lead, in needles ; e. basic chloride of lead in microscopic 
crystals disseminated here and there throughout the whole product; 
f. sulphuret of copper, black, without an appearance of crystallization. 
The whole of these substances covering the piece of galena gave it 
the appearance of a specimen from a mineral vein. A voltaic couple 
formed of a piece of galena surrounded by a platinum wire placed in 
a saturated solution of common salt and sulphate of copper diluted 
with three volumes of water, give rise to the formation of a consider¬ 
able quantity of crystallized chloride of lead in cubes without any 
other product. 

Becquerel thinks that these re-actions take place in nature; rain 
•water, coming into contact with mineral masses and veins formed of 
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metallic combinations, becomes charged with chloride of sodium and 
sulphate of copper arising from the decomposition of copper pyrites; 
the resulting solutions once in contact with galena, re-act upon it 
weakly, avd give rise to the various compounds above described. 

(50C) To obtain in a crystalline state sulphur, sulphate, and car¬ 
bonate of baryta, the apparatus shown in Fig. 204 was employed. 


Fig. 204. 



A., A*, A” are three Wolfe’s bottles; A contains a solution of sul¬ 
phate of copper. A’ a solution of the substance in the constituent 
ports of which it is desired te introduce a change, and A” contains 
water, rendered a conductor by the addition of an acid or common 
salt. A communicates with A’ by means of a bent tube, a h e, filled 
with potter’s clay or plaster of Paris, as suggested by Dr. Golding 
Bird, moistened with a saline solution, the nature of which depends 
on the effect intended to be produced in A. A’ and A” communi¬ 
cate with each other by means of the two platina plates, p p’ and 
A and A” commimicate by means of a voltaic pair cM. zi tt is a 
safety tube, to indicate internal pressure arising frmn the disengage¬ 
ment of gas. 

According to this arrangement, the extremity p” of the platina 
plate is the positive pole of a voltaic apparatus^ whose action is slow 
and continuous when the liquid in A’ is a good conductor; the inten- 
sily of the electric forces is sufficient to decompose the sulphate of 
copper in A; from that instaat*the oxygen proceeds towards a as well 
as the sulphuric acid, which, in passing into the tube ah expels 
those acids which have a less affinity than itself* towards the bases. 
These acids and the oxygen pass into the liquid A’, where their slow 
re-actions determine the relative changes in the bodies which they* 
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find there. On introducing in A’ on alcoholic solution of sulpho 
carbonate of potash, and moistening the clay in the tube ah o with a 
solution of nitre, a crystalline deposit of sulphur and carlonate of 
potash took place on the platinum plate p” after 24 hours’ action, 
when a solution of sulpho-carbonate of baryta was substituted for 
sulpho-carbonate of potash, the deposit consisted of crystals of sul¬ 
phur, and carbonate, and sulphate of baryta. A* was filled with a 
solution of sulphite of potash, p p* jp” being a double plate of copper. 
The extremity j?”, which was still the positive pole, ^tracted the 
oxygen and the nitric acid, the latter decomposed the sulphite and 
took possession of the base: the sulphurous acid was carried to the 
oxide of copper, which was formed at the same time and combined 
with it. Tire sulphite of copper combined with the sulphite of pot¬ 
ash, and formed a double compound, which crystallized in beautiM 
octohedrons, but which was gradually decomposed, and gave place to 
fine transparent octahedral crystals of sulphite of copper, of a vivid 
red colour, and with the brilliancy of garnets. 

(507) By the following arrangement, recommended by Dr. Golding 
Bird, fine crystals of copper, of suhoxide of copper, and of oxide of 
zinc, may be obtained: A glass tube, open at both ends, about half 
an inch in diameter and three inches in length, is closed at one end 
by means of a plug of plaster of Paris, about ^ of an inch in thick¬ 
ness. The tube is filled with a moderately diluted solution of nitrate 
or chloride of copper, and placed inside a cylindrical glass vessel, 
nearly fiUed with a weak solution of potash or soda. The leaden leg 
of a coinpound lead and copper arc is plunged into the outer cylinder, 
and the copper leg into the tube. The lead slowly dissolves in the 
alkaline solution, an^ electric action is set up; the current traverses 
the plaster of Paris partition, and the oxide of copper (precipitated 
by the slow admixture of the alkaline solution with the copper salt) 
is reduced partly to the metallic state and partly to suboxide, both 
of which crystallize on the negative copper leg of the arc. If a solu¬ 
tion of oxide of zinc in caustic potash be substituted for the uncom¬ 
bined alkali in the larger vessel, a very elegant deposit of oxide of 
zinc takes place in about eight or ten days, on the lead or positive* 
plate, while fine crystals Of copper and suboxide are deposited on the 
copper or negative plate. 

(508) The following experiments were made by Mr. Crosse: 

1*. In on oval glass dish, of the capacity of about two quarts, was 

placed, on the bottom horizontally, a flat piece of clay-slate, a few 
inches square, with a platinum wire round its middle, and connected 
with the negative pole of a sulphate of copper lottery of eight pairs 
of plates. Upon this was placed a piece of mountain limestone, of a 
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few ounces' weight, round the middle of which passed a platinum 
wire, connecting it with the positive pole. This stone was prevented 
from touching the slate below by three small wedges of deal, placed 
*s .supports. The glass dish was filled with spring vrater, and a 
stream of gas was rising from each wire. After two months' action 
the negative platinum wire was entirely covered throughout its 
whole length, under water, with cryslaUine carbonate of lime, and the 
positive wire had produced a great effect upon that part of the lime¬ 
stone with which it was in contact, having eaten into it so as to form 
a neck round it. In another month the effects greatly increased, 
and carbonate of lime began to form rapidly over the. whole of the 
slate, as w ell as over the greater part of the inner surface of the glass 
basin. It so happened that the most elevated part of the limestone 
stood perpendicularly above a part of the negative wire, from which 
a constant strealn of hydrogen gas, in minute bubbles, was playing 
against the little wall of limestone above it. Exactly where this line 
of bubbles existed, about half an inch in width, was a line of most 
beautiful translucent crystals of carbonate of lime upon the lime¬ 
stone, and occupying the whole surface of that part of it which was 
exposed to the current of hydrogen gas. 

2®. In a glass jar of spring water were placed two pieces of clay 
slate, and between them a piece of crystallized carbonate of strontia, 
connected with the positive pole of a sulphate of copper battery, of 
six pairs of plates, the lower slate being in connection with the 
negative pole; both slates became thickly covered with pearly-white 
carbonate of strontia in a botryoidal formation: the glass was also 
partially covered with stalactitic carbonate of strontia. 

3®. In a similar jar, carbonate of barytes wasipositively electrified: 
the negative wire and a portion of the slate became gradually covered 
with a beautiful mamillated formation of carbonate of barytes. 

4®. In a similar jar, sulphate of barytes was positively electrified: 
the slate was studded with brilliantly transparent crystals of sulphate 
of barytes. 

5®. A piece of solid opaque white quartz, suspended in a glass 
* basin, filled with solution of pure carbonate of potash, was kept posi¬ 
tively electrified by a similar battery, a similar piece of quartz being 
in the same manner kept negative. Some small pieces of quartz 
were placed between the two: after some months’ action there was a 
considerable formation of crystals. 

(509) Among the results obtained by the author, the following 
are worthy of being recorded:— 

1®. Two pieces of white marble, placed horizontally in a glass 
badn, were connected by platinum wires with the positive and nega- 
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tive terminations of a battery of twenty pairs, in glass jars, charged 
with salt and water. The basin was filled with spring water,: after 
several months’ action the positive marble was cut nearly half through 
its thickness, and the edges of the negative marble, and the negative 
side of the basin, were covered with myriads of crystals. A strong 
smell of chlorine was perceptible, evidently occasioned by the decom¬ 
position of the chlorides contained in the water. Mr. Crosse noticed 
the same in some of his experiments, and there is no doubt, as he 
remarks, that the small quantity of chlorine thus eisDlved at the 
positive pole, lent material assistance to the transference. 

2*. The positive platinum wire of a similar battery was twisted 
round a piece of mountain limestone; the negative wire was attached 
to a piece of slate: after the lapse of several months the limestone 
was cut nearly in two, and the slate was beautifully studded with 
crystals of carbonate of lime. 

3". To the positive pole of a battery of twenty pairs, charged with 
salt and water, was attached a crystal of sulphate of barytes. This 
rested on the bottom of an inverted gallipot, which was placed in a 
large glass jar filled with spring water. After six months’ action the 
negative side of the gallipot had become studded with beautiful 
transparent crystals, many of which could be distinctly pronounced 
to be four-sided and tabular. These crystals rapidly increased, both 
in si/e and number, and after twelve months’ action the jar itself, 
and also the slate, were completely covered with crystals. 

4”. Under similar circumstances (except that instead of a gallipot 
a small inverted tumbler was employed), a crystal of sulphate of 
strontia was kept positively electrified; thare'was a similar formation 
of transparent crystals over the negative side of the inverted jar, and 
also over the side of the large jar in which the whole was placed. 
The odour of chlorine w^as in both these experiments very distinct. 

5“. The carbonates of barytes and strontia kept positively electri¬ 
fied in vessels of spring water, after several months’ action, transferred 
beautiful crystals to the negative side of the basin; and, in the case 
of the carbonate of strontia, the negative slate was very thickly 
studded; the evolution of chlorine was very evident in both cases. 

6“. A common large garden flower-pot without a hole in the 
bottom, was filled with fragments of common red-brick, and placed 
on two pieces of brick standing in a common salting pan: the pot was 
kept filled with spring water, the droppings being poured back every 
morning. Three platinum wires from the positive extremity of a 
salt-and-water battery, of sixty pairs of cylinders, iti three series of 
twenty pairs each, enveloped two of the pieces of brick, about three 
inches beneath the surface; and three silver wires from the negative 
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extremitj were twisted round two other pieces at the opposite side 
of the pot. A few days after the commencement of the experiment, 
a strong odour of chlorine rose from the positive side; and, after the 
lapse of several months, there was a large accumulation of carbonate 
of lime on .the negative side of the pot, not only over the fragments 
of brick, but all over the outside of the pot, and between the bottom 
of the pot and the crucible under the negative side. With the aid of 
a lens, a large accumulation of small crystals of carbonate of lime 
could be seen between the interstices of the bricks. 

This experiment is a modified repetition of one of Mr. Crosse’s 
experiments, which was as follows— 

In a large, common, glazed salting-pan, filled with the spring water 
of the country, a common red brick was laid horizontally, each end 
resting on a half brick of the same sort. The two ends of the brick 
were connected respectively w'ith the positive and negative termi¬ 
nations of a sulphate of copper battery, of nine pairs of nine-inch 
plates; the upper surface of the brick was covered with clear river- 
sand. At the termination of a quarter of a year, the apparatus was 
taken apart, and the following observations were made:— 

On attempting to lift the whole brick from the two half bricks that 
supported it, it was found that while the positive end was easily re¬ 
moved from the brick below it, the negative end required some little 
force to separate it from its support; and when the two were 
wrenched asunder, it was observed that they had been partially 
cemented together by a tolerably large surface of beautiful snow-white 
crystals of arragonitey thickly studding that part of the brick in 
groups, the crystals of each radiating from their respective centres. 
Here and there were formed in some of the little recesses in the 
brick, elevated groups of needle arragonitc, meeting together in a 
pyramidal form in the centre; while, in the open spaces between, 
were some exquisitely-formed crystals of carbonate of lime in cubes, 
rhomboids, and more particularly in short six-sided prisms, with flat 
terminations, translucent and opaque, sufficiently large to determine 
their form without the use of a lens. The positive end of the brick 
and that which supported it were also covered with crystals, much 
smaller and apparently of a different nature. On emptying the 
water from the pan, there was found at its negative end, at the 
bottom, a very large quantity of snow-white carbonate of lime to the 
extent of some ounces in weight, in the form of a gritty powder in 
minute crystals. Three-fourths of the whole interior of the pan were 
covered with lAyriads of crystals of carbonat^ of lime, so firmly 
.adhering to the pan, as not to be separated without the aid of an 
acid. 
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(510) Of the action of a weak acid on limestone, when concen¬ 
trated at the positive pole, the following pretty application was made 
by Mr. Crosse:— 

In a saucer, filled with a concentrated solution of nitrate of potash, 
a fiiat, polished piece of,white marble was placed; and upon the 
middle of the marble, a common sovereign, with its reverse in contact 
with the marble, and having a stout glass rod supported perpen¬ 
dicularly on the coin, to keep it in its place. Between the rod and 
the coin was affixed a platinum wire, which was connected with the 
positive pole of a sulphate of copper battery, of eight pairs of plates; 
while round the marble, but not touching it, was a coil of similar 
wire connected with the negative pole. The nitric acid was soon 
separated from the potassa, and attacked the marble in contact with 
the sovereign ; and, at the expiration of three days, the coin was per¬ 
fectly inibedded in the marble. The experiment was then put an end 
to, and the marble being taken out and inverted, the sovereign fell 
out of its stony receptacle, leaving a tolerably perfect impiession on 
the marble. A very singular result took place in this experiment: 
the end of the gloiss rod which rested on the platinum wire in contact 
with the coin, chanced to be ground for the length of about two 
inches, which ground portion at the termination of the experiment 
became permanently gilded. This was at first referred by Mr 
Crosse to the presence of a minute portion of chlorine 4n the solu¬ 
tion; the real cause was detected in the course of the followiifg 
experiments, made some years afterwards and communicated by Mr. 
Crosse to the chemical section of the British Ass&ciation, in 1854!, in 
a paper, “ On the Apparent Mechanical Action accompanying 
Electric Transfer.” 

“ JExperiment the first, —I placed a piece of smooth carbonate of 
lime, of two inches square and half an inch thick, at the bottom of a 
rather deep saucer, which I nearly filled with dilute pure nitric acid. 
The preparation of the acid being one-fiftieth part by measure of the 
distilled water employed, which #as one pint. Upon this piece of 
limestone I placed a sovereign, which weighed 123 grains, and upon 
the upper surface of the coin I placed one end of a platinum wire, 
which was connected with the positive pole of a small sustaining 
sulphate of copper battery. This end of the wire was kept firm on 
the coin, and the coin on the limestone by a stick of glass, supported 
vertically. The lower"end of the stick was ground, as in my former 
experiment. Around the square piece of limestone I coiled a second 
platiuum wire which was connected with the negative pole of the 
battery. 

The action commenced, hydrogen gas being liberated at the latter 
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pole, and carbonic acid gas from that part of the coin in contact with 
the limestone at the positive pole. I kept this in action for fifty 
hours, and then took the apparatus apart. The coin had sunk into 
the limestone to the depth of half its thickness, and when removed, it 
left a clean impression on the stone. But tjie most striking circum¬ 
stance was that the carbonic acid gas in its evolutions from the stone, 
had struck off a portion of the milled edge of the sovereign, leavhig it 
quite smooth at that part, and the pieces broken ofi* liad the milled 
edge remaining on them. Moreover, the evolution of gas carried up 
a small portion of gold, and gilded the whole of the ground surface of 
the glass rod. The broken pieces of metal lay around the coin, which 
when weighed, showed a loss of three grains, which was exactly the 
weight of the piece§, including the gilding on the glass, which I care¬ 
fully removed. It is particidarly to- be noticed, this was at the 
positive pole. On testing the fluid, it evinced not a trace of gold or 
copper, but merely a portion of nitrate of lime. Indeed had either of 
these metals been in solution, they must have appeared on the 
negative platinum wire, which was not the case. 

“ Experiment the second .—I repeated the former experiment in a 
dift'erent manner, using pure sulphuric acid instead of nitric, and 
acting on the same sovereign, which now weighed 120 grains. Tliis 
I placed on a larger piece of marble and kept it pressed firm in its 
position by «. glass weight of larger diam<;ter than the former, and 
wfighing about two pounds. Instead of a saucer I used a glass jar, 
filling it v'ith one ounce of sulphuric acid and forty-nine of distilled 
water, so that the pressure of the fluid was of course greater, from 
the greater depth of the vessel containing it, and resistance to the 
extrication of the gas was in consequence , proportionably greater. I 
employed a sulphate of copper battery of eight pairs, weakly charged 
but in good action. This action was continued for ninety hours, and 
then stopped. The coin weighed 114 grains, having lost six grains, 
which lay in pieces around it upon the surface of the marble, and 
which weighed exactly six grains. ‘The glass weight in this experi¬ 
ment was not gilded, and the coin had made but little impression on 
the marble. On examining the sovereign, I found that one portion 
of its edge bad the entire milling completely removed, and that part 
of the edge was left perfectly smooth, the remaining part of the coin 
being little if at all acted on. In fact, neither of the flat sides of the 
coin was at all acted on; with the exception of a small portion of 
both sides which were contiguous to that part of the edge from 
which the entire milling was removed. The carbonic acid gas which 
was liberated from the limestone had found an easier vent from under 
one part of the coin than the other, and from this part it poured 
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forth in considerable quantity, and by its con^ant friction broke off 
HirmTI pieces of the coin, which lay in a heap adjoining. 1 must 
observe that a very minute quantity of the purple oxi^ of gold 
stained a part of the marble. In this latter experiment T placed a 
glass strip, of three*fourtfis of an inch wide and some inches in length, 
upon the two opposite edges of the glass jar containing the dilute 
acid, and half an inch above the surface of the fluid, as I expected a 
crystallization of sulphate of lime upon its under sur&ce. 1 was not 
disappointed, as the whole of the glass was covered with hundreds of 
needle crystals of sulphate of hme from one end to the other. The 
glass strip was placed in a line exactly corresponding to the line of 
passage of the electric current, one end being over the positive wire, 
and the other over the negative ; but every one of the crystals was at 
right angles to the electric current^ viz., in the magmetic direction. 

“ In the electric transfer of the earthy carbonates, and probably of 
many other substances, the mechanical action of ^he gases* evolved at 
hoth poles of the voltaic battery is strikingly shown* by supporting a 
piece of clay-slate in a horizontal position, a few inches above each 
termination; taking care that such piece of clay-slate is somewhat 
below the surface of the fluid employed. In this way I have obtained 
crystals of the carbonates of lime, strontia, and baryta, on the under 
part of the clay-slate, suspended above hoth the positive apd negative 
terminations of the battery. The deduction I draw from these, 
experiments is, that a constant disturbance of the fluid electrically 
acted on, is a powerful ageulf in the formation of minerals, and in 
modifying the forma of matter. Some persons of high scientific 
authority have suggested that this power may possibly account for 
various hitherto unexplained phenomena in nature. It is my 
intention to pursue this subject in its difierent bearings.” 

(511) It was in the course of his experiments on electro-crystal¬ 
lization, that that extraordinary insect Fig, 205. 

about which so much public curiosity was 
at the ^me expended, was first noticed by 
Mr. Crosse. The following is his account 
of the experiment in which it first made 
its appearance: A wooden frame was con¬ 
structed, of about two feet in height, con¬ 
sisting of four legs proceeding from a 
shelf at the bottom, supporting another 
at the top, and containing a third in the 
middle. A Fig. 205, represents two 
of the four uprights, or legs, issuing from 
the base C, supporting the moveable shelf 
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D, whicli shelf is kept in its place by four pins E, passing through 

the four uprights, and may be raised or lowered at pleasure. Each 
of these f|j|elveB was about seven inches square. The upper shelf 
was pierced with an aperture in which was ^zed a Ainnel of Wedge- 
wood ware, G^, within which rested a quart basin, on a circular piece of 
mahogany placed within the funnel. When this basin was filled with 
fluid, a strip of flannel, wetted with the same, was suspended over the 
edge the basin and inside the funnel, which, acting as a syphon, con¬ 
veyed the fluid out of the basin through the funnel in successive drops. 
The middle shelf of the frame was likewise pierced with an aperture, 
in which was. fixed a smaller funnel of glass, L, containing a piece of 
somewhat porous red oxide of iron from Vesuvius, K, immediately 
under the dropping of the upper funnel. This stone was kept con¬ 
stantly electrified by means of two platinum wires, M ilT, on either 
side of it, connected with the poles of a voltaic battery of nineteen 
pairs of five-inch ziiH and copper plates, excited by water only. The 
lower shelf supported a wide-mouthed bottle o, to receive the drops 
as they fell from the second funnel.* When the basin was nearly 
emptied, the fluid was poured badk again from the bottle below into 
the basin above, without disturbing the position of the stone. The 
fluid with which the basin was filled was made as follows;—A piece 
of black fliat was reduced to powder, having been first exposed to a 
red heat, and quenched in water. Of this powder, two ounces were 
taken and fused with six ounces of carbonate of potash: the soluble 
glass formed w'as dissolved in boiling water, diluted, and hydrochloric 
acid added to supersaturation, the object bei^g to form, if possible, 
crystals of silica at one of the poles of the battery. On the four¬ 
teenth day from the commencement of the experiment, Mr. Crosse 
observed, through a lens, a few small whitish excrescences or nipples, 
projecthig from about the mindle of the electrified stone, and nearly 
under the dropping of the fluid above. On the eighteenth day these 
projections enlarged, and seven* or eight filaments, each of them 
longer than the excrescence ^rom which it grew, made their appear¬ 
ance on each of the nipples'. On the tw'enty-second day these 
appearances were more elevated and distinct; and on the twenty- 
sixth day each figure assumed the form of a perfect insect, standing 
erect on a few bristles which formed its tail. Till this period Mr. 
Crosse had rm notion that these appearances were any other than an 
incipient mineral formation; but it was not until the twenly-eighth 
day, when he plainly perceived these little creatures move their legs, 
that he felt any surprise. When an attempt was made to detach 
them from the stone, they immediately died; but in a few days they 
separated themselves, and moved about at pleasure. In the couiise 
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of a few weeks about a.bundred of. tbem made tbeir appearance on 
the stone: at first, each of them fixed itself for a considerable time 
in one spot, appearing to feed by suction, but when a raj of light 
from the sun was directed upon it, it seemed disturbed, and remored 

itself to the shaded part of the stone. Mr. Crosse adds, ** I 

have never ventured an opinion as ta the came of thfdr birth ; and for 
a very good reason—I was unable to form one. The most simple 
solution of the problem which occurred to %e was, that they arose 
from ova deposited by insects floating in the atmosphere, and that 
they might possibly be hatched by the electric action. 1 next 
imagined, fw others have done, that they might have originated from 
the water, and consequently made a close examination of several 
hundred vessels filled with the same water as that which held in 
solution the silicate of potassa. In none of these vessels could I 
perceive the trace of an insect of that description. I likewise closely 
examined the crevices and most 
dusty parts of the room with no 
better succcas.” 

(512) In subsequent experi¬ 
ments, this same insect (w'hich 
it appears is of the genus acarus, 
but of a species not hitherto ob¬ 
served, and of which a magnified 
representation is given in Fig. 

206) made its appearance in 
electrified solutions of nitrate 
and sulphate of copper^ of sul¬ 
phate of iron, and sulphate of 
zinc; also on the wires attached 
to the poles of a battery working 
in a concentrated solution of 
silicate of potassa, as shown in Fig. 207; also mfluo-silieic acid, in 
Fig. 207. 


Fig, 208. 






Fig. 208. 



Fig. 209. 
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pan made of tbe same materials as a garden*pot, partly fiUed with the 
same acid to the level 2, with an earthen cover, 3, placed upon it to 
keep out the light, dust, &c.: 4, a platinum wire connected with the 
positive pole of the battery, with the other end plunged into the acid 
in the pan, and twisted round a piece of common quartz; the 
platinum wire passes under the cover of the pan: 5, a platinum wire 
connected with the negative pole of the same battery, with the other 
end dipping into the Asin an inch or two below the fluid, and, as 
well as the other, twisted round a piece of quartz. After eight 
months’ action, Mr. Crosse perceived two or three insects in their 
incipient state, appearing on the naked platinum wire at the bottom 
of the quartz in the glass basin at the negative pole. In Fig. 209 a 
magnified view is given of the wire, &c., 1 being the platinum wire; 
2, the quartz; 3, the incipient insects. At tbe suggestion of Mr. 
Crosse, some of these experiments were repeated by the late Mr. 
Weekes, of Sandwich, by passing currents of Electricity through 
vessels filled with solutions of silicate of potash, under glass receivers 
inverted over mercury, the greatest possible care being taken to 
shut out extraneous matter, and in some cases previously filling tho 
receivers with oxygen gas. The general result was, that after an 
uninterrupted action of upwards of a year, insects made their appear¬ 
ance in every respect perfectly resembling those which occurred in 
the Broomfield experiments, as the author can testify, having had 
many opportunities* of examining each. In some of Mr. Weekes’s 
later experiments, the acarus made its appearance in solution of 
ferrocyafluret of potassium. Similar experiments were made by the 
author, and were continued for upw'ards of sixteen months. He did 
not succeed in obtaining the insects within the bell jars wrhich covered 
the solutions undergoing electrolysis, but several, precisely similar to 
those of Crosse and Weekes, were repeatedly found on, and about, 
the terminal cells of the battery. 

(513) The following account of some of his more recent experi¬ 
ments, in which acari made their appearance, has been kindly com¬ 
municated by Mr. Crosse:— 

1 calcined black gun flints, in a crucible, flung them while hot 
into water; 1 then dried and reduced them .to powder. Of this 
powder I took one ounce, to which 1 added three ounces of car¬ 
bonate of potassa, and intimately mixed them. I then projected the 
whole by separate portions, into a heated crucible, till4<he whole was 
in perfect fusion, which fusion 1 kept up for five hours, increasing 
the heat until it exceeded that sufficient to melt cast iron. I then 
removed the crucible and allowed the contents to become solid, 
which formed into a pale green transparent glass; while, still hot, I 
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broke them Into pieces. These pieces I threw into a vessel of 
boiling distilled water, which entirely dissolved them, and I took 
care that the water should be nearly saturated: we will call this 
silicate of potassa A: and I made use of it, as herbafber described, 
whilst it was still hot. I had previously prepared an apparatus to 
act electrically upon this fluid. It consisted of a common tubulated 
glass retort, supported in a frame contrived to keep it in the same 
position as when used in distillation. The beak or long end of this 
retort rested in a small cup of pure mercury, from which proceeded 
a platinum wire, which passed up through the whole length of the 
retort, and when it reached the bulb, was bent at right angles, so as 
nearly to touch the bottom of the bulb. The glass tube, which fitted 
air tight into the neck of this retort, had a platinum wire passed 
straight through *it, the upper part of which was hermetically sealed 
into the upper part of the tube, and the lower part of the wire was 
continued downwards so as nearly to touch the bottom of the bulb. 
These two platinum wires were thus placed parallel to each other 
within the bulb of the retort, and at the distance of about two inches 
from each other. The wire which passed through the neck was then 
connected with the positive pole of a small sustaining sulphate of 
copper battery of six pairs of cylinders; and the mercury, from which 
proceeded the longer wire, which passed through the whole length of 
the retort, was connected with the negative pole. Of course no 
electric action could take place, until the bulb of the retort was filled 
more or less with a conducting medium. Wlien all was ready I poured 
the solution A, still hot, into the bulb of the retort, having tempo¬ 
rarily removed the tube in the neck for that purpose, and carefully 
fitted it again, it being accurately ground so as to fit air-tight. The 
bulb was about one-half filled with A. As soon as the bulb was 
filled as related, an electrical action commenced at both wires. 
Oxygen and hydrogen gases were liberated; the volume of atmospheric 
air in the retort was soon expelled, and a continual but slow succes¬ 
sion of oxi-hydrogen gas bubbles passed through the cup of mercury 
into which the end of the retort was dipped, which lasted during the 
whole continuance of the experiment. .Every care had been token 
to avoid atmospheric contact, and admittance of extraneous matter, 
and the retort itself had been previously washed with hot alcohol. 
This apparatus I placed on a sheU*, in a dark subterranean cellar, and 
I examined it carefully every two or three days. After some weeks’ 
action, gelatinous Blli<» colle^d in some quantity around the end of 
the positive wire, but I discovered no sign of incipient animal for¬ 
mation, until, on the 14yoth day after the commencement of the expe¬ 
riment, I plainly distinguished one fat acarus actively crawling about 
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within the bulb of the retort, and above the fluid, on the upper part 
towards the neck. I held a lighted lamp behind the bulb with one 
hand, and examined every portion of it, bv means of a common lens 
held in my other hand. When first I observed this little creature 1 
thought it might be outside the bulb, and 1 passed my finger several 
times over it—but no, it was plainly and distinctly within the hulhy 
and was as active as possible. 1 ngver saw it again, and in spite of 
the closest examination and the continuance of the experiment for a 
whole twelvemonth^ I never detected another. And now 1 found that, 
in spite of all my cadtion, 1 had committed a great error in the per¬ 
formance of this experiment, that is, 1 had omitted to insert within 
the bulb of the retort, a resting place for these acari, should any 
appear, for them to dwell upon.^ 1 have no doubt but that the one 1 
saw, and perhaps others, had fallen down into tfle flufd and were 
destroyed. I ground this opinion upon two facts. First, 1 had 
observed in former experiments that if I let fall by means of a small 
camel’s hair brush, one of those acari into the fluids, under which he 
had been born, he was immediately drowned—and secondly, my Jato 
Men'd Mr. Weekes, had made similar observations ; moreover, it was 
not an easy matter to detect all the acari in the bulb of a retort 
which contained nearly a pint of fluid, by means of a lens with a 
short focal power. It is strange that in a solution eminently caustic 
and under an atmospere of oxi-hydrogen gas, one single acarus should 
have made his appearance. 

“ 1 shall now make mention of the last experiment 1 haye made 
in which acari appeared, but which, 1. should observe, were quite 
unexpected by me. 1 had previously been trying some experiments 
upon sheep’s wool, by passing the Electric current from a small bus-' 
taining battery through two porous pots, filled with salt and water, 
standing on a glass vessel ■side by side, which vessel was filled with 
the same fluid. These two porous pots were kept respectively posi¬ 
tive and negative by platinum wires, connected with the opposite 
poles of the battery; apd a sm^ lock of wool was attached to the 
end of each wire. When the electric action began, the chlorine of 
the -salt went of course to the positive pole, and the wool there sus¬ 
pended was impregnated with it, while at the same time the soda 
went to the negative pole, and similarly impregnated the wool in 
that porous pot. At the expiration of three weeks, I removed both 
locks of wool from their respective pots, and plunged the one just 
taken from the positive pot, and impregnated wifh chlorine into the 
negative pot, whfire it was, to my surprise, dissolved in an instant. I 
repeated this with firesh locks of wool, first moistening them in the 
positive pot, and after iw short time, letting them fall into the nego- 
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tive, where they were dissolved but more slowly than at first, I 
continued this till the ftuid in the negative pot would dissolve no 
more wool, after which I removed and filtered it. The solution was 
of a fine yellow colour, exactly similar in appearance to that of chlo¬ 
ride of gold, and it was perfectly transparent. This solution I shall 
call B. It smelt rather strongly of chlorine, and with it I made the 
following experiment, with a view to decompose the solution, but not 
expecting animal life to appear during the process: 1 filled a 
tumbler with B, into which I immersed a small porous ^ot, filled with 
the same solution, and kept positive by a platinum wire connected 
with a small sustaining battfery of three pairs of plates. Into this 
tumbler I let fall a piece of white quartz attached to a platinum wire, 
and connected with the negative pole of the same battery. This tumbler 
I placed in a tea saucer, and inverted a glass jar over the tumbler, 
which rested on the saucer, and the two wires of platinum which 
conducted the electric current passed between the bottom of the 
glass jar and the upper surface of the saucer. I made this arrange¬ 
ment merely to keep out the dust. This was .set in action on June 
10th, 1853. Some weeks afterwards, an assemblage of crystalline 
matter, some of which was perfectly transparent, and some white and 
opaque, formed upon that- part of the negative platinum wire from 
which the quartz was suspended—not that portion which was immersed 
in B, but that part of the wire which was bent outside the tumbler 
to enable it to pass under the inverted glass jar in its passage to the 
negative pole. These cryst^s increased in size and number for some 
months, but are now somewhat diminished. It is difficult to describe 
their form properly; they are partly four-sided prisms, but curved in 
various directions, and they appear of small specific gravity. There 
is a constant faint smell of chlorine proceeding from the small aper¬ 
ture between the bottom bf the inverted glass and the saucer. The 
crystals are discernible at some distance without the aid of a lens; 
in fact, some of them ore occasionally half an inch in length, and 
occasionally much less, and they vary in size in proportion to the 
greater or less temperature of the room and the greater or less 
moisture which exists under the inverted glass jar, and which is occa¬ 
sioned by the slower or quicker evaporation of the fluid B in the turn*- 
bier. On the 27th of January, 1851, on examining this apparatus, 1 
distinctly saw one perfect acarusy and some others in difierent stages, 
by means of a lens; but no movement was perceptible in the per¬ 
fect insect. I took a drawing of these appearances. A week or two 
afterwards, I discOTered opother perfect aearust but like the former, 
without motion. Both these acari, as well as others that afterwards 
appeared during this experiment, were on the interior of the inverted 
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glass jar which corered the tumbler, and were constantly in an 
atmosphere impregnated with chlorine, -which was continually renewed 
by the electric action, which was always more or less causing 
its erolution from the fluid B. The limbs of the perfect ticefri were 
extended in a natural position, and they appeared in all* respects like 
living insects, without motion. Some of my friends who examined 
them with a lens, fancied they perceived a movement, hut I believe 
this was a mistake, as they remained in their respective situations 
from the time* I first saw them to the present date, February 5th, 
1855. This has never occurred to me before. Whether the chlorine 
prevented their complete animation 1'cannot say. I must here 
observe that, although I have seen these acari during many previous 
experiments, I have never knoum them to make their appearance 
before, except during the warmer months of the year, say from April 
to October, both months inclusive. The least approach of frost has 
either prevented'their birth or destroyed them when living; but on 
this occasion the result was entirely diflerent, although the acari 
were precisely of the same kind as those I usually observed'. Thero 
are at present three perfect acari, and some incipient ones, and they 
aro perceptible by means of a common lens. This experiment is still 
continuing, and although the temperature of the situation in 
which the apparatus is placed, has been for some days past nearly 
down to the freezing point, not the least alteration is perceptible in 
the acari. I did expect during the worm months of last summer 
that they would have been in an active state, but thit has not taken 
place.” 

(514) Among the most interesting of Mr. Crosse’s experiments, 
are those in which he has imitated in a most extraordinary manner, 
“constant” and “intermittent” springs with the aid of the voltaic 
battery. The experiments were made in the following manner;— 

1®. A common garden-pot full of moistened pipe-clay was placed 
in a basin full of water: a platinum wire connected with the negative 
extremity of a sulphate of copper battery of twelve pairs of plates, 
each two inches long by one inch wide, was placed three inches 
deep into the middle of the clay; and a second platinum wire con- 
ifected with the positive pole, was plunged into the water in the 
basin, to the same depth. Within a fortnight JUsuret took place in 
thp clay in contact with the negative wire; and in six or eight 
weeks, these fissures filled with water, which was drawn up two 
inches .above the level 'of the water in the basin. A small pool of 
water was formed round the negative wire, which at last overflowed 
and trickled constantly into the basin below. Here, then, was a 
constant electrical 
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2”. Here the .experiment was varied; hut the apparatus was 
precisely Bimilar. In this, both wires were plunged three inchea 
deep into the same pot of moist pipe-clay, at the opposite sides, but 
about three-quarters of an inch &om each side. Within a fortnight, 
fissures took place at the negative, but none at the positive wire. 
In a month or six weeks more, these fissures filled with water, which 
overflowed, and after a day or two ehbed, and then again overflowed, 
and so on, being apparently acted on by change of weather. Mr. 
Crosse generally found the spring overflowing when ^he barometer 
was very low^ and the reverse when it was Myk. Here then was an 
electrical intermittent spring, 

(515) In subsequent experiments, Mr. Crosse found it better to 
employ porous em*then pots, open at the top and bottom, filled 
within an inch of the top with pipe-clay kneaded with water to the 
consistence of putty, and plunged into a basin—^three platinum 
wires issuing from one stout wire connected with the negative 
extremity of the battery, being plunged three inches deep into the 
clay ; and a group of six platinum wires issuing from one connected 
with the positive pole, being immersed to the same depth in the 
water. With this arrangement, if the battery is active, the water 
will rise in one night half an inch above the surface of the clay 
in the pot, the lip of which, together with the whole rim, to tho 
depth of an inch, is glazed. Under the lip is placed a small shoot of 
sheet copper, to convey the water, as it falls drop by drop from the 
lip, to a graduated glass vessel. In one experiment, Mr. Crosse 
mixed dilute sulphuric acid with pipe-clay instead of distilled water. 
Not one drop of wqter woe raised upwards to the negative wire; but 
the water in the basin, which was also acidulated with the same acid, 
was changed to a most beautiful rose-red. In a letter received from 
Mr. Crosse, addressed to the author, in the beginning of the year 
1840, he says; “ My*two springs—the one constant., the other inter~ 
mittent —are in as good action as ever. The* intermittent one over¬ 
flows generally when the barometer is somewhat below 29*; and is 
generally dry when the barometer is above that point. A row of 
open porous pitchers being filled with pipe-clay, all their lips turned 
the same way and all negatively electrified, may yield a succession of 
drops, which being collected in a shoot, may be used to turn a small 
water-wheel, thus producing perpetual motion; and provided the 
power he found equivalent to produce such increased effect, it may be 
applied in the most important ways. Also, the fissures formed in 
the clay at the negative pole, may be converted into metallic lodes, 
by mineralizing the water in the basin with metallic and other 
solutions : this I have already done,** 
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(516) The author’s first repetition of these extraordinary experi' 
ments was not attended with successful results. By employing, 
however, a salt-and’Water battery, of forty pairs, the observations of 

Crosse were verified in a most satisfactory manner.. After a 
continued action of about eight weeks, several ounces of water were 
drawn to the negative wire upwards of three inches above the level 
of the water in the exterior basin; and after the lapse of thirteen 
weeks there was a continual flow of water over the top and sides of 
the porous jar^ amounting to upwards of an ounce daily. Common 
river-water was employed to fill the basin and to knead the pipe¬ 
clay. The odour of chlorine from the positive wire was very marked. • 

(517) The motion of fluids from the positive to the negative pole 
of the closed voltaic circuit has more recently been investigated by 
Wiedemann*. {Silliman’s Joumaly Nov. 1862; Thil. Mag.y N. S.., 
vol. iv. p. 546.) The apparatus employed by this physicist consisted 
of a porous earthenware cell, closed at the bottom, and terminated 
above by a glass bell, firmly cemented to the upper edge of the 
cylinder. Into the tubulurc of the boll a vertical glass tube was 
fitted, from which a horizontal tube proceeded so as to permit the 
fluid raised to flow over into an appropriately-placed vessel; a wire, 
serving as the negative pole of a battery, passed down through the 
glass bell into the interior of tho porous cylinder, where it termi¬ 
nated in a plate of platinum or copper. Outside the porous cylinder 
another plate of platinum was placed, and connected with the 
positive pole of the battery. The whole stood in a large glass vessel, 
which, as well as the interior porous cylinder, was filled with water. . 
The intensity of the current was measured by a galvanometer. As 
soon as the circuit was closed, the liquid rose in the porous cylinder 
and flowed out from the horizontal tube into a weighed vessel. The 
results are summed up by Wiedemann as follows : 1°. The quantity 
of fluid which flows out in equal times is directly proportional to the 
steength of the current*; 2°. Under otherwise eqyal conditions, the 
qtiantities of fluid flowing out, are independent of the. magnitude of 
the conducting porous surface; 3**. The height to which a galvanic 
current causes a fluid to rise is directly proportional to the extent of 
the porous surface; 4**. The force with which an electric tension 
present upon both sides of a section of any given fluid, urges the 
fluid from the positive to the negative side, is equivalent to a hydo- 
static pressure which is directly proportional to that tension. 

The above laws only hold good for fluids of the same nature. 
When diflerent fluids are subjected to the action of the currents, 
the mechanical action is greatest upon those which oppose the 
greatest resistance to its passage. 
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(6lB). To return to the conaiideration of the secondary results of 
decomposition: it appears that there are two modes by which sub¬ 
stances may be decomposed by the voltaic battery; Ist, by the direct 
force of the current; and 2ndly, by the action of bodies which that 
current may evolve. There are also two modes by which new com¬ 
pounds may be formed, i. e. by combination of evolving substances 
whilst in their nascent state directly with the matter of the elec¬ 
trodes ; or else their combination with those bodies, which being 
contained in, or associated with, the body suffering decomposition, 
are necessarily present at the anode and cathode. When aqueous 
solutions of bodies are used, • secondary results are exceedingly 
frequent. They are not, however, confined to aqueous solutions, or 
cases where water is present. Whenever hydrogen does not appear 
at the cathode^ in an aqueous solution, it always indicates that a 
secondary action has taken place there. 

(519) A series df admirable papers, on the electrolysis of’ secon¬ 
dary compounds, was published in the Philosophical Transactions by 
the late professor Daniell, of King’s College. The primary object of 
these researches was, the determination of the relative proportions of 
the decompositions both of water and salt, when various saline solu¬ 
tions were subjected to the action of the voltaic current, and their 
relation to the amount of electrolytic force in action, with a view to 
increase our knowledge of the constitution of saline bodies in general. 

(520) From an elaborate series of experiments on the sulphates of 
soda, potash, and ammonia, phosphate of soda, nitrate of potash, &c., 
it appeared, “ that in the electrolysis of a solution of a neutral salt 
in water, a current which is just sufficient to separate single equiva¬ 
lents of oxygen and hydrogen from a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
water, will separate single equivalents of oxygen and hydrogen from 
the saline solution, while single equivalents of acid and alkali will 
make their appearance at the same time at the respective elec¬ 
trodes and further experiments showed, that whenever dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid is used, there is a transfer of acid towards the zincode or 
anode, the quantity scarcely ever exceeding the proportion of one- 
fourth of an equivalent, as compared with the hydrogen evolved. 
Mr. Daniell thought possibly this might be owing to the acid being 
mechanically carried back to the platinode (cathode), as in all cases 
there is a mechanical connection of the liquid from the anode to the 
cathode; and this is greater in proportion to the inferiority of its 
conducting power. If, howfever, this deficiency of acid were owing 
to the mechanical re-transfer^ mechanical means, such as increasing 
the number of diaphragBis, would stop it: the proportion, however, 
was, even under these circumstances, still maintained. No difference 
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waa observed, whether the oxygen was allowed to escape* from a 
platinum anode, or whether it was absorbed by copper or zinc: the 
metals, of course, being dissolved in proportions equivalent to the 
hydrogen developed ati the cathode. Solution of potash, baryta, or 
stibntia, similarly treated, exhibited a transfer of about one-fourth of 
an equivalent towards the cathode. 

(621) In order to remove the ambiguiiy which might thus possibly 
be conceived to arise jfrom the employment of dilute sulphuric acid, 
as the measilrcr of the electrolytic force, the following arrangement 
was substituted for the voltameter: a green glass tube (into the 
bottom of which, as a Cathode, was welded a weighed platinum wire) 
was filled with chloride of lead, maintained in a state -of fusion by a 
spirit-lamp; the corresponding anode was made of plumbago. At 
the termination of the experiment, the tube was broken, the wire 
and adhering button of lead weighed; and the result showed, that 
“ the same current which is just sufiicient to resolve an equivalent of 
chloride of lead, which is a simple electrolyte unaffected by any asso¬ 
ciated composition, into its equivalent ions, produces the apparent 
phenomena of the re-solution of water into its elements, and at the 
same time, of an equivalent of sulphate of soda into its proximate 
principles.” 

(522) Aqueous solutions of the chlorides were next tried, as the 
simple constitution of this class of salts promised to throw light 
upon the nature of the electrolysis of secondary compounds. A 
weighed plate of pure tin was made the anode of a double cell of 
peculiar construction, which was charged with a strong solution of 
chloride of sodium, and a tube of fused chloride of lead, as before, 
included in the circuit. Not a bubble of gas appeared on the tin 
electrode, and no smell of chlorine was perceptible; but hydrogen in 
equivalent proportion to the quantity of tin dissolved, was given off 
at the cathode; and the cell contained an equivalent proportion of 
free soda. One equivalent of lead was reduced in the voltameter 
tube. Muriate of ammonia treated in the same way, gave precisely 
similar resiiltB, proving it to be “ an electrolyte,” whose simple anion 
was chlorine and compound cathiou nitrogen^ with four equivalents 
of hydrogen. Its electrolytic symbol, therefore, instead of being 
(Cl -f- H) -j- (N -f 3 H) is Cl + (N -h 4 H), confirming, in a 
striking manner, the hypothesis of Berzelius, of the base (N -f 4 H) 
called ammonium. . 

(523) In discussing the results of all these experiments, we must 
bear in mind the fundamental principle, ** that the force which we 
have measured by its definite action at any one point of a circuit, 
cannot perform more than an equivalent proportion at any other 
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point of the same circuit.” “ The Bum of the forces which held 
together any number of ions in a compound electrolyte, could, more¬ 
over, only have been equal to the force which held together the 
elements of a single electrolyte, electrolyzed at the same moment in 
one circuit.” 

(624) In the electrolysis of the solution of sulphate of soda, and 
many of the other salts, water seemed to be elqgtrolyzed; at the 
same time acid and alkali appeared in equivalent proportion with the 
oxygen and hydrogen at the respective electrodes. “ We must con¬ 
clude,” says Mr. Daniell) “from the above-mentioned principle, 
that the only electrolyte which yielded, was the sulphate of soda, 
the ions of which were not, however, the acid and alkali of the salt, 
but an anion, compoged of an equivalent of sulphur and four equiva¬ 
lents of oxygen, and the metallic catliion, sodium. From the former, 
sulphuric acid was formed at the anode, by the secondary action and 
evolution of one equivalent of oxygen; and from the latter, soda at 
the cathode, by the secondary action of the metal and the evolution 
of an equivalent of hydrogen.” 

(525) To avoid circumlocution (but only when speaking of elec¬ 
trolytic decomposition), Mr. Daniell proposes to adopt the word ion, 
introduced by Dr. Faraday, as a general termination, to denote the 
compounds which in the electrolysis of a salt pass to the anode; and 
that they should be specifically distinguished by prefixing the name 
of the acid slightly modified, as is shown in the following table;— 

Ordinary Chemical Formula. Electrolytic Formula. 

Sulphate of copper (S+3 0)+Cu+0) — S + 4 0) + Cu oxysulphion of copper. 
Sulphate of soda (S-(-3 0) + (Na-f-0) = (S+4 Ol+Na oxysulphion of sodium. 
Nitrate of potassa (N + 5 0) + (Ka+0) = (N + 6 0)+Ka oxynitrion of potassium. 
rhoBphateofBoda(P + 340)-|-(Na-l-0) = (P+440)+Na oxyphosph. of sodium. 

(526) The following experiments, strongly favouring the above 
view, w'ere made by Professor Daniell:— 

A small glass bell, with an aperture at top, had its mouth closed, 
by tying a piece of membrane over it. It was half filled with a dilute 
solution of caustic potassa, and suspended in a glass vessel, contain¬ 
ing a strong neutral solution of sulphate of copper, below the surface 
of which it just dipped. A platinum electrode, connected with the 
last zinc rod of a large constant battery of twenty cells, was placed 
in the solution of potassa; and another connected with the copper 
of the first cell was placed in the sulphate of copper immediately 
under the diaphragm which sepai^ated the two solutions. The circuit 
conducted very readily and the action was very energetic. Hydro¬ 
gen was given off at the cathode in the solution of potassa, and 
oxygen at the anode in the sulphate of copper. A small quantity of 
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gas was also seen to rise &om the surface of the diaphragm. In 
about ten minutes, the lower surface of the membrane wtis found 
beautifully coated with metallic copper, interspersed with oxide of 
cppper of a black colour, and hydrated oxide of copper of-a light 
blue. The explanation of these phenomena is this—In the experi> 
mental cell we have two electrglytes, separated by a membrane, 
through both of ^ich the current must pass to complete the circuit. 
The sulphate of copper is resolved into its compound anion, sulphuric 
acid + oxygen (oxysulphion), and.its simple cathion, copper. The 
oxygen of the former escapes at the zincode, but the copper in its 
passage to the platinode, is stopped at the surface of the second 
electrolyte, which, for the present, we may regard as water, improved 
in its conducting power by potassa. The metal here iluds nothing 
by combining with which it ipn complete its course; but, being 
forced to stop, yields up its charge to the hydrogen of the second 
electrolyte, which passes on to the cathode, and is evolved. The 
corresponding oxygen stops also at the diaphragm, giving up its 
charge to the anion of the sulphate of copper. The copper and 
oxygen thus meeting at the intermediate point, partly enter into 
combination, and form the black oxide; but from the rapidity of the 
action, there is not time for the whole to combine, and a portion of 
the copper remains in a metallic state, and a portion of the gaseous 
oxygen escapes. ‘ The precipitation of blue hydrated oxide doubtless 
arose from the mixing of a small portion of the two solutions. 
Nitrate of silver, nitrate of lead, proto-sulphate of iron, sulphate of 
palladium, and proto-nitrate of mercury, were similarly treated, and 
afforded analogous results, somewhat modified by the natirre of the 
metallic base. Sulphate of magnesia was subjected to the same 
process in hopes of finding magnesium, but magnesia alone was 
deposited. 

(527) The theory of ammonium, as proposed by Berzelius, and 
the hypothesis of Davy, developing the general analogy of all salts, 
whether derived/rom oxyacids or hydracids, may, by this evidence, 
especially when taken in conjunction with the recent researches on 
the constitution of organic bodies, be considered as almost experi¬ 
mentally demonstrated. 

X628) The bisalts yield results which, at first sight, do not accord 
with the preceding deductions: a strong solution, for example, of 
pure crystallized bisulphate 'of potassa was made, and its neutralizing 
power carefully ascertained by the alkalimeter. Evaporation and 
ignition with carbonate of ammonia, gave the quantity of neutral 
sulphate yielded by a certain measure of the solution. An equal 
measure was then placed in each arm of the double diaphragm 
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cell,* and the current passed through till 70’8 cubic inches of mixed 
gases were collected: half the solutions from the anode and cathode 
were then separately neutralized, and half eraporated and ignited in the 
vapour^f carbonate of ammonia. It was then found that the ano^e 
had gained eighteen grains, and the cathode lost nineteen of &ee 
acid: of potassa, the anode had lost 99 grains, and the cathode 
gained an equal quantity. Thus, though the solution conducted Teiy 
well, not more than one-fifth of an equivalent of the potassa was 
transferred to the cathode, as compared with the hydrogen evolved; 
while half an equivalent of acid was transferred to the anode a 
whole equivalent of oxygen was evolved. On this experiment Mr. 
Daniell remarks:— 

“ 1 think we cannot hesitate to admit, that in this case the current 
divided itself between two clectrolytgs, that a part was conducted by 
the neutral sulphate of potassa, and a larger part by the sulphuric 
acid and water. Tt is a well known fact, that the voltaic current will 
divide itself between two or more metallic conductors in inverse pro¬ 
portion to the resistance which each may offer to its course: and that 
it docs not in such cases choose alone the path of least resistance. 
Analogy would lead me to expect a similar division of a current 
between two electrolytes; but I am not aware whether such a 
division has ever before been pointed out.” 

* This apparatus), which was found by Daniel very useful in his experiments on 
the electrolysis of secondary compounds, is shown in Fig. 210, and is thus 
described by its author {Introduction to Chemical PhMotophtf, 2nd edit., p 533):— 


Fig. 210. 



A and B are the two halves of a stout glass cylinder, accurately ground so as to fit 
into two half cylinders, which, when adjusted, cover it entirely. The two rims 
of the ring are each cut down to a shoulder, to admit of a thin piece of bladder 
being tied over them to form a kind of drum. At K is a small hole to admit of 
the cavity being filled with a liquid. D and E are two stout bent tubes, fitted to 
the two half cylinders, for collecting the gases evolved in the experiments: g 
and h are two circular platinum electrodes, connected with the battery by the 
wires •'/. The apparatus, when adjusted, forms three compartments, each of 
which may be filled with the same or a different liquid, and the whole may be 
supported od a wooden frame. 
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(529) These considerations enable us to explain the apparent 
anomalies in the electrolysis of diluted sulphuric acid and alkaline 
solutions alluded to. The results are explained by supposing that 
^e. solution is a mixture of two electrolytes: with sulphuyic acid, 
they are H + (S + 4 0) oxysulphion of hydrogen; (H + O) water. 
The current so divides itself, that three equivalents of water are 
decomposed, and one equivalent of oxysulphion. of hydrogen. 
Analogous changes occur with the alkaline solutions, the alkaline 
metal passing as usual to the cathode^ 

According to Professor Baniell’s view of Paraday’s beautiful ex¬ 
periments with sulphate of magnesia (481), the first electrolyte was 
resolved into a compound anion, sulphuric acid+oxygen, which passed 
to the anode, and the simple cathion magnesium, which on its passage 
to the cathode was stopped at the surface of the water from not 
finding any ion, by temporarily combining with which, it could be 
further transferred according to the laws of electrolysis. At this 
point, therefore, it gave up its charge to the hydrogen of the water, 
which passed in the usual manner to the cathode, and the circuit was 
completed by the decomposition of this second electrolyte. The 
corresponding oxygen, of course, met the magnesium at the point 
where it was arrested in its progress, and, combining with it, 
magnesia was precipitated. This combination of the oxygen and 
metal is looked upon by Professor JDaniell as a secondary result, due 
to the local afiSnity of the elements thus brought into juxta-position, 
and in no ’vay connected with the primary phenomena of the current, 
which would have completed its course, whether this combination 
had taken place or-not; i. e. wdiether magnesium and oxygen had 
been separately evolved, or whether magnesia had been fonned by 
the combination of the two. It also seemed probable that, although 
in the veiy slow action of this experiment this combination invariably 
took place, by varying the experiment so as to evolve metals possess¬ 
ing different degrees of affinity for oxygen, and particularly by 
shortening the time in which the evolution might take place, instances 
might be found of some portion of the metal escaping this combina¬ 
tion, which would thus afford the most incontrovertible proof of the 
point to be established. Professor Bauiell was thus led to the' 
experiment above detailed. 

(530) Voltaic reduction of ores. M.M. Dechaud and Gaultier de 
Claubiy in France, and Messrs. Napier, Bitchie, and Crosse in this 
country, have made metallurgical applications of Becquerel's discovery 
of the chemical actions determined under the influences of feeble 
electric currents, and the latter gentlemen have patented their pro¬ 
cesses. The following are the data on which the apparatus of the 
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FrencH chemists is based; ((hm^tes Bendw^ June 2,184.3.) If we 
place upon each othei* two solutions, the one of sulphate of copper, 
and the other of sulphate of iron, the former being the densest, place 
in the sidphate of copper a plate of metal forming the cathode, and 
in the sulphate of iron a piece of cast iron, and unite the two metals 
by a conductor, the precipitation of copper immediately commences, 
and is completed in a longer or shorter space of time, depending on 
the temperature, or the concentration of the liquids, and on the 
extent of the metal surfaces. In applying this process tq metallurgy, 
a wooden box lined with, lead, or protected by proper vamish, con¬ 
tains the sulphate of iron; an opening above introduces the liquid at 
a given degree of density, and another below permits the concentrated 
solution to pass away. Into this are immersed cases formed of a 
frame the ends and bottom of which are of sheet lead, and the lateral 
sides of which are furnished with a sheet of pasteboard; a lower 
opening gives entrance to the saturated solution of sulphate of 
copper, and another opening higher up, gives exit to the exhausted 
sulphate. In each case is placed a sheet of lead, between them, and 
also on the outside of the two extreme cases are plates of cast iron; 
distinct conductors affixed to each plate make it communicate with a 
common conductor placed outside the apparatus. The two solutions 
arc supplied from appropriate reservoirs. The density of the liquids 
is regulated once for all, and the apparatus goes on working for 
months together without requiring any kind of care'; at a tempera¬ 
ture of 66° Fahr. 1*19 square yards of surface receives 2 2 lbs. of 
copper in twenty-four hours. The metal is pure and constant in its 
physical character. The Committee appointed by the French 
Academy, consisting of M.M. Berthier, Bumas, and Becquerel, 
reported favourably upon this process, remarking, however, that it 
required that the ores to be transformed should be converted entirely 
into sulphate, in which the whole industrial question consists. 

(531) The following is an extract from Mr. Bitchie’s patent: (sealed 
October 13th, 184*4, enrolled April 10th, 1845', Bepertory of Paient 
Inventiongf June, 1845.) “ The solution of the calcined ore is placed 
in a rectangular vessel of any required length; on the upper surface 
is placed a solution of sulphate of iron to be used as the exoiiing 
solution; thus prepared, the generating plate (a surface of oast iron), 
is introduced, which is connected by copper or other conducting 
material with a plate of lead or suitable metal, having an equal extent 
of surface with the cast iron; and these plates, or .surfaces so con¬ 
nected, being introduced into solutions in the vessels, the copper in 
the solution will be quickly deposited. It will be found that in the 
course of working, the solution of sulphate of copper, which at start- 
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ing is a saturated solution, will become at its upper part-lighter than 
lower down, and the patentee prefers that it should be drawn off 
when it has lost half its copper, and it is evident that the solution of 
sulphate of iron,* which at starting is made by mixing two parts of 
water with one of saturated solution, will become, at its lower part, 
of greater specific gravity than the upper part; and he prefers to 
draw off the solution when it becomes as dense as the weaker solution 
which is being drawn off.” 

(532) Mii Napier’s process is thus specified: {Repertory of Patent 
Inventions^ July* 1846.) “I take a lai^e crucible, or other con¬ 
venient vessd, made of an electro-conducting material; those I have 
used being plumbago (common black lead) ; the inside of this vessel I 
line all round with a lute of clay, except the bottom, which I leave 
uncovered; the luting should be very thin, and laid on in two or 
three coats, drjdng slowly between each, so as to prevent cracking. 
When the vessel is sufficiently luted and dried, I put therein (with 
the usual fluxes) the regulus or calcined ore, which, when sulphurets 
are used, should have been well roasted, so as to drive off as much as 
possible of the sulphuret; I then place the vessel with its contents in 
an ordinary air-furnace, keeping up the heat until the mass is in a 
state of fusion. In the meantime, I have prepared an ordinary voltaic 
battery of copper and amalgamated zinc efiarged with acidulated 
water, one part sulphuric acid, twenty-five parts water. To the 
positive wire of this batteiy I attach an iron rod, having rivetted at 
right angles to its extremity a flat disc of iron, the disc being a little 
smaller than the inner circumference of the crucible; to the negative 
wire of the battery, I attach a simple rod or bar of iron. The matter 
in the crucible being in a state of fusion and well fluxed, 1 place the 
above-mentioned disc of iron, which will now form the positive pole 
of the battery, on the surface of the fused mass, and keep the rod 
which is connected with the negative pole in contact with the outside 
of the crucible, the bottom of which thus forms the negative pole. 
The fused matter uow‘forms a portion of the electric cireffit, and the 
heat being kept up, the metal is gradually reduced and deposited at 
the bottom of the crucible. The proportions I have found suitable 
are as follows: For every hundred weight of regulus of 30 per 
cent, of metal, I employ a battery of five pairs of plates, the size of 
the zinc plates being tluree feet square, and the copper doubled round 
the zinc in l^e usual way. The size of the pole should be smaller 
th4n the zinc plates. With apparatus of these proportions, the time 
for extracting the metal varies from one to two hours. The metal 
so extracted may be refined when necessary in the usual way.” 

(633) In the specification of his patent, Mr. Crosse describes his 
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invention as follows: (Bepert. Bat. Invent. N.8. 21, p. 236.) “I 
cause the ore* to be calcined, and then reduced to powder, and I 
etnploj'on apparatus, consisting of a tub or vessel, which 1 prefer to 
be of wood or earthenware; at the bottom oS this vessel 1 apply a 
frame of strong platinum wire, of the dimensions of the interior sf 
the vessel; the frame has formed on it reticulate platinum wire-work 
or netting, with meshes of about an inch each way. The frame and 
netting is lowered down on, and covers the ore placed on, the bottom 
of the vessel; a platinum wire is connected to the frame, and also 
with the positive pole of a Danicll’s battery. The connecting 
platinum wire is covered with gutta percha when working with cold 
liquid, and with other non-conductor when the liquid is heated, from 
the point where- it is connected w ith the frame up to a point above 
the vessel, so that the fluid within may not come in contact with the 
w'ire. The battery w'hich I have employed w^hen acting with a vessel 
containing about 250 or 300 quarts of diluted acid, consists of twenty 
pairs of plates, each in a gallon glass vessel, which I fill with a 
saturated solution of sulphate of copper, and add one twentieth to 
oue-tenth of sulphuric acid. To the negative pole of the battery I 
affix a copper wire, and to the other end of such wire I (by three or 
more smaller ones) suspend a basin of wood which is lined on the 
iusid^ with sheet copper, and 1 cover this lining with a cover of 
copper-wire netting, which consists of about one-inch meshes; the 
copper lining is in contact with the suspending wires. Into the 
vessel I put about 230 to 236 quarts of diluted sulphuric acid, using 
about five quarts of sulphuric acid of commerce to 230 quarts of 
water; into this liquid I introduce about 151b. of the powder of 
calcined ore, stirring the fluid as the powder descends. 

“ I have found it desirable that the ores should remain in the dilute 
acid some three or four days before subjecting the same to electric 
currents, stirring from time to time; after which, and immediately 
after stirring, 1 introduce the frame of platinum wire, and then the 
battery being charged, the process of separating the copper will 
immediately go on, and the copper will be received into the basin in 
the form of a powder; the process of separating the copper 
requires some days, ailfi 1 have not found that the acid solution 
requires to be added to, during the process; the other metals separated 
from the copper will be in the sediment at the bottom of the vessel, 
and when the process is completed, or judged to be completed, the 
liquid is run off with the re maining or sediment matter at the bottom 
of the vessel, and the vessel is again to be charged. on testing 
the deposited matters, after they have been run off and allowed to 
subside, they indicate a material quantity of copper, 1 again calcine 
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them and add them to calcined ores, or a quantity of subsided matter 
in the vessel may, before being run off from the bottom of the vessel, 
be tested to ascertain whether it is desirable to carry on the process 
further thereon. The dilute acid run off from the subsided matters 
may be used again. 1 have found it desirable, to heat the liquid 
during the process as much as conveniently may be done, even up to 
boiling, and this I have done when using earthenware vessels by 
means of a sand-bath.” 

(534) Mrr Crosse has also patented a process “ for extracting or 
separating impurities or matters from fermentable, fermented, and 
other liquids, by electric action.” (Bej}. Pat. Invert. N.S. 10, 1847, p. 
231.) Supposing the liquid to be wine, or cyder, or other ferment¬ 
able liquid, he immerses in the cask two porous tubes, the upper 
part of which comes above the liquid; into one tube he places a 
cylinder of sine, and in the other a cylinder or coil of iron, connect¬ 
ing the two together by a metallic strip. The tubes are then filled 
with water; an electric action is set up in the liquid which is con¬ 
tinued till the necessary degree of attenuation has been obtained, 
when the liquid is removed, cashed off, and closed up. He states 
that this process materially improves the character of the liquid, and 
tends to prevent its becoming acid. In applying the process to the 
purification of sea water, he first causes the water to be distilled 
once, and then operates by electric action as above described; the 
impurities of the water are precipitated, and gaseous matter is 
evolved, and any acid and alkaline properties go to the porous tubes; 
the water is thus purified. The same gentlemau has likewise patented 
a process for applying electric or galvanic effects in the pots or 
vessels in which hides or skins are under process of tanning, for an 
account of which see Bep&rt. Pat. Invent. N.B. 15, 1850, p. 36. 

(535) Electro-metallurgy .—^In our historical account of the sul¬ 
phate of copper battery of Daniell it was stated, that on completing 
the circuit, the electrical current passes freely through the metallic 
solution; that no hydrogen makes its appearance on the conducting 
plate, but that a beautiful pink coating of pure copper is deposited 
on it, and thqp perpetually renews its surface. In the discovery of 
this battery, then, we find the origin of efectro-metallurgy; for it 
appears that in his earlier experiments it was noticed hy IVIr. Daniell 
that on removing a piece of the reduced copper from a platinum 
electrode, scratches on the latter were copied with accuracy on the 
copper, and Mr. De la Hue, later, in a paper in the Phil. Mag.,* 
detaihng some experiments with a voltaic battery of ordinary con¬ 
struction, charged with sulphate of copper, mndA the observation 

• Vol. iz. p. 491. 
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that ^'the copper plate is covered with a coating of metallic copper, 
which is continuallj being deposited and he proceeds to remark, 
“ so perfect is the sheet of copper thus formed, that on being stripped 
off it has the polish and even a counterpart of every scratch of the 
plate on which it is deposited.” On reading this passage at the 
present time, when the art of electro-metallurgy is so extensively 
practised, we can hardly resist a feeling of surprise that the applica- 
> tion of the facU discovered by Daniell and De la Bue did not occur 
to either of these gentlemen. They were, however, probably too 
intent on the battery itself to attend to any collateral circumstances, 
and it was left for Jacobi in Bussia, and Spencer in this country, to 
do so. The process of the former distinguished philosopher was 
called Qalvanoplaatic that of Mr. Spencer, Electrography." 
And though it is quite certain that the discovery was made by each, 
independent of the other, the priority must be given to Jacobi, who 
states in the preface of his “ Galvanoplastic,” * that it was in the 
month of February, 1837, while prosecuting his galvanic investiga¬ 
tions, that, he discovered a striking phenomenon which presented 
itself in his experiments, and furnished him with perfectly novel 
views; and Mr. Spencer, in his pamphlet,f informs us that his first 
results were obtained in 1838. 

(536) The description of an original experiment is generally 
interesting; it is alwafrs so when connected with a subject of much 
practical importance. We shall therefore insert Mr. Spencer’e 
account of his first successful experiment in electrography “1 
selected a very prominent copper medal.- It was placed in a voltaic 
circuit, and a surface of copper deposited on one of its sides to about 
the thickness of a shilling. I then proceeded to get the deposition 
off. In this I experienced some difficulty, but ultimately succeeded. 
On examination with a lens, every line was as perfect as the coin was 
from which it was taken. I was then induced to use the same piece 
again, and let it remain a much longer time in action, that I might 
have a thicker and more substantial mould, in order to test fairly the 
strength of the metal. It was accordingly again put in action, and 
let remain until it had acquired a much thicker coat of the metallic 
deposition; but on attempting to remove it from the medal, I found 
I was unable. It had apparently completely adhered to it. I had 
often practised, with some degree of success, a method of preventing 
the oxidation of polished steel, by slightly heating it imtil it would 
melt fine bees’ wax; it was then wiped apparently completely off, 
but the pores or surfaces of the metal became*impregnated with the 

* Translated from the German edition, by Wm. Sturgeon. 

f Griffin’s Ssientifle Miscellany, No. iv. p. 83. $ See his Pamph. p. 83. 

n 1) 2 
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wax. I thought of this method, aud applied it to a copper coin. 1 
first heated it, applied wax, and then wiped it off so completely that 
the sharpness of the coin was not at all interfered with. 1 proceeded 
as before, and deposited a thick coating of copper on its surface. 
Being desirous to take it off, 1 applied the heat of a spirit-lamp to the 
back, when a sharp crackling noise took place, and 1 had the satis¬ 
faction of perceiving that the coin was completely loosened. In 
short, I had a most complete and perfect copper mould of one side of • 
a halfpenny.**’ 

(537) The first kind of apparatus employed by Mr. Spencer was 
simply a common tumbler to hold the copper solution, aud a gas-glass 
having one end closed with brown paper, or plaster of Paris, to con¬ 
tain the saline solution; the coin to be copied, aud a piece of zinc of 
equal size, were attached to the extremities of a piece of copper wire. 
The gas-glass being fixed in the axis of the tumbler, the zinc was 
placed in it, and the copper wire bent in such a manner as to bring 
the coin immediately under it in the copper solution. The battery 
process is subsequently described by Mr. Spencer, but ho gives 
no method of depositing .copper on any surface but a metallic 
one. In Jacobi’s pamphlet, however, which was published at St. 
Petersburg in March, 1840, the use of plumbago, for giving a con¬ 
ducting surface to non-metalHc substances, and so enabling them to 
answer all the purposes of metallic originals,^ distinctly alluded to. 
It appears, however, that Mr. Murray has the merit of having 
introdimed this discover}' into this country; and the Society of Arts 
have recorded their sense of its value by presenting tliis gentleman 
with a silver medal. The employment of the battery was first 
suggested by Mr. Mason, who, by connecting a piece of copper with 
the anode in a second cell, the object to be copied being connected 
with the cathode, showed that the quality of the copper was much 
better than when reduced in the single cell apparatus, besides the 
great advantage that was gained by the unlimited number of opera- 
Fig. 211. tions that may be going on at the same time. 

(538) Fig. 211 represents the single coll ajjparatus. 

Z is a rod of amalgamated zinc; m, the mould; to, 
the wire joining them; c, the copper solution; jp, a 
tube of porous earthenware, containing a solution of 
acid and water. To put this in action, pour in the 
copper solution, fill the tube with the acid water, and 
place it as shown in the figure. Imt of aU put in the 
bent wire, having the zinc at one end, and the mould 
at the other. It is essential that the copper solution 
be kept saturated, or nearly so; with which view the 
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perforated stelf must be kept well furnished with crystals of sulphate 
of copper. The mould must not be too small in proportion to the 
size of the zinc, and the concentrated part of the solution must not 
be allowed to remain at the bottom, or the copy will be irregular in 
thickness. 

Fig. 212 represents the battery apparatus. A is a cell of Daniell’s 
battery (or Smee’s may be used) ; B is the decomposition cell, filled 


Fig. 212. 



with the dilute acid solution of sulphate of copper; c, the sheet of 
copper, to furnish a supply; w, the moulds to receive the deposit. To 
charge this, pour in the several solutions, and connect the wire z 
with the copper sheet and the copper of the battery. Last of all, 
attach the wire cc to the zinc and the moulds. The charging liquid 
is a mixture of one part sulphuric acid, two parts saturated solution 
of sulphate of copper, and eight parts water. When the circuit is 
complete, the copper from the solution is transferred to the mould, 
and the copper sheet is dissolved, being converted, with the sulphuric 
acid, into sulphate of copper, thus keeping up the strength of the 
solution. Bather a longer tirae.is required by this method than 
with the single cell, but two days will 
produce a medal of very good substance, 
firm and pliable: the time required, 
however, for these experiments, depends 
much on the temperature. If the solu¬ 
tions are kept boiling, a medal may be 
made in a few hours: in severe weather, 
the action of the battery almost ceases, 
and it is necessary to carry on the "opera¬ 
tions before a good fire. 

Fig. 213 represents a form of electro¬ 
type trough, to be used without acid or 
mercury. It consists of a wooden box, 
well varnished in the interior, and divided 


Pig. 213. 
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into two unequal cells by a partition of porous wood. The larger 
cell is filled with a saturated solution of sulphate of copper; the 
smaller, with a half saturated solution of muriate of ammonia. In 
the former is a shelf, containing a supply of crystals. The zinc 
plates employed for this are ^wre. This is a matter of some import¬ 
ance, because there then is no need of amalgamation to destroy local 
action; and the instant the circuit is interrupted all action ceases. 
Ordinaiy zinc may be used, but less power is obtained. This^form of 
apparatus m!iy be used as a single cell, or with a decomposition trough. 
It must not be expected that the action will be equally quick with that 
resulting from the addition of acid, but it will be sure—^perhaps 
more so than in the other instance; for it must be borne in mind, 
that in “ electrotype manipulation the failure in nine cases out of ten 
results from the power of the battery being too strong and not from 
its being too w’eak.”— Walker. 

Fig. 214. (539) Por taking off cop- 

A_ per plates, the apparatus 

■■■ _ shown in Pig. 214 may be 

^‘^ 5 . employed; and by adopting 

. 1— ^ — ^ the arrangement shoMm in 

Fig. 215, six electrotypes 

' ] .taken oft’ at the 

- — - — same time. A is the bat¬ 
tery, B the trougli, z the 
wire connecting the copper plate C with the copper cell of the 
battery, x the wire connecting the mould with the zinc of the 
battery, aaa a a five bent wires, each having a mould at one end, 
and a piece of copper at the other. The following directions are 
given by Mr. Walker for charging this trough. “ Connect the 


Fig. 216. 



copper plate C with the battery: place a wire with its exfreme ends 
dipping in the extreme cells of the trough; then, having previously 
connected the zinc and mould with the wire ar, place the zinc in the 
porous cell, and the mould in its place at m / in about two minutes 
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it will be covered with copper. After this there is no fear of chemical 
action; then remove the end of the copper wire from the cell con¬ 
taining and place it in the next cell; complete the circuit with 
the bent wire a, having a mould at one end, and a sheet of copper at 
the other. After waiting two minutes for a deposit of copper, remove 
the end qf the wire one cell further forward; and so continue, till the 
six moulds are placed in.” The advantage, in point of economy, from 
using this form of decomposition trough, is at once apparent, when 
it is remembered that for every ounce of copper released from the 
solution in the generating cell, an ounce will be deposited on each 
mould, and about an otmee of zinc will be consumed in effecting this. 
Whether, therefore, one, or six, or even twenty moulds be placed in 
series, the soihe quantity of zinc will he required; and hence, an 
ounce of zinc may be made to furnish Electricity enough to produce, 
according to the will of the experimenter, one, or six, or more medals, 
each weighing an ounce. This follows immediately from the laws of 
definite electro-chemical action, developed by Faraday. 

(540) It may perhaps be almost unnecessary to remark that these 
metallic deposits are all secondary results of the voltaic battery. 
Water is the compound electrolyzed, and hydrogen the element 
disengaged at the cathode by the direct action of the current; but 
this element re-acts on the metallic solution, combining with its 
oxygen, and setting free the metal. Oxygen is also disengaged at 
the anode, but it is not set free, because it immediately meets with 
an element with which it can combine. So also in the processes for^ 
gilding and silvering, where cyanid-es of gold and silver are employed, 
the anodes being.pure gold and pure silver. Cyanogen is the sub¬ 
stance disengaged at the anode, aijd though itself a compound body, 
it is capable of combining with these noble metals when presented to 
them in its nascent state, and thus a qmuitity of metallic salt is 
retained in the solution equivalent to that which is decomposed. 

(541) The preparation of the argento and auro-cyanide solutions 
in Elkington’s large electro-metallurgical establishment is as follows: 
(J^c^ier.) The best yellow prussiate of potash is well dried upon an 
iron plate, and‘then reduced to fine powder: carbonate of potash is 
similarly treated; eight parts of the former are well mixed with 
three of the latter. They are placed in a hot iron pot on the fire, 
and when melted, are covered and allowed to remain for about half 
an hour; the contents are then poured upon an iron plate, and •form 
the simple cyanide of potassium. Nitrate of silver is next prepared 
and precipitated in the form of cyanide of silver by the careful 
addition of cyanide of potassium; it is well washed, and is now 
dissolved in (^anide of potassium to form the argento-cyanide. The 
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articles to be plated are first boiled in potash, then scoured with fine 
sand, and afterwards passed through nitric acid, and washed in boil¬ 
ing water. After a few seconds of electric action, they are brushed 
with a scratch brush to perfect the deansing, and are then replaced 
to complete the plating, which process is accomplished in fire or six 
hours; after which they are burnished. The auro-cyanido is not so 
easy of preparation. The plan formerly adopted of dissolving oxido 
of gold in cyanide of potassium is not adopted now. The solution is 
prepared by electrolysis: a porous tube containing cyanide of potas¬ 
sium in solution, is placed within a vessel of a similar, solution; 
within the tube is a gold anode, vrithin the vessel the cathode'is 
placed; the liquid is electrolyzed, and the gold being dissolved, forms 
the gUdrng solution, which is removed from the porous tube for use; 
when sufi^ciently saturated, the liquid in the outer tube becomes a 
solution of potash. Electro-gilding is conducted with a solution at a 
temperature of 123* Fahr. The mode of obtaining solid silver copies 
of articles much undercut is as follows: To twelve parts of glue, 
carefully melted, are added three parts of treacle, and the whole is well 
incorporated; an elastic mould of the object is taken; tlie objt.*et 
being removed, a cast is made in the mould with a composition con¬ 
sisting of three pounds of tallow and wax and half a pound of re sin. 
To this composition the power of reducing silver is given by mixing 
with it some phosphorus dissolve^d in bisulphurct of carbon. It is 
removed from the mould and dipped into nitrate of silver, and to 
. ensure srccess, is then dipped into chloride of gold, by which its 
surface becomes covereS with a metallic, fibre. A certain substance 
of copper is now deposited upon it, and the composition is melted 
away. The inside of the copper mould is well cleaned, and its 
outside is protected with a mixture of tallow and pitch, wdien it is 
placed in the silver solution, and subjected to the action of the 
voltaic current until a sufficient substance of metal is deposited. 
The copper is now dissolved off with a solution of perchlorido of iron. 

(542) Metallo-chromes.—^Wh&a. acetate of lead is electrolyzed, 
tmder peculiar circumstances, it gives rise to secondary results of a 
particularly beautiful character: peroxide of lead is deposited at the 
anode, and by carefuUy regulating the thickness of this compound, a 
series of most magnificent colours may be produced on a plate df 
highly-polished steel. The process recommended by Mr. Gassiot, to 
form these metallo-chromes^ is this: Place the polished steel plate in a 
glass basin, containing a clear solution of acetate of lead, and over it a 
piece of card with some regular device cut out, as shown in Fig. 216. 
A small rim of wood should be placed over the card, and on that a 
circular copper disc. On contact being made from 5* to 20*, with 
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Fig. 216. 



two or three cells of a small constant battery, the steel plate being 
connected with the copper or silver, and the copper disc with the 
zinc, the d^)osit will be effected, and a series of exquisite colours 
will appear on the steel plate. These colours are not films of oxygen 
and acid, as some have imagined, but lead, in a high state jof oxida¬ 
tion, throum down on the surface of the steel, and the varied tints 
are occasioned by the varying thickness of the precipitable film, the 
light being reflected through them from the polished metallic surface 
below. By reflected light, every prismatic colour is seen; and by 
transmitting light, a series of prismatic colours complementary to the 
first series will appear, occupying the place of the former series. 
Thf colours are seen in the greatest perfection by placing the plate 
before a window, and inclining a sheet of white paper at an angle of 
45" over it. ^ 

(54B) Ozone .—Allusion was rfiade in a former chapter (236) to a 
p(“cu]iar odorous principle, developed during the passage of a torrent 
of dense sparks of Electricity, between tw^o metallic plates enclosed 
in a cylinder of glass. Every person who has been in the habit of 
experimenting with a large electrical machine, must have remarked 
this peculiar odour, particularly during the escape of positive Elec¬ 
tricity from a point; the same is perceptible when lightning has 
8tru(*k an object; and when a discharge from a large jar or battery is 
sent through several sheets of paper, it is exceedingly strong. M. 
Schoehbein appears to have been the first to notice that it accom¬ 
panies the electrolyzation of water: and the phenomena connected 
with its development have been minutely investigated by him, and by 
other Electricians. 

(514) The fiicts first ascertained by Schoenbein were these: (Bep. 
Brit. Assoc. 1846.) 1". The odoriferous principle developed during 
the electrolysis of water is only disengaged at the positive pole, and 
may be preserved for an unlimited time in well closed bottles 2®. It 
is’ destroyed by heat and by a number of ozidizable bodies 3®. The 
electrical brush has the same odour and properties, and both polarize 
negatively gold and platinum. The principle is developed only in 
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very minute quantities by electrical action, but by enclosing a piece 
of pbospborus in atmospheric air at 60% it is produced abundantly; 
but the air must not be dry^ neither roust there be present any 
oxidizabie substances. It is not produced in pure oxygen. The 
peculiar smell is always produced in an atmosphere in which 
phosphorus emits light. 

(545) The following are the properties of ozone: It bleaches 
without reddening blue litmus paper; it decolorizes solution of 
indigo; it is dnstantly destroyed by most metals, even silver is con¬ 
verted into oxide. Phosphorus is oxidized by it into phosphoric acid, 
iodine into iodic acid, and sulphurous and nitrous acids into sul¬ 
phuric and nitric; it decomposes, and is destroyed by, sillphuretted, 
seleniuretted, and carburetted hydrogen; it converts many protoxides 
into peroxides; it instantly liberates iodine from iodide of potassium ; 
hence, iodized starch-papcr is the best test for it; it liberates hrominc 
from bromide of potassium, converts yellow into red prussiate of 
potash, and many sulphurets into sulphates; it is instantly destaoyed 
by most animal and vegetable substances. Air strongly charged 
with ozone has a smell very similar to that of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine, and when much diluted with air, the odour caxmot be distin- 
guished from that developed near points of electrical emissfbn. 
Ozonized air is poisonous, acting on the animal system like chlorine. 
A mouse speedily perishes when immersed in a jar impregnated with 
it. The oxygen from electrolyzed water is not ozonized if the water 
is hot, ncr if the electrodes are of oxidizable metals, nor if there be 
any oxidizable substance present. The electrical brush does not 
develop the odour if the point* from which it is passing is heated not 
quite red hot, but W’hen the point is cooled the odour appears, and 
with it all the properties of ozone, viz., bleaching action on iodine 
starched-paper, electro negative polarization of platinum, &c., Ac. 
The odoriferous principle of the electrical brush is identical with that 
disengaged at the positive electrode, and with the electro-negative 
principle resulting from the action of phosphorus on moist atmos¬ 
pheric air. No ozone is disengaged when the water electrolyzed is 
thoroughly deprived of atmospheric air; but no ozone is formed by 
phosphorus in dry air, nor in pure oxygen; yet nitrogen is not 
absolutely necessaiy, as that gas may be replaced by carbonic acid, 
or by hydrogen, without stopping the generation of ozone. 

The luminosity of phosphorus, in ordinary atmospheric air, is occa¬ 
sioned by the ozonization of that substance; phosphorus possesses 
the peculiar property of determining the formation of ozone out of 
oxygen and aqueous vapour, and of subsequently decomposing it. 
Phosphorus oxidizes in atmospheric air by the agency of ozone, and 
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this explains the reason why phosphorus does not shine in air con¬ 
taining oxidizable substances, such as nitrous and sulphurous acids, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, &c., bodies which take up or destroy ozone. 

(54G) From his first researches, Schoenbein came to the conclusion 
that ozone is a compound of oxygen and water, an opinion likewise 
entertained, as we shall see presently, by the latest writer on the 
subject, M. Baumert; but its properties differ from those of Thenard’s 
peroxide of hydrogen, with which, however, Schoenbein thought it 
probable that it might turn out to be isomeric. Ozene, doubtless, 
plays an important part in the atmosphere. Iodized starch-paste is 
decomposed, and becomes blue by exposure to the open air, but not 
when enclosed in bottles of air, oxygen, or carbonic acid. The prin¬ 
ciple which causes this elimination of iodine is ozone set free, and 
continually developed in the atmosphere by the disturbance of the 
natural electrical equilibrium, and by atmospheric Electricity, and 
this principle would probably accumulate to an injurious extent but 
for its continued removal by oxidizable substances, organic matters, 
&c.; and the oxidizing power of atmospheric air, so much greater 
than that of pure oxygen, is, in a great measure, to be attributed to 
the action of ozone. 2Vy, that is, unozonized atmospheric air does 
not, at common temperatures, act on the most oxidizable of metals, 
neither is there any reaction between dry organic substances and 
anhydrous atmospheric air. Schoenbein suggests that there may be 
other substances, which, like phosphorus, have the (catalytic ?) power 
of generating ozone —shining wood, for instance, and other organic 
substances that undergo slow oxidation in the air. The phospho¬ 
rescence of the sea, probably originating in the oxidation of organic 
matter, the remains of coimtless numbers of animals, dying daily in 
the depths of the ocean, may probably also be referred to a similar 
catalytic generation of ozone. He even suggests that the glow-worm 
may be another instance of the same kind of action. 

(547) An investigation into the nature of ozone was undertaken 
by MM. Fremy and Becquerel. {Comp. Bend., March, 1852.) They 
foimd it impossible to procure this substance in quantities sufficient 
for their experiments by the electrolysis of water, neither could the 
. voltaic arc be employed, as the intense heat destroyed the ozone as 
fast as it was produced. They found, however, that the secondary 
inductive spark, obtained by Bhumkorff’s magnificent apparatus, 
(which we shall hereafter describe,) acts like the common electric 
spark, and with this they made the following remarkable experi¬ 
ments ;— 

1*. Pure oxygen enclosed in glass tubes, together with a band of 
starched and iodized paper was electrified by means of sparks striking 
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the ordside of the tube; the paper became blue, not in consequence of 
the decomposition of the iodide, because the same effect did not take 
place in an atmosphere of hydrogen, but it depended on the electriza¬ 
tion of the oxygen, and that without the intervention of metallic 
particles, there being no metallic wires used in the experiment. The 
gas also acquired a peculiar odour; it lost both its odour and its 
chemical activity by exposure to iodide of potassium, but regained 
both when again electrified; and this experiment could be repeated 
indefinitely ob the same quantity of gas. It is evident that the 
oxidising power of electrified oxygen is not due to the presence of a 
foreign body contained in the gas. 2®. By continuing to electrify 
ox)'gen, the modification, as judged of by its absorbability, by alkaline 
iodide, increased for some time, but it afterwards appeared to diminish, 
the spark probably destroying that, which at first it produced. By 
sending sparks into sjnall eudiometrytubes, filled with moist oxygen, 
and placed either over mercury or iodide of potassium, or containing 
in their interior a moistened silver leaf, the gas became ab.'^orbed in a 
regular manner, and in this way they sometimes obtained a complete 
absorption. Some iodide of potassium and moistened silver were 
inserted in tubes with pure oxygen, and then the tubes were closed; 
they w^ere electrified for several days; the sparks grew gradually 
paler and paler, and at last almost disappeared. On opening the 
tubes under water, the liquid rushed in, and filled them entirely, 
thus showing that a complete vacuum had been obtained, and that 
the oxygen had become comjdctely absorbable without heat, by the 
silver and iodide of potassium. 

These facts confirm the later researches of Marignac, Dc la Hive, 
&c., and show that Electricity, acting upon oxygen, dcvelopcs peculiar 
properties in it, and MM. Eremy and Becquerel propose to banish 
the name of ozone, wdiich expresses the idea of the transformation of 
the oxygen into a new body, and to call the (Vxygen in which this 
remarkable chemical activity is awakened simply “ electrified oxygen,^* 

(548) To this name Schoenbein objects {Jour, fur prakt. Chem. 
1852), because oxygen can be ozonized much more effectually by 
phosphorus than by Electricity, and in the modification of oxygen by 
phosphorus, &c., there is no disengagement of Electricity. Accord¬ 
ing to his observations, 1000 parts of phosphorus can convert 1720 
parts *of oxygen into ozone with tolerable rapidity. 

The " ozonization ” of oxygen by electric sparks in closed tubes, in 
the experiments of Eremy and Becquerel, Schoenbein believes to be 
the result of an e^ctrical induction in the oxygen from the exterior, 
and through the glass; the same takes place, on the large scale, on the 
occasion of eveiy flash of lightning: hoyscs are sometimes filled with 
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the odour of ozone, at considerable distances from the buildings that 
are struck. 

De la Eive explains the ozonization of oxygen by supposing that, 
in ordinary oxygen, the atoms are not separate, but combined in 
groups, forming compound molecules, and that phosphorus. Elec¬ 
tricity, &c., possess the power of breaking up these molecules into 
separate atoms, whereby its chemical activity is increased, and it is 
now rendered capable of oxidizing bodies on which before, it exerted 
no action. In many of its combinations, however, oxygen seems to 
exert the eminently oxidizing power of ozone; as, for instance, in 
peroxide of lead, peroxide of nitrogen, ^c., and Schoenbein proposes 
to call these substances “ozonized” oxide of lead PbO + O; “ozon¬ 
ized ” nitrous acid &c. 

(519) A method of determining ozone quantitatively has been 
invented, by Schoenbein. This method depends upon the property 
possessed by ozone of decolorizing solution of indigo, a property 
which ordinary oxygen is altogether destitute of. To prepare his 
“test” solution betakes 100 milligrammes of indigo solution, adds 
an equal quantity of hydrochloric acid, and heats the whole till it 
boiN. lie then adds to' the hot solution small portions of a dilute 
solution of chlorate of potash (about one per cent.), shaking the 
mixture continually, uTitil it has become bf a brownish yellow colour. 
If, for example, 100 milligrammes of chlorate liave been employed to. 
decolourize the indigo solution, he infers that this effect has been 
caused by the 39 milligrammes of oxygen contained in that quantity 
of the salt; and, consequently, that 1 milligramme of oxygen is 
capable of decolorizing 100‘39 grammes of the solution of indigo. 
To render this solution of such a strength, that exactly 10 grammes 
of it are decolorized by 1 milligramme of oxygen, he mixes 100 
parts of it with 290 parts of water, and preserves it in stoppered 
bottles. 

In order to determine the quantity of ozone in, say, 30 litres of 
air, acted upon to the greatest possible extent by phbsphorus, he 
pours 300 grammes of the test solution into a glass, and adds about 
one-half to the gas at t>nce; the closed flask is then shaken up for 
some minutes, and a small quantity of the liquid poured out, to see 
if it is decolorized; if so, he dips a small strip of moist iodide of 
potassium paper into the vessel, and if this is coloured, adds more 
solution of indigo, until the deculorization is complete, when the 
quantity of solution employed gives the amount of ozone in the 
gas. 

Schoenbein’s recent experiments have shown, that air may be 
ozonized to the extent of raVa by means of phosphorus; and did not 
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* ozone'act so energetically upon phosphorus, a much higher degree of 
ozonization might be attained. At this point, however, the produc¬ 
tion and consumption of this substance appear to be «qual, and 
ignition of the phosphorus takes place in consequence of the rapid 
oxidation. Air, diluted with tWririrDth of its volume of ozone, may 
be recognized by its smell; pure ozone must, therefore, have a most 
intense odour. • 

(550) The remarkable oxidizing power of “ voltaic” oxygen was 
pointed out by Kolbe. {Phil. Mag., voLxxx., p. 334.) By it, he was 
able to decompose compounds which withstood the action of the 
most powerful decomposing agents, such as nitric, nitro-hydrochloric, 
and c7^roOTtc■ acids; and in some experiments he produced perchloric 
acid in an acid solution, which cannbt be done, without the battery, 
in any but an alkaline solution. By passing the current, from four 
elements of Bunsen’s pile, through a mixture of sulphuric, acid and 
chloride of potassium, first chlorate and then perchlorate of potash, 
was formed; a concentrated solution of chloride of ammonium evolved 
hydrogen at the negative pole, and chloride of nitrogen appeared in 
the form of oily drops at the positive platinum pole, which decom¬ 
posed, with a more or less violent explosion, on bringing the two 
poles into contact. 

(551) The latest experiments on ozone are \hose of Dr. Baumert. 
{Phil. Mag., vol. vi., p. 51.) When perfectly dry ozone, obtained by 
electrolysis, is passed through a long narrow glass tube, lined with a 
thin coating of anhydrous phosphoric acid, nothing takes place till 
the tube is heated; the ozone is then decomposed, and water is 

formed, which dissolves the anhydrous phosphoric acid, proving, 
according to the author, that ozone obtained by electrolysis contains 
hydrogen as well as oxygen. The quantity of ozone obtained by 
electrolysis is exceedingly small; 150 litres of explosive gas, obtained 
from 76 grammes of acidulated water, only contained 1 milligramme 
of ozone; and 10 litres of gas, from solution of chromic acid, con¬ 
taining a little sulphuric acid, gave the same quantity. 

The method of analysis adopted by Baumert, was founded upon 
the property of oxygen, united with the elements of water, to sepa¬ 
rate an equivalent of iodine from a solution of iodide of potassium, 
like free bromine or chlorine, caustic potash being formed. The 
amount of iodine set free was ascertained by a standard solution of 
ahlphurous acid, the point of neutralization being determined by a 
solution of starch. 

By a series of experiments, conducted with extraordinaiy care, 
and under the direction of that great master of gaseous analysis, 
professor Bunsen, “ electrolytic ozone” was inferred to be a teroxide 
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of hydrogen—HO* giving up its oxygen readily to oxidizable sub¬ 
stances, and forming water. 

Baumert does not, However, undertake to say, that the body 
obtained by tbe passage of electric sparks through dried oxygen is 
the same compound; on the contrary, by passing a stream of sjjarks 
from an inductive coil, through electrolytic oitygen, completely freed 
from ozone by heat, and from watery vapour By phosphoric acid, the 
ozone of Becquerel and Fremy, which Baumert calls allotrtypio 
oxygen, wus formed in abundance, and was made appg>rent by the 
decomposition of iodide of potassium. 

(552) Electro-chemical f clarity of gases .—The fact, ‘that when 
two wires, forming the terminals of a powerful battery, were placed 
across each other, and the voltaic arc taken between them, the ex¬ 
tremity of the wire proceeding from the positive end of the battery 
was rendered incandescent, while the negative wire remained com¬ 
paratively cool, was first observed by Gassiot in 1838, (405) and 
Grove shortly after threw out the idea, that the phenomenon might 
possibly be explained by supposing that in air, as in water or other 
electrolyte, the oxygen or electro-negative element was determined 
to the positive terminal; and that, from the union of the metal with 
that oxygen, a greater heating effect was developed. 

(553) The following beautiful experiment is described by Grove: 
(Phil, Trans., 1852, part 1.) It was made with a well-insulated 
nitric acid battery of 500 cells. Two wires of platinum, ^th of an 
inch in diameter, forming the terminals of the battery, were im¬ 
mersed in distilleS water; the negative wire was then gradually 
withdrawn, until it reached a point ^th of an inch distant from the 
surface of the water. A cone of blue flame was now perceptible, the 
water forming its base and the point of the wire its apex: the wire 
rapidly fused, and became so brilliant that the cone of flame could 
no longer bo perceived, and the globule of fused platinum was ap¬ 
parently suspended in air and hanging from the wire; it appeared 
sustained by a repulsive action, like a cork ball on a jet S^eau, and 
threw out scintillations, in a direction away from the water. The 
surface of the water, at the base of the cone, was depressed, and 
divided into little concave cups, which were in a continual agitation. 
When the conditions were reversed, and the negative wire immersed, 
the positive wire being at the surface, similar phenomena ensued, but 
not nearly in so marked a manner, the cone was smaller, and its base 
much more narrow in proportion to it^height. 

This experiment, the beautiful effects of which require to be seen 
to be appreciated, indicates a new mode of transmission of Elec¬ 
tricity, partaking of the electrolytic and disruptive discharges. 
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(554) The enormous heating powers and consequent destraction 
of the terminals, rendered it impossible to follow out this phe¬ 
nomenon with the voltaic battery, and Grove, therefore, resorted to 
£humkor£rs new arrangement of the inductive coil machine ,by 
which an auroral discharge in the vacuum of an air pump, 5 or 6 
inches long, and in air^f ordinary density, a spark of Jth of an inch 
long can be obtained? With this apparatus the following experi¬ 
ments were made:— 

1". On the plate of a good air-pump was placed a silvered copper 
plate, such as is ordinarily used for Daguerreotypes, the polished 
surface being uppermost. A receiver with a rod pa.ssiug through 
a collar of leathers was used, and to the lower extremity of this rod 
was affixed a steel needle which could thus be brought to any required 
distance from the silver surface. A vessel containing potassa 'fusa 
was placed in the receiver, and a bladder of hydrogen gas was 
attached to a stop-cock, auotlier orifice enabling the operator to pass 
atmospheric air into the receiver in such quantities as might be 
required. A vacuum being made, hifdrogen gas and air were allowed 
to enter the receiver in very small quantities so as to form an attenu¬ 
ated atmosphere of the mixed gases. Two small cells of the nitric 
acid battery were used to excite the coil machine and the discharge 
from the secondary coil was taken between the steel point and the 
silver plate; the distance betw^ecn these was generally 01 of an inch. 
When the plate formed ihepositive terminal, a dark circular stain of 
oxide rapidly formed on the silver, presenting in succession yellow, 
orange, and blue tints, very similar to the successive tints given by 
iodizing in the ordinary manner a Daguerreotype plate. Upon the 
poles being reversed, and the plate made negative, the spot was 
entirely removed, 'and the plate became perfectly ch'an, leaving, 
however, a dark polished spot, occasioned by molecular disintegration, 
and therefore distinguished from the remainder of the plate. In an 
air vacuum, oxidation took place whether the plate was positive or 
negative, but more rapidly when positive. In a hydrogen and nitro¬ 
gen vacuum there was no discoloration, but a plate oxidized in an 
air vacuum was rapidly and beautifully cleared off by discharge in a 
hydrogen vacuum, most rapidly when the plate was negative. By 
making an iodized silver plate negative in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
the iodine was removed in a circle or disc oppositsf the point which 
formed the positive terminal. The phenomena were all produced, 
though not so distinctly, with^e common electrical machine. When 
there is too great a proportion of oxygen or air, oxidation takes place 
at both pol^; when too much hydrogen, reduction takes place at 
both. 
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(555) The following theory has been proposed by Mr. Grove to 
account for these singular phenomena. The discharges being inter* 
rupted, as is evident from the nature of the apparatus, the gaseous 
medium is polarized anterior to each discharge, and polarized not 
merelyas is generally admitted, but chemically oxygd!n 
or anion being determined to the positive terminal or anode, and the 
hydrogen or cation to the negative terminal or cathode. At the instant 
producing discharge, there would be a molecule or superficial layer of 
oxygen or of electronegative molecules in contact with the anode, 
and a similar layer of nitrogen or electro-positive molecules in 
eontact with the cathode; or, in other words, the electrodes in gas 
would be polarized as the electrodes in liquids are. The discharge 
now. takes place, by which the superficial termini of metal or oxide* 
as the case may be, are highly ignited, or brought into a state of 
chemical exaltation at which their affinities can act; the anode thus 
becomes oxidated, and the cathode, if an oxide, reduced. 

Assuming this view, we get a close approximation, or identity in 
fact, to the state of polarization in gaseous non-conducting dielectrics, 
and electrolytes anterior respectively.to discharge or to electrolysis. 
The experiments seem to show that, in induction across gaseous di¬ 
electrics, there is a commencement, so to speak, of decomposition, a 
polar arrangement, not merely of molecules irrespective of their 
chemical characters, but a chemical alternation of their forces, the 
electro-negative element being determined or directed, though not 
travelling, in one direction, and the electro-positive in the opposite 
direction. 

(556) The chemical polarity of gases associates itself with Grove’s 
experiment, verified by Gassiot (324) (Phil. Mag.^ Oct., 1844), in 
which signs of electrical tension are exhibited when discs of copper and 
zinc are closely approximated, but not brought into contact, and then 
separated, the intermediate dielectric being polarized, or a radiation 
onalagous, if not identical, with that which produces the images of 
Moser* taking place from pole to pole. In some experiments a 
series of zones or circles appeared on the plate, exhibiting an alter- 

* The phenomena discovered by Moser, and known as MSaer's figures, may be 
observed thus; place a coin upon the surface-^ a piece of looking-glass, or of 
common glass having the back covered with tin-foil, and allow a few sparks to 
fall upon the coin from the prime conductor of an electrical machine. Quickly 
remove the coin, and gently breathe over the surface of the glass, when the 
outline of the impression on the coin will become beautifully defined upon the 
glass in ‘drops of watery vapour. If a series of plates are superposed, and the 
coin placed upon the upper one, and sparks allowed to fall upon it, the upper 
surface of each plate will present similar phenomena when breathed upon. These 
figures may be rendered visible.by ezpostire to the vapour of iodine or mercury, 

X B 
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nation of oxidation and reduction, a medium capable of producing 
both being present. The colour of the central spot was yellow-gremt 
in the centre, surrounded by hlite-green ; then a clear ring oipoliihed 
tiheTf then an outer ring crinuon with a slightly orange tint on the 
inner side, and a deep purple colour on the outer; the exterior 
portion of the spot was, as fiir as the eye could judge, of a colour 
complementary to^he interior of the external ring, and the central 
portion of the spot of a colour complementary to the exterior portion 
of the ring. «The phenomena may perhaps be explained by regarding 
them as analogous to the phenomena of interference of light. Alter¬ 
nations of opposite polar electrical actions in the discharges passing 
in the same direction, are shown in the experiments, and are con- 
mdered by the ingemous author to be worthy of attention. 

(557) Generation of a voltaic current hy flame. M. Hankel and 
M. Buff have published papers showing, by the use of highly sen- 
sitire galranometers, a current, apparently produced by flame, 
which passes from the upper to the lower part of the flame. Buff 
attributes this current to thermo-electricity, the flame being a 
conductor, and two metals in contact with different parts of it, the 
thermo-current passes from the hotter to the cooler metal, and hence 
the result. Mr. Grove {Notices of the Meetings of the Boyal Insti¬ 
tution, Feb. 3,1854), in studying this subject, and without having 
then read the papers of Hankel and Buff, found the results so 
varying in ordinary flame that he could come to no satisfactory 
conclusion; he was then led to think that as, in the flame of 
the blow-pipe, the direction or line of combustion is more definite 
than in ordinary flame, he might get more definite results. He 
experimented with the latter flame, and immediately got very 
distinct evidence of a current not due to thcrmo-Electricity, as it 
could be made to conquer both the effect of the thermo-flame-current 
noticed by Buff, and of any thermo-current excited in the junction of 
the wires exterior to the flame. 

This current, which Mr. Grove termed the current proper, moves 
from the root towards the point of the blow-pipe flame; the best 
points for placing the collecting spirals or plates of platinum, being 
for the one, a little above the root or base of the blue cone, and for 

quite as well as by breathing upon them.*— £Utn. Nat, PhiL, by Oolding Bird cmd 
Charlet Broolee, 

* "Mahifold,” says Humboldt, *'are the aouroes of terrestrial light; and we 
may ^en imagiue it as existing latent, and not yet set free from oombination with 
vapours as a means of explaining Moser's pictures produced at a distance—a 
di^vexy in which reality as yet presents itsAf to us like the unsubstantial 
imagra of a dream.”— Cosmos, Sabine's trandcUion, vol, L p. 189. 
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the other, in the fiill yellow flame a little beyond the apex of the 
blue cone. As the latter metal is much more heated than the 
former, the thermo-current is opposed to, and though it by no means 
destroys, it tends to weaken the effect of the flame current proper: 
if then, this metal can be adventitiously cooled, we should have the 
two currents co-operating, instead of conflicting: and so experiment 
proved; for by using a capsule of platinum filled with water in the 
full flame, and a coil or sheet of platinum foil at the base, a very 
marked current resulted. By arranging in a row of jets worked by 
a large bellows, a sheet of platinum foil placed first over the roots of 
the flame, and a trough of platinum foil filled with water just beyond 
the points of the blue cones, the large galvanometer of the Insti¬ 
tution \^as deflected to 30“ or 40°, the deflection being in the reverse 
direction upon reversing the connections respectively with the plate 
and trough. The same apparatus will also readily decompose iodide 
of potassium, iodine being evolved at the platinum point in con¬ 
nection with the trough. Mr. Grove is at present disposed to regard 
this phenomenon as a current produced by chemical action: the 
platinum at the commencement of action representing the zinc, which 
burns or combmcs with oxygen; that at the conclusion, representing 
the platinum, or the points where chemical action concludes and a 
tendency to reduction or deoxidation is manifested, the distinction 
being that the generative chemical action, instead of taking place as 
in the ordinary battery, only at the zinc surface, and being simply 
transmitted by the electrolyte, takes place throughout the intervening 
section of flame; and thus, within certain limits, the intensity of 
the Electricity mcreases with the distance of the plates, instead of 
decreasing, as in the ordinary battery. 


a I 2 
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CHAPTEE X. 
ELECTEO-PHYSIOLOGT* 

Historical notice—Beceat reaearchea of Matteucci and Du Bois Reymond— 

Electric fishes—The torpedo—^Tlle gymuotus—The silurua—Electricity of 

planta 

(558) “ It may be proved,” says M. Arago, “ that the immortal 
discovery of the voltaic pile arose in the most immediate and direct 
manner from a slight cold with which a Bolognese lady was attacked 
in 1790, for which her physician prescribed the use frog-broth.^' 

There is scarcely a work on the subject of Galvanic Electricity in 
which this account of its origin is not given in some form or other. 
The author of the article “ Voltaic Electricity,” in the iEncyclop(jedia 
Britannica, writes thus: “ When one of Galvani’s pupils was using 
an electrical machine, a number of frogs*were lying skinned on an 
adjoining table for the purpose of cookery. The machine being in 
action, the young man happened to touch with a scalpel the nerve of 
the leg of one of the frogs, when to his great surprise the leg was 
thrown into violent convulsions.” 

(559) Br. Lardner, in the introduction to bis treatise in the Cabinet 
Ogcloptediaf after repeating the above account, adds, “ This was the 
first, but not the only or chief part played by chance in this great 
discovery. 

“ Oahani was not familiar with Electricity; luckily for the pro¬ 
gress of science, he was more an anatomist than an electrician, and 
beheld with sentiments of unmixed wonder the manifestation of what 
he believed to be a new principle in the animal economy ; and, fired 
with the notion of bringing to light the proximate cause of vitality, 
engaged with ardent enthusiasm in a course of experiments on the 
effects of Electricity on the animal system. It is rarely that an 
example is found of the progress of science being favoured by the 
ignorance of its professors. 

Chance now again came upon the stage. In the course of bis 
researches he had occasion to separate the legs, thighs, and lower 
parte of the body of the frog from the remainder, so as to lay bare the 
lumbar nerves. Having the members of several frogs thus dissected, 

* This chapter, as far at par. 648, has been compiled principally from Mat- 
teued’s Phenomenes Eleotro-pbopiologiqueB des Animaux. 
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he passed copper hooks through part of the dorsal column which 
remained abore the junction of the thighs, for the convenience of 
hanging them up till thej might be required for the purpose of 
experiment. In-this manner he happened to suspend several upon 
the iron balcony in front of his laboratory, when, to his inexpressible 
astonishment, the limbs were thrown into strong convulsions. No 
electrical machine was now present to exert any influence.” 

(560) Dr. Thomas Toung, in his Lectures on Natural Philosophy, 
shortly alludes to the circumstance thus: ‘‘The first hircumstance 
that attracted Galvani’s attention to the subject of animal Electricity, 
was the agitation of a frog that had a nerve armed, that is, laid bare 
and covered with a metal, when a spark was taken in its neighbour¬ 
hood. A person acquainted with the well-Tmown laws of induced 
Electricitg might easily have foreseen this effect. It proved, however, 
that a frog so prepared was a very delicate electrometer, and it led 
GaJvani to further experiments.” 

(561) The author of the treatise on Galvanism, in the Library of 
Useful Knowledge, repeats the old.story of the “frog-soup,” and we 
re-echoed it in the last editions of this work. It appears, however, 
that we have all been guilty of considerable injustice towards 
Galvsni; and that, so far from his being unacquainted with Electricity 
at the time he made his important observation, he had been for many 
years studying it in connection with the muscular contractions of 
frogs, as appears from a draft found among his manuscripts, which, 
with his memoirs, have been collected by M. Gherardi, and pub¬ 
lished by the Academy of Sciences of Bologna. This draft bears 
date 6th November, 1780, i. e., eleven years before the publication 
of his Commentary. It is worthy of remark, that in the description 
of the first experiment there occurs the words, “ The frog was pre¬ 
pared as usual,” which sufficiently proves that this was not his first 
experiment with frogs. 

(562) In the year 1678, the following experiment was made by 
Swammerdam, before the Grand Duke of Tuscany; it will be per¬ 
ceived that it is identical with the celebrated experiment of Galvani, 
though there can be no doubt that the Bolognese philosopher was 
entirely ignorant of it. Into a cylindrical tube of glass was placed a 
muscle, the nerve of which was enveloped with a small silver wire, in 
such a manner that it could be raised without injury. The first wire 
was passed through a ring, bored in the extremity of a small copper 
support, soldered to a sort of piston or partition; but this small 
silver wire was disposed in such a manner that, on passing between 
the glass and-the'piston, the nerve could be drawn by the hand so as 
to touch the copper, the muscle immediately contracted. 
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In the year 1767, the sensation experienced in introducing the 
tongue between two plates of dusimilar metals, and then bringing 
them into contact, was described by Sulzer in a work entitled 
“ General Theory of Pleasure.” 

(563) From documents in the possession of the Institute of 
Bologna, it appears that Galvani was engaged with experiments on 
the contractions, of the muscles of frogs at least twenty years before 
the publication of his famous Commentary-. The story of the frog- 
soup may, therefore, henceforth her treated as a romance; and it is 
unfair to question Galrani’s electrical knowledge, from the circum¬ 
stance of his feeling surprised at observing the contraction of the 
prepared frog when a spark from the conductor of an electrical 
machine was drawn near it. Any other philosopher, as Matteucci * 
justly observes, would at that time have felt surprised on witnessing 
the phenomenon for the first time; and, in fact, in a Latin memoir 
on electrical light in air of different densities, Galvani sufficiently 
shows his acquaintance with Electricity, both theoretically and prac¬ 
tically ; and, in a memoir “ on the use and activity of the conducting 
arc,” he suggests that the contraction of the frog may be explained 
by the return shocle. 

In pursuing his researches, Galvani submitted the frog to the 
passage of atmospheric Electricity; and it was in these experiments 
that be discovered that the frog, properly prepared, is of all elec¬ 
troscopes the most delicate. We cannot read, without a shudder, 
Galvani’s account of a daring experiment made by him April 7th, 
1786, whilst engaged in these investigations. He grasped in his 
hands the rod of an insulated atmospheric conductor at the very 
moment when lightning was flashing through the skies! 

(564) The first experiment with a metallic arc is described in the 
third port of Galvani's Commentary. The note in which it is found 
registered bears date Sept. 20,1786, and contains, in Galvani’s own 
handwriting, the words “ Experiments on the Electricity of Metals.” 

The primary &ct of the contraction of the frog suspended by a 
copper hook from an iron stem in the neighbourhood of an electrical 
machine in action was studied by Galvani with great care; in it he 
saw that the contraction took place when the extremities of a 
metallic arc, formed of two different metals, united together, touched 
at one point the nerves, and at the other the miudes of the frog. 
In two different parts of his Commeutary, Galvani insists on the 
advantage in this experiment of employing a metallic are, composed 
of two di^erent metals instead of one. He also states that the con- 


* Trestiae on the Electro-physiological Phenomena of Animwla 
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tractions may be obtained by uniting with a metallic arc two capsules 
filled with water, in which the firog is so disposed as to have its 
lumbar nerves in one of the capsules and its legs in the other. 
Lastly, he ascertained that the metal composing the arc in this 
experiment should be chosen amongst the least oxidable metals, such 
as gold or silver, to obtain the greatest and most prolonged con¬ 
tractions; and he minutely describes all the circumstances which 
prove that the phenomenon is an electrical one. 

(665) Glalvani supposes the existence of an Anima? Electricity, a 
nervous fluid condensed in the interior of the muscle. The nerve, 
according to him, was only the conductor of the discharge of the two 
electricities contained in the muscle. The apparent homogeneity of 
the structure of muscle does not vitiate this hypothesis, tourmaline 
presenting an analogous phenomenon. In one part of his Com¬ 
mentary, Galvani expressly says, that many of the contractions 
obtained with a metallic arc are due to the arc itself. 

Other of Galvani’s memoirs relate to the following subjects: the 
use and activity of the conducting arc in muscular contractions; the 
action of the arc composed of a single metal; of water and carbon; 
of water alone, or of the human body; of a metallic arc of imequal 
surface; the contractions excited in a frog when the arc is inter- 
mpted, &c. To explain the action of the electrical current on 
muscular contractions, Galvani supposes that a change is determined 
in the parts of the brain. 

(566) In one of his memoirs on Animal Electricity addressed to 
Spallanzani, Galvani describes the fact of the contractions excited in 
a prepared frog by bending back its limbs, and bringing them in 
contact with the lumbar nerves. The perusal of this memoir im-, 
presses one (writes Matteucci) with a high sense of the merits of 
Galvani as an experimentalist. It commences by e8tabli|hing that 
the contractions excited in these famous experiments cannot be attri¬ 
buted to anything like irritation of the nerve; that the experiment 
is more likely to succeed if the firog be previously moistened with 
solution of salt; that the frog should not be operated upon till it has 
lost that tetanized condition which it frequently exhibits for a time 
after its preparation; that the contraction sometimes takes place on 
separating the nerves from the muscles of *t;he leg; that it also 
succeeds on establishing the circuit between the nerves and legs, and 
morsels of muscular substance; and, lastly, that contractions are 
awakened by touching the nerves of the prepared frog at two 
different points, with a morsel of muscular substance taken from a 
living animal. 

G^vani next studied the discharge of the torpedo, and by means 
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of a prepared frog he ascertained the instant of its discharge; he 
made also the first observations on the influence of the brain and 
circulation of the blood on the discharge of the torpedo. 

(567) The first philosopher who repeated the experiments of 
Galvani was the celebrated Volta. He admitted the existence of 
animal Electricity in the muscles, and in a letter to Professor Car*' 
menati, bearing date April 3rd, 1792, he relates all the experiments 
made by him to demonstrate the sensibility of the frog to electrical 
discharge; he next applied himself to Galvani’s experiments with 
.the metallic arc. He first ascertained that the contractions of the 

V 

&og ensued on simply touching, with the extremities of the metallic 
arc, two points of the nervous filaments; he next discovered that it 
was possible with the metallic arc to produce sometimes the sensa¬ 
tion of light, sometimes that of taste, by applying it to the nerves of 
the eye or tongue; and from all his experiments he drew th^ con¬ 
clusion, that the muscular contractions in the experiments of Galvani 
and himself were produced by the irritation of the nerves; that this 
irritation may produce sometimes sensations, sometimes contractions ; 
and that, lastly, this irritation by the metallic arc was occasioned by 
an electric current developed by that arc. 

(568) Volta imagined that by the contact of any two heterogeneous 
conductors an action is developed, by which the two bodies become 
charged with contrary electricities, which may discharge themselves 
across a third not possessing the same action as the other two. 

When it was objected to this hypothesis of Volta, that a 'homo¬ 
geneous metallic arc was sufficient to cause contractions in the frog, 
he replied that a very small difference in the extremities of the arc 
^ was sufficieiA to produce an electric current, and that a very feeble 
current may irritate the nerves of a frog sufficiently to excite con¬ 
tractions. Thus Volta found that when one extremity of a metallic 
arc was heated and the other not —one end polished the other not — 
sufficient heterogeneity w'as occasioned to excite a current. In vain 
Galvani, Humboldt, Valli, and Aldini opposed to Volta the fact that 
without any metallic arc the frog may be made to contract, by simply 
bending back the limb, and bringing it into contact with the lumW 
nerves; Volta answered that it was only to generalize his theory of 
electro-motive force ;*that it was only necessary to say that the 
nerves and muscles of the frog act as the two metals of the are in 
order to explain the facts submitted by the partisans of Galvani. 

(fi69) Up to this time, the development of Electricity by the 
contact of heterogeneous metals was only an hypothesis of Volta’s. 
It was in the month of August, 1796, that he obtained, by means of 
the condenser, the first signs of Electricity developed by*the contact 
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of two metals, aad tliat he made his immortal discovery of the 
File, 

The influence of this diWvery over all the sciences, and the 
rapidity with which, it spread, caused all opposition on the part of 
Galvani to fall into oblivion, and fifty years elapsed ere any one, save 
in an historical work, ventured to make any mention of Animal 
JElectricitif. 

Volta discovered that the electric current, in its passage through 
the organs of sense, excites there corresponding sensatibns; he also 
found that the continued passage of the electric current through a - 
frog weakened its action in the direction of the current, while it was 
still very strong whilst traversing the animal in a contrary direction. 

(570) Among the philosophers who occupied a distinguished rank 
in the celebrated controversy between Galvani and Volta, the illus¬ 
trious Humboldt stands pre-eminent. His work, entitled “ Experi¬ 
ments on Galvanism,” published in Paris in 1799, and afterwards in 
Germany, contains a host of excellent and important experiments. 
No one before him had applied the arc of Galvani to so great a 
number of diflerent animals in various parts of their bodies. The 
action of the electric current on the movement proper of the intes¬ 
tines, and on the pulsations of the heart, was discovered by Hum¬ 
boldt. He had the courage to remove the skin from parts of his own 
body by means of blisters, and to subject the denuded parts to the 
action of the metallic arc. His experiments on the secretions from 
the wounds formed by* the blisters are exceedingly curious. He 
proved on himself, that the action of the electric current was not 
limited to the sole instants of the commencement and th?end of its 
passage. He studied with great care Galvnni’s discovery of the con¬ 
tractions obtained by bringing the legs of a frog into contact with its 
lumbar nerves; and he ascertained that contractions may be obtained 
in the prepared frog, by touching the nerve at different points with 
morsels of muscular substance taken from a living frog. The follow¬ 
ing is a summary of his results: strong muscular contractions were 
obtained, 1®, when the leg of an animal was bent back against the 
Uchiatic nerves, both being organically connected. 2'*. When the 
crural nerve and its muscle were connected by a fragment cut from 
the same nerve. 3®. When a connection was established between 

4 

two parts of the same nerve by means of some animal tissue. 

(571) Some important observations were made by Valli of Pisa in 
1792; this experimentalist was the first to show that when an arc of 
two metals, pewt&r and silver, is employed, the most violent con¬ 
tractions are obtained when the pewter is applied to the nerves, and 
the silver to the muscles; he ascertained that of all metals zinc, when 
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applied to the nerves, has the most remarkable power of exciting 
contractions, and he noticed that when a frog had lost its sensibility 
to the passage of a current, it regained it by repose. 

Aldini showed that contractions may be excited in a prepared frog 
by holding it in the hand, and plunging its nerves into the interior 
of a wound in the muscle of a living animal. 

(572) Some interesting observations on the sensations excited in 
animals by the passage of the electric current through them; on the 
influence of*cold and heat; on the muscular irritability excited by 
Electricity; on the reproduction of nervous substance; on the action 
of certain poisons; on the phenomena of muscular contraction, <&c., 
were made by Fowler, and are alluded to in the Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica, klay, 1796. 

(573) The following is a summary of some of the contributions 
made by Lehot to the science of animal Electricity: He ascertained 
that in a recently killed animal, contractions are excited by the 
electric current in whatever direction it may be applied; but, when 
the vitality of the animal has become diminished, if the current 
be sent in the direction of the ramifleations of the nerve, contractions 
are excited only at the commencement of the current: the contrary 
takes place when the current is directed contrary to the ramifications 
of the nerves, i. e., ini^his case the contractions only take place when 
the current ceases. By studying the sensation excited by the current 
on the organs of taste, Lehot arrived at a most important result: the 
current which traverses a nerve in the direction of its ramifications 
excites a sensation when it ceases to pass, though this influence is 
only exerffd at the commencement of its passage when the nerve is 
traversed in a direction contraiy to its ramifications: the later 
experiments of Bellingeri and Marianini entirely confirm those of 
Lehot. 

(574) After a long interval, during which the name of animal 
Electricity was scarcely mentioned in science, the study of it was 
resumed by Nobili, who published a memoir on the subject in the 
Bibliotheca Universelle, 3rd Nov. 1827. It is to this philosopher 
that we are indebted for the great improvements in the galvano* 
meter. He prepared a frog a la Galvani, and plunging its two 
extremities (lumbar nerves and legs) into two capsules of salt-water, 
he united the two vessels by filaments of moistened cotton; its frog, 
as in Galvani’s experiment, immediately contracted: he then removed 
the cotton, and shut the circuit by plunging into the capsules the 
platina extremities of his galvanometer; a deviation amounting to 
10°, 20°, and even to 30° was obtained, indicating an electrical 
current from the feet to the head of the animal. Nobili called this 
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current the current proper of the &og, and he found that it remained 
for several hours after the preparation of the animal, and that it 
could he increased by disposing the animals in a pile. Nobili 
endeavoured to explain this current on thermo>electric principles: to 
an unequal temperature in the nerve and muscle occasioned by 
evaporation. 

Nohili appears to have studied more closely than any of his prede¬ 
cessors, the controciions excited in a frog by the passage of a current 
through its nerves in different directions, and accordingfto the degree 
of vitality remaining in the animal. His ideas of tetanus and of 
paralysis are well deserving the attention of medical men. 

(576) The frog is prepared for galvanoscopic experiments in the 
following manner;— 

A lively animal Fig* 217. 

is selected: two- 
thirds of the body 
just below the front 
paws are cut off, 
and the hind legs 
and pelvis, with a 
piece of the spinal 
cord, are preserved 
and skinned: then, 
by introducing the 
scissors between the 
lumbar nerves and 
the pelvis, and cut¬ 
ting the latter in 
two places, we obtain the frog prepared q/ifer QalvanVsplan; it is 
shown in Fig. 217. 

(576) In order to employ the frog in the study of the electric 
current, the latter must be passed along the nervous filament alone 
of the frog. For this purpose the frog, prepared after Qalvani’s 
plan, is cut in half, and by a very easy preparation, we are enabled 
to remove from the half frog, the bone and muscles of the thigh, 
preserving its nerve untouched. In this manner we end by having a 
frog’s leg, to which is attached a long nervous filament, composed of 
the lumbar portion of the pelvis, and the crural portion of the thigh. 
We have only to introduce this leg into a tube of varnished glass, to 
have an instrument very sensible to the passage of the electric 
current. It is shown in Fig. 218. To employ this kind of galvano- 
Bcope, the glass tube is taken by the end opposite to that inW which 
the leg of the frog has been introduced, and the nervous filament 
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Fig. 218. 



whicli is hanging outside the tube, is made to 
touch the two points of the electromotive ele* 
ment that we desire to study. When the ner¬ 
vous filament is traversed hy an electric current, 
the leg is seen instantly to contract. Two slips 
of moistened paper may he placed on the two 
points of the electromotive element to avoid any 
irritation of the nerve hy direct contact. 

(577) To exhibit the experiment vsith the 
fipog’s legs generally, the legs of the frog are to 
he left attached to the spine hy the crural nerves 
alone, and then a copper and a zinc wire, being 
either twisted or soldered together at one end, 
the nerves are to be touched with one wire, 
whilst the other is to he applied to the muscles 
of the leg. Fig. 219 shows the arrangement. 
There are several ways of varying this experi¬ 
ment; the following one may he practically 
applied to a useful purpose: If a piece of cop¬ 
per, as a penny, he laid on a sheet of zinc, and 


Fig. 219. 



if a common garden snail be put to 
crawl on the latter, it will he observed 
to shrink in its horns and contract its 
body whenever it comes into contact 
with the penny: indeed, after one or 
two contacts it will he observed to 
avoid the copper in its journey over 
the zinc. 


The Muscular JElectric Current. 


(57S) Proof of the existence of an electric current circulating 
through the muscle of a living animal is obtained by introducing into 
a wound formed in the muscle of a living animal the nerve of a pre¬ 
pared frog, in such a manner that the extremity of the nerve shall 
touch the bottom of the wound, and another part, the edge; the frog 
instantly contracts. The muscular electric current may he detected 
in RTiiwiftla for some time after death, but when it has once ceased, it 
cannot again he renewed. It is found in warm as well as in cold¬ 
blooded animals. 

(579) By forming a mttscular pile^ Matteucci succeeded in giving 
consider&hle deflection to the needle of his galvanometer. 

The pile was thus formed. Five or six frogs were prepared and 
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cut in half after Gitlrani’s plan, great care being taken not to injure 
the muscle. The thighs were then cut in half, and so ^sposed that 
each half thigh should touch the following, the faces of each turning 
the same way, and the interior of one coming into contact with the 
exterior of the next; so that one of the extremities of the pile was 
formed of the interior of the muscle, while the other extremity was 
formed of the surface. The prepared plates of the galvanometer 
were immersed in the cavities of the board on which the pile was 
disposed, which cavities contained a liquid similar to that in which 
the plates had been prepared, the deviation amounted to 15°, 20°, 
30”, 40”, 60”, according to the number of half thighs; and if the fiogs 
were sufficiently active, a devijjbtiou of 2° or 4“ was obtained with two 
elements, of 6” or 8° with four elements, of 10” or 12” with six 
elements, and ‘so on: the liquid in the cavities being distilled water; 
but when a liquid of a better conductibility was employed, the 
deviations were considerably greater, though always in the same 
direction, viz., from the interior of the muscle to the surface. On 
leaving the circuit closed, the needle gradually returned to zero. 

(580) Similar experiments were made with eels, cut into pieces, 
and so disposed that the muscular surface of one of the elements 
should touch the internal face of the next. With a pile of five 
elements, a deviation of 28” was obtained, with two elements a devia* 
tion of 10", always in the same direction, viz., from the interior of 
the muscle to the surface. With a pile formed of muscular slices cut 
from the backs of tenches, analogous results were obtained; and by 
experimenting on warm-blooded animals, such as pigeons, chickens, 
oxen, sheep, «&c., ample evidence was obtained to prove that whenever 
the interior of the muscle of a recently-killed animal is by the aid of 
a conducting substance brought into contact with the surface, an 
electrical current is established, directed from the interior to the 
surface, the intensity of w'hich varies with the ^imal, and is increased 
in proportion to the number of elements disposed in the pile. 

(581) In all these experiments, Matteucci was scrupulously careful 
in the management of his galvanometer: and the regular increase of 
the deviations with the number of elements, their uniform direction, 
whatever the liquid employed in the cavities, and the instantaneous 
reversal of the current by reversing the disposition of the elements, 
are facts which fully prove the correctness of the conclusion at which 
Matteucci arrived, namely, that the current, whatever its source, had 
its origin in the muscular masses, and was not due to adventitious 
circumstances introduced in the manipulation. 

By closing the circuit with the nerve of the galvanoscopic frog 
instead of the galvanometer, a more delicate and perhaps a less 
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questionable method of detecting the muscular electric current was 
obtained* TLe return of the needle of the galyanometer to aero, on 
leaving the circuit closed, is easily accounted for, mot only from the 
gradufd diminution of vitaUfj in the muscle, but also from the 
teeottdary current developed in the terminal plates, which circulates 
in a contrary direction to that of the pile. 

Matteucci next instituted a series of experiments on living animals, 
the general results of which were the same as those on animals 
recently killed, the current in all cases moving from the interior of 
the muscle to its surface, or more generally from the interior of the 
muscle to any conducting substance in communication with that 
surfrce. 


The Lam of the Muscular Electric Current 

(682) The first thing that arrests the attention in studying the 
muscular current in the muscles of different animals, is the difference 
in its duration in different cases. If an equal number of muscular 
elements be prepared from different animals, frogs, pigeons, rabbits, 
&c., and examined one after the other with as little delay as possible, 
commencing sometimes with one, sometimes with another, it will be 
found that the deviations afforded by each, though in point of number 
of elements they are equal, are remarkably different; thus, in one 
experiment made by Matteucci, with three piles each of eight 
elements, the pile formed of muscle of rabbit gave a deviation of 8"; 
that of pigeons, a deviation of 14“; that of frogs, a deviation of 22“; 
the current diminishing with the elevation of the rank of the animal 
in the scale of creation. Fifteen minutes after the first experiment, 
a deviation of 4“ was obtained from the first pile; of 10" from the 
second; and of 16® from the third. One hour after the signs of the 
electrical current in the rahhit pile had entirely disappeared, from the 
pigeon pile a deviation of 2" or 3“ could be obtained; while from 
ihejrog pile there was still a deviation of 8® or 10"; and, even after 
twenty-four hours, from the latter, a deviation of 2“ or 3® could be 
made apparent. * 

(583) In studying the laws of the muscular electric current, M. 
Matteucci availed himself of the diferential current which is pro¬ 
duced by causing two currents to pass through the galvanometer in 
inverse directions, the deviations of the needles being of course in 
the direction of the strongest current. In applying this principle to 
the study of the varying circumstances of the muscular current, the 
two piles to be compared, both consisting of the same number of 
elements, A B, A' B', Fig. 220, are opposed to each other, as shown 
in the figure, their extremities being plunged into two cavities of the 
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wood, and the circuit shut with the galvanometer, Hg. 220, 
by dipping the terminal plates in the liquid of the 
extreme cavities; if any difference exist in the two 
piles, it will be immediately disclosed by the differ¬ 
ential current in the direction of the strongest. In 
this manner, Matteucci studied the influence on 
the intensity of the current exerted by the mass 
of muscle: he compared two piles opposed one 
to the other: one of these piles had each of its 
elements formed of one half thigh of a frog, whilst 
those of the other were formed each of two or 
three half thighs placed one on the other. He 
nevex obtained any very distinct signs of a differ¬ 
ential current: the same was the case when two 
piles composed of muscle of rabbit were compared, 
one of these piles having its elements made up of 
large muscular slices, and the other of small slices 
from the same muscle. The small differential cur¬ 
rent that was obtained was in favour of the pile, 
the elements of which consisted of the larger 
quantity of muscle. Two similar piles, formed one 
of half thighs of frogs that had been subjected to a 
very low temperature, the other of an equal number 
of half thighs, cut from frogs in their natural state, 
gave a differential current of 85® to 40® in favour of 
the latter. The pile of cooled frogs gave from 15° 
to 16^, the other 45°; with warm-blooded nnimala 
the influence of temperature was less marked. 

(584) When the frogs were submitted to sudden 
changes of temperature, being quickly cooled and 
then suddenly introduced into water tolerably warm, it was noticed 
that they not only recovered their motion, but became even more 
vivacious than before, and when formed into a pile they gave a 
stronger current than a pile composed of an equal number of firogs 
that had not been submitted to alternations of temperature. During 
the intense heat of summer the muscular current was much more 
feeble, and Matteucci noticed that the firogs were much less robust 
than at other seasons of the year, and their muscles less red 
consistent. 

It does not appear that the integrity of the nervous system has 
any influence either on the direction or intensity of the muscular 
currents, for when all the great nervous filaments were carefully 
removed from ten prepared frogs, no differential current, or ‘only a 
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veiy feeble one, was obtained, by opposing a pile of sucb frogs to 
another of an equal number of elements from frogs in their normal 
state. The same was the case with pigeons, and other animals. 

Again, on comparing together two piles, each of six elements, the 
frogs composing one having had their lower extremities paralyzed by 
a red'hot iron, a differential current in favour of the latter was 
obtained, and by submitting frogs to the action of opium, nux vomica, 
carbonic acid, and other narcotics, so os to stupefy them, and in that 
state arranging them in a pile, and comparing them with an equal 
number of frogs in their natural state, Matteucci was unable to 
detect any variation either in the intensity or direction of the 
current. The same results were verified with pigeons. 

The influence of sulphuretted hydrogen on the intensity of the 
muscular current was, on the contrarj', very remarkable, a differential 
current of 26° being obtained in favour of frogs in their natural con¬ 
dition ; a pile of twelve elements of common frogs giving 30°, that of 
the poisoned frogs only 6° or 6", both, however, in the same direction. 
The same was the case wdth pigeons, a differential current of 17° 
being obtained in favour of the bird that had not been poisoned. 

Matteucci thus sums iip the principal results of his experiments 
on the muscular current;— 

1°. The intensity of the current varies for cold-blooded animals in 
proportion to the temperature of the medium in which they have 
lived for a certain time. 

2°. Its duration after death is so much the less os the animal is 
more elevated in the scale of creation. 

3°. The intensity varies with the degree of nutrition of the muscle, 
and it is always strongest in those muscles which are gorged with 
blood and inflamed. 

4°. It is altogether independent of the integrity and activity of the 
motor and sensorial nervous system. 

5°. The influence of narcotic poisons is null, or veiy feeble, on this 
current. 

Amongst the different gaseous poisons, sulphuretted hydrogen 
acts in a remarkable manner in weakening the intensity of the 
muscular current, the direction of which is in every case the same. 

(585) More recently* M, Matteucci has added some further 
interesting and important information on the subject of the muscular 
current.' He has otained signs of tension at the two extremities of 
his muscular piles by the aid of the condenser. Ho has also obtained 
electro-chemical decomposition by the current; and by a great 
number of experiments he has established that the intensity of the 
* Compies Bendua, April 14, 1845 ; PhiL Hag., June, 1845; Elect. Mag. vol ii. 
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current is in proportion to the activity of respiration, and that is 
proportionate to the rank of the animal in the scale of creation, 
whilst its duration after death varies in an opp6site ratio. He has 
further studied the influence of diflerent gases, and has ascertained 
that the* muscular pile acts equally in atmospheric air, in oxygen, in 
very rarefied air, in carbonic acid, and in hydrogen. In the latter 
gas the deviation of the needle of the galvanometer remains constant 
for several hours, a singularity not referrible to an action of the gas 
on the muscles, but to the phenomena of secondary polarity. The 
nullity of the action of the diflerent gases named upon the intensity 
and duration of the muscular current proves that the origin of the 
current is in muscle itself^ whether living or taken from the animal a 
short time after death; and that it is in the organization of the 
muscle, and in the chemical actions going on within its very struc¬ 
ture, that the current exists, is further proved from the fact that 
from piles formed of fibrine, separated from the blood of a recently- 
killed ox, no signs of a current can be obtained. 

(586) If a prepared frog be placed as shown in Fig. 221, with its 

• Fig. 221. 



lumbar nerves plunged int(? one capsule filled with water, and 
with its legs in another, and the circuit completed with the galva¬ 
nometer, the instrument gives evidence of an electrical current 
passing from the feet towards the head of the animal. The signs of 
this current, which were minutely studied by Matteucci, are much 
increased by arranging several frogs on an insulated surface, so that 
the nerve of each frog shall touch the legs of the following, as shown 
in Fig. 222. Every time the circuit is completed, the needle of the 
galvanometer moves, and the limbs *of the frogs contract. 

(587) It had been observed by Nobili, that on disposing the frogs 
in such a manner that the nerves of one should touch the nerves of 
the other, tind the same with the muscles, no contractions took place 
in either: this he explained by supposing that in this case the 
electromotive elements were opposed. Matteucci, however, in re- 
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Fig. 228. 


Fig. 222. 




peating and Tarying tbe experiments, 
found that the contractions always 
took place, provided the parts of the 
two frogs touched simultaneously 
were not of the same kind. Ho 


experimented in the following man¬ 
ner; The frog, prepared as usual, 
was separated into two halves, but 
joined by the two spinal nerves 
organically united by a smaller piece 


of spinal cord, as shown in Fig. 223. On disposing the frog on an 
insulated plane, keeping the two thighs and the nerves attached to 
them well separated, and thus touching with one leg the other thigh, 
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contraction instantly took place, though they failed on touching the 
legs one with the other. Still stronger contractions took place by 
bending back upon one leg the nerves of the other, so that the spinal 
cord came into contact with the muscles of the thigh. In this 
manner, with a very lively frog, contractions were obtained on 
touching one leg with the other. Frequently the contraction is 
observed in one of the limbs when the circuit is shut, and in the 
other when the circuit is opened. , 

(588) By employing a galvanometer, and* touching with one plate 
the leg and with the other the thigh, indications of a current directed 
from the leg to tho thigh and from that by the nerve to the other 
thigh were obtained* If the frog was particularly lively, and experi¬ 
mented with as soon as prepared, it happened that on touching the 
muscles of one thigh with those of the other leg, contractions were 
awakened in the two limbs, as well on opening as on shutting the 
circuit; but when the animal was not very lively, or was not experi¬ 
mented with for some minutes after preparation, the limb alone, tho 
muscles of the thigh of which were touched, contracted on shutting 
the circuit, whilst the other limb remained tranquil. On opening 
the circuit, tho X5ontrary was the case. From these experiments, 
each of the limbs of the frog are considered by Matteucci as a com- 
plete electro-motive element^ and hence it might be anticipated that 
the contractions would fail on touching symmetrical parts, since the 
two currents of the two limbs would circulate with an equal inten¬ 
sity, hut in contrary directions. The two limbs of a prepared frog 
being so disposed that the nerve of one limb and the paw of the 
other should dip in the liquid of a small glass, and the other paw and 
nerve in liquid of another glass, no signs of a current could ever 
be obtained by closing the circuit by a galvanometer, evidently be¬ 
cause those portions*of the currents developed in the two limbs 
w’hich passed through the instrument moved in contrary directions; 
but if, on tho other hand, the disposition of the limbs was such that 
in the one vessel there were plunged the two nerv.es and in the other 
tho two legs, signs of a current tcere obtained, because in this case 
those portions of tho current which did not circulate through the 
animal itself took a similar direction through the galvanometer. No 
increased effect was obtained by increasing the number of frogs, tho 
current from ten or twelve, heaped one on the other, being no 
greater than with a single frog; nor wore any signs of a differential 
current obtained by opposing a pile of half frogs to one of entire 
frogs. 

(589) From a laborious series of experiments, M. Matteucci drew 
the conclusions:— 
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1®. That the complete electro-motive element of the current of the 
frog is formed by one of its limbs, that-is to say, of a leg, a thigh, its 
spinal nerve, and a piece of the spine. 

2®. That through each of the limbs of the frog there circulates the 
current of the other limb, whenever the two legs are made to touch. 

3®. Th.at in experiments with the galvanometer we only get, 
through the wire of the instrument, the current which results from 
the sum of those two portions of the curreot of the two limbs wliich 
do not discharge from limb to limb. 

Then as to the parts of the frog which are necessary for the pro¬ 
duction of what Matteucci called the current proper, and to the 
circumstances, anatomical and physiological, according to which its 
intensity varies, his experiments lead him to the following con¬ 
clusions ;— 

1®. That the current proper of the frog persists in its intensity 
and direction uithout the spinal cord, or the S 2 )inal and crural nerves, 
and even when the animal is deprived of all the visible nervous fila¬ 
ments of the muscular mass of the thigh. 

2°. That the electro-motive element of this current is confined to 
the muscles of the leg and of the thigh organically .united. 

3“. When there is left in the prepared frog the spinal cord, its 
nerves, and their ramifications through the muscles, these nervous 
parts act in the production of the current in the same manner as the 
muscular substance of the thigh. 

(590) Tlie influence of diflerent gases on the current proper of the 
frog was next examined. Carbonic acid at first exerted no influence, 
but after a time it seemed to diminish the sensibility of the nerve, 
causing the contractions proper to cease; by exposing th^nimols to 
pure oxygon gas before preparing them no efiect was proceed j but 
Matteucci found that boiling water had the eflect of extinguishing 
the current altogether. 

(591) With a pile composed of legs alone, a current was produced 
equal to that from the same number of entire frogs ; the direction of 
the current being from the extremity towards the head, but with a 
pile composed of thighs alone, sometimes with the nervous filament 
attached, sometimes with it removed, a very feeble current only was 
obtained. When the tendinous surface of the limb was removed as 
much as possible, a current was obtained sensibly more interne than 
when the tendon was untouched, proving that the current proper 
may be obtained from the leg alone. Matteucci did not find, with 
Galvani and Humboldt, that the contractions proper became feebler 
by removing the tendons from the muscles of the leg: on the contrary, 
he could find no other diflerence in the two caaes, than that the con- 
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tractions were extinguished quicker when the tendons were removed. 
When the blood was drained from the bodies of the animals;—when 
they were poisoned by sulphuretted hydrogen, or stupefied by nux 
vomica, very feel^le signs of the current or contraction could be ob¬ 
tained. When slight wounds were inflicted on the muscles of the 
thighs of frogs, so that they became red and inflamed, but did not 
lose bloo(^ -both the current proper and the contraction proper were 
increased; on the other hand, the effect of colA was always to 
dimmish, and frequently to destroy, both, though both*were always 
regained by restoring the animal to its proper temperature. 

(592) From a pile of four frogs* legs, to which were left attached 
a long nervous filament, composed of all the lumbar part and of the 
crural part concealed in the thigh, the nervous filament resting on 
the extremity of the leg of each element, (Fig. 224,) a deflection of 


Fig. 224. 



4“ or 5* in the direction of the current proper (from the feet towards 
the head of the animal) was obtained: but when in the same pile 
the nervous filament of each leg was bent back, and contact made 
between the inferior and superior extremities of the limb, a deflec¬ 
tion of 10® or 12® was obtained. The presence of the nerve has, 
therefore, no other effect than that of weakening the current, which 
is very natural, if we reflect on the bad conductibility of the nervous 
substance, on the greater length of the circuit, its small diameter, &c. 

(593) Matteucci prepared eight frogs’ thighs by removing the 
legs and leaving the lumbar nerves; he then cut the thighs nearly in 
half, taking care to preserve the nervous filaments, and forme^Pthem 
into a pile, by connecting the nervous filament of one thigh with the 
muscular surface of the next half thigh. This pile gave him 12® 
muscular current, which in this case was directed from the interior 
of the muscle to the nerve in the animal, or rather from the nerve to 
the surface of the muscle. In this experiment, the nervous filament 
acted as the interior of the muscle in which it ramified. 

(594) The same experiment may be made with the legs of pigeons 
and rabbits; for this purpose the nervous filament of the limbs or 
the crural nerve which lies beneath the muscle must be exposed, and 
the pile formed by bringing the nerve of each element into contact 
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with the Bur&ce of the muscle, the current developed is always 
feebler than when the nervous filament does not form a part of the 
circuit. 

The nerve may, therefore, be considered as acting merely the part 
of a bad conductor, representing the electrical state of that part of 
the muscle nearest to it. 

(595) The following experiments were made in confuanation of 
this: Let a number of frogs* thighs be prepared by divesting them 
of their legs tind lumbar nerves; let them be cut in half, removing 
the inferior half thigh, instead of the superior as in the preceding 
experiment; and then let them be formed into a pile, mhking contact 
between the nerv'e and the interior of the muscle, a muscular current 
directed from the interior of the muscle to the surface (the nerve in 
this case) will bo obtained. Here, then, we find the same direction 
in the muscular current relatively to the same parts, interior and 
surface of the muscle; as to the nerve, however, the direction of the 
current is reversed. 

Again, let a number of half frogs be prepared, the upper half of 
each of the thighs being removed, so that each element is composed 
of a leg united to a half thigh. Let them be formed into a pile, con¬ 
tact being made between the under part of the leg and the interior 
part of the muscle of the half thigh, a current will be obtained in the 
direction of the current proper, but much feebler than that given by 
a pile composed of an equal number of entire half thighs. 

(596) This result was considered as a necessary consequence of 
the existence in the animal of a current proper and a muscular current. 
It must be remembered, that the leg alone of the frog gives the 
current proper, and that the muscular current given by the half thigh 
is directed always from the interior of the muscle to the surface. It 
follows, then, that in this pile there must be tvso currents circulating 
in contrary directions, which necessarily mutually weaken each other, 
and since in this disposition a current in the direction of the current 
prop^vs obtained, it follows, that in the limbs of the frog this current 
is more intense than the muscular current. The functioa of the 
nerve was that of a feebly conducting body which represents the 
electrical state of that part of the muscle w'hich is nearest to it. 

(697) From these and numerous other experiments, M. Matteucci 
came to the conclusion that there are two distinct currents, viz.: 1*. 

frog current, an upward Electro-motive power in the leg of the 
frog and peculiar to this animal alone; and 2^ A new current covoman. 
to the frog and all warm-blooded animals according to which the sur¬ 
face of the muscle, including the expansion of the tendon, is positive m 
rel^on to the interior of the muscle, the nerve which ramifies in the 
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muscle, and the whole nervous system. In the latter part of the year 
1842, the subject was taken up by Dr. Du Bois Beymond, who in 
January, 1843, published a paper {mn : der JPhysich tmd Chmie Bd. 
Iviii. 8. 1.) in which he showed: 1“. That currents in all respects similar 
to the so-called frog current, may be observed in any limb of any 
animal, whether cold or warm-blooded. These currents in some limbs 
are directed upwards, as in the frogs’ legs—in others, downwards. 
They ard of different intensities in different limbs. But their intensity 
and direction are always the same in the same limb of different indi- 
viduals. of the^ same species, 2®. That the Electro-motive action 
on which these currents depend does not arise from the contact of 
heterogeneous tissues, as Volta suppose^, for the different tissues, the 
nerves, muscles, and tendons, in an electric point of view, are quite 
homogeneous. 3”. That these currents arc produced by the musclbs. 
If any undissected muscle of any animal be brought into the circuit 
longitudinally, it generally exhibits an Electro-motive action, the 
direction of which depends on the position of the muscle on the ends 
of the galvanometer circuit. 

(598) By longitudinal section of the muscle, Du Bois Eeymond 
understands a surface formed only by the sides of the ffbres of the 
muscles considered as prisms. By transverse section of the muscle, 
he understands a surface formed by the hase of the fibres of the 

muscles again considered 
as prisms. Both the trans¬ 
verse and the longitudinal 
section may be either 
artificial or natural ones. 
Thus, in Fig, 225 a section 
through a, 6, would be an 
artificial transverse one; 
and a section through c, d, an artificial longitudinal one. 

A natural transverse section is at each end of the muscle formed 
by the ends of all the fibres, and hidden beneath a coating of tendi¬ 
nous tissue, which is in connection with the tendon itself and in an 
electric point of view plays the part of an indifferent conduct¬ 
ing body (e, g, h, in the diagram). The natural longitu¬ 
dinal section of the muscle is that part of its external surface which 
extends from one natiiral transverse section to the other, being free 
from the tendinous coating and exhibiting the red colour peculiar to 
muscles (fi h, e.g. in the diagram). 

(699) The law of the muscular current may therefore be shortly 
expressed as follows: “ Any point of the natural or artificial longi¬ 
tudinal section of the muscle is positive in relation to any point qf- the 
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natural or artyieial transverse section** By means of this law, it is very 
eae^ to understand why the muscular current in one instance appears 
to he an upward, in another a downward one, according as the under 
or the upper of the two transverse sections is made to touch one of 
the ends of the galvanometer wire, whilst the other end is applied to 
the longitudinal section of the muscle. Again, according to this law, 
every particle of a muscle, however minute, ought to produce a 
current in the same manner as the whole muscle or as a larger piece 
• Fig. 226 . of it. This consequence is 



true even as regards shreds of 
muscle consisting of only a 
few primary fibres. Fig. 226 
represents the simplest case of 
the muscular current observed 


by Br. Du Bois Eeymond, the primary fibres being magnified 75 


times. 


The nerves, according to Du Bois Beymond’s observations, are 
possessed of an Electro-motive power, which acts according to the 
same law as the muscles. Whilst still in organic connection with 
the muscles, and forming part of a circuit in which the muscles give 
rise to a current, the nerves simply play the part of an inactive con¬ 
ducting body, provided their own current be prevented from entering 
the circuit. 


Physiological Phenomena produceA hy a Muscle during Contraction. 

(600) The nervous filament attached to the leg of a prepared frog 
being made to touch the thighs of another frog, both insulated, and 
the lumbar nerves of the latter being touched with a voltaic pair, 
contraction takes place not only in the muscles of the frog touched, 
but also in the leg of the other; the same happens if the lumbar 
nerves be irritated with a pointed instrument, contraction always 
taking place in the second frog, provided the contraction in the 
muscles of the first be sufficiently strong. The same experiment may 
be successfully repeated with a rabbit; but Matteucci found that 
when the nerve of a prepared frog’s leg was laid-on the bared muscle 
of the thigh of a living rabbit, and the latter made to contract by a pile, 
contraction was at the same time produced in the leg of the frog. If a 
thin plate of gold, or any very thin insulating substance be interposed 
between the muscle and the nerve, no contractions are excited in the 
second frog; but they are not prevented by a layer of thin unsized 
paper. The phenomena cannot, therefore, be attributed to any 
mechanical action exercised on the leg by its nerves. 

(601) M. Becquerel, with whom M. Matteued repeated these 
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experimenta, after satisfying himself that an insulatecl plate, even 
when extremely thin, prevented the action of the muscles from 
causing contraction in the nerve of another animal laid upon them, 
came to the conclusion that the phenomenon is only to be explained 
by admitting an electrical discharge during the act of contraction. 
At the instant the frog contracts, he^upposes that there is an 
electrical discharge through the' extremity of the nerve 6f the leg, 
when this extremity is placed on the muscle, or when it is separated 
from it by a band of moistened paper only: it dis^aiges through 
gold leaf because this conducts Electricity better than the nerve, a 
fact analogous to that observed on placing a torpedo in a metal vice 
which is held in the hand. In this case, the discharge takes place 
through the metal, not through tfe hand. All these effects can be 
produced only from derived currents, and we must, therefore, admit the 
production of an electrical discharge at the instant of the contraction 
of the muscle. “ If,” says M. Becquerel, “ experiments undertaken in 
another direction should confirm the consequences to be deduced 
from the experiments of Matteucci, this philosopher will have dis¬ 
covered one of the most important properties of the muscles while 
under the empire of life, or even for some time after death.” 

(602) M. Matteucci spared no pains in endeavouring to obtain 
a satisfactory solution of this problem ; but his experiments were not 
attended with results that were altogether conclusive. He com¬ 
menced by shutting the circuit of a muscular pile, composed of living 
animals, with the galvanometer, taking ca*e that the needle was 
arrested at a certain deviation, and he then aroused contractions in the 
muscles in such a manner as to avoid augmenting directly the pre-exist¬ 
ing current. To avoid all chances of error, it was necessary to avoid 
augmenting the conductibility of the pile; indeed, if this care be 
not taken, it might be supposed that, although the contractions be 
followed by an augmentation of the intensity of the current, this 
second effect may be due to the better conductibility of the pile, 
which allows the muscular current to circulate more easily. In 
experimenting with muscular piles, it is found that, though the first 
deviation may be considerable, the needle finally rests at a compara¬ 
tively very small angle. Matteucci tried in vain to compose piles 
of a certain number of elements, with living pigeons fixed on a board. 
He then resorted to frogs, operating with the current proper. He 
prepared a pile of eight or ten elements, and shut the circuit with the 
galvanometer. The deviation, ^fhich at first amounted to 40® or 50“, 
settled at 6“ or 8®; when the needle was nearly stationary the frogs 
were to be caused to contract. Here was the difficulty. His first 
idea was to pass an electrical current through them; but as one part 
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of this current would pass through the galyanometer, it soon became 
evident that this plan would not answer. Irritation of the spinal 
marrow was then resorted to; but although in some cases on aug¬ 
mentation of the deviation, amounting te from 3** to 4°, was observed, 
nevertheless it proved so difficult to preserve the integritj of the 
circuit, owing to the violencf|of the contractions, that nothing like a 
definite result could be obtained. Chemical agents were then em¬ 
ployed ; an nlkaiine solution applied to the lumbar nerves gave the 
best results.* ^he contractions were not so violent, and they 
remained longer, and they were followed by an advance of the needle 
of the galvanometer of 5**, 6% and sometimes of 10°. That this was 
not due to an increased conductibility of the surfaces in contact 
between each frog, was proved bjs^he effect failing on the second 
application, and the circumstance of acids and salts not augmenting 
the deviation; neither was it occasioned by a chemical action, exer¬ 
cised unequally on the nerves and muscles, giving rise to a current 
moving in the same direction as the current proper. This, Mat- 
teucci proved by a series of well-contrived experiments. In summing 
up his results, however, he says: “ I cannot say that the question 
is completely solved, and 1 must stop, not knowing how to proceed 
in the investigation.’* 

(603) More recently this curious subject has been investigated by 
M. Du Bois Eeymoud, and an explanation, founded on the following 
law, offered: “ When any point of the longitudinal section of a 
muscle is connected by a,conductor with any point of the transverse 
section, an electric current is established which is directed in the 
muscle from the transverse to the longitudinal section; in other 
words, the real seats of the electro-motive action are not only the 
separate muscles which compose the limbs, but the separate fibres 
which compose these muscles.” If the transverse and longitudinal 
section of a muscle be in any way connected by the nerve of the 
prepared limb, a current will proceed through the said nerve 
from the latter section to the former. This current announces 
itself by the contraction of the muscle of the prepared limb on first 
Tnaking contact. The contractions cease when the current is fiurly 
established in the nerve; and on breaking the circuit, they are again 
observed. But it is not on the closing or the breaking of the circuit 
alone that the contractions are produced; every sudden fiuctuation of 
the current traversing the nerve is accompanied by contractions. 
Applying this to the case before us, we find that the current of the 
muscle against which the nerve of the prepared limb rests, circulates 
through the said nerve. *When the muscle is tetanized, this current 
is diminished at each convulsive effort, and its fluctuations are 
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answered by corresponding contractions of the prepared limb. In 
reply to this,•Matte ucci denies that the nerve touches two portions 
of the muscle in the manner described by Du Bois Beymoud, but 
the Paris Academicians seem to have been satisfied with the explana¬ 
tion, for they came to the decision that the above fundamental 
fact furnishes a direct ^explanation of the induced contraction of 
Matteucci.” 

The Influence of the Electric Current on living or on recently-hilled 

Animals. 

The general laws of the contractions and sensations excited hy the 
electric current in nerves motor and sensitive. 

(601<) On applying the poles of -a certain number of elements to 
any part whatever of the body of an animal living or recently killed, 
we find that they are seized with convulsions, which are sometimes 
BO violent and so general that one almost fancies that the dead animal is 
restored to life (44C). We read in the annals of the science, of experi¬ 
ments made at the period of the discovery of the pile, which induced 
some savants to imagine that they had discovered the principle of 
life, merely from obsening the grimaces produced by the electric 
current in the facial muscles of decapitated animals. 

Happily for science, tins infatuation did not last long, and men 
betook themselves, to a serious study of electro-physiological 
phenomena. To commence with a general exposition of these 
phenomena: When a pile of from fifteen to twenty couplets is 
made to act on the living animal, taking care to inclade a portion 
of the nervous system, it contracts, crooks its back, and utters a 
cry. If the current be very strong, these phenomena persist when 
the circuit is kept closed; but usually it is only when the circuit is 
formed and interrupted that they occur. By operating on animals 
recently killed, the same phenomena, with the exception of the signs 
of Bufiering, take place, and of all animals the prepared frog is the 
most sensible to feeble electrical currents. 

(G05) According to Nobili, the vitality of the nerve of a recently- 
killed animal may be divided into five periods, in each of which the 
action of the electric current difiers. In the flrst period, the direct 
current— i. e, that directed from the brain to the extremities of the 
nerves—^produces contractions in the inferior muscles when it com¬ 
mences and when it ceases its passage: the same phenomena are 
produced by the inverse current. In the second period, when the 
nerve begins to be* less sensitive, the direct current produces con¬ 
tractions at its commencement, while they become veiy feeble at the 
instant it cesises to pass. The inverse current does not produce con- 
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tractions on entering, but always on ceasing. In the thirds period, 
contractions are only produced at the commencement M the direct, 
and at the interruption of the inverse current. In Xhejbwth period^ 
there is only contraction when the direct current commences ; and in 
thBjifth and last p&riod, the action of the current , on the nerves is in 
every case null. 

(606) According to Marianini, the electric current transmitted 
through a nervous trunk well insulated, produces contractions in the 
inferior muscles in two cases only, viz., when the dvrect current com¬ 
mences, and when the inverse current is interrupted. The same 
philosopher, by repeating with extreme care the experiments of Lehot 
and Bellingeri, came to the conclusion, that the direct current 
produces a sensation when it is interrupted, whilst the same pheno¬ 
menon is developed by the inverse current the instant it commences. 
The following table may, therefore, very simply express the general 
law of the action of the current on a living or recently-killed animal, 
as deduced by Marianini:— 


Direct 

current 

Inverse 

current 




when it commences, . 
circuit closed, . . 

when it ceases, . . 

when it commences, 
circuit closed, . . . 

when it ceases, . . 


contraction of the inferior muscles: 
. . . . nothing; 

. . . . sensations; 

. . . . sensations; 

. . . . nothing; 

•contractions in the inferior muscles. 


(GOT) Matteucci experimented on a rabbit in the following man¬ 
ner : The animal was secured on a board, and about an inch of its 
sciatic nerves laid bare and well insulated ; it did not appear to suffer 
much pain, and there was very little haemorrhage. Underneath the 
isolated portion of the nerves a long piece of varnished silk was 
placed, and the nerves were then wiped with unsized paper, to be 
certain that they were perfectly insulated; one n^rve was then sub¬ 
mitted to the direct, and the other to the inverse current, the length 
comprised in the circuit being about two-thirds of an inch A single 
pair of zinc and copper, or of zinc and platina plates was employed ; 
but with the current from this battery, Matteucci was never able to 
obtain any well-marked signs of suffering, nor of contractions in the 
muscles above the irritated nerve, but contractions always took place 
in the inferior muscles on shutting or on opening either the direct or 
the inverse current. By continuing for a certain time the action of 
this cun^t on the same points of the nerve, it was found that con¬ 
tractions of the inferior muscles only take place at the commence¬ 
ment of the direct current, and at the interruption of the inverse. 

In these kind of experiments it is important not to submit the 
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same nerve to tlie passage of two contrary currents, one after tbe 
other, the passage of an electric current along a nerve being found 
to modify in some way its excitability, for a current passed in the 
contrary, direction. 

(G08) When a battery of ten pairs was employed, the rabbit exhi¬ 
bited distinct signs of suffering: at the comencement of the direct 
current, all the inferior muscles contracted, the rabbit squeaked, 
contorted its bach, and agitated its ears: the same occurred on 
operating with the inverse current, and always took* place at the 
instant when the two currents ceased. By repeating this experiment 
on several individuals, it was found in general that the signs of suffer¬ 
ing were strongest when the inverse current commenced, and that the 
greatest muscular contractions were those produced at the commence¬ 
ment of the direct current. The commencement and interruption of an 
electrical current of certain intensity, acting on a certain portion of 
the nervous system, are followed then by the same phenomena, what¬ 
ever may be the direction of this current through the nerve. By 
continuing to operate on the same animal, it is easy to see that the 
phenomena do not always take place in tj^e same manner. The 
variations Avbich occur commence after a certain time, which is so much 
the shorter as the current employed is more intense. 

(GOO) By prolonging the action of the current on the living 
animal, the following differences were noticed: When the du*ect 
current was interrupted, the contractions of the inferior muscles 
became more feeble; whilst they continued in the muscles of the, 
back, the ears were agitated, and the animal frequently uttered cries; 
when the direct current commenced, the effects were limited to con¬ 
tractions of the inferior muscles. In the inverse current, the con¬ 
tractions of the muscles of the back, the agitation of the ears, and 
the cry, took place at the commencement, whilst the contractions of 
the inferior muscles were hardly perceptible. At ^he interruption 
of this current, the contractions of the inferior muscles took place, 
while those of the back and cars, and also the cry, entirely dis¬ 
appeared. ^ 

(610) Thus, then, the action of the electric current, w hich excites the 
nerves of a living animal, may be reduced to two periods only. In 
the first period, the excitation of the nerve is transmitted in every 
direction to its periphery as well as to its centre, at the commence¬ 
ment of the excitation as well as at its interruption, and that inde¬ 
pendent of the direction of the current in the nerve. In the second 
period, the excitation of the nerve is conveyed towards its extremities 
by the direct current at its commencement, or by the inverse current 
at its interruption; on the contrary, the excitation of the nerve is 
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transmitted towards tte brain when tho direct current is interrupted, 
or when the inverse current commences. 

These results may perh^s be expressed in simpler terms: the cur¬ 
rent during the second period acts in the sense of its direction when 
it commences, or in the contrary sense when it ceases. 

(611) But in what way does the electric current produce contrac¬ 
tions in the muscles of the back and head, when this current acts on 
a nerve which does not ramify through these muscles? How 
happens it that, in opposition to the generally-received idea, muscular 
contractions should be produced by the excitation of a nerve in a 
backward direction ? 

Matteucci answered thjs question by the following experiment. Ho 
cut the spinal cord of a rabbit arrived at the second period, and 
found that the contractions of the muscles ^hove the excited nerve, 
only affected those heJow^ to the point where the cord had been cut, 
and which were consequently comprised between the point excited, 
and the point where the nerve was cut. If the spinal cord be cut 
altogether at its extremity, there will no longer be foimd contraction 
at any ])oint above the,excited nerve. The phenomena produced by 
the passage of the electric current are reduced, then, to the contrac¬ 
tion of the inferior muscles, which takes place at the commence¬ 
ment of the direct current, and at the interruption of the inverse 
current. 

(612) It had been shown by Yalli that after an animal had ceased 
to exhibit contractions by the prolonged action of an electric current 
through its nerve, the contractions may be renewed by causing the 
current to traverse a portion of the nerve further removed from the 
brain und nearer the extremities than before. Matteucci verified this 
with several animals, proving the generality of this principle, viz., 
that the property of a nerve to excite contractions in the muscles 
through which 4 t ramifies by the passage of a current, retires towards 
the extremities of the nerve in proportion as its sensibility dimi¬ 
nishes. 

(613) By operating with the inverse current, it was found that, 
in proportion as the sensibility of the nerve became diminished, it 
became necessary, in order to produce signs of suflfering and contrac¬ 
tions of the superior muscles, to make the current traverse portions 
of the nerve nearer the hrain and further from tho extremities; hence 
the conclusion that the portion of the nerve which, at the introdde- 
tion of the direct current, excites contractions in the muscles, is so 
much further from the central system as tho vitality of the nervo 
becomes less; on the other hand, that the portion of tho nervo 
which, at, the introduction of the inverse current, excites painful 
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Bensations, approaches nearer the central system as the yitality of the 
nerve becomes less. • 

When recently-killed rabbits were submitted to the* action of a 
single couple, the inferior muscles contracted at the commencement 
of the direct current, and at the interruption of the inverse, whatever 
the direction in which it was applied; hut if the current were con¬ 
tinued, those contractions alone were obtained which were due to 
the commencement of the direct and the interruption of the inverse 
current. • 

By numerous experiments on frogs, Matteucci convinced him¬ 
self that the electric current acts only on the nerve, and that there 
are not, as Marianini objected to Nohili, currents which run at 
the same time directly, and in an inverse direction, following the 
ramification .of the nerve. 

(614) It has been demonstrated by Marianini that contractions of 
the muscles may be obtained at the interruption of the current with¬ 
out the production of those due to its commencement. He has also 
shown that the contraction due to the interruption of the current 
may be obtained without destroying the circuit, but by diverting it. 
from the body of the animal by a better conductor-, he has also 
ascertained that this contraction, which takes place at the interrup¬ 
tion of the current, is stronger in proportion as the circuit has been 
closed a longer time : from his experiments he has drawn the con¬ 
clusion that during the passage of a current through a nerve in the 
direction of its ramification, there is one portion of the Electricity 
which accumulates in this nerve, which at the instant of the inter¬ 
ruption of the circuit discharges itself, traversing the nerve in a con¬ 
trary direction, thus giving rise to the contraction produced by the 
inverse current at the moment of its interruption. Matteucci, how¬ 
ever, objects to this hypothesis, which he thinks inconsistent with 
the knowledge we possess of the conducting power of nervous sub¬ 
stance, and of the manner in which it propagates Electricity through 
the muscles. 

The Action of the JElectric Current during iU passage across the 
Nerves md Muscles at the same time on living or recently-hilled 
Animals. 

• 

(615) If it were possible entirely to deprive muscle of all nervous 
filaments, wo might hope to discover the action of the electric cur¬ 
rent on muscular fibre, and thus resolve the question which, since 
Haller’s time, has agitated physiologists; viz., whether muscular 
fibre pf itself, independently of all external action conveyed through 
its nerve, is capable of undergoing contraction, and whether the 
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excitation of the nme is merely one cause of awakening imtability 
of the muscle, or if, on the contrazy, in order tp produce contraction 
of this mus^, its nerve should be previously irritated. 

(616) When a nerve has been for a certain time separated &om 
the central nervous system, it no longer possesses the power of excit¬ 
ing contractions jp the muscles through which it ramifies by irrita¬ 
tion, or by the action of an electrical current. Matteucci found also 
that a pile of eight or ten couples produced no action on the sciatic 
nerves of frogs poisoned with nux vomica, even when the current was 
passed along the extremities of this nerve, although the same current 
directed through two points of a muscle of the same animid awakened 
lively contractions. He hence concludes, 1®. That the property of 
the living muscular fibre to contract when submitted to external 
actions, whether directed on the fibre itself or on the nerves ramify¬ 
ing therein, is inherent in itself. 2®. That the motor nerves, irritated 
in any manner whatever, produce contractions in the mtiscles in 
which they ramify, by awakening this inherent property nf the 
muscle. 3®. That these nerves lose this property by the action of 
narcotic poisons; by their separation at a certain distance from the 
central parts of the nervous system; by a ligament interposed 
between the points of the irritated nerve and the muscles; by the 
continuance of the exciting action, independent of any permanent 
and substantial alteration in the nerve, which is proved by the pro¬ 
perty possessed by this nerve of recovering by repose, or by actions 
which may be called contrary, its primitive faculty. 4®. And that, 
lastly, in order that the irritability of the muscular fibre should con¬ 
tinue, it is necessary to preserve in this fibre the simultaneous action 
of tne sensitive and organic nerves, and of the blood by which it is 
nourished. 

(617) From these principles it seems possible to predict, d priwi, 
what should be the direction of an electrical current which traverses 
a mass of muscle, and at the same time all the nervous filaments 
ramifying therein. If this muscular mass be traversed by the current 
in a direction parallel to that of the principal nervous trunks dis¬ 
tributed therein, it seems evident that the resulting contraction 
should bo stronger than that produced by the same current trans¬ 
mitted in a direction normal to that of the nervous trunks. Indeed, * 
the contraction obtained in the first case is due to that which is 
proper to the muscular fibre, and to that which is caused in ibi s 
fibre, by the excitation of the nerves which are traversed by one 
portion of the current. At the same time, it results that the laws of 
the contractions excited by the current which traverses a muscular 
mass, should not, especially while the vitality is still great, differ 
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Fig. 227. 


from that found to belong to the action of a current limited to the 
nerve. 

Idhtteucci carefullj removed all 
the visible nervous filaments from 
the thighs of rabbits, from the 
breasts of pigeons, and from the 
hearts of several other animals; in 
this state he passed through them a 
current from twenty or thirty pairs, 
and he found that the muscles 
always underwent coutraction when 
the circuit was closed. The con¬ 
traction only lasted for a moment, 
and seemed to consist in a sort of 
shortening of the fibres, which 
caused them to oscillate and knit 
up; on keeping the circuit closed, 
the fibres regained their original 
condition, but again contracted, 
though more feebly than before, on 
interrupting the current. The di¬ 
rection of the current had no in¬ 
fluence on the result, and if the 
circuit was kept closed for a con¬ 
siderable time, there was no con¬ 
traction on interrupting it. Thus, 
then, visible nervous filaments are 
not necessoiy for the production of 
muscular contractions by the electric 
current, though much greater effects 
are produced by a current on a nerve 
than on a similar breadth of muscu¬ 
lar fibre, which might be expected from the very great superiority of 
conducting power possessed by the muscle. 

(618) When an electrical current is passed through a prepared 
frog, arranged as shown iu Fig. 227, where the current is direct for 
one of the legs and inverse for the other, the follo\?ing phenomena 
are observed: At the commencement of the experiment, when the 
animal is very active, both legfs contract, at the commencement as 
well as at the interruption of the current. As vitality diminishes, 
only one of the legs contracts; that which is traversed by the direct 
current contracts at the commencement, and that traversed by the 
inverse current at the interruption. These results are analogous to 
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those obtained bj operating with the current on the nerre alone, 
and it is principally to the action of the current which traverses the 
attached nerve, and ramifies through the muscle, to which the action 
of the cuirent, which traverses at the same time the nerves and the 
muscles, is due. It had been noticed by Marionini that, on including 
two arms in the circuit of a pile of forty or fifty elements, a much 
stronger shock is experienced in the arm’ in contact with the negative 
pole than in that in contact with the positive; now it is easy to see 
that in this experiment the great nervous trunks of one arm are tra* 
versed by tlie direct current, and those of the other by the inverse 
current, and as, by experiments on the nerve during its first period 
of vitality, it has been established that the contractions excited by 
the commencement of the direct current are always greater than 
those excited by the commencement of the inverse, it seems that we 
have only to admit tlmt the contraction produced in a muscle by a 
current is due, in a great measure, to the action of this current on 
the nerve which ramifies through the muscle, in order to explain the 
difference of the intensity of the shocks experienced in the two arms 
in the above experiment. 

The Action of an JElectric Current traversing' a Nerve normally to 

its length. 

Fig. 228. Matteueci made* 

the following experi¬ 
ments : Tw’O frogs’ 
legs were prepared, 
their nervous fila¬ 
ments being pre¬ 
served, and arranged 
on an insulated sur¬ 
face, in such a manner 
that the two nervous 
filaments crossed at 
right angles, as shown 
in Fig. 228, one of the 
nerves was cut in half, and the two newly-formed extremities were 
removed about an inch, or an inch and a quarter distant from the 
nerve of the other leg ; the surfaces of the divided nerve were then 
uniteddpr a drop of distilled water. Thus arranged, the points a and 
6 of tl» cut nerve were touched with the extremities of a pile com¬ 
posed of a certain number of elements: the current necessarily 
traversed not only the water, but the interposed nerve also; never¬ 
theless, it was only the leg,, the nerve of which was touched by the 
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extremities of the pile, that contracted, the other leg, the nerve of 
which was traversed normally by the current, remained at rest; and 
although, when a great number of couples was employed, cpntractions 
were obtained in both legs, the experiment distinctly proves that an 
electric current which traverses a nerve normally to its length, has 
less power of arousing contractions in the muscles through which it 
ramifies, than the same current when it traverses the same length of 
nerve longitudinally. 

The Causes which modify the Action of the JElectric Cwrent on the 

* Nerves. 

(619) Ist. Alternations of the Current. —If the current from a 
certain number of couples be allowed to pass during the twenty-five 
or thirty minutes through a frog, arranged as in Fig. 228, it is found 
that on interrupting the circuit, and immediately shutting it again, 
the animal undergoes no contraction in either case. The time 
required to produce this effect varies according to the force of the 
pile and the vitality of the frog. When the animal, is reduced to 
the point at which it ceases to contract, if the poles of the pile be 
reversed, or if the frog be turned over, so that the current may be 
transmitted through the limbs in a contrary direction, contractions 
are obtained anew on shutting the circuit for the limb in which the 
current is direct, and on interrupting it for the other. If the cur¬ 
rent be left shut in this second position of the frog, it is found after 
a certain time (which is always shorter than in the first ease) that 
the animal ceases to contract, whether on opening or on shutting the 
circuit. This being obtained, it is necessary to reverse anew the 
position of the frog, or that of the poles of the pile, by which the 
animal becomes traversed by a current similar to that at the com¬ 
mencement of the*experiment; it then contracts anew on shutting 
the circuit for the limb traversed by the direct, and on interrupting 
it for the other. These alternations continue for a certain time, 
growing gradually weaker, and the contractions becoming less, ac¬ 
cording to the time required for passing from one alternation to 
the other. ' 

* (620) These facts may be simply expressed thus: The current 

which traverses a motor nerve in a living or recently-killed animal, 
and which continues to pass along this nerve for a certain time, so 
modifies its excitability as to render it insensible to its pasfage as 
long as it traverses in the same direction, but the excitability bf the 
nerve recovers under the influence of the same c^irrcnt directed in a 
contrary way: when, then, a nerve has been thus modified by the 
passage of a current, we may restore to it the excitability it has lost 

o o 2 
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by sending tbrough it for a certain time a current, directed in a con* 
traxy way from that which destroyed its excitability. It has been 
shown by Marian ini that the phenomena above described may be 
referred entirely to the weakening of the action of the current, 
directed in a certain direction through the nerves, and to a restora¬ 
tion of this action by a current directed in a contrary way. It seems 
then, that there exists in the living animal a force which wrestles 
continually against the property of an electrical current, to weaken 
the excitabitity of a nerve through which it traverses in a given 
direction. It is this force which, in the living animal, is capable of 
re-establishing the excitability which the nerve' has lost, provided it 
be left for a certain time unacted upon by the current. This has 
been well established by the experiments of Marianini, and it is an 
ascertained fact, that repose produces in a living animal, the nerves 
of which have lost their excitability by the action of an electrical 
current, the same effect as the passage of a current through the 
nerves in a contrary direction. That the phenomena of alternations 
are produced'eptirely by the action of the current on the nerve was 
proved by Matteucci, by passing a current through a piece of muscle,’ 
deprived as much as possible of all nervous filaments; he never 
found, on reversing the position of the extremities of the pile, that 
the lost power of cont’raction was regained^. 

(621) The alternation which is produced in a nerve by the pas¬ 
sage of an electrical current, is not independent of its direction rela¬ 
tively to the ramification of the nerve. The direct current destroys 
the excitability of the nerve much more quickly than the inverse 
current- The following experiment confirms this: A prepared frog 
was cut at the union of the two bones of the thigh; it was 
then placed with its paws in two basins of water, and a current 
from sixty to eighty couples was passed dircctl^ov one limb, and 
inversely for the other. In performing this experiment core must be 
taken that the frog does not leap out of the basins. The contrac¬ 
tions continued for some seconds after the closing of the circuit, and 
it was remarked that the limb traversed by the direct current palpi¬ 
tated for a certain time. After fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
minutes, according to the degree of vitality in the animal, the water * 
in the two basins was united by a metallic arc, by which a great 
portion of the current was caused to leave the animal, and the limb 
traversed by the inverse current was. found to contract. On remov¬ 
ing the are the contraction ceased. The experiment was repeated 
several times with a similar result. In order to be still better 
assured that the nerves of the two limbs have become differently ex¬ 
citable, the frog may be arranged with its nerves in one glass, and 
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its two feet in a second. Then, on passing the current, one of the 
limbs is seen to contract, sometimes at the commencement, some¬ 
times at the interruption, according as the current is direct or 
inverse. In both cases, the limb which contracts is always that 
which has been traversed by the inverse current in the first experi¬ 
ment. When, by the continued passage ‘of the current only, one of 
the limbs of the frog has become capable of contraction, the direction 
of the current may be reversed, so that the limb before traversed by 
the inverse current 'shall now be traversed by the direct, and vice 
versd. It is then foimd that, by continuing the current for a certain 
time, the limb which had lost the power of contraction has regained 
it, although this property fias ceased in the other. 

(622) It may then be concluded, 1®. That the passage of an 
electric current across a nerve weakens its excitability in a difieiont 
manner, according to its direction. 2®. That the passage of the 
direct current renders the nerve leee excitable by this same current 
than the passage of the inverse current. 

On submitting two frogs, similarly prepared, for from ten to fifteen 
minutes, one to the passage of a continuous current of forty-five 
couples, and the other to the current of a similar pile, the action of 
which was broken and renewed at short intervals, Matteucci found 
that the nerves of the animal that had been subjected to the inter¬ 
rupted current were much more weakened than those of the other, 
and it required a stronger power to excite the former than the latter. 
Marianini also remarked that of two frogs, one traversed by a con¬ 
tinuous current always in one direction, the other by a similar 
current sent sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the other, 
the first suffered least in loss of excitabilfty. 

(623) 2nd. Ligature of the Nerve .—It is a well-known fact, that 
when in a living or recently-killed animal, a nerve is tied and 
irritated above the ligature, i. e., towards the brain, no contractions 
ensue, but the animal exhibits signs of suffering; and, on the other 
hand, that when the nerve is irritated below the ligature, strong 
contractions of the inferior muscles ensue, without any signs of 
suffering being evinced. The same general results are obtained 
when the electrical current is the stimulant employed, but in this 
case the ligature must be tied tightly, and care must be taken 
perfectly to insulate the animal operated upon. 

(624) 3rd, Poisons .—Carbonic acid gas, nitrogen, and chlorine do 
not’ weaken the excitability of a nerve submitted to an electrical 
current; the same may be aaid of sulphuretted hydrogen. Hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, on the other hand, possesses a remarkable power of 
weakening the excitability. It begins by exciting tetanic convulsions 
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in frog^s exposed to its influence; and if they are pirepared in, thiil 
state, and submitted to the action of an electric current, they still 
contract, especially if the current traverses the nerves and muscles 
at the same time, or the muscles only. But if the fiogs poisoned by 
this acid be submitted to an electrical current, irfiber they have ceased 
to exhibit tetanic convulsions, it is very rarely that contractions can 
1;^ obtained with the current from a single pair passed along the 
lumbar nerves, A very strong current only produces very feeble 
contractions^ and the excitability altogether disappears after some 
seconds. 

Death by the electric discharge destroys almost entirely the ex¬ 
citability of a nerve by an electric current, but the mhscles of the 
animal do not lose their irritability, for the current still excites con¬ 
tractions in them. 

^625) The action of narcotic poisons is curious. The animals are 
first brought to a state in w'hich the most feeble contraction suffices 
to agitate their whole frame; they then assume the tetonised con¬ 
dition, during w'bich their limbs become completely stiffened, and 
after a few minutes all movement ceases. When a frog was sub¬ 
mitted to the action of a current in the first of these conditions, 
contractions were obtained as usual, both at the commencement and 
at the interruption of the circuit,’whatever its direction. During 
the second period the iblluwing phenomena w'ere observed: By 
operating on the nerve alone, its excitability was found to be weak¬ 
ened. Sometimes the tetanic convulsions were prolonged for some 
seconds, although the spinal cord was cut. But if, instead of pre¬ 
paring the frog thus tetauized,. it was submitted to the passage of a 
current from a pile of thirty or forty pairs directed along its body, 
the frog, which on instant before was quite rigid, experienced a smart 
shock ift the commencement of the current, and then, by leaving the 
circuit shut, the tension of the muscles relaxed. Matteucci in this 
experiment remarked one difierence between the direct and tho 
inverse current. The current directed from the feet to the head 
excited at the commencement a shock which was weaker than that 
produced at the commeucemeut of the direct current. This difference 
between the action of the two currents is in accordance with the 
general laws already detailed. 

Lastly, during the third period of the narcotic poisoning the ex¬ 
citability of the nerve was found either null or nearly so, while the 
muscular fibre still exhibited contractions when submitted to-the 
electric current. 
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The Action of the Electric Cv/rrmt on the Nerves of the Senses, 
and on the Great 8i/mpathefic Nerve. 

(626) All the Tesearches in electro-physiology, that have been 

undeitalcen ffom the commencement of the science of galvanism to 
Our own time, have proved that the current acting on the nerves of 
the senses only brings into play the special action appertaining to 
each of^ these nerves, a proof that the electric current acts merely as 
other stimulants. , • 

It was Yolta who first demonstrated the existence of a sensation 
of light when the electrical current traverses any point of the optic 
nerves. The experiment is easily made by touching with an ele¬ 
mentary couple the eye or eyelid and the tongue. Whatever may 
be the intensity of the current, it is only the sensation of light that 
is perceived. If we reflect that this sensation may be produced by a 
very feeble current, and one certainly incapable of exciting a muscular 
contraction sufficiently strong to shake the eye,, it must be admitted 
that the effect is really to be ascribed to the excitation of the optic 
nerve. An analogous phenomenon is produced when the current is 
made to act on the auditory nerves. Volta, on applying the two 
poles of a pile to his two ears, experienced a hissing, a.sort oS jerking 
noise, which continued all the time the circuit remained closed. 
According to Ritter, the sensation is only experienced at the com¬ 
mencement of the current, and the noise is sharper at the negative 
pole. 

(627) Again, in the experiment of Sulzer, a taste is experienced 
when the tongue is traversed by an electrical current. This taste is 
sourish when a plate of zinc is placed at the base of the organ and a 
plate of silver on the surface, the two plates being brought into con¬ 
tact; by reversing the position of the plates, the taste becomes 
alkaline, but this feeble intensity current could not certainly be 
supposed to decompose the salts dissolved in the saliva A similar 
sensation was experienced by Yolta by taking in his hand a goblet of 
pewter filled with a moderately alkaline solution, and bringing the 
base of the tongue into contact with the liquid. It must be 
remarked that the taste was aoftr, which exdudeB entirely the idea 
that it was occasioned by the contact of the alkaline liquor with the 
tongue. It seems evident, therefore, that the taste excited by the 
electric current must be owing to the special excitation of the gustap 
tory nerves. In general, then, the effect of a current acting on the 
nerves of the Benses is to awaken the special function of those 
nerves. 

The passnge of an eledric current through the cardiac and 
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tpUmehnique nerres of a living or recentlj-killed animal mcreasea 
or arouses tbe proper motion of the heart and inteatmes; but what 
is very remarkable, the phenomenon due to the passage of the cur¬ 
rent, instead of commencing at the very instant the circuit is closed, 
only beg^ins* after a certain time, and continues for sdlbe thpe alter 
the current has ceased. It must not be forgotten that all other 
stimulating agents, riz., alkalies, mechanical irritation, heat, applied 
to the ganghbn nerves act in the same manner as the electrical cur¬ 
rent. The diir^ction of the current is of no consequence in these 
experiments. 

The Differences between the Action of the Electric Cwrrent and that 

of other Stimulants. 

(628) It is known that heat, alkalies, or mechanical irritation 
applied to the motor or sensitive nerves of a living animal occasions 
at the same time sensation and contractions in the inferior muscles, 
the excitation of the nerve is then transmitted at the same time to 
the centre and to the extremities. "When, by the continued applica¬ 
tion of these stimulants, the excitation of the nerve is prolonged, the 
effects groW'Weaker, or disappear altogether according to the duration 
or the intensity of their action. 

(629) The electrical current produces the same effects, which, 
however, very shortly, cease; and an animal may have its nerves 
traversed by a current for a very long time without exhibiting*the 
least signs; but the moment the current ceases, the phenomena 
reappear. In proportion as the vitality of the animal becomes 
weakened, and as the current continues to pass, the resulting pheno¬ 
mena cease to exhibit any analogy to those produced by other stimu¬ 
lants. We have seen that the action of the current differs according 
to its direction relatively to the ramification of the nerves. Tlius the 
animal experiences a sensation when the inverse current commences, 
and a contraction when it ceases, and the contrary for the direct 
current. It is also known that whatever the stimulant applied to a 
nerve, it only excites contractions in those muscles through which its 
branches ramify. 

(630) The electrical current, as *we have seen, produces in some 
cases contractions in the superior muscles, and thus exercises on 
action that may be called retrograde. It has been proved that these 
phenomena depend on a reflex action through the spinal chord, 
which only becomes manifest with other stimulants wfien the ftnimal 
is placed in particular and abnormal conditions. 

A difference even more remarkable than that above cited between 
the action of stimulants, heat, mechanical and chemical irritations, 
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Ac., and tliat of Electricity, consists in the power possessed by the 
current of preserving for a longer time than other stimulants, the 
excitability of the nerve, and, indeed, of reestablishing in certain 
cases the excitability it has lost. 

(631) The electrical current may traverse for a long time the nerves 
of a living or a recently-killed animal, without destroying in these 
nerves the excitability brought into play by a current sent in a con¬ 
trary direction, and when the nerve, by the prolonged action of the 
current, has lost this faculty, it may again be restored by the passage 
of a contrary current. . , 

In whatever manner stimulants may be applied to a nerve, its 
excitation never fails, and contractions and sensations always follow. 
The only difference is one of degree, depending on the inte^|pity of 
the Mtion of the stimulant, and the extent of the nerve submitted to 
it. 

^632) The principal differences indicated by experiment between 
the action which is excited on the nerves by the electric current, and 
that excited by other stimulants, may be summed up thus 

1®. The electrical current, according to the direction in which it 
traverses a nerve, has alone the power of exciting separately, some¬ 
times contractions, sometimes sensations. 

2°. The electrical current alone, whilst traversing a nerve trans¬ 
versely, produces none of the phenomena due to the excitability of 
the nerve. 

3®. The electrical current a^ne produces no effect when its passage 
through a nerve is continued. 

4”. The electrical current alone occasions the continmition of the 
excitation of a nerve, after its action upon it has ceased. 

5®. The electrical current alone possesses the power of re-esta¬ 
blishing the excitability ofa nerve when it is transmitted in a direction 
contrary to that of the current which*had destroyed or weakened this 
excitability. 

6®. The electrical current is of all stimulants that which pos¬ 
sesses for the longest time the property of arousing the excita¬ 
bility of a nerve, however weak it may be compared with other 
stimulants. 

The Relation between the Rlectric Current and the unJenown force of 

the Nervous System ; hypothetical views of the nature of this 

force. ^ 

(633) Prom the conclusions deduced in the last section, it appears 
that the mode of action of the electric current on the nerves, more 
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simple than that of other stimulants, is at the same time, in some mea> 
sure, analogous to the unknown force which works in the nervous 
system. But c&n we hence conclude that this unknown force is none 
other than the electric current P We must he very careful in draw¬ 
ing this conclusion, which unfortunately has been so often readily 
embraced. 

Is there an electrical current in the nerves of a living animal ? 
and can it be applied to the explanation of the functions of the 
nervous system ? 

, (634) , The muscular electric current is a phenomenon which has 

been proved to derive its origin from chemical actions constituting 
the nutrition of the muscle. It has also been seen that this current, 
altoge^ili^er analogous to that which is produced during the combina¬ 
tion of two bodies, only exists between the molecules, and never cir¬ 
culates in these bodies but in particular cases, which have been 
realized in the muscles of Uviug or recently-killed animals. !]^e 
nerves have not a direct influence on the existence of this current, 
and they play no other part than that of a bad conductor, which com¬ 
municates with certain parts of the muscle. 

(635) Matteucci has sought unsuccessfully for on electrical cur¬ 
rent in the nerves of a living animal. He introduced steel needles 
into the muscles of living &ogs, rabbits, and dogs, in various direc¬ 
tions relatively to the muscular fibre, and connected them with the 
terminal plates of his delicate galvanometer, but could obtain no indi¬ 
cations of an electrical current, nor was he more successful with the 
galvanoscopic frog; he subsequently tried the experiment on the 
sciatic nerve of a living horse, but without obtaining any trace of an 
electric current. Indeed, from what is known of the properties and 
laws of propagation of electricity, it secnis impossible to conceive the 
existence of an electrical current included in the nerves; in order to 
admit it, such a disposition in the -structure of the nervous system as 
would suffice to form a closed circuit must be proved, but this anato¬ 
mists have not yet done. Matteucci made the following experiment, 
in order to ascertain, in an indirect manner, whether the nervous sys¬ 
tem might readily form a closed circuit for thd electric current. He 
laid bare, in two diflerent points of its length, as fur from each other 
as possible, the sciatic nerve of a living animal: viz. above the thigh 
to the extremity of the leg. He introduced the limb into a spiral in 
connection with a smaller spiral containing an iron wire; he then 
touched the points of the ifneovered nerve with the extremities of a 
pile, in order to send a current through it, but no satisfimtory indi¬ 
cation of an induced current could be obtained. 
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(636) The electric cuzrent, then, does not exist in the nerves of a 
living animal: the laws of its propagation require conditions which 
are not found in the nervous system, and it is certain, that the 
nervous force, whatever it may be, is not Electricity. "What relation, 
then, is there between these two forces? Matteucci’s laborious 
electro-physiological inquiries lead him to the following conclusions: 
There exists between the electrical current and the unknown force of 
the nervous system an analogy, which, if it be not susceptible of 
the same degree of evidence is, however, of the same "kind, as that 
existing between heat, light, and electricity. In all the phenomena 
of electric fishes, the faculty of producing electricity, with which 
they are endowed, is under the direct dependence of the nervous 
system; and there is in these animals a structure, a certain disposi¬ 
tion of particular parts of their organism, which, by the agency of the 
unknown force of the nervous system, enables them to disengage 
electricity. * The parallelism which has been clearly shown to 
exist between muscular contraction and the electric discharge of 
fishes, proves distinctly that the two functions depend immediately 
on those of the nervous system. 

(637) The development of Electricity by a crystal of tourmaline 
when heated, clearly proves the relation between heat and Elec¬ 
tricity : a similar relation between the nervous force and Electricity 
is demonstrated by electric fishes. Electricity is not, however, the 
nervous fordSe, any more than heat is Electricity: the one changes 
into the other in the one case, by the form of the integrant molecules 
of the crystal; and in the other, by the structure of the electric 
organs. In physics we are daily advancing towards a simplification 
of our hypotheses, or more exactly, towards a single hypothesis 
serving to explain all the phenomena of heat, light, and Electricity. 
“ What hypothesis, indeed,” says Matteucci, “ is more worthy of the 
rank to w^hich it is sought to be elevated, than that of a body which 
is capable of a variety of difierent movements, susceptible of trans¬ 
formation from ono into the other, and so representing phenoimna 
very di&rent from each other ?” The most essential characters of 
this body, such os the immense rapidity in the propagation of its 
motions, the’ transformation of one motion into another, &o., belong 
to the unknown force of the nervous system, as to Electricity, light, 
and heat. The relation between two of these movements of ether^ 
motions which we have been accustomed to call imponderables^ 
becomes much more intimate when not only one of these bodies can 
be transformed into another, but^hen each in its turn can be trans¬ 
formed into the first. 

(638) Have we this reciprocity between the unknown force of the 
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nervous sjstem and the electrical current ? In a word, 18 the bIbC- 
trical current transformed into the unknown force of the nervous 
system ? 

"Wb ^ow, by experiment, that a nerve traversed by an electric 
current, in the direction of its length, is excited in meh a manner as 
to produce either contraction or sensation. . It is necessary for this 
purpose that the nerve be traversed in the direction of its length; 
that it shall not have been long separated from the central parts of 
the nen ous s^'stem, and that it be not submitted for too long a time 
to the passage of the cimrent, or to the action of other stimulants. 

(639) Heat, mechanical or chemical action, may, like the electric 

current, arouse the excitability of a nerve, and thus produce con¬ 
traction and sensation. Are we hence to conclude that these 
chemical, mechanical, and calorific actions are transformed into an 
electric current, which alone has the power of exciting a nerve ? We 
should be by no means warranted in drawing such a conclusion, and 
as it has been proved that the unknown power of the nervous system 
is not Electricity, so wc have no reason to believe that stimulants— 
viz., heat, chemical or mechanical action, act by producing an elec¬ 
trical current when applied to a nerve. • 

(640) We may conclude, then, with Muller, that the electrical 
current, which under certain conditions traverses a nerve, determines 
in it a change similar to that produced by the unknown force of the 
nervous system, when it is there excited by external actions, or by 
the action of the will. 

It seems, however, natural and just to suppose that this change 
efipcted in the disposition of the elementary organs of a nerve, 
whether by the act of the will, or by the electric current, or other 
stimulants, is accompanied in every case by a species of current of 
the unknown force of the nervous system. This force Matteucci 
denominates Eihery in order to explain by one hypothesis all the 
phenomena of imponderables, and the’ analogy of the nervous force 
with these other forces. 

^1) All philosophers agree in the imposihility of explafiiing the 
immense rapidity of the propagation of light, of radiant heat, of 
Electricity, without having recourse to vibratory motion. The 
unknown force of the nervous system is not less rapidly propagated. 
Ether distributed through all points of the nervous system, as through 
the whole universe, takes the character of the nervous force, through 
the modifications introduced in the relative disposition of the mole¬ 
cules by the organization of the itervou? substance. The different 
structure of the nervous fibres, and especially that of their origin and 
extremities, such as the microscope is now unfolding, may serve to 
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explain why the molecular change of the nerve which conetitutes its 
excitable state, is less rapid in the ganglionic system than in the 
other nerves, and why in certain nerves, the excitability is propagated 
only in a certain direction. 

The nervous fluid in this hypothesis is what we suppose heat, elec¬ 
tricity, and light to be, viz., a peculiar vibratory motion of ether. 

(642) To sum up in a few words these hypothetical views; There 
is in all parts of the nervous system, as in all bodies in the universe, 
a diffused eiher^ which in this system may have a particular arrange¬ 
ment, as it is admitted to have in certain crystalline bodies. When 
the organic molecules of the nerves are from any ^ause deranged, the 
ether, or more properly the nervous fluid, is put into a certain motion, 
which reaching the brain produces sensation, and arriving at the 
muscles determines contraction. This derangement may be produced 
by the electric current, by heat, by chemical and mechanical action, 
as it is naturally by the will; the propagation of the motion will be 
materially interfered with by any alteration whatever in the structure 
of the nerve. 

• (643) Matteucci concludes by oftering the following explanation of 
the action of the electric current on the ner\'cs*:— 

Let it be admitted that the electrical current, which traverses a 
nerve in the direction of its length, determines a derangement in the 
direction of this current, as the experiments of Porrett and Becquercl 
have proved; let it be admitted that this derangement is accompanied 
by vibratory movements of the nervous fluid, which are propagated 
to the extremity of the nerve parallel to the direction of the orga}iic 
derangement. This current of tlie nervous fluid produces sensation 
if directed from the extremities towards the brain, and contraction if 
directed from the brain tow ards the extremitid^. Prom this it follows 
that an electric current traversing a nerve normally can produce no 
phenomenon. The direct current produces contraction when it enters, 
and sensation when it ceases. The inverse current, on the other hand, 
produces sensation when it enters, and contraction when it ceases. 
The phenomena observed during the first period of the vitality of the 
nerve show that when the organic disposition of thff nerve is perfect, 
its molepules are deranged in every direction by the application of 
any kind of stimulant, but always more so in the direction of the 
electric current than in the opposite direction. In proportion as the 
structure proper of the nerve ceases to be.perfect, the phenomena 
produced by the current are those which take place in the direction 
in which this force acta with most intensity. Other stimulants produce 
in the structure of the nerve a derangement of a more permanent 
nature, and which, unlike that produced }}y the electric current, does 
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not cease till the exciting cause is removed. An electrical current 
which traveTses a nerve for a certain time, finishes by permanently 
derang^ing its molecules, hence the reason why the prolonged action 
of the same current ceases after a time to produce its peculiar action 
on a nerve. A current in the contrary direction will bring bade the 
molecules of the nerve into their former condition, and restore to 
them their capability of being excited by a current in the same direc¬ 
tion as the first. The passage of an electrical current through a 
nerve in a dtfierent direction, the successive interruption of this 
curreiit, and its greater intensity, are the causes most likely to pro¬ 
duce a permanent jjerangement in the stnicture of a nerve. 

Du Dots Beymond'g esfperiment of prodv.cing an electric current hg 

muscular contraction. 

(644) If it be granted that the muscular current is developed in 
the muscle itself, which Du Bois Rcymond’s researches have abun¬ 
dantly proved, it can scarcely be doubted that it is in a state of circu¬ 
lation during the life of the animaf. It has been seen (598) that on 
connecting the transverse and longitudinal section a current appears; 
but such a’ connection exists naturally in tjie body, and hence the 
inference is a fair one that such currents are perpetually present, and 
that the current which we perceive in the galvanometer is, in feet, 
but one of the branches of this pre-existing current. A live frog 
was disposed with its two legs dipping into two vessels filled with 
salt and water, and connected with either extremity of the galvano¬ 
meter. Now, it was long ago shown by Nobili, tliat a current 
exists in the frog directed from the foot, upwards; but in the 
case before us, we have two such ciurcnts, one at each foot, which 
meet at the junction of the limbs, annul each other, and consequently 
produce no effect on the galvanometer. But suppose one of these 
currents to be enfeebled, while the other retains its full strength, the 
result will be that the excess of the latter current should produce a 
deflection. Du Bois Eeymond accordingly severed the ischiotic 
nerve of one of the frog’s le^s, and thus deprived the limb of all 
power of motion; he then poisoned it with strychnia; strong convul¬ 
sions followed, the uninjured limb contracted violently, its muscular 
current was thereby diminished, and the current of the other limb teas 
immediately exhibited by the galvanometer. 

(645) Du Bois Beymond immediately tried the experiment on 
himself. He placed the first finger of his right hand in one vessel, 
and the corresponding finger of his left hand in the other; but 
instead of cutting his nerves, as in the case of the frog, he suffered 
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the left arm to remain at rest, find contracting the other forcibly, 
produced a deflection of the needle; when the left arm was contracted 
and the right one suffered to remain at rest, the needle was deflected 
in the opposite directidn. The current always proceeded from the 
htmd of the contracted arm to the ehoulder: but remembering the fact 
that it is the esccees of the current of the motionless arm which is 
here observed, we are led to the inference, that in the normal state 
of the arm the direction of the curreijt is from the shoulder to the 
hand. • 

(646) The publication of thiatresult created a considerable sensa¬ 
tion; it was received by many with doubt and misgiving. Some 
eminent men undertook to repeat the experiment: their results were 
negative, and for a time the opinion was predominant that Du Bois 
Eeymond was in error, and that M. •Ilumboldt, who took a conspi¬ 
cuous part in the affirmative side of the question, had suffered himself 
to be misled. But if the conditions of the experiment be rigidly 
fulfilled, the experiment will always succeed.* 

(647) Electric fishes: —There are some remarkableinstances of the 
generation of Electricity in living animals, to whom tfie power seems 
principally to be given as a means of defencei- Of these animals the 
Baia Torpedo appears to have been noticed at a very early period, 
since w'o find a description of its properties in the writings of Pliny, 
Appian, and others. It inhabits the INIediterranean and North Seas; 
its weight when full grown is about eighteen or twenty pounds. 

It is frequently met with also upon the Atlantic coast of France, 
as well as along our southern shores, especially in Torbay, where it 
attains a great size. It is taken by the trawl in company with its 
cogenitors, the rays. At Malta it is known by the name of Haddayla^ 
a term which has reference to its benumbing power: in France it is 
called La Treinhlcy and with us it has various designations, as the 
cramp or numb fish, and the Electric Eay. Dr. Davy has recently 
reduced the four previous recognised species of torpedo into two 
species, viz.: the torpedo diversicolor^ and the torpedo oculata, a 
term having reference to certain markings on the back which have 
been likened to eyes. 

(648) The generic characters of the torpedo (Henry Letheby) are.- 
The disc of the body is nearly circular; the pectoral fins large; 
the two dorsal fins are placed so far back as to be on the tail; the 
surface of the body is smooth; the tail short and rather thick, and 
the mouth armed with small sharp teeth. 

* It was Heveral times repeated by Dr. Du Bois Reymond during his lectures 
on Electrophysiology, delivered at the Royal Institution in the spring of 1865. 
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It ia on ovo-Tmparoiis animal, tba young being matured in their de¬ 
scent along the oviduct, where they are retained for several months; 
and during this detention, the yolk bag disappears and the fish are 
perfected; the electrical organs also become gradually developed. 
Dr. Davy thinks these are formed from matters which are absorbed 
by the bronchial filaments; an opinion which he deduces from the* 
-fact of these not attaining such great size and length in other rays, 
while they also drop off when,the organa are complete. 

(649) When touched the torpedo communicates a benumbing sensa¬ 
tion, and by repeated'contacts gives ovseries of electric shocks. In the 
Philosophical Transactions, 1773 and 1775, there are accounts of some 
experiments of Mr. Walsh on this animal. He placed a living torpedo 
on a wet papkin, and formed a communication through five persons, all 
of whom were insulated. The person at one extremity touched some 
water in which a wire, proceeding from the wet napkin, terminated; 
the last person in the series having a similar mode of communication 
with a wire, which at intervals could be brought into contact with 
the back of the animal. In this manner shocks were com¬ 
municated to the five, and aftei^rards to eight persons. Mr. Walslj 
could not succeed in affecting the electroscope, or in obtaining a spark 
by this electricity. But he observed that every lime the animal gave a 
shock, which was not generally perceptible beyond the finger with which 
it was touched, a contortion of the body followed, as if the animal were 
anxious to make its escape; its eyes were also depressed, so that ho 
could tell by observing the eyes, when the animal attempted to make 
a discharge, even upon non-conducting bodies. Mr. Cavendish con¬ 
structed an artificial torpedo of wood, connected with glass tubes and 
wires, and covered with a piece of sheep-skin leather. To render the 
effect of this instrument more like that df the animal, with regard to 
the difference of the shock in and out of the water, it was necessary 
to substitute thick leather in the place of the wood; and with this 
improvement the apparatus succeeded admirably. In air the sensa¬ 
tion of the shock was experienced at the elbows; but under- water it 
was confimed chiefly to the hands. On touching this artificial torpedo 
under water, a shock was obtained as powerful as if it had been 
tduched by both hands. Being touched under water with two 
metallic spoons, it gave no shock; but in air, the shock was very 
strong. Cavendish also made an estimate between the strength of 
his artificial torpedo and that dissected by Hunter, with reference to 
surface. His own battery consisted of seventy-six feet of coated 
surface, and he calculated that the animal retained a charge fourteen 
times as great as that of the battery, or was equivalent to one thou¬ 
sand and sixty-four feet of coated glass. 
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(650) In the Philosophical Transactions for 1773, there is a detail 
of the anatomical structure of this curious fish, from the pen of the 
celebrated Hunter.* 

“ The nerves,” he sajs, “ inserted into each electric organ, arise by 
three large trunks from the latter and posterior parts of the brain. 
The first of these, in its passage outwards, turns round a cartilage of 
the cranium, and sends % few branches to the first gUl, and to the 
anterior part of the head, and then passes into the organ at its ante¬ 
rior extremity. The second trunk enters the gills between the first 
and second openings, and furnishes it with small branches, pftssiug 
into the organ near the middle. The third trunk, after leaving the 
skull, diodes into two branches, which pass to the electric organ 
through the gills, one between the second and third openings, the 
other between the third and fourth, giving small branches to the giU 
itself. These nerves having entered the organs, ramify in every 
direction between the columns, and send in small branches on each 
partition, where they are lost. 

“The magnitude and number of the nerves bestowed on these 
organs, in proportion^ to their size, must, on reflection, jt>ppear as 
extraordinary as the phenomena they afford. Nerves are given to 
parts either for sensation or for action. Now, if we except the more 
important senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, which do 
not belong to the electric organs, there is no part, even of the most 
perfect animal, which, in proportion to its size, is so liberally supplied 
with nerves, nor do the nerves seem necessary for any sensation 
which can be supposed to belong to the electric organs. And with 
respect to action, there is no part of any animal with which I am 
acquainted, however strong and constant its natural actions may be, 
which has so gi^at a proportion of nerves. If, then, it be probable 
that these nerves are not necessary for purposes of sensation or 
action, may we not conclude that they are subservient to the forma¬ 
tion, collection, or management of the electric fluid ? especially as it 
appears endent, from Mr. Walsh’s experiments, that the will of the 
animal does absolutely control the electric pow ers of the body, which 
must depend upon the energy of the nerves.” 

Pig. 229t represents a female torp^do^ the skin B. having been 
flayed from the under surface of the fish to show the electric organs 
A. The nostrils in the form of a crescent are shown at e, and the 
mouth, having also a crescent form opposite the nostrils, at d ; the 
mouth is furnished with several rows of small hooked teeth. The 

* For a detailed account of the anatomy of this fish, see also Proceedings of 
the Electrical Society, p. 612. 

t Enoyolopsedia Britannica, art. Electricity. 
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Kg- 229. bronchial apertures are shown at 

E, five being on each side. E is 
the place of the heart \ 3 g g the 
place of the anterior transverse 
cartilages; h the exterior margin 
of the great lateral fin; i its inner 
margin 4 >n the confines of the 
electrical organ; I the abdomen; 
m m the place of the posterior 
transverse cartilages which is 
single, united with the spine, and 
sustains the smaller lateral fins 
nn on each side; 0 is the anus, 
and p the fin of the tail. Each 
organ is about five inches long 
and about three inches broad at the anterior end, and half an inch at 
the posterior extremity. Each organ consists wholly of perpen¬ 
dicular columns reaching from the upper to the under surface of the 
body, andfvarying in their lengths according to the thickness of the 
parts of the body where they are placed. The longest column 
is about inches, the shortest about a ^th of an inch, and their 
diameter about i^„-ths of an inch. The figures of the columns are 
irregular hexagons or pentagons, and sometimes have the appearance 
of being quadrangular or cylindrical. The number of columns in 
the fish examined by John Hunter was 470 in each organ; but in a 
veiy large fish, 4i feet long and weighing 73 pounds, the number was 
1,182 in each organ. The number of partitions in a column one 
inch long was 150. 

(651) A great number of experiments on the electricity of the 
torpedo were made by MM. Gay Lussac and Humboldt. The fish 
were taken in the Gulf of Naples. Though their power cannot be 
compared with that of the gymnotus, a person accustomed to electric 
shocks can with difficulty hold in his hands a torpedo of twelve or 
fourteen inches, in possession of all its vigour. The shock is most 
powerful when the animal is raised above the surface of the water- 
It moves its pectoral fins convulsively every time it emits a stroke, 
whereas the gymnotus gives its strongest shocks without making any 
movement. A shock is not necessarily felt on touching the fish; it 
must be irritated, thus proving the action to depend on the will of 
the animal; but it can give a long series of shocks with great rapidity, 
and the stroke is felt on touching it with a single finger. M. Gay 
Lussac noticed this remarkable difierence between the torpedo and 
the gymnotus, that, whereas, the latter could give its shocks through 
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an iron rod several feet long, the former may be touched vrith impu¬ 
nity with any conducting substance; direct contact with the electrical 
• organ of the fish is indispensably necessary for the reception of a shock. 

(662) When the torpedo is placed on a metallic plate, of very 
little thickness, so that the plate touches the inferior surface of the 
organs, the hand that supports the plate never feels any shock, 
though another insulated person may excite the animal, and the con¬ 
vulsive movement of the pectoral fins may denote the strongest and 
most reiterated discharges. If, on the contrary, a person support 
the torpedo placed upon a metallic plate with the left hand as in the 
foregoing experiment, and the same person touch the superior surface 
of the electrical organ with the right hand, a strong shock is then 
felt in both arms. The sensation is the same when the fish is. 
placed between two metallic plates the edges of which do not 
touch, and the person applies both hands at once to these plates. 
The interposition of one metallic plate prevents the communication 
if that plate be touched with one hand only, while the interposition 
of two metallic plates does not prevent the shock when both hands 
are applied. In the latter case, it cannot be doubted that the circu¬ 
lation of the fluid is established by the two arms. M M. Gay Lussac 
and Humboldt carried the torpedo with impunity between two plates 
of metal, and felt the strokes it gave, only at the instant when they 
ceased to touch each other at the edges. 

(653) The electric phenomena of the torpedo have been minutely 
studied by Matteucci. {Traite des Phenomenfis Electro-Phyaiologiques 
des Anhmwt.) The following is a brief regime of his conclusions: 
He alludes to the extraordinary diffusion of the electric discharge of 
the torpedo in a liquid. A tub, five feet across, was filled with salt 
water, and a torpedo held in the hand close to one side, a prepared 
frog being suspended at the other extremity. Every time the fish 
discharged, the frog contracted violently; an effect which could not 
be produced by a pile of very great force, especially if it be con¬ 
sidered that a great portion of the current circulates through the 
hand, and that another large portion must circulate by the surface 
itself of the animal. 

Movements, sometimes scarcely sensible, are perceived in the body 
of the torpedo when it gives an electric discharge; p,nd sometimes 
these movements are very considerable. By the following experi¬ 
ment, however, it was proved that the fish can discharge without any 
change in the voluiae of its body taking place: A moderate-sized 
female torpedo (6^ in.) was introduced into a jar of salt water, a 
prepared frog being laid upon its body. The jar was accurately 
closed, and a glass tube of small diameter was fixed into the top. 

H H 2 
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After having well luted the mouth, the glass was filled with water 
till the fluid rose in the tube to a certain height. The torpedo from 
time to time gave electric discharges, and the frog contracted, but 
the level of the water in the tube remained unaltered. 

(654) The torpedo has not the power of directing its discharge 
through any particular object. When the fish is very lively, and its 
discharges’ strong, shocks are felt wherever the fish is touched; but 
when it ha^ become weak, the shocks are not felt over the whole 
body, but only in the neighbourhood of the electric organs. 

By means of his galvanometer, Mattcucci deduced the following 
general laws relating to the distribution of Electricity in the body of 
the torpedo:— 

1®. AH the dorsal parts of the organ are positive to all the ventral 
ports. 

2®. Those points of the organ on the dorsal face which are above 
the nerves which penetrate this organ, are positive, relatively to other ■ 
points of the same dorsal face. 

3®. Those points of the organ on the ventral face, which correspond 
to those which are positive on the dorsal face, are negative, relatively 
to other points of the same ventral face. 

(655) By passing the discharge from the torpedo through a spiral 
of copper wire enclosing a steel needle, the needle was magnetized 
in such a manner as to show the direction of the current to bo from 
the back to the under part of the belly. To measure the intensity 
of the discharge, Linari employed the eleetro-mugnetic balance of 
Becquerel, and on comparing with this instrument the discharge of a 
moderate-sized torpedo nnth that of a battery of nine jars, exposing 
a coated surface of ninety-four square inches, the former was found 
to be much more intense than the latter. 

The same philosopher obtained marked heating efiects, by passing 
the discharge of the fish along a thermo-electric couple. 

Electro-chemical decomposition had been effected by Dr. John 
Davy. Matteucci repeated his experiments with success, and, by 
employing an apparatus something similar to that used by Mr. 
Gassiot, in his experiments on the gymnotus at the Adelaide 
Gallery, he succeeded in obtaining brilliant sparks. 

The Oaueee which injlumce the Electric Discharge of the Torpedo. 

(656) Among external causes may be mentioned the mass and 
temperature of the water, and the degree of initation to which the 
animal is exposed. The activity of the electric function is propor¬ 
tional to the circulation and respiration of the animal. Matteucci 
found that a torpedo that was giving discharges, consumed more 
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oxygen tban another that was quiet; and on introducing a small and 
very feeble fish, that could scarcely give any sensible shocks, under 
a receiver filled with oxygen gas, it became agitated, and gave five or 
six strong discharges before it died. When the electric organ of the 
torpedo is destroyed, either by the action of mineral acids, or by 
boiling water, the fish loses its power of giving discharges, but, 
before its power fails, it gives several strong shocks. If one of the 
electric organs be rapidly separated from the living fish, the dis¬ 
charge may be obtained by irritating the nerves, which proves that 
the integrity of the circulation of the blood in the organ is not 
necessary for the production of the electric power. 

(657) In order to destroy entirely the power of the fish to give 
discharges, it is necessary to cut all four of the nerves leading to the 
electric organ; when one or more nerves are cut, the discharge is 
confined to those parts of the organ among which the uncut nerves 
ramify. The discharge may also be prevented by tying the nerves; 
but even where the nerves are cut, discharges may be obtained by 
irritating them, unless the nervous trunks have previously been acted 
on by caustic potash. Of the four lobes of the brain, the fourth 
only is found to actuate the electric current; it is hence called the 
electric lobe. Strong discharges and muscular contractions ensue on 
touching it; if it be destroyed, all electric power is lost to the animal, 
although the rest of the brain remains untouched. 

(658) The action of electric currents on the nerves of the electric 
organs may be thus stated:— 

1“. That in the first period after death, during which the vitality 
of the nerves is still very great, the electric current, direct or inverse, 
invariably produces the discharge, both at its commencement and at 
its interruption. 

2”. In the following period of vitality, the discharge is only pro¬ 
duced by the commencement of the direct current, and by the inter¬ 
ruption of the inverse. 

(659) The following are the general conclufions drawn by 
Matteucci from the results of his researches on the torpedo:— 

1®. The electric discharge of the torpedo, and the direction of this 
discharge, depends on the will of the animal, which, for this function, 
has its seat in the brain. 

2®. The Electricity is developed by the organ of the torpedo, com¬ 
monly called the electric organ, under the influence of the will. 

8®. Every external action which is directed on the body of the 
living torpedo, and which determines the discharge, is transmitted 
by the nerves of the irritated point to the electric lobe of the brain. 

4®. Every irritation directed on the fourth lobe, or its nerves, pro- 
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duces no other phenomenon than the electric discharge. This lobe 
and its nerves may therefore be called electric lobes and nerves, as we 
nerves of sensation, nerves of motion, nerves qf organic life. 

6*. The electric current which acts on the lobe or its electric 
nerves, produces only the discharge of the oi^an, and this action of 
the currrent remains longer than that of all other stimulants. • 

(660) The gymnotus is another fish possessed of electrical pro¬ 
perties ; it is a native of the warmer regions of America and Africa, 
inhabiting large rivers, especially those of Su3rinam. In Africa it 
chiefly occurs in the branches of the Senegal. It is so named from 
the absence of the dorsal fin. There ore several spedes, all inhabit¬ 
ing fresh-water lakes and rivers; but one species alone is electrical. 
In general aspect it very much resembles an eel,—^the body is smooth, 
without scales (a peculiarity of all electrical fishes), a long ventral 
fin extends from just behind the head to the very extremity of the 
tail; around the mouth are many papillm lodged in crypts, which are 
merely mucous glands. The mouth is armed with sharp teeth, and 
projecting into it are numerous fringes, which, from their vascularity, 
doubtless serve a purpose in respiration. The oesophagus is short, 
terminating in a capacious stomach with thick rugose parietes. The 
rest of the alimentaiy canal is short, doubled on itself, and terminates 
in the cloaca, which is situated in the mesial line, a few inches from 
the under jaw. The whole cavity of the abdomen is not more tlian 
seven inches long, and contained, in the female specimen examined 
by Dr. Letheby, besides the alimentary canal, ovai^es filled w ith ova 
of a bright orange colour, the heart, the liver, and upper i>art of the 
air bladder. The rest of the animal is made up of the electrical 
organs and muscles of progression, together with an air sac, which 
runs beneath the spine the whole length of its body. The Gymnotus 
WM first described by Kicher, in 1677, and its anatomical structure 
by Mr. Hunter, in the 63rd and 65th volumes of the Philosophical 
Transactions. The electric organs consist of alternations of different 
substances, and%ire most abundantly supplied by nerves; their too 
frequent use is succeeded by debility and death. That these organs 
are not essential to the animals, is proved by their thriving after they 
have been removed. 

Fig. 230 represents a copy of Hunter’s engraving of the gymnotus, 
in which the skin is removed to show the structure: a represents 
the lower surface of the head; e the cavity of the belly; h the anus; 
e the back, where the skin remains; g g the fin along the lower edge 
of the fish; e e the lateral muscles of this fin, removed and laid back 
with the skin to expose the small organs; I part of the muscle left 
in its place; ff the large elec^cal organ hhh the small electrical 
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Fig. 230. 



organs \ mm m tlie substance wbicb separates tbe two organs; and 
n the place where the substance is removed. These ^organs occupy 
nearly one-half of the part of the flesh in which they are placed, and 
form more than one-third of the whole fish. There are two pairs, of 
electrical organs of different sizes, and placed on difierent sides; the 
large one,./^ occupies the whole of the lower and lateral part of the 
fish constituting the thickness of its fore-part, and extending from 
the abdomen to near one end of the tail, where it terminates nearly 
in a point. The two organs are separated at the upper part by the 
muscles of the back, at the lower part by tjie mid^e partition, and 
by the air-bag at the middle part. The lesser organ stretches along 
the lower edge of the fish, and nearly as far as the other, terminating 
almost insensibly near the end of the tail. The two small organs 
are separated from each other by the middle muscle and by the bones 
in which the fins are articulated. The large organ may be seen by 
merely removing the skin, which adheres to it by a loose cellular 
membrane; but in order to see the small organ, the long row of small 
muscles which move the fin must be removed. The electrical organs 
consist of two parts, viz., flat partitions or septa, and thin plates or 
membranes intersecting them transversely. The septa are thin 
parallel membranes, stretching in the direction of the fish’s length, 
and as broad as the semi-diameter of the animal’s body. The septa 
vary in length, some of them being as long as the whole body. In 
a fish two feet four inches long, the distance of the septa was nearly 
half an inch; and in the broadest part of the organ, which was one 
and a quarter inch, there were thirty-four septs. In the small organs 
the septa have a somewhat serpentine direction. They are only the 
fiftieth of an inch distant, and there are fourteen septa in tbe breadth 
of the organ, which is half an inch. The very thin plates which 
intersect the septa have their breadth equal to the distance between 
any two septa. ‘ There is a regular series of these plates from one 
end of any two septa to the other end, 240 of them occupying a 
single inch.* 

* The anatomical structure of the gymnotus has more recently been studied 
by Dr. Letheby. See his paper in the Proceedings of the London Electrioal 
Society, p. 367. 
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(661) The gjnmoti abound in the large rivers of South America, 
the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Meta; but the force of the cur¬ 
rents and the depth of the water prevent them £rom being caught 
by the Indians. They see these fish less frequently than they feel 
shocks from them when swimming or bathing in the river. In the 
Llanos, particularly in the environs of Calabozo, between the farms 
of Morichal and the Upper and Lower Missions, the basins of stagnant 
water and the confluents*of the Orinoco (the Eio Guarico and the 
Canos Eastro,«Berito, and Paloma), are filled with electric eels. 

(662) The following graphic account of the capture of this fish is 
taken from Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoctial Begions of 
America (Bohn’s edition, vol. ii. p. 114)j “We wished at first to 
make our experiments in the house we inhabited at Calabozo; but 
the dread of the shocks caused by the gymnoti is so great and so 
exaggerated among the common people, that during three days we 
could not obtain one, though they are easily caught, and we had pro¬ 
mised the Indiai^ two piastres for every strong and vigorous fish. 
This fear of the Indians is the more extraordinary as they do not 
attempt to adopt precautions in which they profess to have great 
confidence. When interrogated on the eflect of the trembladores, 
they* never fail to tell the Whites that they may be touched with 
impunity while you are chewing tobacco. This supposed influence 
of tobacco on animal electricity is as general on the continent of 
South America as the belief among mariners of the effect of garlic 
mid cotton on the magnetic needle. 

“ Impatient of waiting, and having obtained very uncertain results 
from an electric eel which had been brought to us alive, but much 
enfeebled, we repaired to the Cano de Bera, to make omr experiments 
in the open air and at the edge of the water. To catch the gynmoti 
with nets is very difficult, on account of the extreme agility of the 
fish, which bury themselves in the mud. The Indiana, therefore, told 
us that they would fish with horses. We found it difficult to form 
an idea of this extraordinary manner of fishing, but wo soon saw our 
guides return from the savannah, which they had been scouring for 
wild horses and mules. They brought about thirty with them, which 
they forced to enter the pool. 

“ The extraordinary noise caused by the horses’ hoofs makes the 
fish issue from the mud, and excites them to the attack. These yel¬ 
lowish and livid eels, resembling large aquatic serpents, swim on the 
surface of the water, and crowd under the beUies of the horses and 
mules. A contest between animals of so different an organization 
presents a very striking spectacle. The Indians, provided with 
haipoons and long slender reeds, surround the pool closely; some 
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climb up the trees, the branches of which extend horizontally over the 
surface of the water. By their wild cries and the length of their reeds, 
they prevent the horses from running away and reaching the bank of 
, tho pool. The eels, stunned by the noise, defend themselves by the 
I'^eated discharge of their electric batteries. For a long interval 
they seem likely to be victorious. Several horses sink beneath the 
violence of the invisible strokes which they receive from all sides in 
organs the most essential to life; and stunned by the force and 
frequency of the shocks, they disappear under the water. Others 
panting, with mane erect and haggard eyes expressing anguish and 
dismay, raise themselves and endeavour to flee from the storm by 
which they are overtaken. They are driven back by the Indians into 
the middle of the water, but a small number succeed in eluding the 
active vigilance of the fisherman. These regain the shore, stumbling 
at every step, and stretch themselves on the sand, exhausted with 
fatigue, and with limbs benumbed by the electric shocks of the 
gymnoti. 

“ In less than five minutes two of our horses are drowned. The 
eel being five feet long, and pressing itself against the belly of the 
horses, makes a discharge along the whole extent of its electric organ. 

It attacks at once the heart, the intestines, and the cfeliac fold of the 
abdominal nerves. It is natural that the efiect felt by the horses 
should be more powerful than that produced upon man by the touch 
of the same fish at only one of his extremities. The horses are 
probably not killed, but only stunned. They are drowned from the 
impossibility of rising amid the prolonged struggle between the 
other horses and the eels. 

“We had little doubt that the fishing would terminate by killing 
successively all the animals engaged; but by degrees the impetuosity 
of this unequal contest diminished, and the w'ounded Gymnoti dis¬ 
persed. They require a long rest and abundant nourishment to 
repair the galvanic force which they have lost. The mules and horses 
appear less frightened: their manes are no longer bristled, and their 
eyes express less dread. The gymnoti approach timidly the edge of 
the marsh, where they are taken by means of small harpoons fastened 
to long cords. When the cords are very dry, the ^Indians feel no 
shock in raising the fish into the air. In a few minutes we had five 
large eels, most of which were but slightly wounded. Some others 
were taken, by the same means, towards evening.” 

(663) These eels measured from five feet to five feet three inches 
in length. They were of a fine olive-gteen colour, the under part of* 
the head being yellow, mingled with red. Two rows of small yellow 
spots were placed symmetrically along the back from the head to the 
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end of the tail; each spot contained an excretory aperture, in conse¬ 
quence of which the skin of the animul was constantly covered with 
a mucous matter, which conducts Electricity twenty or thirty times 
better than pure water. The shock from a very large and strongly- 
irritated gymnotus, Humboldt describes as being ‘*more dreadful 
than that from a large Leyden jar.” By imprudently placing both of 
his feet on an eel just taken out of the water, he received a stroke 
which alfected him during the rest of the day with a violent pain in 
the knees, and in almost every joint. The sensation caused by. feeble 
shocks was analogous to that painful twitching produced by the con¬ 
tact of two heterogeneous metals with a wounded surface. 

(664) The electric action of the fish depends entirely on its will. 
It does not keep its electric organs always charged, and it can direct 
its action towards the point where it feels itself most strongly irri¬ 
tated. When two persons insulated, or otherwise, hold each other’s 
hands, and only one of these persons touches the fish with the hand, 
either naked or armed with metal, the shock is moat commonly felt 
by both at once. Occasionally, however, in the most severe shocks, 
the person who comes into immeduite contact w’ith the fish alone 
feels them. Humboldt could not obtain a spark from the body of 
the fish by irritating it for a long time during the night in perfect 
darkness. It had been stated by Schilling that the gymnotus ap¬ 
proaches the magnet involuntarily. Humboldt did not find this to 
be the case, neither could he discover any phenomena of attraction 
or repulsion by employing the most delicate electrometer. 

(665) The gymnoti are held in dread and detestation by the 
natives. They furnish, indeed, when divested of their electric 
organs pretty good food, but they destroy other fish, and are gene- 
rallV the sole inhabitants of the ponds and pools in which they are 
found. All the inhabitants of the waters dread their society; they 
are avoided even by alligators and lizards; tortoises and frogs speedily 
desert the pools in which they reside. It became necessary to change 
the direction of a road near XJritncu, because the electric eels were* 
so numerous in one river that every year they killed a great number 
of mules as they forded the river with their burdens. (Uwnholdt.) 

(066) A fine specimen of the gymnotus (Fig. 231 being a correct 
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representation) was for some time in the possession of jbhe proprietors 
of the Gallery of Practical Science in Adelaide Street. It was brought 
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to this country by Mr. Porter, and deposited in the Gallery 'In 
August, 1838, where it remained in a healthy and vigorous condition 
till March 14th, 1842, when it died &om the effects of a rupture of a 
blood-vessel consequent upon expansion of the ovarium. 

The length of this fish was forty inches. At first it was fed with 
blood, which was nightly put into the water, which was changed for 
fresh water in the morning; subsequently it was supplied with small 
fish, such as gudgeons, carp, and perch, one of which, on an average, 
it consumed daily. • 

(067) It may not be uninteresting to give a brief account of some 
of the experiments made by Dr. Paraday with this fish, the results 
having afibrded every proof of the identity of its power with common 
Electricity.* 

Ist, Shock .—This was very powerful when one hand was placed on 
the body near the head, and the other near the tail. When the dry 
hands grasped metallic conductors in contact with the fish, scarcely 
any shock was felt; but when the hands were vretted, smart shocks 
were experienced. 

2nd, Galvanometer .—A pair of collectors were thus constructed: a 
plate of copper, eight inches long by two inches and a half wide, was 
bent into a saddle shape, that it might pass over the fish, and enclose 
a certain extent of the back and sides, and a thick copper wire was 
brazed to it, to convoy the electric force to the experimental appara¬ 
tus ; a jacket of sheet caoutchouc was put over the saddle, the edges 
projecting at the bottom and the ends; the ends were made to con¬ 
verge so as to fit in some degree the body of the fish, and the bottom 
edges were made to spring against any horizontal surface on which 
the saddles were placed. The part of the wire liable to be in the 
water was covered with caoutchouc. 

By causing the fish to send a powerful discharge tlirough these 
coUectg^s, a galvanometer of no great delicacy being included in the 
circuit, a deflection of the needle amounting to 30° was produced; 
the deflection was constantly in a given direction, the electric current 
being alvrays from the anterior parts of the animal through the gal¬ 
vanometer wire to the posterior parts. The former were, therefore, 
for the time, externally positive, and the latter negative. 

(068) Making a Magwt .—^When a little helix, containing twenty- 
two feet of silked wire wound on a quill, was put into the circuit, 
and an annealed steel needle placed in the helix, the needle became 
a magnet, and the direction of its polarity in every case indicated a 
current from the anterior to the posterior parts of the gymnotus 
through the conductors used. 

* Experimental Besearohea, 15th Series. 
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(669) Chemical Decomposition. —Polar decomposition of iodide of 
potassium was obtained by moistening three or four folds of paper in 
the solution, placing them between a platinum plate and the end of a 
platinum wire, connected respectively with the two saddle conductors. 
Whenever the wire was in conjunction with the conductor at the 
fore part of the gymnotus, iodine appeared at its extremity; but 
when connected with the other conductor, none was evolved at the 
place on the paper where it before appeared. By this test Dr. 
Faraday compared the middle part of the fish with other portions 
before and behind it, and found that the conductor A, which being 
applied to the middle, was negative to the conductor B applied to 
the anterior parts, was, on the contrary, positive to it when B was 
applied to places near the tail. So that, within certain limits, the 
condition of the fish externally at the time of the shock appears to 
be such that any given part is negative to other parts anterior to it, 
and positive to such as are behind it. 

(670) Evolution of Heat. —The experiments were not decisive on 
this point, as might be expected; the instrument employed was a 
Harris’s thcrmo-electrometer.* 

(671) Sparh. —The electric spark was first obtained in the follow* 
ing manner; A good magneto-electric coil, with a core of soft iron 
wire, had one extremity made fast to the end of one of the saddle 
collectors, and the other fixed to a new steel file; another file was 
made fast to the end of the other collector. One person then rubbed 
the point of one of these files over the face of the other, whilst 
another person put the collectors over the fish, and endeavoured to 
excite it to action. By the friction of the files contact was made 
and broken very frequently; and the object was to catch the moment 
of the current through the wire and helix, and by breaking contact 
during the current to make the Electricity sensible as a spark. The 
spark was obtained four times; a revolving steel plate, cut Jil^fashion 
on its Biurface, was afterwards substituted for the lower file; and for 
the upper file, wires of iron, copper, and silver, with all of w^hich the 
spark was obtained. 

In subsequent experiments the spark was obtained directly 

* Mr. Oassiot, however, by employing an electrometer of peculiar construction, 
having, instead of one straight wire, two separate wires, one of fine silver and the 
other of fine platinum, made under the personal inspection of Sir William Harris, 
has succeeded in developing the heeting power of the gymnotus. In the first 
experiment (made on the filst ot May, 1839), the circuit was completed through 
the platinum wire, when the liquid in the electrometer rose one degree. 

In the second experiment the circuit was completed through the silver wire, 
when the liquid rose two degrees. 
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between fixed Burfaces, tbe inductive coil being removed, and only 
short wires used. The apparatus employed was a ^ass globe, 
through the upper cap of which a coppeu wire, slightly bent at its 
lower extremity, and carrying a slip of gold leaf, was passed; a 
similar wire terminating with a brass ball within the globe was 
passed through the lower cap. The gold leaf and brass ball wer^ 
brought into all but actual contact, and when the wires were con* 
nected with the saddle collectors, and the fish provoked to discharge 
a current of Electricity, the gold leaf was attracted to the ball, and a 
spark passed.* 

(672) When the shock is strong, it is like that of a large Leyden 
battery charged to a low degree, or that of a good voltaic battery of 
perhaps one hundred or more pairs of plates, of which the circuit is 
completed for a moment only; and great as is the force of a single 
discharge, the fish is able to give a double, and even a triple shock, 
wdth scarcely a sensible interval of time. Dr. Faraday endeavoured 
to form some idea of the qmniily of Electricity, by connecting a 
large Leyden battery with two brass balls above three inches in 
diameter placed seven inches apart in a tube of water, so that they 
might represent the parts of the gymnotus to which the collectors 
had been applied; but to lower the intensity of the discharge, eight 
inches in length of six-fold wetted string were interposed elsewhere 
in the circuit, this being found necessary to prevent the easy occur¬ 
rence of the spark at the ends of the collectors when they were 
applied to the water near to the balls, as they had been before to the 
fish. Being thus arranged, when the battery was strongly charged 
and discharged, and the hands put into the water near the balls, a 
shock was felt much resembling that from the fish ; and though the 
experiments have no pretension to accuracy, yet as the tension could 
be in some degree imitated by reference to the more or less ready 
production of a spark, and after that, the shock be used to indicate 
whether the quantity was about the same. Dr. Faraday thought that 
it may be concluded that a single medium discharge of the fish was 
at least equal to the Electricity of a Leyden battery of fifteen jars, 

* It was Mr. Gaaaiot, we believe, who first obtained attractions of gold leaves in 
the following manner:— 

A common glass tumbler, having two small holes drilled on each side, was 
inverted on a wooden stand: two copper wires, with small brass balls attached, 
were passed through the holes; to each ball a strip of gold leaf was fixed about 
1 inch long and ? of an inch wide: the leaves being placed parallel to each other, 
were then approximated to within about or of ito inch. On making contact 
with the eel, the leaves were not only attracted, but were actually fused, scintil¬ 
lating in the most beautiful manner. « 
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contaming 3,500 equare inches of glass coated on both sides, and 
charged to its highest degree. 

(673) Numerous other interesting experiments were made by Dr. 
Faraday with this fine specimen of the gymnotus, from all of which 
it was rendered evident that all the water, and all the conducting 
matter around the fish, through which a discharge circuit can in any 
way be completed, is filled at the moment with circulating electric 
power, and this slate might bo easily represented by drawing the 
lines of inductive action upon it. In the case of a gymnotus sur¬ 
rounded equally in all directions by water, these would resemble ge¬ 
nerally in disposition the magnetic curves of a magnet, having the 
same straight or curved shape as the animal, i. e., provided he, in 
such cases employed, as may be expected, his four electric organs at 
once. That all the conducting matter around the fish is filled at the 
moment with circulating electric power, was proved by the fact, that 
a number of persons all dipping their hands at the same time into 
the tub, the diameter of which was forty-six inches, received a shock 
of greater or less intensity according as they were more or. less 
favourably situated with regard to the direction of the current. 

(674) The gymnotus can stun and kill fish which are in very 
various positions to its otvti body. Dr. Faraday describes the be¬ 
haviour of the eel on one occasion when he saw it eat, as follows: 
A live fish, about five inches in length, caught not half a minute 
before, was dropped into the tub. The gymnotus instantly turned 
round in such a manner as to form a coil enclosing the fish, the latter 
representing a diameter across it: a shock passed, and there in an 
instant was the fish struck motionless, as if by lightning, in the 
midst of the water, its side floating to the light. The gymnotus 
made a turn or two to look for its prey, which having found, he 
bolted, and then went searching about for more. Living as this 
animal does in the midst of such a good conductor as water, it seems 
at first surprising that it can sensibly electrify anything; but in fact 
it is the very conducting power of the water which favours and 
increases the shock by moistening the skin of the animal, through 
which the gymnotus discharges its battery. This is illustrated by 
the fate of a gymnotus which had been caught and confined for the 
purpose of transmission to this country. Notwithstanding its won¬ 
derful powers, it was destroyed by a water-rat, and when we consider 
the perfect manner in which the body of the rat is insulated, and 
that even when he dives beneath the water not a particle of the 
liquid adheres to him,' we shall not feel surprised at the catas¬ 
trophe. 

(675) The gymnotus appears to be sensible when he has shocked 
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an animal, being made conscious of it, probablj, by tbe mechanical 
impuhe he receives, caused by the spasms into which he is thrown. 
"V^^en Dr. Faraday touched him with his hands, he gave him shock 
after shock; but when he touched him with glass rods, or insulated 
conductors, ho gave one or two shocks felt by others having their 
hands in at a distance, but then ceased to exert the influence, as if 
made aware it had not the desired effect. Again, when he was 
touched with the conductor several times for experiment on the gal¬ 
vanometer, &c., and appeared to be languid or indifferent, and not 
willing to give shocks, yet, being touched by the hands, they, by con¬ 
vulsive motion, informed him that a sensitive thing was present, and 
ho as quickly showed his power and willingness to astonish the 
experimenter. 

(676) In these most wonderful animals, then, we behold the power 
of converting the nervous into the electric force. Is the converse of 
this possible ? Possessing, as we do, an electric power far beyond 
that of the fish itself, is it irrational or unphilosophical to anticipate 
the time when we shall be able to re-convert«the electric into the 
nervous force ? Seebeck taught us how to commute heat into Elec¬ 
tricity, and Peltier, more recently, has shown us how to convert 
Electricity into heat. By GErsted we were shown how to convert 
the electric into the magnetic force, and Faraday has the honour of 
having added the other member of the full relation, by re-acting back 
again and converting magnetic into electric force. 

(677) The following are the experiments suggested by Faraday, as 
being rational in their performance and promising in anticipation;— 

1°. If a gymnotus or torpedo has been fiitigued by frequent exer¬ 
tion of the electric organs, would the sending of currents of similar 
force to those he emits, or of other degrees of force, either conti¬ 
nuously or intcrnuttiugly, in the same direction as those he sends 
forth, restore him his powrers and strength more rapidly than if he 
were left to his natural repose ? 

2®. Woidd sending currents through, in the contrary direction, 
exhaust the animal rapidly ? 

3“. "When, in the torpedo, a current is sent in the natural direc¬ 
tion, i. c., from below upwards, through the organ on one side of the 
fish, will it excite the organ on the other side into action ? or if sent 
through in the contrary direction, will it produce the same, or any 
effect on that organ ? 

4“. Will it do so if the nerves proceeding to the organ or organs 
be tied ? and will it do so after the animal has been so far exhausted 
by previous shocks, as to be unable to throwr the organ into action in 
any, or in a similar, degree of his own will ? 
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(678) It is for the physiologist to pursue this inquiiy: to him it 
belongs to connect these two branches of physical philosophy, a 
minute acquaintance with practical anatomy being quite as indis¬ 
pensable as a thorough knowledge of the laws of Electricity. “ Never, 
however,” as Daniell observes, “was there a more tempting field 6f 
research, or a higher reward offered for its successful cultivation, 
than that Which is presented by animal Electricity'^ 

(679) In the autumn of 1839, Professor Schoenbein of Bale, went 
through a series of experiments with the London gj-mnotus, and 
obtained results entirely in accordance with those just described. 
One fact, how'ever, was observed during the decomposition of iodide 
of potassium which greatly surprised those who witnessed it. At 
the instant when the paper, impregnated with the iodide, was |)ut in 
communication with the fish, a visible spark w’as observed: this spark 
did not occur every time, but in an exceptional manner, although the 
experiments were repeated in circumstances as similar as possible. 
“ So far as I myself have been able to observe,” says Schoenbein, “ we 
never obtain a spark, either at the moment when we complete the 
circuit of a galvanic pile, by means of an electrolytic body, or at the 
moment when this latter is put out of the action of the current. I 
dare not, then, express an opinion upon the nature and cause of the 
phenomenon just mentioned, especially as I fear to decide whether 
the spark really occurred at the opening of the circuit, or at the 
instant of its being closed.” 

(680) In summing up some exceedingly interesting remarks on 
the electrical powers of the gymnotus,* Schoenbein declares it to be 
hi« opinion that the true cause of the phenomena is still completely 
obscure, and must neither be sought for in the physical or chemical 
constitution, nor in a fixed organization of certain parts of the 
animal; but that there exists, without our being able, at present to 
determine how, an intimate connection betvreen the vital actions 
dependent on the will of the fish, and the physical phenomena w'hich 
these vital actions produce. Until we know more exactly the nature 
of Electricity, we shall be unable to detect this intimate relation 
which exists between electric and vital action, until,we know whether 
Electricity is only a particular condition of what we call matter, or 
whether it arises from particular vibrations of the ether, or, in fine, 
whether like gravity it must be regarded as a primitive and specific 
force of nature. So long as we are without an exact idea of what 
Electricity is, the different modes of its development will, of course, 
be incomprehensible to us, and we shall scarcely be able to say any- 


• Proc. Load. Elect. Soc. p. 133. 
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tfiing upon the cause of animal EIectricit 7 , even though anatomists 
and physiologists should have very carefully studied the structure of 
the fish, and should have made us most intimately acquainted with 
all its fibres and its most minute nerves.’* 

(681) Fig. 232 is an engraving of another electrical fish, the 

Fig. 232. 



Silurus Electricus. It is about twenty inches long, and is found in 
the Senegal, the Niger, and the Nile. Its flesh is an article of food, 
and its skin is used as a medicine. The shock is distinctly felt when 
it is laid on one hand, and touched by a metallic rod held in the 
other. Its electrical organs, according to M. Greoffrey, are much less 
complicated than those of other electrical fishes. Other known 
electrical fishes are the Tetraodon Electricus, found in cavities of the 
coral rocks in Johanna, one of the Canary Islands, and also in the 
American seas; the TricMarus Electricus, which inhabits the Indian 
seas; several others have been met with, but not hitherto accurately 
described. 


Electricity of Plants. 

(682) It was long ago announced by Pouillct {Pogg. Ann. xi. 430), 
that during the process of vegetation Electricity Was excited, but the 
conclusions of this Electrician w'ere not confirmed by the experiments 
of Heiss {Pogg. Ixxix. 288). Becqucrcl more recently {Compt. 
Pend. xxxi. 633) observed various electric actions in growing plants, 
w'hich, however, he ascribed to a chemical origin.. The latest investi¬ 
gations are those of Wartmann {Bihliothegue TTniverselle de Geneva, 
Dec. 1850) and of Buff {Phil. Mag., If. 8., vol. vii., p. 122). The 
following are the conclusions to which the first arrived after an 
investigation continued for tw'o years 

1. ° Electric currents are to be detected in all parts of vegetables 
but those furnished with isolating substances, old bark, &c., &c. 

2. “ These currents occur at all times and seasons, and even when 
the portion examined is separated from the body of the plant, as long 
as it continues moist. 

3. ® In the roots, stems, branches, petioles, and peduncles, there 
exists a central descending, and a peripherical ascending current; 
Wartmann calls them axial currents. 

4. ® On connecting, by means of the galvanometer, the layers of 
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tbe stem where the liber and the albumum touch, either with the 
most central parts (pith and perfect wood) or with the most external 
parts (young bark), lateral currents passing from these layers to 
surrounding parts have been detected. 

5. ** In the leaf the current passes from the lamina to the nerves, 
as well as’to the central parts of the petiole and the stalk. 

6. ® In the flowers the currents are feeble.* They are very marked 
in the succulent fruits, and in some kinds of grain; the currents 
from fruits proceeding in most cases from the superficial parts to the 
adjacent organs. The strength of the current depends on the 
season, they are greatest in the spring, when the plant is bathed in 
sap. 

7. ® Currents can also be detected proceeding from the plant to the 
soil, which is thus positive with relation to it, and currents are also 
manifested when two distinct plants are placed in the circuit of the 
rheometer. 

(683) These experiments have been repeated and confirmed by 
Becquerel (Comptea RenJhts, Nov. 4th, 1850). He ascertained par¬ 
ticularly the determination of electrical currents from the pith and 
the wood to the bark, which shows that the earth in the act of vege¬ 
tation continually acquires an excess of positive Electricity and the 
parenchyma of the bark, and a part of the wood an excess of negative 
Electricity, which is transmitted to the air by means of the. vapour of 
exhaled water; and the opposite electric states of vegetables and the 
earth give reason to think that from the enormous vegetation in 
certaia parts of the globe, they must exert some influence on the 
electric phenomena of the atmosphere. 

(684) Buff objects to the conclusions of Wartmann and Becquerel 
on the ground that the platinum wires employed by these electricians 
exhibit, when in contact with the liquids in the plants, different 
degrees of electric excitation, and the sum or the difference, of these 
actions must of necessity change the quantity, and perhaps, also, the 
quality, of the original action due to the plant alone/> Hence he con¬ 
siders that the question, whether plants, in their, natural condition 
and during their free growth, discharge Electricity, is not answered 
by th^ experiments. 

The method he adopted was altogether different. Two beakers 
were filled to the depth of half an inch with mercury, and then with 
water; the plant to be examined had its roots placed in one and its 
leaves in the other. Two platina wires, hermetically sealed into 
glass tubes, exposing a few lines at the end, were immersed in the 
mercury of each beaker, and connected with the galvanometer. The 
following general results were obtained: " The roots and all the inte- 
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rior parts of the plaats filled with sap, are in a permanently negative 
condition, while the moist or moistened surface of the fresh branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits are permanently positively electric.” The 
dirdotion of the current was always from the roots to the leaves, and 
(in parts of plants) from the place of severance to the external sur¬ 
face of the leaves; evmi scratching a leaf had the efiect of determining 
a current from the wounded to the entire portion. 


I I 2 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THEEMO-BLECTEICITT. 

In tho ye^r 1821, Professor Seebeck, of Berlin, made the capital 
discoveiy that electric currents may be excited in all metallic bodies 
by disturbing the equilibrium of temperature, the essential conditions 
being that the extremities should be in opposite states as regards 
temperature. His apparatus was remarkably simple: it consisted of 
two different metals (antimony and bismuth were found the most 
efficient), soldered together at their extremities and formed into 
frames of either a circular or a rectangular figure. Electricity 
was excited by the application of heat to the places at whicli the 
metals were united, and was evinced by the disturbance of the 

astatic magnetic needle balanced on a point, 
situated between the extremities. Eig. 233 
shows the disposition of the apparatus. The 
best effect is produced by heating one of the 
compound comers by the flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and cooling tfie opposite comer by 
wrapping a few folds of filtering paper roimd 
it and moistening it with ether. Pouillet’s 
arrangement. Fig. 234, consists of a stout 
cylindrical bar of bismuth bent twice at right 
angles with soldered copper wires attached to 
the ends communicating with a contrivance 
on the stand for completing the electric 

circuit in any direction. 

Fig. (235) shows another mode of arranging the metals: e c ia a 

ootf 


Fig. 234. 


plate of copper, the ends of which are bent at right angles and 
soldered to the. plate of bismuth i a magnetic needle is balanced in 
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the interior of the circuit. The apparatus being placed in the mag¬ 
netic meridian, one of the junctions of the metals is heated by a 
spirit-lamp, the needle is immediately deflected showing the passage 
of all electric current in the direction of the arrow head, i. e., from 
the hot to the cold end. 

In Fig. 236 two frames, composed of platinum and Pig. 236. 
silver wires, are represented delicately poised on the 
poles of a horse-shoe magnet, a spirit-lamp being 
placed between them, the flame of which causes the 
circulation of thermo-electric currents in the wires, as 
evinced by their rotation round the poles of the 
magnet. 

(685) Experiments have shown that the thermo¬ 
electric properties of metals have no connection with 
their galvanic relations or their power of conducting heat or Elec¬ 
tricity ; neither do they accord either with their speciflc gravities or 
atomic weights. In forming a thermo-electric series, it is desirable 
to combine an extreme positive with an extreme negative metal. 

The subjoined table by Professor Gumming exhibits a series. 
When any of these metals are heated at their point of junction, 
electrical currents are developed in ^uch a manner that each metal 
becomes positive to all below and negative to all above it in the test; 
and the reverse order is observed if the point of junction be cooled. 



Thenno-electrio 

Volts series 

Series of condnetors— 

eeriec. 

1>7 acids. 

of Electricity. 

of host. 

Galena 

Potassium 

Silver 

Silver 

Bismuth 

Barium 

Copper 

Gold 

Merctiry 1 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tin 

Nickel ) 

Cadmium 

Gold \ 

Copper 

Platinum 

Tin 

Brass X 

Platinum 

Palladium 

Iron 

Zinc ) 

Iron 

Cobalt 1 

Bismuth 

Tin 

Lead 

Manganese ) 

Antimony 

Platinum 


Tin 

Lead 

Palladium 


Lead 

Copper 

Iron 


Brass 

Silver 



Bhodium * 

Palladium 



Gold 

Tellurium 



Copper 

Gold 



Silver 

Charcoal 



Zinc 

Platinum 



Cadmium 

Iridium 



Charcoal 1 

Bhodium 

■ 


Plumbago ] 




Iron 




Arsenic 




Antimony 

• 
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(686) Many trials have been made to construct tbermor-eledtric 
piles, that would operate in a manner similar to the admirable instru¬ 
ment for which we are indebted to the genius of Yolta. It i^pears 
that the labours of MM. Nobili and Mellon! were first crowned with 
the greatest success. These two philosophers constructed conjointly 
a thermo-electric pile, with which they made some very interesting 
Fig. 287. experiments on radiant heat. The pile, Pigs. 237, 
238, was composed of fifty small bars of bismuth and 
^ antimony, placed parallel side by side, forming one 
prismatic bundle thirty millimetres'* long, and some¬ 
thing less in diameter. The two terminal faces were 
blackened. The bars of bismuth, which succeeded 
alternately to those of antimony, were soldered at their extremities 
Fig. 238. to the latter metal, and separated at every 

other part of their surfaces, by some insulating 
substance, such as silk or paper. The first and 
last bars had each a copper wire which termi¬ 
nated in a peg of the same metal passing through 
a piece of ivory, fixed in a ring. The space 
between this ring and the elements of the pile 
was filled vrith some insulating substance. The 
loose extremities of the two wires were con¬ 
nected with the ends of the wire of a galvano¬ 
meter which indicated by the motion of the needle when the tempera¬ 
ture of the farthest face of the pile was above or below that of the other. 

In Pig. 239 is a representation of this thermo-electric pile, as 
arranged by Mellon! for his experiments on radiant heat: t, a brass 
cylinder containing the compound bars, having the wires from the 




poles connected with the galvanometer, which, as the thermo-current 


* A metro ia 39*37 inchea; a decimetre 3*9 mchea; a centimetre 0*39 mches ; 
and a millimetre 0*039 inches. 
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has but litfcle intensitf, sbould consist of a few coils of pj^tty stout 
copper wire. The extremities of the bars at I being exposed to any 
source of radiant heat, such as the copper cylinder i«heated by the 
lamp while the temperature of the other extremity of the bars 
remains unchanged, a current of Electricity passes through the wires 
from the poles of the pile and causes the needle of the galvanometer 
to be deflected. The quantity of Electricity circulating increases in 
proportion to the difference of the temperature cff the two ends; that 
is, in proportion to the quantity of heat fldling on ^ anil the effect oi 
this current of Electricity on the needle, or the deviation produced, 
is proportional to the quantity of Electricity circulating, and con¬ 
sequently to the heat itself—at least Melloni found this correspond¬ 
ence to be exact through the whole are from zero to twenty degrees, 


when the needle is truly astatic. The deli- 
cac>^of this apparatus is such, that, according 
to Nobili, it is capable of measuring a differ¬ 
ence of temperature of tsW of a degree. 

(687) Thenno-piles are now constructed 
by soldering together at their alternate edges 
bars of antimony and bismuth, vrith squares 
of card-board or thick paper intervening to 
prevent contact, the terminal metals being 
furnished with wires for the convenience of 
connection. 

(688) Fig. 240 is a representation of 
Locke’s convenient form of the thermo¬ 
electric battery. It is composed of from 30 
to 100 series of bars of antimony and bismuth 
soldered together at their extremities, and 
placed in a metallic cylinder which is then 
filled with plaster of Paris, leaving merely 
the extremities of the bars exposed. The 
first bar of bismuth is connected with one 


Fig. 240. 




mercury cup, and the last antimony bar with 
the other cup. The instrument is put in 
action by placing it in a vessel of ice, and 
then laying the hot iron plate on the top. 

Fig. 241 is Professor Cumming’s stellar- 
form thermo-electric composite battery. It 
is composed of a series of forty pairs of iron 
and copper wires, formed in radial lines on a 
circular card-board. The battery is excited 
by the radiation of a heated body, placed 


Fig. 24L 
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opposite thp central junctions, while, at the same time, the exterior 
parts of the wire*&ame are screened from the influence of the calorific 
rays by a polished reflecting screw. 

Fig. 242. Pig. 242 is Professor Dove’s 

composite thermo-battery for 
constant currents. It consists 
of a horizontal half-cylinder of 
wood covered with 100 pairs of 
iron and platinum wires, which 
touch its periphery in such a 
manner that all the iron wires 
are situated in a right-handed 
ball, the platinum wires in a left- 
handed spiral. The elevation of temperature at the junction of the 
united pairs is efiected by the oil or water contained in the obioug 
trough being heated by a spirit lamp. 



Fig. 243. 



Fig. 243 represents Tan der A''oort’s 
thermo-electric combination, consisting 
of eighteen pairs of bismuth and anti¬ 
mony prismatic rods united alternately 
by solder, and fixed in a mahogany box 
by plaster of Paris, leaving tljc two 
extremities of the metals exposed to 
be acted on by unequal temperatures. 
To use it, the lower end is placed in 
a freezing mixture, and boiling oil or water is placed on the tup. 

Wjjtkins’s massive thermo-electric 
pile is shown in Pig 244. It con¬ 
sists of an association of square 
bismuth and antimony plates, alter¬ 
nately soldered together, so as to 
form a composite battery, mounted 
in a frame with the upper and lower 
junctions of the metals exposed. 
"When either ends are slightly ele¬ 
vated or depressed, in regard ^o temperature, the electric 
current is established, and with the radiation of red hot 
iron at one extremity and ice at the other, all the ordinary 
electric phenomena, such as the spark, heat, electro¬ 
magnetic rotations, chemical action, &c., are developed. 

(689) A very ingenious hygrometer, founded on 
thermo-electric principles, was invented by Peltier, Pig. 
245. It consists of a series o£ slender bars of antimony 



Fig. 245. 
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and bismutli, arranged alternately in the form of a crown, and 
metaUically united in pairs: the extreme bars are connected by 
copper wires, with binding screws attached to the stem of the 
support. A platinum dish containing distilled water is placed on 
the points of the compound bars. An electrical current is developed 
by the reduction of temperature, occasioned by the evaporation of 
the water in the capsule, and the deflection of the galvanometer 
caused thereby, may be taken as a measure of the rapidity of 
evaporation, and hence, of the hygrometric state of the atmosphere. 

(G90) It w'as discovered by Peltier that heat is absorbed at the sur¬ 
face of contact of bismuth and antimony in a compound metaUic con¬ 
ductor when Electricity traverses it from the bismuth to the antimony, 
and tlmt heat is generated when the current traverses-it in a contrary 
direction. This is referred to by Joule (Phil. Mag. 1843), as show¬ 
ing how it may bo proved that when an electrical current is continu¬ 
ously produced from a purely thermal source, the quantities of heat 
evolved electrically in the different homogeneous parts of the circuit 
are only compensations for a loss from the junctions of the different 
metals, or that when the effect of the current is entirely thermal, 
there must be just as much heat emitted from the parts not affected 
by the source, as taken from the source. Adie (Phil. Mag. vol. v. 
p. 197,) denies the production of cold under any circumstanecs by 
the electrical current, but the following ingenious experiment of 
Tyndall, who has recently re-investigated the subject (Phil. Mag. 
vol. iv. 1852, p. 419,) seems quite conclusive on the point;— 


Fig. 246. 



B is a curved bar of bismuth with each end of which a bar of 
antimony A A is brought into close contact; in front of the two 
junctures are chambers hollowed out in cork, and filled with mercury. 
A current is sent from the cell B in the direction indicated by the 
arrow; at M it passes from antimony to bismuth, and at M' &om 
bismuth to antimony. Now, if Peltier’s observation be correct, we 
ought to have the mercury at M warmed, and that at M' cooled, by 
the passage of the current. After three minutes’ circulation, the 
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Toltaic chrcuit -sras broken^ and the thermo-test pair A' B' dipped 
into M', the consequent deflection was 38**; and the sense of the 
deflection proved that at M' heat had been absorbed. The needles 
were brought quickly to rest at 0®, and the test pair was dipped into 
M, the consequent deflection was 60®, and the sense of the deflection 
proved that at M heat had been generated. The system of bars 
represented in the figure being imbedded in wood, the junction at M 
was cooled slowly, and would have taken a quarter of an hour* at 
least to assume the temperature of the atmosphere. The voltaic 
current was reversed, and three minutes’ action not only absorbed 
all the heat at M, but generated cold sufficient to drive the needle 
through an arc of 20® on the negative side of 0®, 

It was shown by Lenz (Pogg. Ann. vol. xliv. p. 341), that if two 
bars of bismuth and antimony be soldered across each other at right 
angles, and they be touched with the conducting wires of the battery, 
so that the positive current will have to pass from the bismuth to the 
antimony, a cold sufficient to freeze water may be produced; for if a 
cavity be excavated at the point of contact, and a drop of water 
previously cooled to nearly 32® be placed therein, it will rapidly 
become ice. 

(691) The first account we have of the production of a spark 
from af thermo-electric apparatus, appears in a communication from 
Professor Wheatstone to the London and Edinburgh Philosophical' 
Magazine (voL x. p. 414). The following is the simple statement:— 

The Cav. Antinori, Director of the Museum at Florence, having 
heard that Professor Linari, of the University of Siena, had succeeded 
in obtaining the electric spark from the torpedo by means of an 
electro-dynamic helix and a temporary magnet, conceived that a 
spark might be obtained by applying the same means to the thermo¬ 
electric pile. Appealing to experiment, his anticipations were fully 
realized. No account of the original investigations of Antinori has 
reached, we believe, this country, but Professor Linari, to whpm he 
early communicated the results he had obtained, immediately repeated 
them, and published the following additional observations of his own, 
in UIndicators Sanese, No. 50, Dec. 13,1836. 

1®. “With an apparatus consisting of temporary magnets and 
electro-dynamic spirals, the ■wire of which was five hundred and five 
feet in length, be obtained a brilliant spark from a thermo-electric 
pile, of Nobili’s construction; consisting only of twenty-five elements, 
which was also observed in open day-light. 

2®. “ With a wire eight feet long, coiled into a simple helix, the 
spark constantly appeared in the dark, on breaking contact, at every 
interruption of the current; with a 'wire fifteen inches long, he saw 
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it Beldon^ but diBtmctlj; and with a double pile, even when the wire 
was only eight inches long. In all the above-mentioned cases, the 
spark was observed‘only on breaking contact, however much the 
length of the wire was diminished. 

8®. “The pile, consisting merely of these few elements, readily 
decomposed water, within such restricted limits of temperature as 
those of ice and boiling water. Short wires were employed, having 
oxidable extremities; the hydrogen was sensibly evolved at one of 
the poles, • 

4“. “ A mixture of marine salt moistened with water, and of nitrate 
of silver, being placed between two horizontal plates of gold, com¬ 
municating respectively with the wires of the pile, the latter, after 
having acted on the mixture, gave evident signs of the appearance of 
revivified silver on the plate which was next the antimony. 

5°. “ An unmagnetic needle, placed within a cldse helix, formed by 
the wire of the circuit, was well magnetised by the current. 

6®. “ Under the action of the same current, the phenomenon of 
the palpitation of mercury was distinctly observed.” 

(692) The principal results here stated were verified by Professor 
Wheatstone; ho employed a thermo-electric pile, consisting of thirty- 
three elements of bismuth and antimony, formed into a cylindrical 
bundle, three-fourths of an inch in diameter, and one inch and one- 
fifth in length; the poles of this pile were connected by means of 
two thick wires, with a spiral of copper ribbon, fifty feet in length, 
and one inch and a-half broad, the coils being well insulated by 
brown paper and silk. One face of the pile was heated by means of 
a red-hot iron, brought within a short distance of it; and the other 
face was kept cool by contact with ice. Two stout wires formed the 
communication between the poles of the pile and the spiral, and the 
contact was broken when required in a mercury cup, between one of 
the extremities of the spiral and one of these wires. Whenever 
contact was thus broken, a small but distinct sparh isos seen; it was 
visible even in day-light. Professors Uaniell, Henry, and Bache 
assisted in the experiments, and were all equaUy^satisfied with the 
reality of the appearance. 

At another trial. Professor Wheatstone obtained the spark from 
the same spiral,- connected with a small pile of fifty elements, on 
which occasion Dr. Paraday and Professor Johnston were present. 
On connecting two such piles together, so that the similar poles of 
each were connected with the same wires, the same was seen 
brighter. 

(693) Some experiments on the chemical* action of the thermo¬ 
electric pile, were made anterior to those above described, by Professor 
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Q-. D. Botto, of tte university of Turin, with a different arrangement 
of metals; his experiments are published in the Bibliotheque TJni- 
verselle for September, 1832. His thermo-electric apparatus w'aB a 
metallic wire or chain, consisting of twenty pieces of platinum wire, 
each one inch in length, and one-hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
alternating with the same number of pieces of soft iron wire, of the 
same dimensions. This wire was coiled as a helix round a wooden 
rule, eighteen inches long, in such a manner that the joints were 
placed alternately at each side of the rule, being removed from the 
wood at one side to the distance of four lines. Employing a spirit- 
lamp of the same length as the helix, and one of Nobili’s galvano¬ 
meters, a very energetic current was shown to exist; acidulated 
water was decomposed, and the decomposition was much more abun¬ 
dant, when copper instead of platinum poles were used; in this case, 
hydrogen only was liberated. The current and decomposition were 
augmented when the joints were heated more highly. Better eftects 
were obtained with a pile of bismuth and antimony, consisting of 
one hundred and forty elements, bound together into a parallelopiped, 
having for its base a square of two inches, three lines, and an inch 
in height. 

(694) For developing Electricity of feeble intensity it is always 
best to employ a flat copper ribbon coil. Mr. Watkins found that 
he could always show a larger spark with it than with an elongated 
wire coil and large temporary magnet; and that the snapping noise 
accompanying the thermo-electric spark was more discernible. 

Mr. Watkins arranged one of the extremities of his pile of strong 
sheet -jopper, cut like a comb, and covered with soft solder; and when 
the moveable extremity of the flat coil is passed over the comb, and 
the thermo-electric pile in action, bright sparks were seen every time 
the moving part of the coil broke the circuit by leaving a tooth of the 
comb. With a pile consisting of thirty pairs of bismuth and antimony, 
one inch and a-half square, and one-eighth thick, with the radiationfrom 
red-hot iron at one extremity, and ice at the other, a soft iron electro¬ 
magnet under the inductive influence of the Electricity thus generated, 
supported ninety-eight pounds weight. The same experimentalist 
states that he has thermo-electric pUes in his possession, varying from 
fifteen to thirty pairs of metallic elements, which give brilliant sparks 
by simply pouring hot water on one end, while the other end is at the 
temperature of the atmosphere; and that sparks are exhibited by the 
same piles, when the temperature is reduced at one end by the aid of 
ice, while the other end is at the temperature of the surrounding air. 
In order to effect the decomposition of water, Mr. Watkins employed 
a massive thermo-battery, with pairs of bismuth and antimony, a small 
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apparatus for the decomposition of water, of the ordinary description, 
and an electro-dynamic heliacal apparatus. The primary coil of wire 
was ninety feet long, and when the thermo-electric current simply per¬ 
vade# this coil, he did not notice any disengagement of the gases; but 
as soon as the contrivance for making and breaking battery-contact was 
put in action, then an evolution of the gases took place, while at the 
same time powerful shocks were received from the secondary coil of 
wire one thousand five hundred feet long. 

(695) From the interesting discovery made by Faraddy, of the high 
conducting power of certain fused salts for voltaic Electricity, Dr. 
Andrews was led to imagine that thermo-currents may be excited by 
bringing them into contact with metals, and he succeeded in verifying 
this conjecture in tho following manner:— 

(696) Having taken two similar wires of platina (such as are used 
in experiments with the blowpipe), and connected them with the ex¬ 
tremities of the copper wire of a delicate galvanometer, he fused a 
small globule of borax in the flame of a spirit-lamp on the free ex¬ 
tremity of one of the platinum wdres, and introducing the free extremity 
of the other wire into the flame, he brought tho latter, raised to a higher 
temperature than the former, into contact wdth the fused globule; the 
needle of the instrument was instantly driven with great violence to 
the limit of the scale. The direction of the current was from the 
hotter platinum wire through the fused salt to the colder wdre. A per¬ 
manent electrical current in the same direction was obtained by simply 
fusing the globule between the two wires, and applying the flame of 
the lamp in such a manner, that, at the points of contact with the 
fused salt, the wires were at different temperatures. 

(697) Dr. Andrews also succeeded in obtaining chemical decomposi¬ 
tions by this peculiar thermo-current. A piece of bibulous paper, 
exposing on each side a smface of one-fourth of a square inch, was 
moistened with a solution of the iodide of potassium, and laid on a 
platinum plate, which was in metallic connexion with ono of the 
platinum wires used in the previous experiments. The extremity of 
the other platinum wire in contact with the globule, was applied to 
the surface of the bibulous paper, and the flame of the lamp was so 
directed, that the latter was the colder of the wires, betw'ccn whicli 
the globule of borax, or carbonate of soda, was fused. The platinum 
plate in this arrangement, therefore, constituted the negative pole, and 
the extremity of the wire applied to the bibulous paper the positive 
pole.* Accordingly when the circuit was completed, an abundant 

* Dr. Andrews found that by using a ‘platinum, wire, exposing an extensive 
surface, as one pole of a voltaio pair, and a £ne wire of the same metal as the 
other, he could effect the decomposition of water; when, by employing a pair of 
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deposition of iodine occurred beneath the platinum wire. When a 
similar wire of platinum was substituted for the plate on the negative 
side, the effect was either none or scarcely perceptible. 

(698). Dr. Andrews next formed a compound arrangemeilfc, by 
placing a aeries of platinum wires on supports, in the same horizontal 
Imp^ HTifl fusing between their adjacent extremities small globules of 
borax. The globules and wires were exactly similar to those that are 
used in blow-pipe experiments. A spirit-lamp was applied to each 
globule, so as to heat unequally the wires in contact with it; and the 
corresponding extremity of each wire being preserved at the higher 
temperature, the current was transmitted in the same direction 
through the whole series. By connecting the extremities of four 
cells of this arrangement with an apparatus for decomposing water, 
in which the opposite poles consisted of a thick platinum wire, and a 
guarded platinum point (both being immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid), very minute bubbles of gas soon appeared at the guarded point, 
and slowly separating from it, ascended through the liquid. They 
were obtained in whichever direction the current was passed, but 
rather more abundantly when the point w'aa negative and the wire 
positive. With only two cells, similar bubbles formed in a visible 
manner on the guarded point, but in such exceedingly small quantity 
that they did not separate from it. With an arrangement contain¬ 
ing twenty cells, a doubtful sensation w'as communicated to the 
tongue, when the poles were applied to it: but no spark was visible, 
although the current was passed through a helix of copper wire, 
surrounding a bar of iron, and .the contact was broken with great 
rapidity, by means of a revolving apparatus. It is necessary to 
observe, however, 4;hat the lamps were unprotected, and that it was 
impossible to render the flames of such a number of spirit-lamps, 
burning near each other, so steady, as to heat at the same moment, 

similar platinum plates, or similar fine wires as poles, he could obtain no such 
result. After the evolution of gas had ceased, he finds that an additional quantity 
is procurable, either by increasiug the surface of the broad pole, or by removing 
it, and hq^^ng it to redness, or by reversing the direction of the current. Dr. 
Andrews accounts for this, by supposing that when the poles exposed on both 
sides equal surfaces, the gasea were diaaolved in the naacent state by the a/arroanding 
liguid; but when the polar surfaces were unequal, the solution of the gas being 
greatly &oilitated by the broader pole, th6 element of water separated there was 
dissolved, while the other element was disengaged in the gaseous state at the 
wire, which served as the opposite pole. In order, therefore, to discover, in case 
of difficulty, whether an electrical current is capable of decomposing water, or 
other substances, it is. necessary to employ poles, having very unequal sur&oes; 
and ibis will be effected in the moat perfect manner by opposing a thick wire, or 
plate of platinum, to one of Wollaston’s guarded points (211). 
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in the required manner, all the globules and wires. With an enlarged 
and more perfect apparatus, Dr. Andrews tbinhs a spark might be 
obtained. 

(699) Hence it appears that an electrical current is always pro¬ 
duced when a fused salt, capable of conducting Electricity, is brought 
into contact with two metals, at different temperatures, and that 
powerful chemical affinities can be overcome by this current quite 
independently of chemical action. The direction of the current is not 
influenced by the nature of the salt or metal, being always from the 
hotter metal through the fused salt to the colder; its intensity is 
inferior to that of the hydro-electric current developed by platinum 
and zinc plates, but greatly superior to that of the common thermo¬ 
electric currents, and is capable of decomposing, with great facility, 
water and other electrolytes. Dr. Andrews found also that currents 
were produced lefore the salt becomes actually fused, but that their 
direction no longer follows the simple law before enunciated, but 
varies in the most perplexing manner, being first from the hot metal 
to the cold, then with an addition of heat, from the cold to the hot; 
and again, with a second addition of heat, from the hot to the cold.— 
(See Dr. Andrews’ paper, in vol. x., and page 433, of the L. and 
E. Phil. Mag.) 

(700) Since the phenomena of thermo-Electricity seem to account, 
in a satisfactory manner, fort he general distribution of Elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism over the earth, the interest attached to this 
peculiar development of the subtile agent we have been engaged with, 
is exceedingly great. That the earth may bo considered as a great 
magnet, the phenomena of the dip of the needle sufficiently show: 
and tlie facts connected with electro-magnetism lead to the conclu¬ 
sion, that, when a magnetic needle is in its- natural position of north 
and south, there exist electrical currents in planes of right angles to 
the needle descending on its east side, and ascending on its west 
side; we must hence suppose that currents of Electricity are con¬ 
stantly circulating within the earth, especially near its surface, from 
east to west, in planes parallel to the magnetic equator. 

(701) The cause of these electrical currents has been thus ex¬ 
plained by Ampere. The earth, during its diurnal motion on its 
axis from west to east, has its surface successively exposed to the 
solar rays, in an opposite direction, or from east to west. The surface 
of the earth, therefore, particularly between the tropica, will be heated 
and cooled in succession, from east to west, and currents of Electricity 
on thermo-electric principles will, at the same time, be established iu 
the same direction: now, these currents once established, from east 
to west, will, of course, give occasion to the magnetism of the earth 
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from nortb to south. Hence, the magnetic directive power of the 
earth, in a direction nearly parallel with its axis, is derived from the 
thermo-electric currents induced in its equatorial regions by the 
unequal distribution of heat there present, and depending principally 
on its diurnal motion. 

The actual existence of these electrical currents has been fully 
established by the experiments of Fox, Meich, and others, made in 
mines. It was ascertained, by tho former, that by connecting two 
distant parts in the same vein, with the wires of a galvanometer, that 
currents of different degrees of intensity run in some cases'from 
east to west, and in others, from west to east. Beich verified this 
observation in the mines of Saxony, and he found that the direction 
of the currents depended on tlie geographical situation of the place, 
and on the depth of the station below the surface. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE THEOEY OF THE VOLTAIC PILE. 

(702) Is the proximate cause of the voltaic current the contact of 
the two dissimilar metals, or is it the action of the oxidizable metal 
on the water of the acid solution? This question has been the 
subject of much profound discussion. It has already been stated 
that the first view of the subject was adopted by Volta, who, attri¬ 
buting tlie Electricity of the pile to tlie contact of dissimilar metals, 
regarded the interposed solutions merely as imperfect conductors, 
admitting the transfer of Electricity when the circuit was completed; 
and when incomplete, throwing the whole by induction into an 
electro-polar state. This view has been adopted and reasoned on, 
with their peculiar^ ingenuity, by the Herman philosophers; on the 
other hand, a powerful mass of evidence has been brought against it 
by Faraday, and the chemical theory has obtained, in this country 
at least, almost universal assent. 

(703) It will be proper, however, to attempt a popular account of 
the present state of this interesting question. By Davy the electric 
state of the pile was considered as due partly to the contact of the 
opposed metals, and partly to the chemical action exerted on them 
by the liquid. He concluded, to use his own words,* that “ chemical 
and electrical attractions are produced by the same cause; acting, in 
one case, on particles ^, in the other on masses of matter; and that 
the same property, under different modifications, is the cause of all 
the phenomena exhibited by different voltaic combinations.” By 
Dr. Wollaston the phenomena were referred solely to chemical 
action; and he even attributed the Electricity of the common ma¬ 
chine to the oxidizement of the amalgam, and found, contrary to the 
experiments of his great contemporary, that the electrical machine 
was not active in atmospheres of hydrogen, nitrogen, or carbonic 
acid. The first suggestion, howevdr, of the chemical origin of voltaic 
Electricity is to bo found in a paper communicated by Fabroni, in 
1792, to the Florentine Academy. This philosopher ascribed the 
convulsions in the limbs of the frog, in the experiments of Halvani 
and Volta, to a chemical change made by the contact of one of the 

* Philosophical Traasactioiis, 1826, p. 389. 
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metals 'with the liquid matter on the parts of the animal body; to a 
decomposition of this liquid: and to the transition of oxygen from 
a state of combination 'with it, to combination with the metal. He 
maintained that the convulsions were chiefly due to the chemical 
changes, and not to the Electricity incidental to them, which be con¬ 
sidered, if operatmg at all, to do so in a secondary way. Pepys 
placed a pile in an atmosphere of oxygen, and found that in the 
course of a night, 200 cubic inches of the gas had been absorbed; 
while in an atmosphere of azote, it had no action. MM. Biot and 
Cuvier also observed the quantity of oxygen absorbed, and inferred 
from their experiments that, “ although, strictly speaking, the evolu¬ 
tion of Electricity in the pile was produced by oxidation, the share 
which this had in producing the effects of the instrument bore no 
comparison with that which was due to the contact of the metals, 
the extremities of the series being in communication with the 
ground.” 

(704) The source of the Electricity of the voltaic pile was made 
by Faraday the subject of the 8th, 16th, and 17th series of his 
Experimental Eesearches. By the arrangement shown in Fig. 247 
he succeeded in producing Electricity quite ind&pendmt of contact. 
A plate of zinc (Fig. 247) was cleaned and bent in the 
middle to a right angle; a piece of platinum, about 
three inches long and half an inch wide, ft, was fas¬ 
tened to a platinum 'wire, and the latter bent as in the 
figure. These two pieces of metal were arranged as 
shown in the sketch; at« a piece of folded bibulous 
paper, moistened in a solution of iodide of potassium, 
was placed on the zinc, and was pressed upon by the 
end of thfe platinum wire; when, under these circum¬ 
stances, the plates were dipped in the diluted nitrid 
and sulphuric acids, or even in solution of caustic potash, contained 
in the vessel c, there was an immediate effect at x, the iodide being 
decomposed, and iodine appearing at the anode, that is, against the 
end of the platinum -wire. As long as the lower ends of the plates 
remained in the acid, the electric current proceeded, and the de¬ 
composition proceeded at x. ^n removing the end of the wire 
from place to place on the paper, the effect was evidently very 
powerful; and on placing a piece of turmeric paper between the 
white paper and the zinc, both papers being moistened with a solu¬ 
tion of iodide of potassium, alkali was evolved at the cathode against 
the zinc, in proportion to the evolution of iodine at the anode; the 
galvanometer also showed the passage of an electrical current; and 
we have thus a simple circle of the same construction grid action as 


Fig. 247. 
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those described in Chapter YII., except in the absence of metallic 
contact. 

(706) It is shown by Faraday that metallic contact favours the 
passage of the electrical current, by diminishing the opposing affini¬ 
ties. When an amalgamated zinc plate is dipped into dilute sulphuric 
acid, the force of chemical affinity exerted between Aie metal and the 
fluid is not sufficiently powerful to cause sensible action at the sur- 
fiices of contact, and occasion the decomposition of the water by the 
oxidation of the metal, though it ic sufficient to produce such a 
condition of Electricity as would produce a current if there were a 
path open for it; and that current would complete the conditions 
necessary, under the circumstances, for the decomposition of water. 
Now, when the zinc is touched by a piece of platinum, the path 
required for the Electricity is opened, and it is evident that this must 
be far more effectual than when the two metals are connected through 
the medium of an electrolyte ; because a contrary and (posing action 
to that which is influential in the dilute sulphuric acid is then intro¬ 
duced, or at any rate the affinity of the component parts of the 
electrolyte has to be overcome, since it cannot conduct toithout 
decomposition, and this decomposition re-acts upon, and sometimes 
neutralizes, the forces which tend to produce the current. 

(700) The mutual dependence and state of the chemical affinities 
of two distant portions of acting fluids, is well shown in the following 
experiments: Let P (Pig. 248) be a Kg. 248. 

plate of plailntim, Z a plate of amal¬ 
gamated zinc, and y a drop of dilute 
sulphuric acid; no sensible chemical 
action takes place till the points P Z are connected by some body 
capable of conducting Electricity: then a current passes; and as it 
circulates through the fluid at y, decomposition ensues. 

In Pig. 249 a drop of solution of Fig. 249 . 

iodide of potassium is substituted, at 
X, for the acid: the same set of effects 
occurs; but the electric current is in 
the opposite direction, as shown by 
the arrows. 

In Pig. 250 the dilute sulphuric Kg. 260. 

aqid and the iodide of potassium are 
opposed to each other at y and x: 
there is no metallic contact between 
the zinc and platinum; but there is an 
opposition of forces; the stronger (that brought into play by the 
add) overcomes the weaker, and determines the formation and 
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direction of the current; not merely making that current pass 
through the weaker liquid, but actually reversing the tendency which 
the elements of the latter have in relation to the zinc and platinum 
if not thus counteracted, and forcing them in a' contrary direction to 
that they are induced to follow, that its own current may have free 
course. 

(707) To decompose a compound by the current from a single pair 
of plates wa^ considered impossible: by some beautiful experiments, 
however, Paraday proved that iodide o‘f potassium, protochloride of 
tin, and chloride of silver, may be decomposed by a single pair, 
excited with dilute sulphuric acid; and thereby showed the direct 
opposition and relation of the chemical aldnities concerned at the 
two points of action. Where the sum of the opposing affinities was 
sufficiently beneath the sum of the acting affinities, decomposition 
took place; but in those cases where the opposing affinities prepon¬ 
derated, decomposition was effectually resisted, and the current ceased 
to pass. 

(708) By increasing the intensity of the current, without, however, 

causing more Electricity to be evolved, solution of sulphate of soda, 
muriatic acid, nitrate of silver, fused nitre, and fused iodide and 
chloride of lead, were decomposed by a single pair. This increase in 
intensity was effected by adding a little nitric acid to the dilute sul¬ 
phuric’ acid with which the battery m as charged; and that this 
addition caused no increase in the guantity of Electricity wms ren¬ 
dered evident from the fact, that mere wires of platinum and zinc 
evolved sufficient Electricity to decompose muriatic acid, which com¬ 
pound virould not, however, yield to a large pair of plates excited by 
dilute sulphuric acid alone. • 

(709) The source of the Electricity in the voltaic circuit is the 
chemical action which takes place between the metal and the body 
with which it combines. As volta-electro generation is a case of mere 
chemical action, so volta-electro decomposition is simply a case of the 
preponderance of one set of chemical affinities more powerful in 
their nature, over another set which are less powerful; and the forces 
termed chemical affinity and Electricity are one and the same. It is 
the union of the zinc with the oxygen of the water, that determines 
the current in the common voltaic battery; and the quantity of 
Electricity is dependent on the quantity of zinc oxidized, and in ja 
definite proportion to it. The intensity of the current is in propor¬ 
tion to the intensity of the chemical affinity of the zinc for the oxygen, 
under the circumstances, and is scarcely (if ever) affected by the use 
of either strong or weak acid. 

(710) Not chemical conMnation alone, but chemical decomposition 
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also, is requisite to generate a current of Electricity: the simple 
union of oxygen with zinc will not produce Electricity. The oxygen 
must be in combination, and the compound of which it is an element 
must be on electrolyte. A pair of plates of zinc and platiniun may 
be heated in an atmosphere of oxygen gas sufficiently high to cause 
rapid oxidation of the zinc, and yet a voltaic circle will not be formed, 
neither will any current be excited by immersing ttie plates in liquid 
chlorine. Strong chemical action and high ignition are known to 
attend thq combination of platinum and tin; nevertheless, no deve¬ 
lopment of Electricity was found by Earaday to attend the union of 
these metals; for, though a good conductor, and capable of exerting 
a chemical action on tin, platinum ’is not an electrolyte, was not 
.decomposed, and therefore there was no Electricity. 

(711) When a fluid amalgam of potassium, containing not more 
than a hundredth of that metal, was put into pure water, and con¬ 
nected through the galvanometer with a plate of platinum in the 
same water, an electric current was determined from the amalgam, 
through the water, to the platinum; so also, when a plate of clean 
lead and a plate of platinum were put into pure water, there was a 
current sufficiently jntense to decompose iodide of potassium, pro¬ 
duced from the lead, through the fluid, to the platinum. The Elec¬ 
tricity in both these cases must be referred solely to the oxidation of 
the metals, as in neither was there either acid or alkali present to 
combine with, or in any way act on, the body produced. 

(712) Although a piece of araalgama-ted zinc has not, when alone, 
power enough to take the oxygen and expel the hydrogen from water, 
it would appear that it has the power so far to act by its attraction 
for the oxygen of the particles in contact with it, as to pbice the 
similar forces already active between these and tho other particles of 
oxygen, and the particles of hydrogen in the water, in a peculiar 
state of tension or polarity; and probably also, at the same time, to 
throw those of its own particles which are in contact with the water, 
into a similar, but opposed state. Practically, this state of tension is 
best relieved by touching the zinc in the dilute acid wi|h a metal 
having a less attraction for oxygen than the zinc; the force of chemi¬ 
cal affinity is then transferred in a most extraordinary manner 
through the two metals, and it appears impossible to resist the idea, 
that the voltaic current must be preceded by a state of tension in the 
fluid, and between the fluid and the zinc. Faraday endeavoured to 
make this state of tension in the electrolytic conductor evident by 
transmitting a ray of polarized light through-it, but he did not 
succeed, either with solution of sulphate of soda or nitrate of lead. 

(713) By a series of beautiful experiments Faraday has shown 
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that electrolytes can conduct a current of Electricity of an intensity 
too low to decompose them; and in the case of water, when the 
current is reduced in intensity below the point required for decom¬ 
position, then the degree of conduction is the same, whether sul¬ 
phuric acid or any other of the many bodies which can effect its 
transferring power as an electrolyte, are present or not; or, in other 
words, that the necessary electrolytic intensity for water is the same, 
whether it be pure, or rendered a better conductor by the addition of 
these substances; and that for currents of less intensi^ than this, 
the water, whether pure or acidulated, has equal conducting power. 
The foUowiflg remarkable conclusion is also pointed out, viz., that 
when a voltaic current is produced, having a certain intensity, 
dependent upon the strength of the chemical affinities by which that 
current is excited, it can decompose a particular electrolyte without 
relation to the quantity of Electricity passed; the intensity deciding 
whether the electrolyte shall give way or not; and if this be con¬ 
firmed, circumstances may be so arranged that the same quantity of 
Electricity may pass in the same time, in at the same surface, into 
the same decomposing body in the same state, and yet differing in 
intensity, will decompose in one case and not in the other; for, taking 
a source of too low an intensity to decompose, and ascertaining the 
quantity passed in a given time, it is easy to take another source, 
having a sufficient intensity, and reducing the quantity of Electricity 
from it, by the intervention of bad conductors, to the same propor¬ 
tion as the former current, and then all the conditions will be 
fulfilled which are required to produce the result desired. 

(714) What follows is exceedingly important. From the princi¬ 
ples of,electrolytic action, it is evident that the quantity of Electricity 
in the current cannot be increased with the quantity of metal 
oxidized and dissolved at each new place of chemical action: hence, in 
the compound voltaic battery, the action of the number of pairs of 
plates is only to urge forward that quantity of Electricity which is 
generated by the first pair in the series, and this is effected by the 
amount of decomposition of water and oxidation of zinc being eqi$al 
in each cell. A little consideration will render this evident; for, if 
we consider that by the decomposition of a certain quantity of water 
in the first cell a certain quantity of ELectricity (equivalent to that 
associated with the water decomposed) is evolved, it is clear that, 
before this Electricity can pass through the second cell, an equal 
quantity must he decomposed, and. this can only be effected by the 
oxidation of an equal weight of zinc: and go, for each succeeding cell, 
the electro-chemical equivalent of water must be decomposed in each 
before the current can pass through it; and this theoretical deduction 
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Taraday has proved by direct experiment. Each cell, then, gives a 
&esh impulse to the Electricity generated in the first cell; or, in 
other words, increases the int&niity of the current; and though we 
may not know what inten%ity really is, being ignorant of the real 
nature of Electricity itself, it is not difficult to imagine that the 
degree of intensity at which a current of Electricity is evolved by a 
first voltaic element shall be increased when that current is sub¬ 
jected to the action of a second voltai <4 element, acting in conformity, 
and possessing equal power, with the first. • 

(715) It is argued by Poggendorf (who published in his “ Aigialen,” 

Jan. 1840, a most fprofound paper on the theory of the voltaic pile) 
that the electrolytic law is no proof of the chemical origin oT the 
Electricity of the voltaic apparatus, inasmuch as it is the property of 
all currents, voltaic, frictional, magnetic, thenpal, and animal, to 
decompose on their passage through a series of different fluids, equi¬ 
valent quantities of each. But the greater part of this elaborate 
memoir is directed against that experiment on which so much gtress 
is laid by the supporters of the chemical theory, in which, as we have 
seen, two strips, one of zinc and the other of platinum, are separated 
at their extremities, on the one side by sulphuric acid, and on the 
other side by a solution of iodide of potassium. An electric current 
then occurs in a direction which indicates the preponderance of the 
sulphuric acid circuit over that of the iodide of potassium. Now, in 
this experiment there the affinity of the oxygen for the zinc; 

and second, the affinity of iodine for the same metal; both endeavour 
to excite a current, but that of the oxygen being the strongest, sets 
more Electricity in movement than that of the iodine; the latter is, 
therefore, overpowered, and a current thus originates in the direction 
of the affinity of the oxygen, which, at the same time, since the two 
metals do not touch, is considered as affording a proof of the non¬ 
necessity of metallic contact to excite voltaic Electrjcity. 

(716) On this experiment the following remark is made by Pog¬ 
gendorf: “The experiment is so remarkable, and the explanation 
given has in appearance so much plausibility, that it is not to be 
wondered at if the supporters of the chemical theory have regarded 
it as the main prop of their opinion. Upon the defenders of the 
contact theory, however, it made but little impression, probably from 
their believing that na regard need be had to an isolated fact speak¬ 
ing apparently in favour of the chemical theory, considering the 
numerouli objections which may be urged against it. In general, 
they may have contented themselves with this otherwise perfectly 
correct position, that one metal as soon as it is in contact with two 
fluids, can no longer be regarded as a single metal; so that in Eora- 
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day’s experiinent that end of the zinc bar which touched the sul¬ 
phuric acid would be positive towards that which was moistened by 
the solution of iodide of potassium.” The German professor then 
details a vast number of experiments made with two metals and two 
fluids not in contact, and states the following as the main results : 
That the magnitude of the electro-motive force in general is altered^ 
sometimes increased^ smnetimes diminished, by any substances added to 
water, be it an electrolyte or^not, and, indeed {which should he well 
observed), increased for one metal combination, and diminished for 
another, by the same substance, added to the water in the same propor¬ 
tion. Nor has he been able to find that this force stands in direct 
ratid to the energy of the affinity between the positive metal and the 
negative constituent of theflui^. It is weak in cases where this energy 
must be considered as strong, and, on the contrary, strong where hut a 
weak affinity can be admitted. Frequently, indeed, a current ori¬ 
ginates, and at times a powerful one, where, to judge from the affinity, 
not the slightest action should he expected. 

(717) As another ret^ult of his experiments, Poggendorf submits 
that the position that those bodies which, brought between the 
metallic elements of the voltaic pile render it active, are ail electro¬ 
lytes,* must be thus altered, “ that the fluids between the metallic 
plates must, it is true, be electrolytes, i. e., decomposable bodies, 
since, at least with aqueous fluids and with a certain intensity of 
current, no conduction can take place without decomposition; but 
that the electro-motive force w'hich is developed on the contact of 
these fluids with the metals, is not in any necessary connection with 
the conductivity or decomposabUity, and can be increased or dimi¬ 
nished by bodies which arc not electrolytes, i. e., not directly decom¬ 
posable.” 

(718) Professor Poggendorf is not satisfied with the passive part 
which the chemical theory assigns to the negative metal in a voltaic 
combination. He thinks his experiments warrant the conclusion 
that it is essential to the generation of the current. If the negative 
metal in a circuit has merdy to act a passive part, to perform merely 
the function of conducting, then the best conductor should produce 
the strongest ciirrent, or rather, the greatek electro-motive force; and 
as copper is a better conductor of Electricity than platinum, a copper- 
zinc circuit ought to be more efficacious than a platinum-zinc circuit, 
which is contraiy to fact. 

(719) With respect to the experiment with sulphuric? acid and 
iodide of potassium, the German electrician states that it is only at 
first and tramitorily that the sulphuric acid has the ascendancy, and 

* Faraday's Exp. Besearches, 858, 921. 
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that subsequently, although unquestionably it attacks the zinc more 
violently than the iodide of potassium, it gives way to the latter salt; 
a fact he thinks conclusive against the chemical theory. The reason 
that Taraday obtained different results is to be accounted for from 
the sulphuric acid not being pure, bflt mixed with nitric acid, in 
which case it always maintains a high degree of superiority over 
iodide of potassium. The addition of the nitric acid, according to 
Faraday’s theory, increases the intensity without interfering with 
the quantity of the Electricity produced; but if the'intensity of 
a chemical action is to be measured by the quantity of metal dis¬ 
solved from a unity of surface in the v/nity of time, then if sulphuric 
and nifric acids be taken of such a degree of concentration that they 
both dissolve just the ^ame quantity of a like zinc surface in the 
same time, there is, says the German professor, no reason why the 
nitric acid should enjoy any single advantage over the sulphuric acid, 
more particularly as both are non-electrolytes. Nevertheless, as 
nitric acM does devclope a greater degree of electro-motive force than 
sulphuric acid, the chemical theorists must suppose that the quality 
of the chemical action produces a specific difference in the excited 
Electricity; but Poggendorf declares that he has convinced himself 
in the most positive manner, that the result of the addition of the 
nitric acid does decidedly not arise from the chemical attach of this 
acid on the zinc, hut solely from an action of it on the platinum. The 
acids were separated by animal membrane, a zinc (amalgamated) 
plate being immersed in the sulphuric, and a platinum in the nitric 
acid; the two other plates, zinc and platinum, standing in solution 
of iodide of potassium. The result was, that the separated acids not 
only excite an electro-motive force quite as great as the mixed, hut have 
a slight superiority over these: a fact, in the professor’s opinion, per¬ 
fectly destroying the chemical theory of galvanism. Finally, not 
^y the cases examined in the memoir, but others in previous ones 
Feclmer and others, are considered as proving in the most evident 
mauncr that the energy of the direct chemical attack of the fluid on 
positive metal does in no way stand in any connection with the 
intensity of the excited electromotive force; and, on the other hand, 
is is not proved that the local action is over converted into circulating, 
or weakened by it.* What has been advanced as such is founded on 
error. And lastly, it is rurged that the decrease of the hydrogen at 
the zinc, which results on the closing of the circuit, does not happen 
from a transfer of this hydrogen to the negative metal, but simply 
from the oxygen being carried by the current to the zinc, and there 
combining with the hydrogen. 

* Faraday’s Ezp. Researches, 996. 
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(720) The theories of voltaic Electricity have been examined with 
mnch attention by Professor De la Bive, of Q-eneva. The following 
is a brief abstract of on admirable memoir which he published in 
1828, entitled, “Analysis of the eireumatancee which determine the 
direction and intcimty of ihe*electrw current in a voltaic pair 

(721) let. He strongly contends that, insuring the absence of 
calorific and mechanical action, no Electricity can be developed in 
bodies, when they do not undergo chemical action. All the experi¬ 
ments that have hitherto been brought forward in opposition to this 
are unsatisfactory, owing to the very great difficulty of securing the 
absence of chemical action in their prosecution. Messrs. Ffafi* and 
Becquerel employed a cond|,enBer, of which one of the plates was 
copper and the other zinc, between which a communication was 
established by means of an insulated arc of copper: the plates were , 
in vacuo, in hydrogen, or in azote carefulj.y dried; or the copper plate 
was gilt, and the zinc plate covered with a thin coating of lac varnish. 
But De la Hive says, it can easily be shown, that in one «ase suffi¬ 
cient air (atmospheric) is always present to produce slight oxidation 
of the zinc; and in the other, the coating of varnish is too thin to 
prevent oxidation, which took place through the pores the alcohol 
produced by evaporation. 

(722) But chemical action‘may be entirely excluded. Pairs of 
platinum and rhodium, and pairs of platinum and gold, give no 
current in very pure nitric acid; nor do pairs of platinum and 
palladium in dilute sulphuric acid; but a drop of hydrochloric acid 
in the one, or nitric acid in the other, immediately determines one. 
The following experiment was made:— 

Two plates of perfectly polished steel were immersed in a flask 
containing solution of potash: one was insulated, and the other 
metallically fixed by its extremity to a plate of platinum immersed in 
the same liquid: the two steel plates were fixed in a cork, the upper 
end of each passing into the air. In three years the immersed sur¬ 
faces had not lost any degree of polish; yet, according to Volta, the 
plate connected with the platinum ought to have been oxidated, par¬ 
ticularly, since potash is a good conductor of Electricity. The ends 
outside the cork were both oxidated—the associated plate by far the 
most BO: hence it follows that oxidation must have commenced in 
order to the existence of an electric current. The current produced 
by this oxidation decomposes water, and, in consequence, determines 
a stronger oxidation on the steel plate connected with the platinum; 
and this oxidation, in its turn, increases the energy of the current, 
and is thus both cause and effect. 

(723) He says sufficient attention has not been paid to the forma- 
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tion of coatings of auhoaoide on the surfaces of metals, which some¬ 
times take place with great rapidity, and may be seen, by comparing 
the recently brightened surface of a metal with one that has for some 
time been exposed to the air. If a bright surface be rubbed with a 
cork, the metal is always negative; but if the rubbing be deferred 
for a time, the metal is always positive, even in dry air. This is 
evidently occasioned by the formation of a coating of suboxide, which 
is removed by the rubbing substances, the friction afterwards taking 
place between the metal and its oxide, which causes the* former to be 
positive. Again, if a metal which has been brightened and allowed 
to remain for some time in dry air, be fixed to the negative pole of a 
battery, and a plate of platinum to the positive, and both immersed 
in dilute sulphuric acid, oxygen appears at the positive pole some 
seconds before the hydrogen shows itself at the negative, which 
shows that the latter must have been employed in deoxidating the 
negative metal. 

(724) The experiment of Becquerel, of immersing pure oxide of 
manganese and platinum in pure water, is also unsatisfactory; for 
the current is not perceptible for more than half an hour, during 
which time the Electricity due to chemical action (either from the 
slight deoxidation of the peroxide, or the formation of a hydrate) is 
accumulating; here the platinum is positive. 

“All chemical action disengages Electricity; but the Electricity 
disengaged is not, in every case, nor under every form, proportional 
to the vivacity of the chemical action. Two principal circumstances 
may explain this anomaly: viz., the immediate recomposition in a 
larger or smaller proportion of the two Electricities, a>t the points at 
which they are separated by chemical action; and the particular 
nature of this action, which, according to the bodies between which it 
is exerted, gives rise to electric effects more or less intense.” 

(725) It is hecessary here carefully to distinguish the Electricity 

perceived &om the Electricity the latter must evidently be 

proportional to the extent of the chemical action; that is, that in a 
given time it depends upon the number of chemical atoim which are 
combined, and consequently upon ell the other circumstances which 
may have exerted an influence upon the number of these combina¬ 
tions (the extent of the surface exposed to chemical action, the 
vivacity of that action, &c.). The Electricity perceived, is a portion 
of the Electricity produced, a portion which depends on the relative 
•conductibility of the bodies entering into the system in which the 
Electricity is propagated, upon the disposition of the different parts 
of the system, and upon the nature of the %pparatuB to be employed 
in showing the presence of the Electricity, Ac., circumstances which 
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all have an influence on the degree of facility with which the two 
electric principles follow some certain course, or become again im¬ 
mediately united to the same surface fiK>m which, by chemical action, 
they are separated. 

(72G) When a capsule of platinum, filled with sulphuric or diluted 
nitric acid, is placed upon the plate of a condenser, and a plate of 
zinc held in the fingers is immersed in it, a very feeble charge is 
given to the plate of the condenser, although the chemical action 
may have bdfen very lively: the reason is, not that there has not been 
^ an enormous disengagement of Electricity—a fact which may be 
proved by employing this Electricity in producing; a current,—but, 
in this experiment, the negative Electricity developed in the zinc 
unites with the positive with much greater facility than it can pass 
through the fingers and the body of the experimenter in order to 
lose itself in the earth. There will, therefore, be only a very feeble 
positive tension, often scarcely any; but if the diluted acid is re- 
•placed by concentrated sulphuric acid, though the chemical action 
will be less lively, the electric tension will be much stronger, this 
acid being a very bad conductor, and the passage of the Electricity 
from the liquid to the metal immersed in it, being extremely difficult, 
the two Electricities uniting, on the surface attacked, in much 
smaller proportions: if, instead of a piece of metal, a piece of wood, 
rather moist, is immersed in the concentrated sulphuric acid, the 
positive tension acquired by the acid is still stronger. If a capsule, 
made of an oxidable metal, be employed, and after heating it, a few 
drops of a liquid capable of attacking it at that high temperature, in 
ever so small a degree (pure water is sufficient), be poured into it, a 
quantity of negative Electricity is developed, which is sufficiently 
strong to be sensible without the assistance of the condenser, and 
even to give sparks. In this case, the drop of liquid injected into the 
heated capsule is converted into vapour while it is attacking the 
metal, and carries off with it the positive Electricity which cannot 
then combine immediately with the negative Electricity left in the 
metal j but if even the smallest quantity of liquid remains in the 
capsule, unvaporized,’the immediate recomposition takes place, and 
only very feeble traces of negative Electricity can be obtained. If 
the Electricity developed by the action of a gas, or by that exerted 
by a humid body, such as the hand or a piece of wood, upon the 
metal with which it is in contact, be often much stronger than the 
Electricity resulting &om the much livelier action of a liquid, the 
reason is, that in the former case, the immediate recomposition of the 
two electric principles i^almost null, in consequence of the imperfect 
conductibility of the exciting bodies, and that the Electricity pro- 
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duced is 'almost entirely perceived. There is, however, a slight re¬ 
composition ; for the negative tension of an insulated metal is sensibly 
augmented by giving a translator^ motion to the gas which attacks 
its surface; the consequence of which is, that the positive Electricity 
^cumulated in the gas, being removed with it, cannot unite with the 
negative left in the metal. The principle of the immediate recom¬ 
position of the two Electricities applies also to the production of 
electric currents in a pair. In very lively chemical actions, the larger 
proportion of the Electricities developed often undergoes this recom¬ 
position ; a small part only runs through the whole circuit, especially 
if it be not a very good conductor, Vhich is the reason that the 
strongest currents are not always those produced by the most lively 
chemical actions, and that in a pair, the metal most attacked is not 
always the positive one; that is, the one whence the current com¬ 
mences. However, the latter case occurs only when each of the two 
metals of the pair are immersed in different liquids. A single example 
may bo adduced: a plate of zinc is immersed in concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, and a plate of copper in nitric acid: the two acids are 
immediately in contact, and the two metallic plates communicate by 
means of the wire of a galvanometer, fn this pair the zinc is positive, 
though it is much less attacked than the copper, because the two 
Electricities developed by the actioil of the sulphuric acid on the 
zinc, can bo more easily reunited by making the tour of the circuit, 
than by passing from the sulphuric acid to the zinc, and reciprocally; 
while, on the contrary, the two Electricities developed by the action 
of the nitric acid on the copper, reunite immediately with the greatest 
facility, in consequence of the conductibility of the nitric acid, and 
the ready passage of the Electricity from that acid to the copper; 
while to make the circuit, they would be obliged to traverse the con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, which is a very imperfect conductor, and 
pass from the zinc to the acid—a very difficult passage. Two cir¬ 
cumstances prove the exactitude of this explanation: 1. The same 
result is obtained in the preceding experiment by substituting a 
plate of zinc similar to that which is immersed in the sulphuric acid 
for the plate of copper immersed in the nitric acid. 2. If a capsule 
of platinum be put upon the plate of a condenser, and filled in suc¬ 
cession with nitric acid and concentrated sulphuric acid, and A plate 
of copper or zinc held between the fingers, be immersed in the former 
liquid, and a plate of zinc in the latter, a much stronger positive 
Electricity is obtained in file second case than in the first. 

(7^7) In applying these principles to the explanation of the theory 
of the voltaic pile, De la Bive remarks, that the use of the pile is to 
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flM^iate the passage of the current through imperfect conductors, and 
not to mcreoae the quantity of Meetrioity ; for the utmost that can be 
effected by a pile composed of a cSrtain number of similar pairs is to 
compel aU the Electricity produced by only one of its pairs, to pass 
through the conducting body which connects its poles. The only 
means of attaining this object is to separate the two metals of a pair 
by other pairs, as similar to the first as possible. These intermediate 
'^airs, the number of which should correspond to the more or less im¬ 
perfect conditctibility of the bodies interposed, will each produce as 
much Electricily as the extreme pairs. But these Electricities do not 
pass through the condwstOTy they only compel the Electricities of the 
extreme pairs to pass through it almost in totality. 

(728) Let us see how this effect is produced. “We shall take a pile 
in activity, and suppose that all the pairs of which it is composed are 
so exactly similar in every respect that the*free Electricity on each of 
them has the same intensity. Let & be a pair in the pile taken at* 
hazard, mid disposed in such a manner that its zmc is immersed in the 
same liquid as the copper of the pair a, which precedes it; and its 
copper in the same liquid as the zinc of the pair <?, which follows it. 
The chemical action of the liquiSl upon the zinc of the pair J, developes 
in it a certain quantity of Electricity; the portion of this Electricity, 
which does not undergo immediate recomposition, remains free, and 
the same for all the pairs, they being similar and symmetrically dis¬ 
posed with relation to each other. According to this, the positive 
Electricitj of h, developed by chemical action, in the liquid in which 
the copper of a is immersed, neutralizes the negative Electricity of 
this latter pair, which is equal to it. In the same manner, the nega¬ 
tive Electricity of 5, which by chemical action is carried to the zinc, 
and thence to the copper in contact with the zinc, neutralizes the 
positive Electricity of o, which also is perfectly equal to it. There 
remains, then, an excess of firee positive Electricity in the liquid in 
which the zinc of a is immersed, and an excess of free negative 
Electricity, perfectly equal upon the copper of c. But these free 
Electricities are'neutralized by the equal and opposite Electricities of 
the following pairs, with regard to which we may reason in the same 
manner as for the pairs a, 5, e. Thence there results an excess of 
free positive Electricity at the extremity of the pile, at the side of a/ 
and an exactly equal excess of negative Electricity at the extremity, 
situated at the side of h. . Such is found to be the fact, if a commu¬ 
nication be established between each of the%xtremities and an electro¬ 
scope : and if they be united by a conductor the two excesses of free 
Electricity are collected t<^ther and form the current. The intensity 
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of this current, as experiment liaa proved, ougBt to be perfectly equal 
to that of the current which is estabhahed in th^pile itself between 
all the pairs.” 

(729) M. de la Biye next proceeds to show how it happens, that 
though the quantity of fifee Electricity deyeloped upon each pair of 
the pile be frequently not mathematically the same, yet the current 
which trareraea a con^ctor, uniting the two extremities, is still 
mathematically equal to that which traverses each of the pairs. 

To establish this important result, instead of soldering the zinc and 
copper of the same pair to each other, an independent conductor 
must be fixed to each. By means of these two conductors, a metallic 
commimication is established between the two metals of the pair by 
the intervention of one of the wires of a double galvanometer, the 
second wire of which serves as conductor to the current of a second 
pairof the same pile, or to effect a communication between the twopoles. 

(730) If these two currents are carefuUy made to pass in contrary 
directions in each of the wires of the galvanometer, their action oh 
the needle will be always found absolutely nuU, provided they are 
mathematically equal. This equality is easily explained. Take the 
most feeble pair in the pile; let 6 be the pair; the positive Electri¬ 
city disengaged by I cannot neutralize all the negative of a ; there 
win remain then, in the copper of «, an excess of negative Electricity, 
which will retain, by neutralizing it, an equal quantity of positive; 
the result will be, that o, though much stronger than 6, can only set 
at liberty a quantity of positive Electricity equal to that of 5. It 
appears from this analysis, that the current of each pair, and conse¬ 
quently the current of the whole pile, should be equal to the current 
produced by the weakest pair. Now experiment fuUy proves, that if 
a feeble pair is introduced into a pile composed of energetic pairs, 
the immediate result is a considerable diminution in the force of the 
current of the pile, and consequently of the current of each of the 
other pairs. But this reduction is never sufficient to render this 
current equal to that which would be developed by the pair intro¬ 
duced in an insulated state. Indeed, any pair whatever necessarily 
produces a greater quantity of Electricity when it is in the circuit 
than when it is isolated. Erom these valuable remarks we see how 
necessary it is, in the construction of compound voltaic batteries, to 
prepare plates as similar as possible, both in size and quality of metal; 
for of how many pairs soever the arrangement may consist, and how 
perfect and alike soever all the other pairs may be, the introduction 
of one smaller or faulty pair will inevitably reduce the power of the 
battery to that which would result from an equal number of pairs of 
plates of the size and condition of the feeble pair. 
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(781) The same indefatigable electrician published else in 1836 
another essay, emboijying a series of experimental arguments agiunst 
the contact theory. This memoir was afterwards replied to by 
Pechner, in a paper published in Poggendorf’s Annalen,* entitled 
“ Justification of the Contact Theory.” We shall give one or two 
extracts from each of these memoirs, more, however, with a view of 
exhibiting specimens of the profundity of tl^ught and skill thronm 
by both parties into the argument, than with an expectation of 
enabling any of our readers to form a conclusion respecting these 
hardly-contested theories. 

(732) Amongst other important experiments, quoted by De la Eive, 
is the following: A piece of potassium or sodium was fixed, in a 
solid manner, by one of its ends to a platinum forceps, while the 
other extremity was held by means of a wooden or ivory one. If, 
after having well brightened it, it is surrounded by very pure oil of 
naphtha, and the condenser be touched with the end of the platinum 
forceps, no electrical sign is observable; while, if the naphtha oil is 
taken off, and none remain adhering to the metal, this is observed to 
oxidate rapidly by the contact of the air, and the Electricity indi¬ 
cated by the electroscope is of the most lively kind. The condenser 
is scarcely necessary to render it perceptible. If, sometimes, ^ome 
indications of Electricity are obtained when the potassium or sodium 
is on the oil of naphtha, then a small quantity of humidity has been 
introduced into the liquid, which had remained adhering to the sur¬ 
faces of the two metals, and which exercises on them a chemical 
action, which it is easy to recognise. Immersed in azote and in 
hydrogen, the two metals still give rise to a development of Electri¬ 
city, proceeding from the action exerted upon them, either by the 
gas or by the aqueous vapour, from which it is impossible entirely to 
free them; and in-proof of this chemical action, we see their surfaces 
lose their metallic brightness and become tarnished very much, as 
would have taken place in‘the Air. 

(733) By a variation in the method'of performing this experi¬ 
ment, Fechner brings it forward as furnishing an argument agaimt 
the chemical theory. If the potassium be brought into connection 
with the earth by means of moist wood, then powerful action is pro¬ 
duced in the petroleum, arising, according to the chemical theory, 
from the chemical action produced through the moisture, and, accord¬ 
ing to the contact theory, from the increased conducting power of the 
wood. If the one-half of the bar of wood, which stood in connection 
with the potassium, was moistened, and the other half air-diied, then 
no effect was produced on the condenser, provided the diy half of 

• VoL ziii p. 481. 
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the wood was held in the hand; and this was even the case if the 
potassium was moisteped with acidulated water during the contact, 
BO that a violent chemical action took place, a proof that the non¬ 
conducting power of the dried wood is sufficient to explain the nega¬ 
tive result. 

A delicate electrometer was constructed to present the smallest 
possible surface: it consisted solely of a very thin and short brass 
wire, which, as the axis of a surrounding gum lac cylinder, traversed 
the perforated bottom of an inverted drinking-glass, and* from which, 
within the glass, was suspended, between the pole plates of a dry 
pile, a very small gold leaf, 2^ inches long, while the Electricity 
could be transferred tp the prominent end of the brass, without the 
glass. Into the potassium ball was inserted a thin platinum wire, as 
short as the convenience of transfer of the Electricity allowed, and 
the ball itself, for the purpose of increasing its surface, was pressed 
between two copper plates, which had been soaked in petroleum, as 
smooth as was possible, without cutting the potassium ball with the 
platinum wire. Thus, the entire electrometer might have been some¬ 
what about double the size of the surfaces of the potassium. The 
potassium disc, with the upwards-bent platinum wire proceeding 
•from it, was placed in a small glass, and covered with petroleum to 
about half an inch high, the platinum wire which projected from the 
petroleum, and which nowhere touched the glass, was discharged on 
to the electrometer, the glass being held in the hand. The divergence 
to the side which indicates the negative Electricity followed in this 
case quite as constantly, evidently, and certainly, as if the potassium 
had been insulated in the air. It is true, observes Fechner, that 
when the potassium is brought from the air into the petroleum, the 
chemical action of the adhering moisture is shown by the^fas bubbles 
which rise from the liquid; but 'this development of gas soon ceases, 
and, twenty-four hours after it had entirely disappeared, the elec¬ 
trical signs in the petroleum were of quite the same force as during 
the development of gas, and even in the air, so that any objection 
raised on the grounds of chemical action is valueless, and the experi¬ 
ment is entirely ifl favour of the contact theory. 

(734) Some experiments are described by De la Eive, in which two 
similar plates of zinc are furnished with a brass knob soldered to 
each, the inner surface of one plate, and both .exterior and interior 
surfaces of the other, being covered with lac varnish. When these 
plates are made sometimes to stand in the place of the plates of a 
condenser, and sometimes using one of them and another brass plate, 
it was sho'wn that when entirely protected from the action of the air 
by means of a layer of varnish, a plate of zinc does not become 

' X L 
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eledaric in its contact with a brass knob, and, indeed, that it conducts 
itself as a homogeneous plate of brass; for when the brass knob was 
touched with the cc^per element of a heterogeneous plate, the zinc of 
which was held in the hand, it became charged with negative Elec¬ 
tricity, though, according to the contact, theory all kind of action 
should have been neutralized, from the opposition of two pairs of 
plates perfectly similar. 

(736) These experiments were repeated by Eechner with contrary 
results. Hd states, that in order to lay aside the objection which 
perhaps might be raised respecting the chemical action of the air 
upon the copper knob, he fixed a platinum wire to it, and then 
varnished the whole over so as to have the platinum alone exposed. 
Nevertheless, when the platinum was touched with the finger or with 
a slip of paper moistened in distilled water, the zinc condensers 
became quite as well charged with positive Electricity as if it had 
not been varnished. Becquerel and Peltier arrived at similar results ;• 
and Pfaff, who states that he repeated De la Eive’s experiments quite 
in accordance with his own statement, always observed the same 
action of the zinc condensers with as without varnish. 

(736) The following experiment is produced by Eechner as an 
eaperimenfum crucis against the chemical theory. Ten pairs of zinc 
and copper, m every respect as equal to one another as possible, were 
arranged into a **eouronne des taeses,” so that half of the said pairs 
produced a current opposite in its direction to that which was 
originated by the other half. The exciting fluid used was common 
water. Such an arrangement being connected with the galvanometer 
can, according to either of the two theories, have no effect upon the 
needle, provided everything in the two systems of cells be equal; 
muriatic a(# was then put into one of the systems, and it was found 
that in these circumstances the previous equilibrium was in the first 
instance maintained, but that by degrees the current of the water 
cells got the ascendancy over the acid system. “According to the 
contact theory,” says Eechner, “ the explanation of this experiment 
is easy.” The addition of muriatic acid increases the action only by 
diminishing the opposition to the conduction present in the circuit, 
and this diminution is of as great advantage to the Electricity (which 
is developed by contact in the cells without acid) in its entire circu¬ 
lation throughout the circuit, as to the Electricity of the pairs of 
plates which are in the very acid fluid. “ How the result is to be 
explained according to the chemical theory, I cannot conceive.” 

(737) We think, however, that Schoenbein has given a very satis- 
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factory explanation of this experiment on tlie chemical principle. 
Erom the results of various experiments, it appeared that only in a 
few instances the chemical difference of the exciting fluids contained 
in the two systems of cells determines a difference of currents 
produced by the two sets of pairs, and that the general rule is the 
production of current equilihrium. Now it had been established by 
De la llive that the electricities which are set &ee by chemical 
action at the two ends of a closed compound circle, unite themselves 
in two ways: one of which is the pile itself the other the conductor 
placed between the poles—^the quantities*of Electricity recombining 
within each of the two conducting mediums depending upon the 
peculiar degree of conducting power in each. If in the case in 
question we consider the acid cells as originating the current and the 
water cells merely as the medium placed between the poles, it is 
evident that by far the larger portion of the Electricity developed 
must be re-united within the pUe, and only a small quantity pass 
through the water cells and through the galvanometer; but as we 
know that the water cells also give rise to a current, which, on account 
of the peculiarity of the arrangement, would be in direction opposite 
to that excited by the acid cells, it appears from the flict of equi¬ 
librium usually taking place, that both currents are generally equal 
to one another. If ten voltaic pairs be taken, half of them being put 
into water cells, and the other half into acid ones, and arranged in 
the usual way, a current is produced much weaker than that which 
is obtained from flve pairs alone placed within the acid fluid. Why 
^he contact theorist may ask) shoidd this be?—^the extent of 
chemical action in the whole arrangement must be greater than that 
of only a part !~how then docs it happen that the voltaic effect of 
ten pairs is smaller than that produced by five P* The answer to 
this question is too obvious to require further consideration. 

(738) The celebrated papers of Faraday on the theory of the voltaic 
pile were read before the Boyal Society in February and March, 1840. 
We shall attempt a brief analysis of these memoirs, as they form the 
most powerful series of experimental arguments that have hitherto 
been brought together against the contact theory, and are considered 
by the great majority of electricians, in this country at least, as quite 
unanswerable. 

In the arrangement shown in Fig. 251, the glasses E E are 
filled with solution of sulphuret of potassium; F, I, in D, are plates 
of platinum and iron; and P, P, m E, plates of platinum; G- is a 
galvanometer. Here it will be observed that there are three metallic 

* Se« also, in relation to this subject^ the experiments with the water battery. 
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Fig. 261. 



contacts of platinum and iron, viz., at a;, a, and h; witli certain 
precautions no current passed, though heating either of the junctions 
at «, 6, or a?, caused a thermo-current deflecting the galvanometer 
from 30" to 60"; and when the tongue or a vret finger was applied at 
either of the junctions, a strong current passed: contact of platinum 
and iron therefore in this case produced nothing. Zinc, gold, silver, 
potassium, and copper, introduced at a?, produced no current; so no 
electromotive force exists between these metals and platinum and 
iron. Various other combinations of metals were tried with similar 
negative results. In green, nitrous add, iron and platinum produced 
no current; neither did it in solution of potassium. Now, according 
to the contact theory, the contact efifects between metals and liquids, 
so far from being balanced, give rise to the phenomena of the pile: it 
cannot, therefore, be supposed that in the above cases the eflects 
are balanced vrithout straining the point in a most unphilosophical 
manner. According to the chemical theory, however, the facts admit 
of very simple explanation : where there is no chemical action there 
is no current, and a single^ experiment shows the operator what he is 
to expect. The contact theory cannot explain why, substituting 
zinc for iron, a powerful current should be produced in sulphuret of 
potassium with platinum; but the chemical theory at once recognizes 
a chemical action on the zinc, and the same is the case with copper, 
silver, tin, &c. Many circuits of three substances, all being con¬ 
ductors, were next tried, but without establishing anything like 
electromotive force. 

(739) To account for the current of the voltaic pile, distinct and 
important cases ought to be brought forward, and not a case where 
the current is i^nitesmall^ small. To accoimt for the phenomena 
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obtained with sulphuret of potassimn^he contact force must be sup¬ 
posed to be balanced in some cases V^h and platinum), and not in 
others (lead and platinum); in the latter case, the current ceases 
when a film of sulphuret has been formed by the chemical action, 
though the circuit be a good conductor. The case, therefore, will 
stand thus;— 


Iron 

Lead 


platinum . sulphuret of potassium 
platinum. . sulphuret of potassium 


Electromotive forces 
balanced. 

Electromotive forces 
not oalanced. 


Lead 


/ with a film \ 

; of sulphuret ( , 
j a good con-1 
f ductor J 


Bulph. potas. 


! Electromotive forces 
balanced. 




Nothing, therefore, can bo predicted by the contact theoiy regard¬ 
ing results. 

(740) Some active circles excited by the sulphuret of potassium 
are next examined. and platinum produced a strong current, 
tin being plus; after a time the needle returned to 0, the tin 
becoming invested with a non-conducting sidphuret. The current 
here could not have been produced by the contact force of the 
sulphuret, because it happens to be a non-conductor. 

Lead and platinum produced a strong current which ceased when 
the lead became invested with sulphuret; nevertheless, though che¬ 
mical action ceased, and, therefore, no current was called forth, the 
arrangement conducted a feeble iJiermo-cuiient exceedingly well, the 
sulphuret of lead heing a conductor: this was an excellent case in 
point. Lead and gold, lead and palladium, lead and iron, gave 
similar resiilts. 

Bismuth with platinum, gold, or palladium, gave active circles, the 
bismuth being plus; in less than half an hour the current ceased 
though the circuit was still an excellent conductor of thermo-cur¬ 
rents. Bismuth with iron, nickel, or lead, produced similar results. 
Copper, associated with any metal chemically inactive in the solution 
of sulphuret gave a current, w^hich did not come to a close as in the 
former cases, and for this reason, the sulphuret of copper does not 
adhere to the metal, but falls from it in scales, exposing a fresh sur¬ 
face to the action of the sulphuret of potassium. Antimony, plati¬ 
num, and sulphuret of potassium, produced a powerful and perma¬ 
nent current, but the sulphuret of antimony does not adhere to this 
metal, which sufiiciently explains the phenomenon, showing it to be 
dependent on chemical action. Sulphuret of antimony is not a con¬ 
ductor. Silver acts like copper; the current is continuous, and the 
sulphuret of silver separates from the metal. Sulphuret of silver is 
a non-conductor. Zinc also gives a permanent current, but sulphuret 
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of zinc is soluble in sulpburet of potassium. Now, sulpburet of zinc 
is a non-conductor; bow then, in this case, can the current be pro¬ 
duced by contact P All the pbenomena with sulpburet of potassium 
are decidedly unfavourable to the contact theory: with tin and cad¬ 
mium, it gives an impermeable non-conducting body; with lead and 
bismuth, an impermeable conducting body; with antimony and silver, 
it produces a permeable non-conducting body; with copper, a per¬ 
meable conducting body; and with zinc, a soluble non-conducting 
body. The'chemical action and its resulting current are perfectly 
consistent with all these variations; but the phenomena can only be 
explained on the contact theory by making special assTimptiona to 
suit each particular case. 

(741) A series of experiments was then made with different 
metals in solutions imequally heated, and the results were considered 
as affording striking proofs of the dependence of the current on 
chemical action, according perfectly with the known influence of 
heat, and not cognizable by the theory of contact without fresh 
assumptions being added to those already composing it. The elec¬ 
tric current appeared to be determined, not by the amount of che¬ 
mical action which takes place, but by the intensities of the affinities 
concerned; and the intensity of currents is exactly proportional to 
the degree of affinity which reigns between the particles, the com¬ 
bination or separation of which produces the currents. 

(742) The efi’ect of dilution is next examined. In Fig. 252, the 

Fig. 252. below m is strong acid, and that above diluted, 

y the wires being platinum, and the fluid nitric acid; 

> drawing the end of the wire B upwards above m, or 
depressing it from above m downwards, caused great 
changes in the galvanometer. The wires, silver, 
iron, lead, tin, cadmium, and zinc, being compared, 
it was found that the metal in the weaker acid was 
to that in the stronger. The fluids being 
strong and dilute muriatic acid, and the metals silver, copper, lead, 
tin, and zinc, being compared, the metal in the strongest 

add was and the current in most cases powerful. The fluids 
being strong and dilute solution of caustic potash, with iron, copper, 
le ad, tin, nftdmiiim, n.nd ziuc, the metal iu the strong solution was 
positive. Cases occurred dso in which metals in acids of a certain 
strengfJi were negative to the same metals in the same add, either 
stronger or weaker. 

Iron and silvm? being in the tube 0 D, Fig. 253, whichever metal 
was in weak add was positive to the other in the strong acid; it was 
merely requisite to raise the one and lower the other metal to make 
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either positive fd; pleasure. Of the metals, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and tin, aaj one can be made 
positive or negative to any other, with the exception 
of silver positive to copper: and such are the won¬ 
derful changes that may be brought about by the 
mere effect of dilution, that the order of these 
metals may be varied in a hundred different ways 
by the mere effect of dilution. 

(743) The same metals in the same acid of the same 'strength, at 
the two sides, may be made to change their order thus:—Copper 
and nickel being put into strong nitric acid, the copper will be 
positive; in dilute acid the nickel will be positive. Zinc and cad¬ 
mium, in strong acid: the cadmium will be positive; in dilute acid, 
the zinc strongly positive. An effective battery may be constructed 
by employing only one metal and one fluid; thus, if th^ parts of 
the tubes at a, Tig. 254, contain strong nitric or sulphuric acid, and 


Fig. 264. 



Fig. 263. 



the parts at h, diluted acid of the same kind, then, by connecting 
these tubes by wires, rods, or plates, (c) of one metal only, such as 
copper, iron, silver, tin, lead, or any of those metals which become 
positive and negative by difference of dilution in the acid, we have a 
voltaic arrangement. 

(744) Where chemical action has heen^ hut diminishes or ceases, the 
electric cwrrent diminishes or ceases also. If a piece of tin be put 
into strong nitric acid, it will generally exert no action in conse¬ 
quence of the film of oxide which is on its surface; and if two plati¬ 
num wires, connected with a galvanometer, be put into the acid, and 
one of them pressed against the tin, no current will be produced. If 
now the metal be scratched under the acid, so as to expose a clean 
surface of metal, chemical action takes place, and a currmt is pro¬ 
duced; but this is only for a moment, for oxide of tin is soon 
formed, chemical action ceases, and the current with it. 

(745) When chemical action changes, the current changes cdso. If 
copper and silver be associated in dilute solution of sulphuret of 
potassium, the copper will be chemically active and positive,, and the 
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silver -will remain clean until of a sudden the copper will cease to 
act, and the silver will become instantlj covered with sulphuret, 
showing by that, the commencement of chemical action there; and 
the needle of the galvanometer will jump through 180*. 

. (746) Where no chemical action oecurCy no current is produced; 

hut a current will occur the moment chemical action commences. This 



Fig. 2C5. is well illustrated by the following 

experiment; In Fig. 255, let both 
tubes be filled with the same pure, 
pale, strong nitric acid, and the two 
V platinum wires p p, being connected 
by a galvanometer, and the wire i, 
of iron, no current is produced; 
now, let a drop of water be put in 
at 5, and stir the water and acid 
together by means of the end of the wire i, chemical action com¬ 
mences, nitrous gas is evolved, and the iron wire acquires a positive 
condition at 5, producing a powerful current. 

(747) When the chemical action which either has, or could have 
produced a current in one direction^ is reverse^ or umdonCy the current 
is reversed or mdone also. It was shown by Volta, in 1802, that 
crystallized oxide of manganese was highly negative to zinc and 
similar metals, giving, according to his theory. Electricity to the zinc 
at the point of contact. In 1833, Becquerel examined this subjeot, 
and thought the facts favourable to the theoiy of contact. Accord¬ 
ing, however, to De la Eive, the peroxide is at the time undergoing 

'Chemical change and losing oxygen^ —a change perfectly in accordance 
with the direction of the current it produces. Peroxide of manganese 
associated with platinum in green nitrous acid, originates a^ current, 
and is minus to the platinum; but a chemical action is going on, the 
peroxide giving up oxygen, and converting the nitrous into nitric 
acid. Peroxide of lead produces similar phenomena in solution of 
common salt, and in potash it is minus to platinum; but direct ex¬ 
periments show that there is sufficient chemical action to account 
for the effects. 

(748) Faraday concludes his elaborate defence- of the chemical 
theory of galvanism, with the following remarhs on the improbable 
nature of the assumed contact force: “ It is assumed that where 
two dissimilar metals touch, the dissimilar particles act on each 
other, and induce opposite states; that the particles can discharge 
these states one to the other, and yet remain unchanged; and that 
while thus plus and mirmSy they can discharge to particles of like 
matter with themselves, and so produce a current. But if the acting 
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particles are not changed, it should follow, that the force which 
causes them to assume a certain state in respect to each other, is 
unable to make them retain that state, thus denying the equality be¬ 
tween cause and effect. If a particle of platinum by contact with a 
particle of zinc willingly gives off its own Electricity to the zinc, 
because this, by its presence, tends to make the platinum assume a 
negative state, why should the particle of platinum take Electricity 
£rom any other particle of platinum behind it, since that would only 
tend to destroy the very state which the zinc had just forced it into ? 
This is quite contrary to common induction; for there a ball, ren¬ 
dered negative, not only will not take Electricity from surrounding 
bodies, but if we force Electricity into it, it will, as it were, be 
red hach again wth a power equal to that of the inducing body. Or, 
if it be supposed that the zinc particle, hy its inductive action, tends 
to make the platinum particle positive, and the latter, being in con¬ 
nexion with the earth by other platinum particleB, caUs upon them 
for Electricity, and so acquires a positive state, why should it dis¬ 
charge that state to the ziuc—^the very substance which, making the 
platinum assume that condition, ought, of course, to be able to sus¬ 
tain it ? Or wby should not Electricity go from the platinum to the 
.zinc, which is as much in contact with it as its neighbouring plati¬ 
num particles are? Or if the zinc particle, in contact with the 
platinum particle, tends to become positive, why does not Electricity 
flow to it from the zinc particles behind, as well as from the plati¬ 
num ? There is no sufficient, probable, or philosophic cause assigned 
for the asstuued action, or reason given why one or other of the con¬ 
sequent effects above-mentioned shonld not take place. The contact 
theory assumes, that a force which is able to overcome powerful 
resistance, can ome out of nothing: that without any change in the 
acting matter, or the consumption of any generating force, a current 
can be produced, which shall go on for ever against a constant resist¬ 
ance, or only be stopped as in the voltaic trough, by the ruins which 
its exertions have heaped upon its own course. The chemical theoiy, 
on the other hand, sets out with a power, the existence of which is 
pre-^oved, and then follows its variations, rarely assuming anything 
which is not supported by some corresponding simple chemical fact. 
The contact theory sets out with an assumption to which it adds 
others, as the cases require, until at last the contect force, instead of 
being the firm unchangeable thing at first supposed by Volta, is as 
variable as chemical force itself. Were it otherwise than it is, and 
were the contact theory true, then the equality of cause and effect 
must be denied. Then would perpetual motion a1|o be true; and it 
would not be difficult, upon the firat given ease of an electric current 
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by contact alone, to produce an electro-magnetic arrangement, wbicb, 
88 to its principle, would go on producing mechanical effects for 
ever.” 

* (749) It would be difficult to give a satisfactory explanation of 
the theory of Mr. Ghrove’s gaseous voltaic battery, on the contact 
hypothesis. “ Where,” says its ingenious author, is the contact, if 
not everywhere P Is it at the points of junction of the liquid, gas, 
and platinum? If so, it is there that the chemical action takes 
place; and as contact is always necessary for chemical action, all 
chemistry may be referred to contact; or, upon the theory of a uni¬ 
versal plenum, ^ natural phenomena may be referred to it. Contact 
may be necessary; but how can it stand in the relation of a cause, 
or of a fmrce ?” In the opinion of Mr. Ghrove, the most interesting 
effect of this extraordinary battery is the fact which it establishes, 
that gases in combining and acquiring a liquid form, evolve sufficient 
force to decompose a similar liquid, and cause it to acquire a gaseous 
form; for it has been proved, that the gases evolved at the electrodes 
are exactly equal to the quantity absorbed in each pair of tubes. 
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“ A work much called for by the progress which has been made during 
the last few years in this interesting branch of science. The illustrations 
and diagrams explanatory of the dilierent experiments, give the reader the 
advantage he would receive from ocular demonstration in the lecture-room. 
The phenomena attendant upon thunder-storms are better explained than 
in any elementary work with which we are acquainted. We have sddom 
risen from the perusal of any work of science with more satisfaction.**— 
London Polytechnic Magazine, Edited by Thomas Stone, M.D. 

‘‘ Under the general title of ‘ Lectures on Electricity,’ this work embraces 
every branch of science which has risen out of, and is Aore or less identified 
with, electrical phenomena. The aim of the author has been to give a 
succinct and popular exposition of all the leading facts on these subjects 
known at the date of publication, and in this he has, in our judgment, been 
eminently successful. We know of no other volume to which an inquirer 
can refer for the best and latest information on any of the topics indicated 
in the title, with so much certainty of finding it.”— Mechanics' Magazine. 

“ The rapid strides recently made by the science of Electricity, with its 
correlative sciences, electro-magnetism and galvanism, have rendered it 
difi&cult for those not actually engaged in its study to keep pace with the 
progress of discovery; and a work which should comprise all that is known 
on the subject up to the present time, has long been wanted. The *■ Lectures 
on Electricity,’ by Dr. Noad, which have just been published by Mr. Knight, 
appear to supply this deficiency. Dr. Noad traces the progress of the 
science from its earliest development to its latest discoveries, in a dear and 
comprehensive manner, without perplexing the student by theoretical dis¬ 
putations. We recommend it as a work that supplies, and verv effidently, 
a vacuity that has for some time existed in scientuSc literature.” 

“A much enlarged edition, so completely revised that it may be con- 
sidered a new work ; it is an able and popular compilation on a subject of 
increasing interest, and very fully Ulustrated with woodcuts.”— AtiieMBvm. 

“ This is a volume which was muoh required, and it will be welcomed by 
every one anxious for the promotion of science. Dr. Noad has fuMUed a 
tgak of great difficulty, with the highest credit to himself; he has carefully 
digested the vast accumulation of facte which the labours of so many 
^loBophic minds have observed, and has not only rendered them intel- 
ugible to humbler capacities, but has so arranged them as to induce‘tiie 
student, from the agreeable form in which he has placed them, to pursue 
inquiries^ which are as wonderful as they are attractive. . It was a todc of 
no small difficulty, to bring within the compass of a sinj^e volume tite most 
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important fitota which arc now embraced under the various departments of 
guvanism, mametism, eleotro-magnetism, magneto-, and thermo-llectricity; 
and to ^ve we experiments and research^ which have filled so many 
works, in so loief y^ so lucid a manner. We recommend it strongly to 
every one who feels a desire to become &miliar with Electricity.”— 
IQ/ukrated Pdytw^nie Beoiew. 

"The new edition of Dr. Noad's book is a very great improvement upon 
the former; it is evi&nt that Dr. Noad has made the best use of bis time 
in the interim, aisi he now gives to the public a volume which is really a 
valuable oMnpilation of the prindpal rosoarches in electricity .”—literary 
Oaeette. 

"A work wherein the prindples and laws of Electripity are clearly 
expired and fully developed, and by which an acquaintance with this 
science is placed within the reach of the most ordinary capacity; such is 
the book Wore us, Which amplitude of detml, clearness of definition, easy 
diction, and avoidanoe of too aWruse technicality, combine to render com- 
prebennUe as wdd as useful.”— Cl^naM. 

"I^kese Lectures are written with much perspicuity, vigour, and correct¬ 
ness, and the illustrations apt and familiar; it is a much needed, admirably 
designed, and carefully executed volume, and we can unhesitatingly 
characterize it as one of the most excellent text-books that have issued from 
our London press.’'— Fnend of Imdia Magazine and Indian Review. 

"The work befor%u8 is a new and greatly enlarged edition of tho pre- 
vioudy published futures of the author, with a large accumulation of 
valuable facts from all the most important works on the subject, so arianged 
88 to give a popular view of this most interesting science. The author has 
done ample justice to the subject. The Lectures are all arranged in a con¬ 
venient number of paragraphs, a plan which greatly facilitates reference. 
Il^e first lecture commences with an historical sketch of Electricity, and 
proceeds in an elementary manner through all tho gradations of Electricity 
—atmosphmc and voltaic,—magnetism and electro-magnetism, condudihg 
with magneto-, and thermo-Electricity. The experiments are illustrated by 
nearly three hundred woodcuts, and from the easy description of their per- 
fonnaaoe the work is most valuable for the student and amateur, while it 
frrms a most oonvenient text-book for the man of science .”—Mining 
Jovrml. 

"Let our readers imagine magnetism, electro-magnetism, and magneto-, 
and thermo-Meotricity, equally well enriohod with new thii^ as weU as 
with the good old standmd facts that have home the test of time, and they 
have the general oharaoter which pervades the whole.”— MagoBane. 

"This is a most complete treatise, which does very great credit to the 
adentifio acquirements and to the perseverance of tiie author. The addi- 
timis which have been made to our xnowlegc of Electricity during the last 
fsw ysaA have been so varied and impor^t, that Dr. Noad's attempt to 
analyst whole must have been a most arduous one, one which for its 
lOOCHtiqpUBfaiaent required all the talent and informarion he undoubtedly 
poaiesMS.”—FAc lamoA. 

those of our readeans who wish for information on the interesting 
fttl^eot of Etodtrioal ihenomena, we would refer to Dr. H. M. Noad's 
tramahle ^Xteetures on Bleetridty, iSalvanism, iso,* which work contains the 
latest diieovcries b tiiese ii^etestiiig and usefrd departments of natural 
philteopby.”—JUvei^poo^ Chronude. 
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PART 11. 


MAGNETISM. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Historical sketch—Researches of Gilbert, Halley, Graham, Epinus, Coulomb, 
Humboldt, Hansteen, Barlow, Morichiai, Somerville, Dalton, Cavallo, Brewster, 
Babbage, Herschel, Harris, Fpraday. 

(750) Altuotjgh the attractwe power of the loadstone—(a ferrugi¬ 
nous mineral first discovered in the province of Magnesia in Lydia)— 
appears to have been known among the nations of the west in times of 
very remote antiquity, and its properties studied even during the Hark 
Ages, yet its directive power, and that of a needle touched or rubbed 
• with it, was known exclusively to the Chinese. More than a thousand 
years before our ora,* at the obscurely known epoch of Codrus, and 
the return of the Heraclides to the Peloponnesus, these people 
employed magnetic cars, on wliich the figure of a man, whose move- 
able outstretched arm pointed always to the south, guided them on 
their way across the vast grassy plains of Tartary; and in IjJie third 
century of our era, at least seven hundred years before the introduc¬ 
tion of the compass in the European seas, Chinese vessels navigated 
the Indian ocean with needles pointing to the south. 

(761) A Neapolitan named Flavio Gioia, who lived in the thirteenth 
century, has been regarded by many as the inventor of the compass. 
Dr. Gilbert affirms that Pauius Vonetus brought the compass from 
China to Italy in 1260; and Ludi Vestomannus asserts, that about 
1500, he saw a pilot in the East Indies, direct his course by a mag¬ 
netic needle like those now in use. The variation of the needle was 
discovered two hundred years before the time of Columbus; but the 
variation of the variation^ that is, the fact that the variation was not 
a constant quantity, but varied in different latitudes, was first noticed 
by the discoverer of America, as appears from the following extract 
from Irviiig’s “ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” (vol. i, p. 201): “ On 

* Humboldt’s " Cosmos." 

M 1£ • . 
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the 18th of September, 1492, he perceived about night-fall that the 
needle, instead of pointing to the north-star, varied about ^ a 
point, or between 5 and 6°, to the north-west, and still more on 
the following morning. Struck with this circumstance, he observed 
it attentively for three days, and found that the variation increased 
as he advanced. He at first made no mention of this phenomenon, 
knowing how ready his people were to take alarm; but it soon 
attracted the attention of the pilots, and filled them with conster¬ 
nation. It seemed as if the laws of nature were changing as they 
advanced, and that they were entering into another world, subject to 
unknown influences. They apprehended that the compass was about 
to lose its taysterious virtues; and without this guide, what was to 
become of them in a vast and trackless ocean ? Columbus tasked his 
science and ingenuity for reasons with which to allay their terrors. 
He told them that the direction of the needle was not to the polar 
star, but to some fixed and invisible point. The variation was not 
caused by any failing in the compass, but by the movement of the 
North star itself, which, like the other heavenly bodies, had its changes 
and revolutions, and every day described a circle round the pole. 
The high opinion that the pilots entertained of Columbus, as a pro¬ 
found astronomer, gave weight to bis theory, and their alarm 
subsided.” 

(762) That ferruginous substances always possess a greater or less 
degree of Magnetism, has long been known. One Julius Caesar, a 
surgeon of Eimini, is said to have first observed the conversion of iron 
into a magnet. In 1690, he noticed this effect on a bar of iron, which 
had supported a piece of brick work, on the top of a tower of the 
church of St. Augustin. The very same fact was observed about 
1630, by Gassendi, on the cross of the church of St. John, at Aix, 
which had fallen down in consequence of having been struck with 
lightning. He found the foot of it wasted with rust, and possessing 
all the properties of a loadstone. 

(768) In the year 1600, Dr. Gilbert, of Colchester, published a 
work, entitled “ Physiologia Nova, seu Tractatus de Magneti et 
CorporibuB Magneticis,” which contains almost everjiihing concerning 
Magnetism, which was known during the two following centuries. 
He regarded the earth as acting on a magnetized bar, and upon iron, 
like a magnet, the directive power of the needle being produced by 
the action of Magnetism of a contrary kind to that which exists at 
the extremity of the needle directed towards the pole of the globe. 
He gave the name of pole to the extremities of the needle, which 
pointed towards the poles of the earth, conformably to his views of 
terrestial Magnetism; calling the extremity that pointed towards the 
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north, the south pole of the needle, and that which .pointed to the 
south, the north pole. 

(754) Newton, Huygens, and Hooke, with some of the other philo¬ 
sophers who flourished about the end of the seventeenth century, 
were occupied to a certain extent with the subject of Magnetism. 
Some of their observations and discoveries are referred to in a manu¬ 
script volume of notes and commentaries, written by David Gregory, 
in 1693, in a copy of Newton’s “ Principia,” and used by Newton in 
improving his second edition. Newton had supposed that the law of 
magnetic action approaches to the inverse triplicate ratio of the dis¬ 
tance ; but Gregory did not adopt this opinion, and invalidates the 
arguments that were used in its support. 

(755) In 1683 Dr. Edmund Halley published his theory of Mag- 
neti.sm. He regarded the earth’s Magnetism as caused by four poles of 
attraction, two of them near each pole of the earth; and he supposes, 
“ that in those parts of the world that lie nearly adjacent to any one 
of these magnetic poles, the needle is governed thereby, the nearest 
pole being alw'ays predominant over that more remote.’ ’ He supposes 
that the magnetic pole, which was, in his time, nearest Britain, was 
situated near the meridian of the Land’s End, and not above 7“ Srom 
the north pole; the other north magnetic pole being in the meridian 
of California, and about 15® from the north polo of the earth. He 
placed one of the tw'o south poles about 16® from the south pole of 
the globe, and 95® west from London; and the other, or the most 
powerful of the four, about 20® from the south pole, and 120® east of 
London. 

(756) In order to account' for the change in the variation, Dr. 
Halley, some years afterwards, added to these reasonable suppositions 
the very extraordinary one, that our globe was a hollow shell, and that 
within it a solid globe revolved, in nearly the same time as the outer 
one, and about the same centre of gravity, and with a fluid medium 
between them. To this inner globe he assigned two magnetic poles, 
and to the outer one, other two: and he conceived the change in the 
variation of the needle to be caused by a want of coincidence in the 
times of rotation of the inner globe and the external shell. “ Now 
supposing,” says he, “ such an external sphere, having such a motion, 
we may solve the two great difficulties in every former hypothesis: 
for, if this exterior shell of the earth be a magnet, having its poles at 
a distance from the poles of diurnal rotation, and if the internal 
nucleus be likewise a magnet, having its poles in two other places, 
distant also from its axis, and these latter, by a gradual and slow 
motion, change their places in respect of the external, we may then 
give a reasonable account of the four magnetic poles, as also of the 
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changes of the needle’s variation.” From some reasons, which Dr. 
Halley then states, he concludes “ that the tw'o poles of the external 
globe are fixed in the earth; and that if the needle were wholly 
governed by them, the variation wotild be always the same, with some 
little irregularities; but the internal sphere, having such a gradual 
translation of its poles, influences the needle, and directs it variously, 
according to the result of the attractive and directive power of 
each pole, and consequently there must be a period of revo¬ 
lution of this internal ball, after which the variation will return as 
before.” 

(757) Mr. Graham, a celebrated mathematical iiistriiment-maker, in 
London, discovered in 1722, the daily variation of the needle. While 
the needle was advancing by a gradual motion to the westward, Mr. 
Graham found that its north extremity moved westward during the 
early part of the day, and returned again in the evening to the east¬ 
ward, to the same position which it occupied in the morning, remaining 
nearly stationary during the night. Mr. Graham at first, ascribed 
these changes to defects m the form of his needles ; but, by numerous 
and^arefiil observations, repeated under every variation of the weather, 
and of the heat and pressure of the atmosphere, he concluded that 
the daily variation was a regular phenomenon of which he could not 
find the cause. It was generally a maximum, between 30 o’clock 
A.M., and 4 o’clock p.m. ; and a minimum, between 6 and 7 o’clock 
P.M. Between the 6th of February, and the 12th of May, 1722, he 
made a thousand observations in the same place, from which he found 
that the greatest westerly variation was 14" 45', and the least, 13° 60'; 
but in general, it varied between 14° 35' and 14", giving 35' for the 
amoimt of the daily variation. 

(75b) Various speculations respecting the cause of the phenomena 
of Magnetism, had been hazarded by different authors: but it was 
reserved for M. Epinus to devise a rational hypothesis, which 
embraced and explained almost all the phenomena which had been 
observed by previous authors. This hypothesis, which he has 
explained at great length in his “ Tcntamen Theorise Electricitatis et 
Magnetismi,” published in 1759, may be stated in the following 
manner:— 

i. —In all magnetic bodies there exists a substance which may be 
called the magnetic fluid, whose particles repel each other with a 
force inversely as the distance. 

ii. —The particles of this fluid attract the particles of iron, and 
are attracted by them in return, with a similar force. 

iii. —The particles of iron repel each other, according to the same 
law. 
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iv.—The magnetic fluid moves through the pores of iron and soft 
steol with very little obstruction; but its motion is more and more 
obstructed as the steel increases in hardness or temper, and it moves 
with the greatest difficulty in hard-tempered steel and the ores of 
iron. 

(769) The method of making artificial magnets,*which was practised 
by the philosophers of the seventeenth century, was a very simple, 
but a very inefficacious one. It consisted in merely rubbing the 
steel bar to be magnetized upon one of the poles of a natural or 
artificial magnet, in a plane at right angles to the line joining the 
poles of the magnet. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, 
however, the art of making artificial magnets had excited general 
attention; and it is to Dr. Gowin Knight, an English physician, that 
we arc indebted for the discovery of a method of making powerful 
magnets. This method he kept secret from the public, but it was 
afterwards published by Dr. Wilson. Duhamol, Canton, Michell, 
Autheaunie, Savery, Epinus, Kobison, Coulomb, Biot, Scoresby, and 
others, n\ade various improvements on this art; for a detailed 
account of their numerous experiments, the reader is referred to 
tlm article on Magnetism, drawn up by Sir David Brewster,, for 
the seventh edition ot the JUncyclopa-dia Britannica. 

(7G0) One of the^blest cultivators of the science of Magnetism was 
the celebrated Coulomb, who, by the application of the principle of 
torsion, first used by Michell, determined the correct law of 
magnetic attraction and repulsion His first object was to deter¬ 
mine the law according to which Magnetism is distributed to a 
magnetic bar. It was of course well known, that the Magnetism 
in the middle of a bar was imperceptible, and that it increased 
according to a regular law, and with groat rapidity, towards each 
of the poles. By suspending a small proof needle, with a silk 
fibre, and causing it to oscillate horizontally opposite different points 
of a magnetic bar placed vertically, Coulomb computed the part of 
the effect that was due to terrestrial Magnetism, and the part 
that was due to the action of the bar; and in this way he showed 
the extreme rapidity with w’hich Magnetism is increased towards 
the poles. 

(761) In examining the distribution of Electricity in a circular 
plane, Coulomb found that the thickness of the electric stratum was 
almost constant from the centre, to within a very smell distance of 
the circumference, when it increased all on a sudden with great 
rapidity (as has been shown in a previous Chapter.) He conceived 
that a similar distribution of Magnetism took place in the transverse 
section of a magnetic bar; and, by a scries of nice experiments with 
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the torsioiL balance (66) he found this to be the case, and established 
the important fact that the magnetic power resides on the sutface of 
iron bodies, and is entirely independent of their mass. 

(762) The effect of temperature on magnets was another subject to 
which Coulomb directed his powerful mind; but he did not live to 
give an account of his experiments, which were published after his 
death by his friend M. Biot. Coulomb found that the Magnetism of 
a bar, magnetized to saturation, diminished greatly, by raising its 
temperature from 12° of Eeaumur to 680°, and that when a magnetic 
bar was tempered at 780°, 860°, and 950° of Keaumur, the develop¬ 
ment of its Magnetism was gradually increased, being more than 
double at 900° of what it was at 780°. He found also that, the 
directive force of the bar reached its maximum when it was tempered 
at a bright cherry red heat at 900°, and that at a higher temperature 
the force diminished. 

(763) Coulomb made many valuable experiments on the best 
methods of making artificial magnets, and he subjected all the 
various processes that had previously been employed to the test of 
accurate measurement. His experiments on the best forms of 
magnetic needles are equally valuable; but the most interesting of 
his researches, and the last to which he devoted his great talents, 
were those which relate to the action of magq^ts upon all natural 
bodies. Hitherto iron, steel, nickel, and cobalt, had been regarded 
as the only magnetic bodies; but in the year 1802, Coulomb 
announced to the Institute of France, that all bodies whatever are 
subject to the magnetic influence, even to such a degree as to be 
capable of accurate measurement. In order to determine if the 
phenomena were owing to particles of iron disseminated through the 
bodies which he subjected to experiment, he tried a needle of silver, 
purified by cupellation, and another needle of silver alloyed with 
xk^th part of iron; and he found that the action of a magnet on the 
former was 415 times less than upon the latter. Hence, as he had 
previously shown, that the forces exerted by magnets on needles are 
proportional to the absolute quantities of iron which they contain, 
there will be 415 times less iron in the pure than in the impure 
silver; and since the latter contained -s-i o-th part of its weight of iron 
the first will contain tI eth part of rioth, or Try^^gTrifth, or it will 
contain 132,799 parts of pure silver, and one of iron—a quantity of 
alloy beyond the reach of chemical detection. 

(764) Amongst the scientific travellers who have contributed to 
our knowledge of terrestrial Magnetism, Baron Alexander Humboldt 
was one of the most distinguished. Himself a careful and 
scientific observer, and possessed of accurate instruments and exact 
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methods of research, he made numerous observations on the dip and 
variation of the needle in various parts of the earth, and particularly 
near the magnetic equator; and by means of these valuable data, M. 
Biot was enabled to throw much light on the subject of terrestrial 
Magnetism, and to deduce a formula which represented the obser¬ 
vations with extraordinary accuracy. Professor Krafft, of St. 
Petersburg, undertook the same inquiry m the year 1809, and after 
comparing the same observations which were used by Biot with the 
respective situations of the places where they were obtained, be 
arrived at the following simple law; “ If we suppose a circle circum- 
scrib'^d about the earth having the two extremities of the magnetic 
axis for its poles, and if we consider this circle as a magnetic 
equator, the tangent of the dip of the needle in any magnetic 
latitude will be equal to double the tangent of this latitudeand to 
this simple law, Biot, upon re-examining his former formula, found 
that it was reducible. 

(765) An able work on the Magnetism of the earth was published 
in 1817, by Professor Ilansteen of Christiana; the result of his 
researches was favourable to that part of Halley’s theory, which 
assumes the existence of four poles and two magnetic axes. He also 
deduced the law of magnetic action, and showed that “ the attractive 
or repulsive force with which two magnetic particles affect each other, 
is always directly as their intensities, and inversely as the squares of 
their mutual distances.” And he likewise demonstrated that “ the 
distance from the middle of a magnet being the same, the force 
opposite the poles, or in the direction of the axis, is double the force 
in the magnetic equator. Hansteen collected all the observations of 
value that had been made on the vai’iation of the needle, and from 
these he proved that there were foivt points of convergence among 
the lines of variation, viz., a weaker and a stronger point in the 
vicinity of each pole of the globe. The strongest poles, N. S., lie 
almost diametrically opposite to each other, and the same is true of 
the weaker poles, n., s. These four poles he found to have a regular 
motion obliquely. The two northern ones, N, n, from west to east, - 
and the tw'o southern ones, S, s, from east to west. The following 
he found to be their periods of revolution, and their positions in 


1830:— 


Pole N. . 69° 30' N. . 

Poles. . 68°44'S. . 

Pole n. 86° 6' N. . 

Poles. . 780 29'S. . 


Time of rerolntioii* 
Long, from round each 

Oreenvicb. polo of the globe. 

. 87« 19' N. . . . 1,740 years. 

. 131® 47' E. . . . 4,609 „ 

. 144° 17' E. . . . 860 „ 

. 137° 46' W. . . 1,304 „ 
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And on comparing these results with the magnetical observations 
made by Captain Parry in the Arctic regions in 1819, he found 
them to differ so little as to give them a high degree of probability. 
Hansteen showed that the changes in the variation and dip of the 
needle in both hemispheres, may be well explained by the motion of 
tho four magnetic poles. The same enterprising philosopher, with 
a view to the determination of the intensity of the earth’s Magnetism 
at different parts of its surface, caused observations on the oscillation 
of the game needle to be made in every part of Europe, and under¬ 
took himself a journey to Siberia for the same purpose. From these 
observations, he deduced the following law, according to which the 
magnetic intensity varies with the dip of the needle. 


Magnetic dip. 
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Hansteen was the first to determine the diurnal variation of the 
needle. He found that the minimum intensity took place between 
10 and 11 A.M., and the maaAmwn between 4 and 5 p.m. 

(766) In an aerostatic voyage made by Gay Lussac and Biot, in 
1804, at the height of nearly 13,000 feet, they were unable to detect 
any change in the intensity of terrestrial Magnetism. Saussure, 
however, had found that the intensity was considerably less on the 
Col du Geant than at Chamouni and Geneva; the difference in the 
levels of these places being in the one case, 10,000, and in the 
other 7,800 feet; but his observations contradict his conclusions. 
M. Kupffer has more recently obtained a similar result, by obser¬ 
vations on Mount Elbrouz; having found a decrease in intensity in 
rising 4,500 feet above his first station; and he explains the result 
obtaiaed by MM. Gay Lussac and Biot, by supposing that an 
increase of intensity was produced by a diminution of temperature. 
Mr. Henwood, on the other hand, has made observations at the surface 
of Dolcoath mine; at 1,320 feet beneath its surface; and on a hill, at 
710 feet above tlie level of the sea; without being able to detect any 
difference ih the intensity. To the late Captain Foster we are 
indebted for many valuable observations on the magnetic intensity, 
mode at Spitzbergen and elsewhere. From these he concluded that 
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tbo diurnal chaoge in the horizontal intensity is principally, if not 
wholly, owing to a small change in the amount of the dip. The 
maximum took place at about 3h. 30min. a.m., and the minimum at 
2h. 47min. p.m. ; its greatest change amounting to Ard of its mean 
value. Captain Poster is of opinion, that these changes have the 
sun for their primary agent, and that his action is such as to produce 
a constant inflection of the pole towards the sun during the twenty- 
four hours; an idea which had been previcmsly stated by Mr. 
Christie. 

(767) About the year 1S18, Professor Barlow, of "Woolwich, turned 
his attention to the subject of Magnetism, with a view principally of 
calculating the effect of ship’s guns on the compass. In trying the 
effect of different iron balls, he was led to the curious facts—that 
there exists round every mass of iron, a great circle inclined “^o the 
horizon, at an angle equal to the complement of the dip of the needle; 
—that the plane of this circle is a plane of no attraction upon a 
needle whose centre is in that plane;—that if we regard this circle 
as the magnetic equator, the tangent of deviation of the needle 
from its north or south pole will be proportional to the rectangle of 
the sine of the double latitude and cosine of the longitude;—that 
when the distance of the needle is variable, the tangent of deviation 
will be reciprocally proportional to the cube of the distance, and that 
all things else being the same, the tangent of deviation will be pro¬ 
portional to the cubes of the diameters of the balls, or shells, whatever 
be their masses, provided their thickness exceeds a certain quantity. 
Mr. Barlow w^as, from these discoveries, enabled to invent a most 
ingenious method- of correcting the error of the compass arising from 
the attraction of all the iron on board ships. This source of error 
had been noticed by Mr. Wales, Mr. Downic in 1794, and by Captain 
Blinders; but it is to Mr. Bain that we owe the distinct establish¬ 
ment and explanation of this source of error. Asa hollow shell of 
iron, about 4 pounds in weight, acts as powerfully at the same 
distance as a solid iron ball of 200 pounds’, weight, Mr, Barlow 
happily conceived that a plate of 5 or 6 pounds’ weight might be 
made to represent and counteract the amount of the attraction of all 
the iron on board a vessel; and, therefore, leave the needle as free to 
obey the action of terrestrial Magnetism as if there was no iron in 
the ship at all. After this ingenious contrivance had been submitted 
to the Admiralty, it was tried in every part of the world; and even 
in the regions which surround the magnetic pole, where the compass 
becomes useless, it never failed to indicate the true magnetic direc¬ 
tion, when the connecting plate was properly applied. “ Such an 
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iuveution as this,” sajs Captain Parry, “ so sound in principle, so 
easy in application, and so universally beneficial in practice, needs no 
testimony of mine to establish its merits; but when I consider the 
many anxious days and sleepless nights which the uselessness of the 
compass in these seas had formerly occasioned me, 1 really should 
have esteemed it a kind of ingratitude to Mr. Barlow, as well as great 
injustice to so memorable a discovery, not to have stated my opinion 
of its merits, under- circumstances so well calculated to put them 
to a satisfactory trial.” For this beautiful invention, the Board of 
Longitude conferred upon Mr. Barlow the highest reward of five 
hundred pounds; and the Emperor of Russia, who was never inatten¬ 
tive to the interests of science, sent him a fine gold watch and a rich 
dress chain for the same contrivance. 

(7015) The late Dr. Morichiui, an eminent physician at Rome, first 
announced it as an experimental fact, that an unmagnetized needle 
could be rendered magnetic by the action of the violet rays of the 
sun. His experiments were successfully repeated by Dr. Carpi, at 
Rome, and the Marquis Ridolfi, at Florence; but M. D’Hombre 
Firmas, at Alais, in France, Professor Configliachi, of Pavia, M. 
Bdrard, of Montpelier, failed in obtaining decided magnetic effects 
from tho violet rays. In 1814, Dr. Morichini exhibited the actual 
experiment to Sir Humphry Davy, and in 1817, Dr. Carpi showed it 
to Professor Playfair. A few mouths after Sir Humphry witnessed 
the experiment. Sir David Brewster met him at Geneva, and learned 
from him the fact, that he bad paid the most diligent attention to one 
of Morichini’s experiments, and that he saw an unmagnetized needle 
rendered magnetic by violet light. The following account of the, 
experiment made by Dr. Carpi, was given to Sir David, by Professor 
Playfair: “ The violet light was obtained in the usual manner, by 
means of a common prism, and was collected into a focus by a lens of 
sufficient size. The needle was made of soft w'ire, and was found, 
upon trial,*to possess neither polarity, nor any power of attracting 
iron filings. It was fixed horizontally upon a support, by means of 
wax, and in such a direction, as to cut the magnetic meridian at right 
angles. The focus of violet rays was carried slowly along the needle, 
proceeding from the centre towards one of the extremities, care being 
taken never to go back in the same direction, and never to touch the 
pther half of the needle. At the end of half-an-hour after the needle 
had been exposed to the action of the violet rays, it was carefully 
examined, and it had acquired neither polarity nor any force of at¬ 
traction; but after continuing the operation 25 minutes longer, 
when it was taken off and placed on its pivot, it traversed with great 
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alacrity, and settled in the direction of the magnetical meridian, with 
the end over which the rays had passed turned to the north. It also 
attracted and suspended a fringe of iron filings. The extremity of 
the needle that was exposed to the action of the violet rays, repelled 
the north pole of a compass needle. This effect was so distinctiy 
marked, as to leave no doubt in the minds of any who were present, 
that the needle had received its Magnetism from the action oi the 
violet rays.” In this state of the subject, Mrs. Somerville made some 
simple and well conducted experiments, which seemed to set the 
question at rest, from the distinct and decided character of the results. 
A sew’ng needle, an inch long, and devoid of Magnetism, had one-half 
of it covered with paper, and the other exposed to the violet rays 
of the spectrum, 5 feet distant from the prism. In two hours it 
acquired Magnetism, the exposed end exhibiting north polarit/. The 
indigo rays produced an equal effect, and the Idue and the green the 
same in a less degree. The yellow, orange, and red rays had no 
effect even after 3 days’ exposure to their action. Pieces of blue 
watch-spring received a higlier Magnetism. When the sun’s light 
fell upon the exposed end through blue-coloured glasses, or through 
hlue or green riband, the same magnetic effects were produced. The 
experiments of Mr. Christie, an account of w'hich was read to the 
Royal Society, a short time before Mrs. Somerville’s, confirmed her 
results to a certain degree, by a different inode of observation. The 
general opinion seems, however, now to be, that light does not exer¬ 
cise any decided effect in producing Magnetism. The experiments of 
M.M. P. Eies and Moser were made with needles both polished and 
oxidated, and also wdth wires half-polished, and polarized as well as 
common light was made to fall on them in a concentrated state, but 
no decided effect upon their number of oscillations could be observed; 
and they state that they think themselves justly entitled to reject 
totally a discovery which for seventeen years has at different times dis¬ 
turbed science. 

(769) On 24th February, 1840, the following account of some experi¬ 
ments on this subject was laid before the Royal Irish Academy by 
Mr. G. J. Knox and the Rev. T. Knox; “ Having procured several 
hundred needles, of different lengths and thicknesses, and having 
ascertained that they were perfectly firee from Magnetism, we enve¬ 
loped them in white paper, leaving one of their extreme ends uncovered. 
T^ing advantage of a favourable day for trying experiments upon the 
chemical ray (known by the few seconds required to blacken chloride 
of silver), we placed the needles at right angles to the magnetic meri¬ 
dian, and exposed them for 2 hours, from 11 till 1 o’clock, to the 
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diftercntly refrangible rays of tbe suu, under coloured glasses. Those 
beneath the red, orange, and yellow, showed no trace of Magnetism, 
while those beneath the blue, green, and violet, exhibited, the two 
first feeble, but the last strong traces of Magnetism. 

“ To determine how far the oxidating power of the violet ray is 
concerned in the phenomenon, ■we exposed to the different coloured 
light, needles whose extremities had been previously dipped in nitric 
acid, and found that they became magnetic (the exposed end having 
been made a north pole) in much shorter time than the others, and 
that this effect was produced in a slight degree, under the red (when 
exposed a sufficient length of time), strongly under white glass, and 
so strong under violet glass, that the effect toot place even when the 
needles were placed in such a position along the magnetic meridian, 
as would tend to produce, by the earth’s influence, a south pole in 
the exposed extremity. 

“ Conceiving that the inactive state produced in iron (as observed 
by Schoenbein, 292 et seg.) when plunged into nitric acid, sp. gr. 
9‘36, or being made the positive pole of a battery, or by any other 
means, might throw some light upon the nature of the change pro¬ 
duced, experiments were instituted to this effect, W'hich showed that 
no trace of Magnetism couldbe thereby produced.”—(See some curious 
experiments on the magnetic influence of the hnar spectrum in 20th 
vol. of Phil. Mag.') 

(770) A valuable series of obsen'ations on the influence of the aurora 
borealis on the Magnetic needle, was made by Dr. Dalton at Kendall 
and Keswick, during seven years, from May, 1786, to May, 1793, and 
has been published in his Meteorological Observations and Essays, 
which appeared in 1793. During these observations he noticed the 
effect produced on the magnetic needle, and he was thus led to study 
the phenomena of tho aurora, and to establish, beyond a doubt, the 
relation of all its phenomena to the magnetic poles and equator. In 
some cases, however. Dr. Dalton did not observe any perceptible dis¬ 
turbance of the needle. 

(771) Professor Hansteen, who occupied himself extensively with 
the subject of magnetism, observes, that large extraordinary move¬ 
ments of the needle, in which it traverses frequently, with a shivering 
motion, an arc of several degrees on both sides of its usual position, 
are seldom, perhaps never exhibited, unless when the aurora borealis 
is visible, and that this disturbance of the needle seems to operate at 
the same time in places the most widely separate. 

(772) Prom the extensive scries of accurate observations, made by 
M. Arago, at Paris, since 1818, the needle was almost invariably 
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found to be affected by aurorie that were seen in Scotland; and so 
striking was the connexion between the two classes of facts, that the 
existence of the aurora could be inferred from the derangements of 
the needle. M. Arago has likewise discovered, that early in the 
morning, often 10 or 12 hours before the aurora is developed in a 
very distant place, its appearance is announced by a particular form 
of the curve, which exhibits the diurnal variation of the needle, that 
is, by the value of the morning and evening maxima of elongation. 

(773) During the journey of Captain Back to the polar regions, in 
1833,1834, and 1835, he found that the needle was generally affected 
by the aurora; and on one occasion the deviation which it produced 
was 8®; ho repeatedly observed that when the aurora was concen¬ 
trated in individual beams, the needle was powerfully affected ; but 
that it generally returned to its mean position, when the aurora 
became generally diffused. On several occasions, the needle was 
restless, and exhibited the vibrating action produced by the aurora, 
when this motion was not visible ; and Captain Back states that he 
could not account for this, except by supposing the invisible presence 
of the aurora in full day. 

(774) The only metals which were supposed to have a distinct and 
decided power, and were, therefore, called magnetic metals, are iron, 
cobalt, and nickel. A needle of the latter metal carefully purified 
by M. Thenard, was found by Biot to have a magnetic directive 
power .V that of a similar-sized needle of steel. Mr. David Lyon 
has endeavoured to show that these metals resemble one another, 
not only in their principal qualities, but in the numerical values 
of their qualities; and, he adds, that whilst these three magnetic 
substances have the values above referred to, near each other, there 
are no other substances in which the same values come very near, 
or fall within those of the three magnetic substances. The values 
to which Mr. Lyon alludes are the following:— 

Speeffl? Atomic Atoms contained 

grarltj. weight. in b given space. 

Nickel . . 8-27 . . 739-51 . . 1118 

Iron . . . 7-21 . . 678-43 . . 1062 

Cobalt . . 7-8 . 738 . . . 1057 

(776) M. Pouillet, on the other hand, thought that there were five 
simple magnetic bodies, viz., iron, manganese, nickel, cobalt, and 
chrome; and in consequence of having observed some remarkable 
analogies, between the distance of the atoms of bodies, and their 
magnetic properties, he was led to suppose that tho magnetic limit 
of different bodies ought to be found at very different temperatures. 
“I have, indeed,” says he, “ demonstrated by experiment, first, that 
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cobalt never ceases to be magnetic, or rather that its magnetic limit 
is at a temperature higher than the brightest white heat; second, 
that chrome has its magnetic limit a little below the temperature of 
dark blood-red heat; third, that nickel has its magnetic limit about 
360*^, centigrade, nearly at the melting point of zinc; and fourth, 
that manganese has its magnetic limit at the temperature of from 
20° to 25° below zero. Experiments on these five magnetic bodies 
seem to prove, first, that heat acts upon Magnetism only, in conse¬ 
quence of the greater or less distance which it occasions between the 
atoms of bodies; and second, that all bodies would become magnetic 
if we could by any action whatever, make their atoms approach 
within a suitable distance.” It was afterwards shown by Earaday 
that to Pouillet’s list of magnetic metals must be added platinum, 
palladium, osmium, titanium, and cerium ; he has found, moreover, 
that not only the pure metals, but solutions of their salts are acted 
on by a powerful electro-magnet in a manner similar to iron. 

(776) A series of careful experiments was made by Cavallo on the 
magnetism of brass when hammered. He found that this compound, 
whether old or new, was made magnetic, when placed between two 
pieces of card, and hammered, eithc^r on an anvil by a hammer, or 
between two fiints. He observes: “ It appears that the property of 
becoming magnetic in brass, by hammering, is rather owing to some 
peculiar configuration of its parts than to any admixture of iron; 
which is confirmed still further, by observing, that Dutch plate brass 
(which is mrde, not by melting the copper, but by keeping it at a 
strong degree of heat, whilst surrounded by lapis calaminarisj) also 
possesses that property; at least, such was the case with all the pieces 
I tried. From this it follows, that when brass is to be used for the 
construction of instruments wherein a magnetic needle is concerned, 
as. dipping needles, variation compasses, &c., the brass should either 
be left quite soft, or it should be chosen of such a sort as will not be 
made magnetic by hammering, which sort, however, does not occur 
veiy frequently.” 

(777) These suggestions of M. Cavallo were not attended to as 
their importance deserved, and there is no doubt that considerable 
errors have arisen from their neglect. Many examples have indeed 
occurred in which the errors were detected; and it is now the in¬ 
variable practice of well informed instrument makers, to reject 
hammered brass bowls for compasses, and to use those which kre 
cast and turned for the purpose. 

(778) The existence of magnetism in brass, while there was not 
the least trace of it either in the copper or zinc of which it is com¬ 
posed, led philosophers to investigate the effects produced by the 
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union of different metals, or by their combination'with other sub¬ 
stances. Iron itself is. a simple chemical body. Steel is a com¬ 
bination of iron and carbon. The loadstone is a combination of iron 
and oxygen; and as no Magnetism is found either in carbon or in 
oxygen, we are naturally led to believe, as M. Pouillet has remarked, 
that the magnetic fluid resides in the substance of the iron, and that, 
it is carried with the atoms of that metal into all the chemical com¬ 
binations which they form; we may, therefore, expect to find 
magnetic properties in all ferruginous bodies, whether the iron be an 
accidental or a necessary ingredient; and indeed cast-iron, plumbago, 
and the oxides and sulphureis of iron, exert a sensible action on the 
needle. 

(779) On the other hand. Dr. Matthew Young found that the 
smallest admixture of antimony was capable of destroying the 
polarity of iron ; and M. Seebock states, that an alloy of one part of 
iron and four parts of antimony was so completely destitute of 
magnetic action, that even when put into rotation, it exerted no 
action on the magnetic needle. The magnetic qualities of nickel 
(which stands next to iron in magnetic susceptibility, and which is 
usually found to possess considerable power), are also destroyed by a 
mixture with it of other metals. Ohevenix found that a very small 
portion of arsenic deprived a mass of nickel, that had previously 
exhibited a strong magnetic power, of tlie whole of its Magnetism; 
and Dr. Seebeck found that an alloy of two parts of copper with one 
of nickel was entirely devoid of Magnetism, and on this account he 
recommends it as well suited for the manufacture of compass boxes. 
On the other hand, Mr. Hatchett ascertained, that when a large pro¬ 
portion of carbon, or sulphur, or phosphorus, was combined with 
iron, the iron was enabled fully to receive and retain its magnetic 
properties ; but he, at the same time found, that there was a limit 
beyond which an excess of any of these three substances rendered 
the compound wholly incapable of receiving Magnetism. 

(780) Animal and vegetable substances, after combustion, are said 
to be attracted by the magnet. The flesh, and particularly the blood, 
is acted on more powerfully than other parts, and bone less power¬ 
fully. Burned vegetables have the same property, and also soot and 
atmospheric dust; and M. Cavallo has maintained that brisk chemical 
effervescences acted upon the magnetic needle. 

. (781) In 1802, the supposition of universal Magnetism was put to 
the test of rigorous experiment by Coulomb. He employed a glass 
receiver, from the top of which was suspended, by a silk fibre, the 
needle of the substance to be examined, about 1 inch long, and 
xHrth thick. The receiver was then placed so as to enclose the 
opposite poles of two powerful bar magnets, each formed of four bars 
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of steel tempered to a white heat, and tlie number of oscillations of 
the needle between these poles was noted. It was found that all 
tvhstanoes whatever, when formed into small needles, turned themselves 
in the direction of the pole^ of the magnets, and after a few oscillations, 
finally settled in that position. When these bodies were moved a very 
little way out of their position of equilibrium, they immediately began 
to oscillate round it, the oscillations being always performed more 
rapidly in the presence of the magtfets than when they were removed 
out of their influence. Gold, silver, brass, vrood, and all other sub¬ 
stances, whether organic or inorganic, thus obeyed the power of 
magnets. Hence it was concluded, cither that all bodies are suscep¬ 
tible of Magnetism, or that they contain minute quantities of iron, or 
other magnetic metals, which give them their susceptibility. Various 
other methods have been employed in developing Magnetism in all 
bodies whatever, since the time of Coulomb; but we must refer for 
an account of them to the excellent treatise on Magnetism drawn up 
for the Encyelopwdia Britannica by Sir D. Brewster. The interesting 
question of the universal prevalence of Magnetism subsequently 
derived new interest from the beautiful discovery of M. Arago. This 
' distinguished philosopher conceived the idea of studying the oscilla¬ 
tions of a magnetic needle when placed above or near any body 
whatever. Having suspended a magnetic needle above metal, or even 
water, and caused it to deviate a certain number of degrees from its 
position, it began, when left to itself, to oscillate in arcs of less and 
less amplitude, as if it had been placed in a resisting medium ; and 
what was peculiarly curious in these experiments, this diminution in 
the amplitude of the oscillations did not alter the number of oscilla¬ 
tions which were performed in a given time. Dr: Seebeck found, that 
in alloying magnetic with non-magnetic substances, he formed com¬ 
pounds which exercised no action on the needle. The alloys which had 
particularly this singiilar property, were those consisting of four parts 
of antimony, and one of iron, or two parts of copper, and one of 
nickel. In these cases the Magnetism of the two ingredients must 
have been neutralized by their opposite actions. 

(782) In consequence of these experiments of M. Arago, which were 
announced at the sitting of the French Institute, on the 22nd of 
November, 1824, and repeated in London, on the 7th of March, 1825, 
philosophers in every part of Europe turned their attention to the 
development of Magnetism by rotation. The most important results 
were obtained by Messrs. Babbage and Herschel. A horse-shoe 
magnet, which lifted 20 pounds, was made to revolve rapidly 
round its axis of symmetry, placed vertically with its poles upper¬ 
most. A circular disc of cooper, 6 inches in diameter, and Ath 
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of an inch thick, was suspended above the revolving magnet. 
As soon as the rotation of the magnet commenced, the copper 
began to turn in the same direction, at first slowljr, but afterwa^s 
with an increased velocity. When the magnet was made to turn 
in an opposite direction, the disc of copper changed the direction 
of its motion also, and exhibited the same phenomena. Metallic * 
plates 10 inches in diameter, and |-inch thick, when interposed 
between tho magnet and the copper disc, did not sensibly modify 
the results, as M. Arago had observed. Glass produced no effect; 
but a sheet of tinned plate iron diminished greatly the influence 
of tho magnet, while two such plates almost destroyed it. They 
found also that a disc of copper, 10 inches in diameter, and i-inch 
thick, and revolving with a velocity of 7 revolutions in a second, 
did not communicate any motion to a similar disc freely suspended 
above it. 

(783) Messrs. Babbago and Hcrschel next sought to determine the 
effect produced by a' solution of continuity in the metallic disc, upon 
which the revolving magnet acted. For this purpose a disc of 
lead 12 inches in diameter, and i^-th of an inch thick, was bus. 
pended at a given distance from a horse-shoe magnet, revolving with 
the ordinary rapidity, first in its entire state, and afterwards in the 
state shown in the annexed figures, the black lines in the direction 
of tho radii being tho planes w'here the lead was cut through. 
(Figs. 256, 267,258, 259, 260.) The accelerating forces, represented 


Fig. 260. Fig. 257 Fig, 268. 



by fi, where *»is the number of the revolutions, and f the time em¬ 
ployed,-are as follow:— 
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Effects similar, but differing in degree, were, obtained with other 
metals: with soft linfied iron, the cutting produced a very slight 
diminution of effect, while in copper the same operation reduced the 
accelerating force in the ratio of 5 to 1. 

They next tried the effect of filling up the cuts with different metals. 
A light upper disc suspended at a given distance above a revolving 
magnet, performed 6 revolutions in 54" 8. When cut os in Fig. 260. 
its magnetic action was so weakened, that it took 121" 3, to perform 
6 revolutions; when the right open radial spaces were filled up with 
tin, its magnetic action was restored to such a degree, that it made 
6 revolutions in 57" 3. Tliis fact is very interesting, as tin has less 
than half the energy of copper. 

(784) M. Haldat made some very interesting experiments on this 
subject. He found that every needle, however weak its Mag¬ 
netism, obeyed the action of the revolving disc ; but that this action 
disappeared entirely when its polarity disappeared. He found it 
impossible to magnetize needles by the action of the revolving disc, 
however rapid; and in consequence of ascribing this effect to the 
want of coercitive powxr, he employed discs of iron and steel, both 
soft and hardened. 

A disc of soft iron acted with more energy than one of copper, and 
with the same velocity, it dragged the needle twice the distance that a 
disc of brass did. Iron, strongly hammered, acted like soft iron, and 
was unable to give polarity to a steel needle; but a disc of un- 
tempered steel, Ts*yth of an inch thick, did not produce any appre¬ 
ciable effect on the magnetic needle, which, after a few irregular 
oscillations, maintained its ordinary position of equilibrium. Hence, 
he concluded, that the force which acted upon it w^as in the inverse 
ratio of the coercitive force. M. Haldat also found, that discs in a state 
of incandescence exercised the same action as those at the ordinary 
temperature. 

(785) Sir Wm. Snow Harris has since shown that several substances 
not supposed to contain iron, have the power of intercepting the 
influence of a revolving magnet, contrary to the observations of Messrs. 
Babbage and Herschel. A circular magnetic disc being delicately 
balanced on a fine central point by means of a rim of lead, was put 
into a state of rotation on a small agate cup, at the rate of ^0 
revolutions in a minute; and a light ring of tinned iron, also finely 
balanced on a central pivot, was placed immediately over it at about 
4 inches distance, by means of a thin plate of glass,* on which its 
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pivot rested. When the ring of tini^d iron began to raove slowly 
on its pivot by the influence of the magnet revolving below, a large 
mass of co^^er about three inches thick, and consisting of plates a foot 
square, was carefully interposed between the magnet and the iron 
ring. The interposition of the copper soon sensibly diminished the 
motion of the iron disc, and at length (Mreeted it altogether. On 
again withdrawing the copper, the motion of the disc was restored ; 
and the same effects were repeatedly obtained. In this experiment 
both the magnet and the disc were enclosed by glass shades, and 
supported on a firm base. 

The same effects were produced by a mass of silver and zinc: but 
when their thickness was considerably diminished by removing the 
central plates, the motion of the disc was not impeded. A very great 
thickness of lead was necessary to stop the disc, in consequence, as 
Sir W. Harris supposes, of its magnetic energy being so much less 
than that of copper. 

(78G) It was about the period of these researches that Faraday 
made the capital discovery that a permanent current of Electricity 
may be produced by ordinary magnets. Fig. 261. represents the 
(brm of apparatus employed. 

Fig. 261. 



A copper plate mounted on an axis, is furnished with a handle for 
giving it motion; w w, are conducting wires,—^the one retained in 
perfect metallic contact with the axis, and the other with the circum¬ 
ference of the disc. A powerful horse-shoe magnet is then placed so 
as to allow of the revolution of the disc between its poles, and the 
wires w w, are connected with the galvanometer, g j the wire to, is 
retained on the circumference of the disc, at the point between the 
poles of the magnet. When this machine is made to revolve from 
right to left, a current of Electriciiy from the centre to the circum- 

N n 2 
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ference is determined in the direction of the arrows, and the galvano¬ 
meter is deflected accordingly. If the revolution of the disc, or the 
poles of the magnet be reversed, the electric current moves in an 
opposite direction;—while the plate is at rest, there is no disturbance 
of the needle of the galvanometer. The same eifects are produced 
when electro-magnets, or coils of wire are substituted for the per¬ 
manent magnetic poles; and when instead of employing a circular 
disc of metal, a strip of copper plate is placed between the magnetic 
poles, while two conductors from the galvanometer are held .in contact 
with its edges, a current of Electricity is shown to be produced by 
simply drawing the slip of metal between the poles of the magnet. 

(787) The law which governs the evolutions of Electricity by mag¬ 
neto-electric induction, is thus illustrated by Earaday.* If in Fig. 2(i2 
P N represent a horizontal wire passing by a Fig. 262. 
marked magnetic pole, so that the direction of 
its motion shall coincide with the curved line , Iw' 

proceeding from below upwards; or if its mo- f 
tion parallel to itself be in a line tangential to \ 
the curved line, but in the general direction of 
the arrows, or if it pass the pole in other direc¬ 
tions, but so as to cut the magnetic curves in the same general direc¬ 
tion, or on the same side as they would be cut by the wire if moving 
along the dotted curved line; then the current of Electricity in the 
wire is from P to N. If it be carried in the reverse directions, the 
electric cuirent will be from N to P: or if the wire bo in the vertical 
position P' N', and it bo carried in similar directions, coinciding with 
the dotted horizontal curve so far as to cut the magnetic curves on 
the same side, with it, the current will be from P to N'. If the wire 
be considered as a tangent to the curved surface of the cylindrical 
magnet, and it be carried round that surface into any other position ; 
or if the magnet itself be revolved on its axis so as to bring any part 
opposite to the tangential wire; still if afterwards the wire be moved 
in the directions indicated, the current of Electricity will be from 
P to N; or if it be moved in the ojjposite direction, from N to P; so 
that, as regards the motions of the wire past the pole, they may be 
reduced to two, directly opposite to each other, one of which produces 
a current from P to N, and the other jfrom N to P. 

The same holds true of the unmarked pole of the magnet, except 
that if it be substituted for the one in the figure, then, as the wires 
are moved in the direction of the arrows, the current of Electricity 
would be from N to P, and when they move in the reverse direction, 
from P to N. 

* Experimental Researches, 114. 
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(788) The direction of the current of Electricity which is excited 
in a metal when moving in the neighbourhood of a magnet is thus 
shown to depend upon its relation to the magnetic curves. Faraday, 
with his usual happy method of illustration, has given us this 
popular expression of it. Let Fig. 263. 

A B (Fig. 203) represent a cylin- V11 

der magnet, A being the marked, v \ 1 1 . ll 11/, 

and B the unmarked pole; let 
P N be a silver knife'blade, 


resting across the magnet wdth ^ 

with Hs edge upw'ard, and with 
its marked or notched side 

toward the pole A; then in . • 

whatever direction or position this knife be moved, edge foremost,^ 
(iither about the marked or unmarked pole, the current of Electricity 
produced will be from P to N, provided the intersecting curves pro¬ 
ceeding from A, abut upon the notched surface of the knife, and 
those from B upon the unnotched side; or if the knife be moved 
with its back foremost, the current will be from N to P, in every 
possible position and direction, proviiJSd the intersected curves abut 
on the same surfaces as before. A little model is easily constructed, 
by using a cylinder of wood for a magnet, a flat piece for the blade, and 
a piece of thread connecting one end of the cylinder with the other, 
and passing through a hole in tlie blade for the magnetic curves; this 
readily gives the result of any possible direction. 

(789) From this discovery of Faraday’s, then, viz., that when a piece 
of metal is passed before a single pole, or between the opposite poles 
of a magnet, electrical currents transverse to the direction of motion, 
are produced across it, a very satisfactory explanation of the pheno¬ 
menon first observed by Arago, and afterwards examined in detail by 
Babbage, Herschel, and Harris can be given, “without having recourse 
to the supposition of the formation in the revolving copper of a pole 
of the opposite kind to that approximated, surrounded by a diffuse 
polarity of the same kind. It is evident that as the plate revolves, 
in the neighbourhood of the magnet, or vice vend, electrical currents 
are produced from the centre to the circumference, or from the cir¬ 
cumference to the centre, in the direction of the radii j and the efl’oct 
is precisely the same as in the electro-magnetic rotations, wdiich, as 
w'e shall hereafter see, are governed by the following law: If a 
wire P N (Fig. 264) be connected with the positive and negative ends 
of a voltaic battery so that the positive Electricity shall pass from P 
to N, and a marked magnetic pole N, be placed near the wire, 
between it and the spectator, the polo will move in a direction 
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Rg. 264. tangents to the wire, that is towards the right, and the wire 
will move tangentially towards the left, according to the 
direction of the arrows. So also when a plate of metal is 
made to rotate beneath a magnetic pole (suppose an N pole), 
—? a series of currents of Electricity will pass from the centre to 

(b)- * the circumference of the plate if it is rotating in the 

direction of the hands of a watch, or from the circumference 
to the centre if it is rotating in the contrary direction; and 
it is at once evident that, according with the above law, both 
magnet and plate must move in the same direction; it is also 
evident why tljp phenomena cease when the magnet and metal arc 
brought to rest, for then the electrical currents cease. The effects of 
a solution of the continuity of the disc in the experiments of 
Babbage and Herschel ore likewise readily explained. 

The question as to the universality of Magnetism has been placed 
in a new and intensely interesting light by the recent discoveries of 
Faraday and others relatiog to diamagnetic action, a full account of 
which we reserve for a future chapter. 

(790) With regard to the influence of heat on magnetism, Mr. 
Christie, from a number of* experiments made with the torsion 
balance, the needle being suspended by a brass wire ri'oth of 
an inch in dijimetcr, ascertained the following facts;— 

i. Beginning with 3" Fahr. up to 127°, the intensity of magnets 
decreased as their temperature increased. 

ii. With a certain increment of temperature the decrement of 
intensity is not constant at all temperatures, but increases as the 
temperature increases. 

iii. From a temperature of about 80°, the intensity decreases very 
rapidly as the temperature increases; so that, if up to this tempera¬ 
ture, the differences of the decrements are nearly constant, from 
this point the differences of the decrements also increase. 

iv. Beyond the temperature of 100°, a portion of the power of the 
magnet is permanently destroyed. 

V. On a change of temperature, the most considerable portion of 
the effect on the intensity of the magnet is produced instantaneously, 
showing *that the magnetic power resides on, or very near the 
surface. 

vi. The effects produced on soft iron by changes of temperature, 
are directly the reverse of those produced on a magnet; an increase 
of the temperature causing an increase in the magnetic power of the 
iron. This was observed between the temperatures of 50° and 
100° Fahr. Mr. Christie regards this as a strong argument against 
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tlie hypothesis, that the action of iron upon the needle arises from 
the polarity which it receives from the earth. 

(791) In the year 1820 Sir David Brewster announced the discovery 
of two poles of maximum cold on opposite sides of the north pole 
*of the earth, and he was led to entertain the opinion that there might 
be some connexion between the magnetic poles and those of maximum 
cold. “Imperfect,” says he, “as the analogy is between the iso¬ 
thermal and magnetic centres, it is yet too important to be passed 
over without notice. Their local coincidence is sulBciently remark¬ 
able, and it would be to overstep the limits of philosophical caution, 
to mamtain that they have no other connexion but that of accidental 
locality; and if we had as many measures of the mean temperature as 
wo have of the variation of the needle, w^e might determine whether 
the isothermal poles were fixed or moveable.” The connexion 
between the poles of maximum cold and those to which the iso- 
dynamical magnetic lines are related was considered as a probable 
supposition by the late Dr. Dalton. Other phUosophers have 
expressed similar opinions. Dr. Traill says, “ The disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the temperature of our planet by the continual 
action of the sun’s rays on its inttfr-tropical regions, and by the 
polar ices, must (;onvert the earth into a vast thermo-magnetic 
apparatus; and the disturbance of the equilibrium of tempera¬ 
ture, even in stony strata, may elicit some degree of Magnetism.” 
Mr. Christie also thinks it not improbable “that .difierence of 
temperature may be the primary cause jof the polarity of the earth, 
though its infiucuce may be modified by other circumstances.” And 
in his treatise on “Thermo-Electricity,” M. QHcrsted remarks, 
“ that the most efficacious excitation of Electricity upon the earth 
appears to bo produced by the sun producing daily evaporation, 
deoxidation, and heat, all of which excite electrical currents.” 

. . . “ Thus the earth seems to have a witty 

produced in the course of time by the electrical currents which sur¬ 
round it, and a variable Magnetism produced immediately by the 
same current.” 

(792) Sir Wm. Snow Harris’s Memoirs were published in the 
Transactions of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh for 1827, and in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1831. In the first, entitled “ Experi¬ 
mental Inquiries concerning the Laws of Magnetic Eorces,” ho shows 
by a beautiful series of experiments, that the magnetic development in 
masses of iron by induction is, ccetcris paribusj directly proportional 
to the power of the inductive forcoy and inversely as the distance; 
and that the forces which magnets develope in a mass of iron at a given 
distance, within certain limits, may be taken as a fair measure of their 
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respective iuteusities; he also shows that the absolute force of attrac¬ 
tion, exerted between a magnet and a piece of iron, varies with the 
power of the magnet, and consequently with the force induced in the 
iron, cateris paribus ; and that when the force induced in the iron is 
a constant quantity, while its distance &om a temporary or permanent 
magnet is variable, the absolute force varies loith the distance. Sir 
William made a number of nice experiments on the absolute force of 
attraction and repulsion between two magnetized bodies, which he 
found to be in the iltverse ratio of the square of the distance. When 
in the case of attraction, the magnets however were nearly approxi¬ 
mated in relation to their respective intensities, the increments in 
the forces began to decline, and in some instances at near approxi¬ 
mations, the absolute force w'as in the simple inverse ratio of tlie 
distance. In the experiments with the repelling poles, the deviations 
from the regular force were stiU more considerable, and what is 
curious in this case, the force became less and less until the polarity 
of the weaker magnet appeared to be so counteracted by induction 
that the repulsion was at length superseded by attraction. The law 
according to which the forces arc developed in different points of the 
longitudinal magnetic axis between the centre and poles of a magnet 
he found to vary directly as the square of the distance from tlio 
magnetic centre, a law w hich is uniform in bars of steel regularly 
hardened and magnetized throughout. This law of distribution is 
exactly the same as that w^hich had been given by Hansteen. Sir 
W. Harris repeated the experiment of Mr. Christie, and found with 
that philosopher that the oscillations of a magnetic bar were dimi¬ 
nished in bright sunshine, but he found all differences to disappear 
when the needle was made to oscillate in an exhausted receiver, from 
which it w^ould appear that Mr. Christie’s results must have been 
owing to currents of air. 
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MAGNETISM (Cojstinujbd). 

CHAPTEE XIV. 

Oeueml Facts and I’rinciplea—Duality of the Magnetic Force—Magnetic Curvcn 

—Holdat’s Magnetic Figures. 

(793) The nativo magnet, or natural loadstone, is an ore of iron, 
consisting chiefly of the two oxides of that metal, together with a 
small jjroportion of quartz and alumina. It is usually of a dark grey 
hue, and has a dull metallic lustre. It is found in considerable 
masses in the iron mines of Sweden and Norway, and also in 
diflerciit parts of Arabia, China, Siam, and the Philippine Islands. 
Small loadstones have occasionally been met with among the iron 
ores of England. The smallest loadstones liave generally a greater 
attractive power, in pi’oportion to their size, thim larger ones. They 
have been found of such a strength, that, though weighing only 
about • 25 grains, they could lift a jnecc of iron forty-five times 
heavier than themselves. Sir Isaac Newton had a small specimen, 
set in a ring, which was capable of lifting 746 grains of iron, or 
250 times its own weight; and it is stated by Cavallo, that he has 
seen a loadstone wdiich weiglicd only 6.’. grains, which lifted a weight 
of 300 grains. 

(794) If we immerse a natural loadstone—no matter of what shape 
—in a quantity of clean iron filings, wo shall find that there are two 
points exactly opposite each other, on wliich the filings are accumu¬ 
lated more abundantly than on any other place, assuming the form 
shown in Eig. 265, the lines di¬ 
verging from the ends of the 
magnet in cwrves, the centre a, 
being nearly free from them. 

These are called its poles ; and if 
we balance a small needle of iron 
on a pivot, and bring it near either 
of these poles, we shall find that it 
will be attracted towards it; or, 
conversely, if we suspend the 
loadstone by a fine fibre, and bring 
into the vicinity of its poles, a 
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piece of soft iron, it will be drawn towards the iron; a reciprocal 
attraction is exerted between them, action and re>action being equal 
and opposite. 

, The power of the natural magnet is greatly 
increased by adapting two pieces of flat soft iron to 
its poles, and enclosing it in a silver or brass case. 
In Fig. 266 a magnet thus armed^ is shown: A is the 
loadstone; BB, two pieces of soft iron placed against 
its opposite poles, the lower ends turning inwards, 
and fastened by transverse bars of copper, c c, to the 
brass case which surrounds the sides and upper part 
of the stone. In the top of the box is inserted a 
ring, B, for the purpose of suspending the whole; 
and to the lower part of the armature is adapted a 
piece of soft iron, with a hook, on which is hung as 
much weight as the strength of the magnet will bear. 

(795) When a piece of steel has been rendered magnetic, it exhibits 
the same properties as the natural loadstone; and since we are in 
the possession of a variety of methods of communicating to it this 
state, the artiflcial magnet is always employed in experimental inves¬ 
tigations. We shall describe some of the most approved methods of 
magnetizing iron presently : in the meantime, we shall only observe 
that, for the exhibition of the experiments we shall first have to 
allude to, the following simple and ready method will be found 
amply sufficient for communicating to small bars of steel the requi¬ 
site degree of Magnetism. (Scoresby.) 

Break off sharply with a pair of pliers, about 3 inches of a 
thick steel knitting needle, and give it several smart blows with a 
hammer, while its smooth and rounded end rests on the knob of a 
poker held vertically between the knees, the poker itself having been 
previously hammered while in this position. The wire will, by this 
treatment, become magnetic. The downward end, while under 
percussion, being a north pole. If the bar to be magnetized be 
placed between two iron rods (the lower one having been previously 
Fig. 267. hammered) and the hammer then ap¬ 

plied * to the top of the pile, increased 
effects are obtained. 

If the bar which has been thus treat¬ 
ed, be suspended horizontally in a little 
stirrup of paper or metal by a fibre of 
silk, (Fig. 267), and if all bodies of a 
ferruginous nature be removed from its vi¬ 
cinity, it will, after a few oscillations, take 
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up a position nearly north and south; and if it be disturbed from 
this position, and phurad in any other, it wiQ not remain there; 
but as soon as it is at liberty to move, it will resume its former 
position. It will also possess the power of communicating Magnetism 
to bard steel and to soft iron temporarily^ the. degree of 

strength, of course, depending on its own power, and with respect to 
the steel, on the time which it is suspended. If two magnetized bars 
be poised and placed in different positions respecting each other, it 
will be found that in some cases they appear to he attracted towards 
each other, while in others they mmiifest a mutual repulsion. This, 
howevor, does not happen capriciously; the two north poles and the 
two south poles invariably repel each other; but the north pole of one 
magnet always attracts, and is of course attracted by the south polo 
of the other. An excellent extemporaneous pivot for a needle or 
bar may be formed by inverting a common precipitating glass on a 
pivot, and laying the bar on it. The bar may likewise ])e laid upon 
the centre of a clean watch-glass," on which, because of the curvature of 
the glass, it will rest as on a point, and perfect freedom of motion 
will be obtained by tapping the table near the w'atch-glass with the 
knuckle. 

(796) If the bar thus rendered magnetic be sprinkled over with, or 
rolled into, fine iron filings, the filings will be observed to adhere to 
it, in the form of bristling tufts (Fig. 268), but by no means in a 
uniform manner: at the extremities, e e' the iron filaments will be 

Pig. 2G8. 



very long, standing out perpendicularly &om the surface. As the 
centre of the bar is approached they vrill become shorter, gradually 
taking up a more and more inclined position, and adhering in smaller 
and smaller tufts as the central line m m is approached. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of this line no filings are attracted; this, 
therefore, is called the neutral line, and the two halves of the bar p p' 
are called the magnetic poles. Every magnet, natural or artificial, 
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possesses essentially this neutral line and these magnetic poles; it 
sometimes, however, happens that a magnetized bar possesses more 
than two poles, two or more poles alternating between those situated 
at either extremity of the bar. A magnet in this condition is said to 
hoLye consecutive poles*' , 

(797) In order to communicate Magnetism from a natural or arti¬ 

ficial magnet to unmagnetized iron or steel, it is not necessary that 
the two bodies should be in contact. The commimicaiion is eftected 
as perfectly, though more feebly, when the bodies are separated by 
space. Thus, in Fig. 269, if Fig. 269. 

the north pole of an artificial 
steel magnet A, be placed 
near the extremity 8, of a 
piece of soft iron B, the end s, will instantly acquire the properties 
of a south pole, and the opposite end n, those of a north pole. The 
opposite poles would have been i)roduced at n and s, if the south 
pole s, of the magnet A, had been placed near the iron B. 

In like manner, the iron B, though only temporarily magnetic, w ill 
render another piece of iron C, and this again, another piece B, tem¬ 
porarily magnetic, north and south poles being produced at n, s', 
and s". 

(798) Here we cannot fail to observe a pointed analogy between 
the phenomena of magnetic attraction and repulsion, and those of 
electrical. In both there exists the same character of double agen¬ 
cies of opposite kind, capable, when separate, of acting with great 
energy, and being, when combined together, perfectly neutralized, 
and exhibiting no sign? of activity. As there are two electrical, so 
there are also two magnetic powers; and both sets of phenomena are 
governed by the same characteristic laws. So also in the last expe¬ 
riment, the Magnetism inherent in B, C, D, is said to be induced by 
the presence of the real magnet A ; and the phenomena are exactly 
analogoiis to the communication of Electricity to unelectrified bodies 
by induction, the positive state inducing the negative, and the nega¬ 
tive the positive, in the parts of a conductor placed in a state of 
insulation near an electrified body. 

(799) A simple experiment will satisfactorily show that soft iron 

possesses magnetic properties, while it remains in the vicinity of a 
magnet. Let A (Fig. 270) be a magnet, Fi?. 270. 

and K a key, held either horizontally near .... ] 

one of its poles, or near its lower edge. 

Then if another light piece of iron, such 
as a small nail, be applied to the other 
end of the key, the nail will hang from 
the key, and will continue to do so while 
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the magnet is slowly withdrawn; but when it has been removed 
beyond a certain distance, the nail will drop from the key, because 
the Magnetism induced on the key becomes at that distance too 
weak to support the weight of the nail. That this is the real cause 
of its falling off? may be proved, by taking a still lighter fragment of 
iron, such as a piece of very slender wire, and applying it to the key. 
The Magnetism of the key will stiU be sufficiently strong to support 
the wire, though it cannot the nail; and it will continue to support 
it, even when the magnet is yet further removed; it at length, how¬ 
ever, drops off. 

If the key bo held above a portion of iron filings, they wUl not be 
attracted by it; but if the magnet be then brought near the ring ol 
the key, as in the figure, the iron filings will instantly start up, and 
bo attracted by the key. 

(800) It has been observed, that in all cases where a magnet at¬ 
tracts iron, a reaction takes place, the iron attracting the magnet; 
it is the same Mvoth a bar of iron on which Magnetism has been 
induced. It reacts upon the magnet, which induces its Magnetism, 
aud increases its magnetic intensity. Hence, wo derive a distinct 
explanation of the remarkable facts, that a magnet has its power 
increased by having a bar of iron placed in contact with one of its 
poles, and that w'c can gradually add more weight to that which is 
carried by the magnet, provided we make the addition slowly, and in 
small <juantities, the power of the magnet being increased by the 
reaction of each separate piece of iron that it is made to carry. 

These facts enable us to explain the phenomena of magnetic 
attrafition and repulsion. The magnet attracts a piece of iron by 
inducing an opposite polarity at the end in contact with it; and the 
two opposite principles attract each other. In like manner, the 
north pole of one magnet attracts the south polo of the other; and 
the north and south poles repel each other, in consequence of the 
attraction and repulsion of the opposite and similar principles. The 
attraction of iron filings is explained in the same way. The particle 
of iron next the magnet, has Magnetism induced on it, and it becomes 
a minute magnet, like J5, Kg. 269. This particle again makes the 
next particle a ma^et, like C, and so on, the opposite polarity in 
each particle of the filings attracting one another, as if they were 
real magnets. 

(801) In comparing the amount of the attractive force of two dis- 
dmilar poles of two magnets, with the amount of the repulsive force 
of the two similar poles, it has been found that the former force is 
considerably greater than the latter. This result is a necessofy 
consequence of the inductive process above ■ described. When the 
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two attracting poles are in contact, each magnet tends to increase 
the power of tlie other, by developing the opposite magnetic states 
in the adiaccnt halves, and thus increasing their mutual attraction. 
But when the two repelling poles are brought into contact, the 
action of each half brought into contact,haB a tendency to develope 
in that half, a Magnetism opposite to that which, it really poBsesses, 
and thus to diminish the two similar principles, and weaken their 
repulsive power. This injurious influence of opposite poles upon 
the repulsive power of the magnets in action, is well exhibited when 
one of the magnets is very powerful, and the other very weak. 
When the two similar poles are held at a moderate distance, a 
repulsion is distinctly exhibited; but when they are brought into 
contact, the stronger attraeU the weaker magnet, an effect which is 
produced by its actually destroying the similar weak Magnetism in 
in the half next to it, and inducing in that half the opposite 
Magnetism, which of course occasions attraction. 

(802) The law regulating the variation of the intensity of the 
magnetic forces, both attractive and repulsive at different distances, 
has been submitted to careful investigation by several eminent 
mathematicians, and the general result has been it is the same that 
obtains in Electricity and in gravitation, \iz., that the intensity of 
the force by which magnetic polarities act on each other is inversely 
as the square of the distance, a law which seems common to all forces 
emanating in evciy direction from a central agent. 

(803) The process of induction is in its operation independent of 
the relative positions of the magnet and the soft iron. Thus in Fig. 

271, let A be the permanent steel 
magnet, and B and C pieces of soft 
iron. The two ends « « will become 
south poles, and the opposite ends 
n n, north poles, under the inducing 
influence of A; but C will become 
more powerfully magnetic than B, 
because from its inclined position 
the pole S of the steel bar A begins 
to exert an inductive influence on n. From this it is evident that 
the most favourable position in which a bar can be placed for 
receiving the full inductive influence of both poles is that of 

parallelism, as shown in Fig. 272. The 
effects become somewhat complicated 
when the inducing bar is brought either 
veiy near, or in contact with, the iron bar 
in other positions than the ends. Thus if 
we bring the north end of a magnetized 
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bar opposite the ccutre of a sefb iron rod, the two ends of the rod 
will become temporarily two north poles, a south pole 
being induced in the centre. In like manner the star- 
shaped piece of iron (Fig. 273) will have south poles 
at « « « «, on bringing the S pole of the bar S opposite 
its centre. If a circular iron plaite be substituted 
for the star, then every part of its circumference 
will have a southern polarity. 

(804) The experiment illustrated in Fig. 274, shows the operation 
of magnetic induction in a very instructive manner. Fig 274. 
Several soft iron wires are suspended from the N 
pole of a strong bar magnet. The wires immediately 
become temporarily magnetic, their S poles being 
determined towards the N pole of the inducing bar, 
and their opposite extremities becoming n poles. 

Tloth ends have a natural tendency to repel each 
other, but the S ends are prevented from yielding 
to their repulsive influences in consequence of their 
strong adhesion to N. The n poles not being under 
the influence of this restraining power avoid one 
another, as represented in Fig. 274. Again, in the 
following experiment of Cavallo, wo have well illustrated the mutual 
repulsive action of similar poles. Two pieces of soft iron (Fig. 275) 
are suspended by threads from a ring or hook, so as to have free 
liberty of motion, on bringing either, say the N pole of a strong bar 
magnet, at a certain distance below the 
wires, the wires become inductively mag¬ 
netic, and their similar S poles being 
determined towards N, a mutual repulsion 
is set up. If now the magnet A be ap¬ 
proached very near to the wires, the repul¬ 
sion of the s 8 ends of the wires gives 
place to an apparent attraction; this is 
caused by the stronger attraction of A, for 
both wires overcoming their own mutual 
repulsions; the repulsion of the n ends of 
the wires is, however, now rendered evi¬ 
dent, and the nearer the inducing magnet 
is brought to the wires the stronger will 
this repulsion be manifested. On removing 
A, the wires immediately collapse, and faU 
into a parallel and vertical position, the Magnetism induced upon 
them being merely of a temporary nature. "When fine steel needles 
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are substituted for soft iron wires, it often happens that they acquire 
a certain amount of permanent Magnetism, in whicli case they, of 
com'se, continue to repel each other after the removal of the magnetic 
bar. 

(805) The following experiment of Dr. Eobison is likewise instruct 
tiveas showing the neutralization or destruction of induced Magnet¬ 
ism •by two equal and opposite magnetic actions. A forked piece of 


Fig. 276. 



soft iron, C D E, is suspended by one of its branches 
from the N pole of the magnetic bar, A B; if the 
power of B be pretty strong, it will induce sufficient 
temporary Magnetism in C D E to enable it to hold 
in suspension the key K; but if we- now bring into 
contact with the other branch of the fork the 8 pole 
of a second magnetic^ bar, the key will immediately 
drop off. The reason is evident: the N polo of B 
induces a N pole at the lower end E of the fork; 
hence its power of sustaining the key; but the S 
pole of A tends to give a southcni polarity to the 
same end, and the two actions mutually destroy or 


neutralize each other. 
Again, 


Fig. 277. 



suspend any object of soft iron, as • a key, from either pole of the 
magnetic bar A, then gradually slide over A a second similar bar B, 
taking care that the opposite poles of the two bars shall come into 
contact when the end of B arrives within a certain distance of A, the 
key will fall off as if the bar had lost its magnetic power; this, how¬ 
ever, is not the case, for on removing B the key will be again 
supported. 

(806) We have seen the close analogy which exists between the 
phenomena of Electricity and those of Magnetism, as far as relates 
to the law of action, and the influence of induction, but beyond this 
point it fails us entirely. No natural or artificial magnet has ever 
been seen with only one pole, or with one kind of Magnetism; Elec¬ 
tricity on the other hand, whether positive or negative, is not only 
capable of being excited by induction, but it may be actually trans¬ 
ferred from one body to another. A body may without difficulty be 
electrified positively or negatively as has been shown in a previous 
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chapter (30—42) ; but with Magnetism there is neror any transfer 
of properties, but only the excitation of those which were already 
inherent in the body operated on. If we examine a magnetized bar, 
by laying it on a table, covering it with a sheet of white paper, or 
with a plate of thin glass, and then sifting some fine iron filings over 
it from a muslin bag, the filings will, on gently tapping the table, be 
found to arrange themselves round and about the poles of the magnet 
in a very beautiful manner, forming a succession of curves known as 
the “ magnetic curves,” (I’ig. 278), or “the curved lines of magnetic 
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force ” (Ti’araday). On examining these curves, it will be found 
that the force decreases gradually from the poles towards the 
centre, or some point intermediate between the two poles, where it 
vanishes altogether. This is the neutral point, or as it may be called 
the equator of the magnet. If wo break the magnet at this point, 
we sliall not find a nortli polar Magnetism distributed uniformly over 
one poilion, and a south polar JVlaguetism over the otlier, but each 
half Avill be a perfect magnet in itself, and if examined by iron filings, 
will be found to exhibit the “ cAirved lines of magnetic force ” as 
perfectly as the unbroken bar; the same will be the case if the pieces 
be again broken'—other magnets will be formed, each having an equator 
and two polos; and in like manner, however numerous and minute 
the fragments into wdiich a magnet may be divided, each part will 
be still a complete magnet with two poles and a neutral point. 

(807) Beautiful visual evidence of the existence of two distinct 
magnetic forces—of their mutual attractions, repulsions, and 
neutralization—are afforded by the phenomena presented when iron 
filings are submitted to the influence of the opposite and similar 
poles of two pairs of magnetic bars. Let the two dissimilar poles 
of two powerful bars be placed in the same line, about 1^ or 
2 inches apart, and let the filings be sifted through a sieve 
on a frame of drawing paper, placed over them, the filings will 
arrange themselves as shown .in Fig. 279, the curved and straight 
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lines of magnetic force issuing from similar points of each bar joining 
the two poles, 

Fig. 279. 




and showing reciprocal attraction. Then let the two similar poles 
be placed opposite each other and the filings again sifted over them ; 
evidence of mutual repulsion will now be obtained, the lines of 
force being apparently conflicting, as shown in Fig, (280.) 


It sometimes happens, that either from some peculiarity in the 
structure of the bar, or from some irregularity in the magnetizing 
process, a magnet is met with having more than two poles. This 
curious condition is readily detected by examining the magnetic 
curves into which iron filings are thrown ■wlien sprinkled over the 
bar. They will be found to be distributed in the manner shown 
in Fig. 281. 

A magnetic bar in this condition is said to havo consequent or 
consecutive poles. 

The fundamentalpropertics of the magnetic curves were investigated 
mathematically by Dr. Eoget (Journal of the Royal Institution^ Feb.^ 
1831). He describes them as having the following remarkable 
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property, vi^s., that the difference of the cosines of the angles, 
•wliich lines drawn from any point in the curve to the two poles, 
make with the axis, taken on the same side, is constant; and he 
<!on8tructcd a system of rulers by which those curves may be 
mechanically delineated. 

(808) Sustaining Power of JElectro-Magnets. —The experiments of 
Jacobi and Lenr. {Pogg. jinn, xlvii., 403) led them to the conclusion 
that under conditions in other respects similar, ther total attraction, 
i.e., the mutual adherence of two straight cylindrical electro-magnets, 
or of one electro-magnet and one armature of soft iron, is proportional 
to the square of the strength of the current; to this proposition Muller 
assent.-? {Ann. rep. Prog. Chem. 1850). According to Barral {Comptes 
Pendus, xxv. 757), the attraction increases with the weight of the 
keeper, and reaches its maximum when the electro-magnet and keeper 
are of equal weight. The experiments of Dub agree with this indica¬ 
tion only so far that for a given clcctro-magnet, and a given diameter 
of keeper, a certain amount of sustaining power cannot be exceeded. 
This limit seems to depend more upon the length than on the weight, 
and to be more slowly attained the greater the strength of the 
current. He corroborated the result that the single coils contribute 
more to the development of the magnetic intensity of the poles, the 
nearer they are to the latter; and that when the coils are arranged in 
different systems of equal power, the lifting power, with a constant cur¬ 
rent, is proportional to the square of the number of systems in action. 

The distribution of Magnetism in the polar surfaces of an electro¬ 
magnet was determined by Von Koike (Pogg. Ann. Ixxxi., 321). The 
magnetic force in any given zone of the surface which intersects the 
axis of the magnet at right angles, is always greater at the edges than 
upon the surfaces ; in fact, in the case of a large horse-shoe electro¬ 
magnet, he found the force almost twice as great at the rim as at the 
centre. In consequence of the action of the poles upon each other, 
the weakest point was not found to be at the exact centre, but 
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approached it more and more, the less the two limbs could act 
inductively upon each other. The method of measurement adopted 
was that proposed by Pliickor, viz., by determining by means of a 
balance, the weight necessary to separate a small-pointed iron 
cylinder from a given point on the surface of the magnet. ITor all 
practical purposes the numbers thus obtained may bo taken to repre¬ 
sent the magnetic intensity of the places tested. 

The results obtained by Pfaff are the following {FescheV) :— 

1®. The amount of suspensive force is immediately dependent on 
the intensity of the electric current wliich circulates about the iron ; 
and the intensity of the Magnetism excited in the soft iron is exactly 
proportional to that of the electric current. 

2®. The intensity of the current continuing the same, the magnet’s 
suspensive force increases with the number of turns made by the 
wire ; or the total effect of all the coils is equal to the sum of their 
effects, if taken singly. 

3®. The attractive force of an electro-magnet increases as the mass 
of the iron composing it, and this increase is proportional to the dia¬ 
meters of the iron cylinders, their lengths being equal, 

4®, The purer and softer the iron, and the more homogeneous the 
mass, the stronger the Magnetism it is capable of receiving. 

5®. The form of the iron influences its suspensive power, cylinders 
carry greater weights than rectangular bars, and a hollow cylinder, 
from which a portion has been cut away so as to form a long horse¬ 
shoe magrst, when viewed in the direction of its axis, but a very 
short one if taken, as to its height, is capable of receiving a very 
great suspensive force; and lastly, a slight curvature of the polar 
surface adds considerably to its power. 

(809) We are indebted to M. Haldat, of Nancy, for the discovery 
of magnetic figures analogous to those first produced with Electricity 
by M. Lichtenberg, and which may easily be exhibited. Eor this 
purpose he employs plates of steel, from 8 to 12 inches square, 
and from aVth to 1th of an inch thick. The plates which he 
used were of that kind of steel which is used for the manufacture 
of cuirasses; so that it did not require to be tempered, being suffi¬ 
ciently hard to preserve the Magnetism communicated to it. Eigures 
of any kind may be traced on the surface of the steel plate, either by 
one magnet or by several combined, and the best form for this pur¬ 
pose is that in which the poles arc rounded. In this way we may 
write on a steel plate the name of a friend, or sketch a flower or 
figure, with the extremity of a magnet. If it is the south pole that 
we use, all the traces that we make will have north polar magnetism ; 
and if we shake steel filings on the plate out of a gauze bag, the 
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filings will arrange tliemsolves in the empty spaces between the lines 
traced by the pole of the magnet, and thus represent in vacant steel 
the name which has been w'ritteu, or the flower or figure which has 
been sketched. “ These figures,” says M. Haldat, “ have a perfect 
resemblance to those which are formed on the surface of non-magnetic 
plates, viz., wood, card, glass, or paper, under which a magnet is 
placed. The resemblance between the two sorts of figures, when the 
magnets and the parts magnetized have the same form, is not only 
exact in the whole figure, but likewise in the smallest details. The 
filings collect at the parts w-hore the Magnetism is most intense, and 
they arrange tliem selves in pencils and radii. These curves, and 
pencils, and rays, so similar at the two poles of the same magnet, 
have such a resemblance that they do not allow us to distinguish the 
two parts from one another.” 

(810) In sifting the iron filiugs upon the steel plate, a general 
vibration of the plate, by tapping its edge with the ring of a small 
key, will assist the filings in taking their proper places; but we 
must avoid such vibrations as wdll produce regular acoustic figures, 
unless wo wish, as M. Haldat has found to be practicable, to unite 
the magnetic with the acoustic figures, which produces very interest¬ 
ing and varied forms. 

In order to remove the Magnetism from the steel plates, they may 
be heated over charcoal, till they become of the straw-coloured tem¬ 
perature ; and to render the repolishing of them unnecessary, M. 
Haldat tins them, and the temperature at which the tin melts, 
when it is retjuirod to efface the Magnetism, indicates the necessary 
heat. 

(811) As the figures traced on the steel are nothing more than 
magnets of diftcrent forms, and arc surrounded on all sides with a 
substance capable of acquiring the Magnetism which may be deve¬ 
loped by communication, w^e might expect, as M. Haldat remarks, 
that this means of communication between the opposite poles of the 
magnets would bring them into a neutral state. This, however, is 
not the case; and the portion of the metal which surrounds the 
magnetic figure, performs the part of the armature of a loadstone, 
and the Magnetism is thus kept up. 

The figures might be rendered permanent, by covering the steel 
plate either with a gummy or balsamic solution, which will become 
hard by exposure to the air; or with a coating of some easily melted 
substance which becomes fixed at ordinary temperatures. If we sift 
the iron filings on the steel plate when covered with such a fluid, the 
filings will take their magnetic position roxmd the traced lines, and 
will become fixed by the induration or solidification of the fluid 
coating. 
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Mr. Faraday gives (Esc. Besearches^ Series 29), the following 
process for fiscing the designs on the paper: A piece of cartridge 
paper is well moistened with a solution of one part of gum in three 
or four of water, by means of a broad camel’s hair brush, and after 
wafting it through the air once or twice to break the bubbles, it is 
laid carefully on the filings, then covered with ten or twelve folds of 
equable soft paper; a board is placed over the paper, and a half¬ 
hundred weight on the board for thirty or forty seconds ; or with a 
large design, the hand should be applied so as to rub with moderate 
pressure all over the surface equably in one direction. If after that, 
the paper be taken up, all the filings will be found to adhere to it, 
and when dry are firmly fixed. If a little solution of red ferro-priis- 
siate of potash, and a small proportion of tartaric acid is added to the 
gum water, a yellow tint will be given to the paper, and Prussian 
blue will be formed under every particle of iron, and then if the 
filings be removed, the designs still remain recorded. When the 
designs are to be preserved in blue only, the gum may be dispensed 
with. 
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MA-GNBTISM— Continued. 
CHAPTER XV. 


Methods of making artificial mc^ncts—^Trocesses of Kuight, Scoreabj, Dubamel, 
Michel], Canton, Epinus, Coulomb, Harlow, Elias—Circumstances which affect 
tho energy of artificial magnets—Laws of magnetic-combinations—Useful ap¬ 
plication of the magnetic powers—Laws of magnetic force. 


(812) Methods of mahing Artificial Magnets .—For the impregnation 
of small bars or plates, the following simple process will be effectual. 
Draw the bar (which should be of a well hardened steel, tempered 
by plunging it at a cherry-red heat into cold Avater, and afterwards 
polished) a few times across the poles of an armed natural loadstone, 
or an artificial horse-shoe magnet, taking care not to remoA’^e the bar 
i'rom either extremity of the inducing magnet, and to terminate the 
operation when its extremities are cqui-distant from either pole of 
the horse-shoe, that is, when the poles of the latter are as nearly as 
possible at the centre of the bar. In this position remove it, and it 
AA'ill be found to have acquired all the magnetic power it is capable 
of receiving. For larger bars, a great variety of processes have been 
invented. The first of these was that of Mr. Knight. This method 
which was kept a secret during his lifetime, but which was made 
public after his death by Mr. Wilson, consisted in placing the bar to 
be magnetized, after haAung tempered it at a cherry-red heat, under 
the poles N S, (Fig. 282) of two equal magnets. These magnets 


are then separated 
in opposite direc¬ 
tions, S A, N A, so 
that the south pole 
of the one should 


Fig. 282. 
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pass over the north polar half, B n, of the bar, B, and the north pole, 
JJ'T, of the other half over the south polar half, B s, of B ; this oper¬ 
ation is repeated several times till the magnetization of the bar B is 
fully developed. 

(813) This method is modified by Scoresby {Magnetical Irivestiga- 
tionSy 1839), by placing the bar to be magnetized, above, instead of 
beneath, the magnets employed in the operation, by which great 
facility is given for the performance of the requisite manipulations, 
and for the maximum development of the magnetic condition. The 
plate to be magnetized is laid flat upon tho magnets, so as to extend 
equally over the surface of both. The bars are then drawn asunder, 
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till the plate just rests with its extremities in contact with the 
extreme poles of the magnets, and then it is slid off sideways, and 
removed to some distance, preserving the parallelism of its position 
wit h that of the magnets, till these are restored to the proximity with 
which the operation commenced. The process is repeated with the 
other side of the plate in contact with the magnets, and in the case 
of thin small plates—sea compass-needles for instance—the condition 
of saturation is found to be obtained. Usually, however, four 
strokes are given, two on each side; and in hard short bars, six or 
eight strokes are given, partly on the edges. A dozen compass- 
needles may thus be magnetized to saturation in five or six minutes, 
and by means of a pair of strong two-feet magnets, compass needles 
or dipping noodles of the usual form, can be brought to their 
maximum power without removing their agate caps or centres 

(’814) Soon after the publication of Dr. Knight’s method, small 
bars thus magnetized u'cre distributed all over Europe, and were 
eagerly sought after by the cultivators of natural philosophy. When 
the process, however, was applied to bars of large size, it was found 
to be defective; philosophers therefore renewed their efforts to devise 
methods of greater and more universal efficacy. The next improve¬ 
ment was made by M. Duhamel, of the Academy of Sciences, in con¬ 
junction with M. Antheaume. The process is represented in Eig. 283. 
The bars JS 2? to be magnetized, are placed parallcd to each other, and 

have their extremities united 
by two pieces, JlfjM, of soft iron, 
at right angles to the bars; two 
strong magnets, or two bundles 
of small bar magnets, A A\ 
having their similar poles to¬ 
gether, are placed as in the 
figure, at an angle of about 
90°, or inclined at 45° to the bar B, and then separated from each 
other, as in Dr. Knight’s method; the same operation is repeated on 
the other bar B, and continued alternately on both, till the Magnetism 
is supposed to be completely developed in both bars. When A A' are 
placed on the second bar B, the disposition of the poles must be 
reversed; the pole that was formerly to the right hand being now 
turned to the left. The two bars B B are then turned, so thot the 
undermost faces are uppermost, and the same process carried on as 
before. 

The peculianty of Duhamel’s process consists in the employment 
of the pieces of iron M m, and in the use of bundles of small bars, 
which are more efficacious than two single ones of the same size. In 
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proportion also as the steel bars acquire Magnetism, the connecting 
pieces participate in the acquisition of a similar power, and serve to 
retain it in the bars themselves; just as the Electricity which is 
imparted to the inner coating of a Leyden jar, is retained by the 
reciprocal influence of the induced, and contrary Electricity of the 
outer coating. The Magnetism of the bars is retained by a similar 
influence, and greater facility is thus attorded to increase its amount, 
by the subsequent additions it is receiving from the action of the 
magnets, as they pass along the surface. 

(815) About the same time tliat Diihamol was occupied with this 
subject, Mr. Michell, of Cambridge, and Mr. Canton, were separately 
engaged in the same inquiry. Mr. Michell published his method in 
1750, to which he gave the name of method hy double touch. Having 
joined together, at the distance of Ith of an inch, two bundles 
of strongly magnetized 
bars, A A' (Eig. 284), 
their opposite poles, N 8, 
being together, ho placed 
five or more equal steel 
bars, Ji jr jr B" B", 
in the same straight 
line, and resting the extremity of the bundle of magnets, A A', upon 
the middle of the central bar, B, he moved them bachwarde and for¬ 
wards throiigliout the whole length of the line of bars, repeating the 
operation on each side of the bars, till the greatest possible effect 
was produced. By this method Mr. Michell found that the middle 
steel bars, B B\ acquired a very high degree of magnetic virtue, 
and greater than the outer bars, JS" J?" ; but by placing these last 
bars in the middle of the series, and repeating the operation, they 
acquired the same power as the rest. Mr. Michell states that two 
magnets will, by his process of double touch, communicate as strong 
a magnetic virtue to a steel bar as a single magnet of five times 
the strength when used in the process of single touch. The bars 
A A1 act with the sum of their powers in developing Magnetism in 
all parts of the line of the bars between them, and with the differ¬ 
ence of their powers in all parts of the line beyond them. The 
external bars act the same part in this process as the two pieces 
of soft iron in the method of Duhamcl. 

(816) Mr. Canton placed the bars as in Duhamel’s method, 
joined by pieces of soft iron. He then applied Michell’s method 
of double touch, and afterwards he separated the two bundles of 
magnets, A A '; and having inclined them to each other, as in Du¬ 
hamel’s method, he made them rub upon the bar from the middle to 
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its extremities. The peculiarity of Canton’s method is the union of 
these two processes; but Coulomb and others are of opinion that 
the latter part of the process is the only cifcctual one. 

(817) In order to make artificial magnets, without the aid either of 
natural loadstones or artificial magnets, Mr. Canton gives the follow¬ 
ing detailed process:— 

He takes six bars of soft, and six of hard steel; the former being 
smaller than the latter. The bars of soft steel should be 3 inches 
long, 5 th of an inch broad, and aVth thick ; and two pieces of 
iron must be provided, each having half the length of one of the 
bars, and the same breadth and Ihickuess. The bars of hard steel 
should be each 5^ inches long, I an inch broad, and ^ths of an inch 
thick, with two pieces of iron of half the length, and of the same 
breadth and thickness. 

Fig. 285. All the bars being marked with a 

line quite round them at one end, 
take an iron poker and tongs, or two 
bars of iron (the larger and the 
older the bettor), and fixing the 
poker upright, as in Fig. 285, hold 
to it w'ith the left hand near the 
top, P, by a silk thread, one of the 
soft bars, B, huAung its marked end 
downwards; then grasping the tongs, 
T, with the right hand a little below 
\ their middle, and keeping them 
nearly in a vertical line, let the bar, 
B, be rubbed with the lower end, L, 
of the tongs, from the marked end of 
the bar to its upper end, about ten 
times on each side of it. By this 
means the bar, B, will receive as 
much Magnetism as will enable it 
to lift a small key at the marked 
end; and when suspended by its 
middle, or made to rest on a point, this end will turn to the norths 
and is called its north, pole, the unmarked end being the south pole. 

When four of the soft steel bars ai’O thus rendered magnetic, the 
other two, AO, B Fig. 280, must be laid parallel to each other, at 
the distance of about one-fourth of an inch, having their dissimilar 
poles united by the smallest pieces of iron, A B, C, B. Two of the 
magnetized bars are then to be placed together, as at (7, with their 
similar poles united, and when separated by a piece of wood, at /, 
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they are slid four or five times 
backwards and forwards along 
the whole length of the bar, 

A O, so that the marked end, jF, 
of Q is nearest the unmarked 
end of A C, and vice versa. 

This operation is carefully re¬ 
peated on B Dy and on the other 
sides of both A C and B B. 

When this is done, the bars A G 
and I) are to be taken up and substituted for the two outer bars of 
the bundles G K; these last being laid down in the place of the 
former, and magnetized in a similar manner. This operation must 
be repeated, till each pair of the soft bars has been magnetized 
three or four times. 

When the six soft bars arc thus magnetized, they must be formed 
into tw’o bundles of three each, with their similar poles together, and 
must be used to magnetize two of the hard bars in the manner 
already described; and when they are magnetized, other two of the 
hard bars must be touched in a similar manner. The soft bars are 
now^ to be laid aside, and the remaining two hard bars magnetized by 
the four hard bars already rendered magnetic; and when this is 
done, the operation should bo repeated by interchanging the hard 
bars, till they are impregnated with the greatest degree of per¬ 
manent Magnetism which this method is capable of communicating 
to them. 

(818) In performing the above operations, w^hich may be completed 
in about half an hour, the bars A Oy B B, and the pieces A B, C By 
should be placed in grooves or fixed between pins of wood or brass, 
to keep them steady during the successive frictions which are applied 
to them. According to. Canton, each of the six artificial magnets 
thus made, will lift about twenty-eight ounces troy. They should be 
kept in a wooden box, and placed so that no two poles of the same 
name may be together,—^the pieces of iron being placed beside them. 

(819) The method of “ double touch,” introduced by Michell and 
Duhamcl, was much improved by Epinus, who substituted magnetic 
bars for the pieces of soft iron Mitiy forming the rectangle (Eig.283). 
He then inclined the bundles of magnetic bars which formed his 
battery, and separating their dissimilar poles by a piece of wood, he 
passed them backwards along the whole length first of one of the 
steel bars, and then of the other, taking care to reverse the poles 
when passing from one bar to the other; the process was then re¬ 
peated on the other sides of the bars. Epinus found that a maximum 
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effect was produced when the magnetizing bars were inclined 20® or 
30® to the steel bars over w'hich they passed. 

Scoresby modifies this process by passing a horse-shoe magnetic 
battery round the whole parallelogram of steel bars in the same 
direction, terminating at the middle of one of the bars, instead of 
limiting the manipulations to the extent of the steel bars separately 
from end to end. For a pair of bars, tempered from end to end, 2 
feet in length, 1*5 inch broad, and 0’6 inch thick, two circuits only 
of the parallelogram on each side of the bars by the largo 
magnets w'erc necessary, and in order to avoid hitching, and to make 
the magnet pass smoothly, the surfaces of the bars should be slightly 
oiled. By this modification of Epinus, Scoresby states that he was 
enabled to obtain one-seventh the additional power in two heavy bars. 

(820) The following is an account of Coulomb’s method of making 
artificial magnets, which consists of the most cfiicaeious parts of the 
preceding processes, improved and extended by long experience. 
The apparatus ivhich ho uses consists of fixed and moving bundles of 
magnets. Each of the fixed bundles consists of ten bars of steel, 
tempered at a cherry-red heat, their length being about 21 
inches, their breadth -r'^o-ths of an inch, and their thickness 
-J-th of an inch. Having rendered them as -strongly magnetic as 
possible, with a natural or artificial magnet, he joined them with 
their similar polos together, and formed them into two beds of four 
bars each, these beds being separated by small rectangular parallele¬ 
pipeds, m n, of soft iron, projecting beyond their extremities, as 
Fig. 287. shown in Eig. 287. The moving bundles 
consist of four bars tempered at a cherry- 
red heat, each being about 16 inches long, 
Toths of an inch wide, and A'ths of an inch 
thick. When these bars were magnetized in 
the same way as the other bars, he united, two of them by their 
width, and two of them by their thickness, so that each bundle was 
l-i*oth inch wide, and i^-ths thick. The bars being separated as 
before, by pieces of soft iron, Coulomb found that all kinds of steel, 
provided the quality was good, were capable of receiving the same 
degree of Magnetism. In order to magnetize a bar, he placed the 
large fixed bundles, M N, (Eig. 288) in the same straight line, and at a 
distance of a little less than the length of the bar to be magnetized ; 
and this bar, B B, was placed as in the figure, so as to rest on the 
projecting pieces of iron, so that the contact took place only over a 
length of ^th of an inch: the two moving bundles, A A', having 
their dissimilar poles separated by a small piece of wood or copper, 
about -Jth of an inch wide, between them} and each being in- 
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Fig. 288. 



dined at an angle of 20“ or 30° to the bar, B B'. The united poles 
of the nioving bundles are then moved successively from the centre 
to each extremity of the bar, B B', so that the number of frictions 
upon each half of the bar may be equal. When the last friction has 
been given, the united poles arc brought to the middle point of the 
bar, B B', and then withdrawn perpendicularly. The same operation 
is then repeated on Idle other side of the bar, B B'. If we wish to 
employ the method of Duhamel, we do not require the piece of wood 
or copper, but have only to separate the bars when the united poles 
are in the middle of the bar, B B', making each pole pass to the 
extremity of it. 

(821) If the pieces composing the moveable magnets have not re¬ 

ceived their full power, they will, notwithstanding, communicate to 
the bars subjected to their action, a greater degree of Magnetism than 
they possess themselves. We may therefore now increase their 
power, by repcatijig the process on them with the bars which they 
have themselves impregnated: by so doing three or four times, we 
shall succeed in eflecting their complete saturation. If the bars to 
be magnetized be very large. Coulomb recommends an increase of 
the number of the moveable magnets, each of the bars projecting 
beyond the last, as shown in Fig. 289. Thus Fig. 289. 

the pole of each, which Coulomb supposes 
generally to reside at the very extremity of 
the bar, will come immcdiatclv in contact 
with the bar to be magnetized, W'hen the 
compound magnet is applied to it with the proper inclination, and the 
whole will powerfully conspire to produce the same effect. 

(822) Horseshoe Magnets .—The form of a horse-shoe is generally 
given to magnetic bars when both poles are wanted to act together, 
which frequently happens in various eiperiments; such as for lifting 
weights by the force of magnetic attraction, and for magnetizing steel 
bars by the process of double touch, for which they are exceedingly 
convenient; fulfilling in this operation all the purposes of compound 
magnets. 
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(823) The following is the method of making a powerful magnetic 
battery of the horse-shoe form, recommended by Professor Barlow: 
“ Take bars of steel, 12 inches long, and bend them into a horse¬ 
shoe shape, their length being 6 inches, their breadth 1 inch at 
the curved part, and iths of an inch at their extremities, and 
their thickness |th of an inch. Let them be filed nicely, so as to 
correspond, and lie flatly upon each other. Then drill two holes 
Fig, 290. in each, as shown in Fig. 290, and by means of 
screws, V V, passing through these holes, let nine 
horse-shoe bars be bound together. "When the 
heads and ends of the screws are constructed so as 
to leave the outer surfaces smooth, the mass of 
bars must be filed as if they were one piece, and 
the surface made flat and smooth. When the bars 
are separated, let them be carefully hardened so as 
not to wairp; and when they are cleaned and ren¬ 
dered bright, but not polished, magnetise them 
separately in the following manner: When the 
two extremities of the bar are connected by a piece 




of soft iron, M, the Magnetism 
may be developed in the two 
halves by Duhamel’s method, as 
in Fig. 283; or, following Epinus, 
a strong magnet may be applied 
to each pole, and their extremities 


Fig. 292. 



connected either with a piece of soft iron or another magnet, or two 
horse-shoe magnets may be applied to each other, as in Fig. 292, 
uniting the poles which are to bo of contrary names. When the 
magnets are prepared in any of these ways, they are then to be mag¬ 
netized with another horse-shoe magnet, by placing its north pole 
next to what is to be the south pole of one of the horse-shoe bars, 
and then carrying the moveable magnet round and round, but always 
in the same direction. In this way, a very high degree of magnetic 
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virtue may be communicated to each of the nine bars. When this is 
done, they are to be reunited by the three screws; and their poles 
or extremities connected by a piece of soft iron, or lifter, as in Fig. 34, 
having in its middle a hook, H, for suspending any weight. As the 
lifting power depends on the accurate contact of the poles of the 
magnet with the lifter, the extremities should, after hardening, be 
properly rubbed down with putty on a flat surface. 

A magnet of this size and form was found by Professor Barlow to 
suspend forty founds; but ho afterwards found, that a greater pro¬ 
portional power could be ol)t.ained by using bars that were long in 
comparison with their breadth. 

(824) The following is another simple and elficacious method of 
making artificial magnets, which has been successfully practised by 
Mr. Barlow. TTaviug occasion for thirty-six magnets, 12 inches 
long, 1:1^ inch broad, and i-r.ths of an inch thick, he placed 
thirty-six bars of steel of these dimensions on a table, so as to 
form a square, having nine bars on each side, the marked or north 
pole of each bar being in contact with the unmarked or south 
pole. At the angular points of the square, the under edges of the 
bars were brought into contact, and the external opening thus left 
was filled up by a piece of iron 1:^ inch square, and -t^jths of an 
inch thick. The horse-shoe magnet described in the preceding 
section, was set upon one of the bars, so that its north polo was 
towards the unmarked end of the bar, and was then carried or rubbed 
along the four sides of the bars, and «he operation was continued till 
the compound magnet had gone twelve times round the square. 
Without removing the magnet, each bar was turned one by one, so as 
to bring their lower sides uppermost, and the horse-shoe magnet was 
made to rub along the four sides of the square other twelve times. 
The bars w'cro then highly magnetized, and the whole process did 
not occupy more than half an hour. 

(825) This last process is the simplest, quickest, and most efficacious 
of all the methods that have been described; so that when a person 
is in possession of one good horse-shoe magnet, consisting of three or 
four bars joined together, he may afterwards make any number at 
the same time: indeed, the more the better. In removing the bars 
from each other after they have undergone the operation, it is ad¬ 
visable to place small pieces of soft iron on the poles of each before 
they are separated; for it is a fact well known to experimentalists, 
that a very considerable portion of the power of a bar is lost at the 
moment of its separation from others that have been impregnated 
with it; nor is it possible by any means to secure the whole of the 
Magnetism that has been'given to it. By following the plan recom- 
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mended above, however, it will be found that a much larger portion 
is retained. The whole of the bars become in fact, as one single 
magnet; and the act of separation is, of course, analogous to that of 
fracture. 

(826) Magnets should, when laid aside, be placed as nearly as pos¬ 
sible in the position which they would assume in consequence of the 
action of terrestrial Magnetism. If this be neglected, in process of 
time they will become gradually weaker; and this deterioration is 
most accelerated when its poles have a position the reverse of the 
natural one. Under these circumstances indeed, unless the magnet 
be made of the hardest steel, it will eventually lose the whole of its 
magnetic power. Two magnets may also very much weaken each 
other, if they be kept, even for a short time, with their similar poles 
fronting each other. This will readily be understood from what lias 
been said with regard to magnetic induction. The polarity of the 
weaker magnet is rapidly impaired, and sometimes actually reversed. 
All rough and violent treatment of a magnet should also be carefully 
avoided: every concussion or vibration amongst its particles tends to 
weaken its power. 

(827) Ilorse-shoc magnets should have a short bar of soft iron, 
adapted to connect the two poles ; and should never be laid by with¬ 
out such a piece of iron adhering to them. Bar magnets should be 
kept in pairs, with their poles turned in contrary directions, and the 
dissimilar poles on each side connected by a bar of soft iron, so that 
the whole may form a parallelogram. They should fit into a box 
when thus arranged, so as to guard against accidental concussion, and 
to preserve them from the dam])uess of the atmosphere. They should 
be polished, not wdth a \new of increasing their Magnetism, but 
because they are then less liable to contract rust. Both single 
magnets and ncodles have their powers not only preserved but 
increased, by keeping them surrounded with a mass of dry filings of 
soft iron, each particle of w'hich will react, by its induced Magnetism, 
upon the point of the magnet to w^hich it adheres, and maintain in 
that point its primitive magnetic state. 

(828) The following simple method of magnetizing steel bars was 
published Jpy M. P. Elias, of Haarlem {Phil. Maq.^ vol. 25, p. 348). 

Fig. 293. 
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Prom 23 to 25 feet of well insulated copper wire are wound so as to 
form a hollow, very short, but very thick, cylinder. A current from 
a strong voltaic pair is passed through the wire, and the steel bar to 
be magnetized is placed in the cylinder in which it is moved up 
and down to the very ends, Wlion the central portion of tho steel 
bar again occupies the cylinder, the circuit is opened, and the bar, 
which is now perfectly magnetized, is withdrawn. When the bar is 
curved in the form of a horse-shoe, it is well to close it with its 
keeper during magnetizing; and when a straight one, to provide it 
at top and bottom with a piece of soft iron. The wire employed is 
ith of an inch in thickness. The voltaic apparatus is a single pair 
of Grove’s (308), which has ^rd of a square foot of active platinum. 
The resistance wdiich the current meets with in this batter}-, is equal 
to that of a clean copper wire, sVth of an inch in diameter, and 
13 inches long. The lioUow cylinder is 1 inch high ; the bore nearly 
inch in diameter, and the sides inch thick. By means of 
this i)rocesH, a steel horse-shoe bar, weighing 34 pounds, was magne¬ 
tized to saturation by one single passage through a cylinder, con¬ 
structed purposely for the experiment. 

This mode of magnetizing is nothing more than the double passing 
of Buhaincl or Michell, by means of galvanism j and far more 
powerful, easy, and certain. As in the double passing, the opposite 
poles of tho magni't employed must be kept close together, so as to 
exert successively their greatest action upon each small fart of the 
bar to be magnetized; in like manner the cylinder is made quite 
short, that each portion of the bar may experience the entire force of 
tin; voltaic element. Instead of a helix, Bottger {Poqg. Ann., Ixvii. 
115) recommends a band-spiral of copper, which admits of obtaining 
the required amount of inductive power with the smallest amount of 
copper. By means of a spiral, weighing 4^ lbs., 1 millimetre thick, 
and 20 broad, a 6-lbs. bar of very hard cast steel, when its poles were 
united with an armature of soft iron, was magnetized to saturation, 
as completely as it could have been by any known process of 
communicating permanent Magnettsm, merely by passing the spiral 
once backwards and forwards along tho bar. The same bar without 
the aid of tho armature, even if the spiral were passed over It many 
times, did not assume more than 0*6 of this power. The celebrated 
Logeman magnets are made according to the method of Elias ; their 
strength in proportion to tho quantity of steel, is unusually great. 
Poggendorff desenbes a small horse-shoe magnet, weighing rather 
over a pound, which possessed a constant lifting power of 31i lbs. 
(829) CHrfnmstmces which affect the Energy of Artificial Magnete .— 
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Quality of steel denomination (such as cast steel, shear steel, blister 
steel, &c.), temper or hardness, mass and form, are stated by Dr. 
Scoresby {Brit. Assoc., Cork, 1843) to be among the principal. 
From the varying influence of these circumstances, it is impossible 
to give a general answer to the inquiry as to the best kind and 
temper of steel bars for permanent magnets. For large compound 
magnets, the best cast steel made as hard as possible, is the most 
efiective; for small magnets and thin compass-needless, cast steel, 
tempered, is the best. The power of a magnet is essentially depen¬ 
dent on both quality and hardness. Scoresby has determined experi¬ 
mentally, that proportional magnets of similar steel and temper, are 
not energetic proportionally with their masses; in other words, that 
two magnets, one for instance, in all its dimensions being double that 
of the other, will not exhibit power corresponding wdth the masses, 
or in proportion to the cubes of their lengths; the proportions instead 
of being as 1®: 2“ = 8, would perhaps be foimd to be as 1 to 5 or 6 
only. From this he infers that magnets cannot be advantageously 
enlarged to an indefinite extent. Scoresby also found that the same 
condition did not obtain with straight bars and with horse-shoes; 
that whereas with the. former, in largo combinations, extreme hardness 
is the most efiective; in horse-shoes, the bars must be annealed 
at a temperature of about to give them their greatest lifting 

powers. 

(830) Directive Bower of Magnetized Bars .—For ascertaining this 
point. Coulomb employed his balance of torsion (56). Dr. Scoresby, 
however, recommends as sufficiently exact for practical purj) 0 scs 
generally, the method of deviations. The bars to be examined and 
compared are laid in a horizontal position, and at right angles to the 
magnetic meridian, so as to be precisely in the plane of the magnetic 
equator of the earth, in order that they may receive no inductive 
influence whatever from terrestrial Magnetism, and thus exhibit only 
their own actual energy. A compass needle is suspended at a given 
distance, say fiive or six times the length of the compass needle, and 
the tangents of deviation produced by the different bars, provided 
they are of the same length, afford a satisfactory estimate of their 
proportional powers. 

In order to ascertain the relative strength or tenaciousness of mag¬ 
netic bars, compass needles, &c., Scoresby first ascertains their direc¬ 
tive energy separately, and then binds them up into a bundle with 
their corresponding poles in contact; he, then takes them apart, and 
again determines their directive energy. Sometimes the bars have 
their poles reversed by this treatment. In this way, surprising 
differences were detected in^bars apparently similar. The following 
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is on example: 32 large uniform plates of cast steel, tempered 
throughout their length, of 2 feet long, inch broad, and 
•042 inch thick, and weighing on on average 2,869 grains, were 
each magnetized to saturation by his modification of Knight’s 
process. The mean power of deviation on a compass at one length 
distance as tried separately, was 16° 10', the weakest bar causing a 
deviation of about 15°, and the strongest about 18° 30'. They 
were all then placed for a short interval in one fasciculus with their 
similar poles together, and before being entirely separated, the 
several plates were alternately changed as to positions, and trans¬ 
ferred to different parts of the mass. The whole series being now 
separately examined again, the average deviating power was found to 
be reduced to 7° 35', but the amount of deterioration suffered by the 
individual plates was singularly different, some retaining a deviating 
power of 10°, others retaining only from 2° to 4°, and some losing 
their power altogether. Yet these bars were constructed out of the 
same mass of steel, wrought by the same hand, and tempered pre¬ 
cisely alike ; and the manufacturer was probably not at all aware of 
the difference, nor could he by any decided or satisfactory means, 
separate the good from the bad. 

(831) For testing the bars or needles of compasses of uniform, or 
nearly uniform dimensions, Seoresby employs a powerful, perfectly 
hard bar-magnet, of length and width corresponding j)retty nearly 
with the dimensions of the plate to be tried. The test magnet he 
usually employs consists of a rectangular prism of best cast steel, 
thoroughly hardened throughout the mass, 6 inches in length, and 
I an inch square. Its power is great, occasioning a deviation of 
38° to 39° on a compass at 12 inches, or two lengths distance. 
When employed for testing, its power is first reduced by laying it on 
a similar bar with corresponding poles coincident, which brings its 
deviating power down to about 33° or 34°. In this reduced state, 
the testing of any number of compass needles, or other small bars 
produces no further deterioration, so that the degree of violence to 
which each is subjected, may be considered as precisely similar. The 
bars to be tried after being thoroughly magnetized, are laid in suc¬ 
cession upon the test bar, with similar poles in contact. The mere 
momentary contact of the two sides of the plate is suffiicient, care 
being taken to bring the plate or bar evenly down upon the test 
magnet, without sliding or friction. The time required for the whole 
routine of this process, is only about a minute to a minute and a 
half for each bar; and the precision of the result is such, that the 
whole series, though amounting to several dozens, can be satisfac¬ 
torily arranged in the order of their relative tenaciousnessjor strength, 
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in a numerical Biiccesaion. The bars best adapted for compasses, are 
those in which the product of the forces of tho original power and 
the reduced power is greatest. 

(832) Matio of Power to Mass. —Captain Kater had deduced from 
his investigations on “ the best kinds of steel, and form for a comj)aas 
needle ” that the directive force in needles of nearly the same length 
and form is as the mass. Scoresby’s experiments do not confirm tins, 
but they show on the contrary, that the ratio of augmentation of 
power diminishes as tho thickness increases. The softer the metal, 
the less its tenacity, and he found an undeviating accession of power, 
or capacity with the increase of hardness. 

(833) Steelfor Magnetical Instruments. -It results from Dr. Scores¬ 
by’s experiments that the system prevalently acted on in the construc¬ 
tion of jnagnctical instruments generally, is grounded on an erroneous 
supposition, as to the capacity of steel of difierent degrees of hard¬ 
ness for the magnetic condition. It was imagined that a moderate 
hardening of the ends only of bars destined for magnets was neces¬ 
sary, but this mode of tempering possesses no advantage as to capa¬ 
city, whilst it has much disadvantage as to tenaciousness, except in 
very thin bars. Thus, Scoresby could only give a very weak power 
to a large bar 8 feet long and 3 inches wide, made out of a flat bar 
of iron, steeled and tempered at the ends. A moderate hardening of 
the steel throughout was abundantly ijroved by b’coresby to be the 
most efficacious. As a general proposition also it is erroneous to 
suppose that perfectly hard steel bars, have an inferiority in capacity 
for the magnetic condition. It was found that in all masses above 
tho weight of 130 grains, perfectly hard steel was superior in capacity 
to soft steel, in masses above 250 grains’ weight, superior to bars tem¬ 
pered only at the ends, and above 400 grains, superior to any of the 
kinds of tempering with which it w'as compared. Scoresby, moreover, 
found no difficulty in magnetizing to any degree of energy very Jtard 
bars, even when of considerable thickness. 

(834) The Magnetic Test applicable to the Determination of the 
Quality of Steel Bars. —Dr. Scoresby examined in the state as nearly 
as possible of raw material, both when soft, and when hardened at a 
w'hite heat in salt water, bars of common spring steel, single shear 
steel, double shear, blister, and common cast steel, perfectly similar (as 
to weight and size), and the results revealed such a relation Ibetween 
the magnetical properties of the several bars, and tho respective 
qualities of their denomination of steel, as to show that the mag¬ 
netical properties may be rendered available not only for ascertaining 
the degrees of carbonization, but for the determination of the essential 
quality of the iron out of which it may have been manufactured. He 
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. adds: “ It is not perhaps unreasonable to expect, that were all the 
varieties of magnetic capacity in each denomination of steel, and in 
each quality as respects the iron out of which the steel is ‘ converted,’ 
experimentally ascertjiined, a strictly scientific process of testing 
founded on these principles, might be devised—a process which might 
possibly exhibit results, if not as exact, at least as conclusive in cer¬ 
tain most important relations of value in the metal, as are obtained 
by the beautiful process of assaying.” Scoresby foimd a constant 
relation between the ductility of iron, and its magnetic capacity. The 
best iron possesses the highest magnetic quality, and therefore the best 
steel; the cast steel for example converted out of the best Swedish 
iron, such as that known technically, with reference to its mark, as 
'"hoop i” would be expected to possess higher magnetic properties 
tiian the cast steel made out of iron of acknowledged inferiority of 
quality. 

(836) Construction of Maynetic Batteries —By combining the prin- 
ei])lo of the diffusion of energy by the combination of separated 
plates, \\ ith that of the selection by testing of powerful and tena¬ 
cious ])littcs, very powerful magnetic batteries may be constructed. 
When the plates were of a spriny temper only, Scoresby found that 
a limit to the number that could usefully be combined was soon at¬ 
tained; but with hard plates, in which the power of sustaining violence 
was very great, he has constructed magnetic batteries of 15-iuch 
})]at('s, the power of wdiich has gone on efficiently accumulating to 
the amount of 192, the power being five or six times as great us 
could possibly be obtained in any extent of combination whatever, in 
bars of similar length of the usual kind employed. He found it 
impossible, by the ordinary process, to communicate the full charge 
of magnetic influence to very hard shear steel, or cast steel bars, or 
such as were best suited for retaining it, and therefore best for the 
manufacture of compasses; but by interposing thin bars of soft iron 
between the charging poles of the magnet, and the steel to be mag¬ 
netized, he could give a remarkably strong charge by a single stroke 
of the poles of the magnet over the bar. 

(836) Laws of Maynetic Gonibinations. — The following general 
results of a long and laborious course of experiments, conducted by 
the same indefatigable magnetician, are of too high a practical value 
to be omitted. It was established:— 

1'’. That any single bar is proportionally more powerful than 
two or more corresponding and equal bars. 

2®. That a combination of magnetic bars is always more powerful 
than any single bar of precisely the same steel of equal weight. 

3°. That the absolute gain of power in the combined mass by 
each additional plate or bar progressively diminishes .. 
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4°. That, beyond a certain extent, continued additions to a 
powerful combination of bars is not only not beneficial, but posi¬ 
tively injurious. 

5®. That a certain amount of deterioration -in the permanent 
energy of all the bars in. combination t&kes place by every addition 
of power to the mass. 

6®. TJiat the measure of tenacity or strength of a plate may bo 
tested by its relative deterioration when combined. 

7®. That though a w'eak plate may have its power totally destroyed 
in a large combination, it may bo capable of considerable power and 
retentiveness of energy in a smaller combination. 

8®. That besides a permanent deterioration of power, magnetic 
bars suffer by combination a certain amount of transient deteriora¬ 
tion, wdiich they recover on separation. 

(837) Separation of the Combined Bars by Limited Spaces. —The 
following results were arrived at:— 

1®. That the effect of combination is increased in proportion as 
the spaces between the plates are enlarged. 

2®. That by thus preventing the plates from coining into contact, a 
larger number of plates may be advantageously combined. 

3®. That in proportion as the density of the mass is thus diminished 
by separation, the amount of permanent deterioration in the several 
plates is also diminished. 

4®. That when separated by discs or blocks, weaker plates can be 
combined advantageously to a much greater extent than when in 
contact. 

5®. That an advantage is gained by a partial separation, such as 
that in the middle of the plates, but the eflect is not so good as when 
the separation is complete. 

(838) Hardness amd Temper. —^It was established:— 

1®. That the relative powers of combinations of magnetized plates 
or bars of steel, as well as those of simple pieces, are greatly affected 
by differences in the state of the steel, both as to its quality and 
temper. 

2®. That rarious degrees of hardness have an influence on the 
magnetic capacity and energy of steel, differing both in the nature 
and quality, in proportion to the magnitude of the masses em¬ 
ployed ; so that the kind of tempering which may exhibit superiority 
with a certain mass, may be greatly inferior in other magnitudes. 

3®. That though with certain limited masses, partially tempered or 
slightly hardened bars have a pre-eminence, nevertheless, in fixity or 
permanence of power, the softer magnets are always inferior. 

4®. That under certain conditions, and with small combinations. 
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an advantage is gained by heating the middle of thoroughly tempered 
plates, and so softening them. 

5°. That for all practical uses, the limits of hardness may be con¬ 
sidered as comprised between a brittle hardness like that of files, 
and that of an elastic or spring temper. 

6^. That in sustaining power, hard bars have a superiority; and 
t liat for heavy bars, the greater the hardness the more powerful the 
magnet. 

7". That in the construction of magnetic batteries, the steel 
should be similar in quality throughout, and the bars as near the 
same si/.e as possible. 

(839) Qmlities of Steel .—Dr Scoresby ascertained:— 

1*^ That the magnetic capacity diflers in each denomination of hard 
steel, being the lowest in those kinds susceptible of the greatest 
hardness. 

2®. That in thin and medium plates made quite hard, shear steel 
possesses a higlier capacity, and exhibits a greater energy in the in¬ 
dividual plates, than blister or cast steel, and cast steel the least 
of all. 

3®. That the comparative magnetic powers of different denomina¬ 
tions of steel change their relation to each other in combination; 
each denomination under powerful combinations exhibiting a 
degree of effectiveness, according apparently, to its susceptibility for 
hardness. 

4®. That cast steel being capable of the greatest hardness, is as a 
denomination, most effective in large straight-bar magnets, whether 
consisting of single massive plates, or of combinations of thin plates. 

5®. The better the iron out of which the cast steel is made, the 
better the magnetic properties of the steel; the harder the steel also, 
the better for magnets of great energy, but for single thin plates 
cast steel from Bradford iron is the best. 

(840) Hard thin plates gain in power by boiling in linseed oil, 
while medium or thick plates lose by a similar treatment. The tena¬ 
ciousness of the magnetic condition is much impaired by annealing 
large thick straight bars or combinations, but the result is different 
with thin best cast steel bars. 

(841) Although no universal answer can be given to the question— 
What is the best kind of steel, and the best kind of hardness, or 
mode of tempering for magnetical instruments ? yet the following 
8umma.ry deduced by Scoresby, from his innumerable experiments, 
may prove very useful to the practical magnetician. 

For all large or massive single and compound magnets of the 
straight-bar form, the best cast steel made quite hard; for horse-shoe 
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magnets, if single, cast steel annealed from file Bardnesa at a tem¬ 
perature of about 550°, or shear steel a little reduced; and for com¬ 
pound borse-sboe magnets, cast steel annealed at 480° to 500°, or 
shear steel perfectly bard: for compass needles, if single and heavy, 
such as are suited for stormy weather, hard cast steel; if light or 
of moderate weight, whether single or compound, the best cast steel 
annealed at 500° or 550°, or hard shear steel, or hard cast steel from 
Bradford iron; and for very light needles or other small magnets the 
best cast steel annealed at the heat of boiling oil. 

(842) Measure of Pernianencif, —The degree of retentiveness of 
magnets is directly as the hardness, and inversely as the energy. The 
loss of energy by time in unprotected magnets is much more consi¬ 
derable at first than subsequently. The retentiveness of combina¬ 
tions of thin bars is quite ecjual to that of single massive bars, espe¬ 
cially if the plates be separated by a little distance; and soft magnets 
if properly protected, are as enduring as hard; and when the maxi¬ 
mum power of a magnet is slightly reduced by unfavourable proximity 
to another magnet, the resulting energy is still less influenced by 
time. 

(843) Cast Iron Magnets. —The magnetic capacity and retentiveness 
of cast iron, though considerable, is greatly inferior to that of pro¬ 
perly hardened steel. The better the quality of the cast iron, and 
the more rapidly the casting is cooled, the more favourable the metal 
for Magnetism. Scorcsby found that good cast iron was quite ecpial 
to soft steel for single plates, and much superior for large combina¬ 
tions. Hard thin bars of No. 1 pig metal are capable of forming 
powerful compound bar magnets, quite as strong as solid massive 
bars of ordinary steel, if only hardened slightly at the ends. Mr. 
Ilearder constructed a compound cast iron horse-shoe magnet, which 
was capable of lifting 60 lbs., and the power was very permanent. It 
was com]) 08 ed of 24 bars of the best pig-iron, as hard as green sand 
could make them. The bars weighed 3 lbs. each, the weight of the 
combined series being about 70 lbs. The cost of this magnetic 
battery was not more than twelve or fourteen shillings, whereas a 
steel magnet of equal power would cost two or three poimds. 

(844) Useful Applications of the Magnetic Powers. —Among these 
may be mentioned the magnetic steel masks, worn by the Sheffield 
needle-grinders to arrest the minute particles of steel which are con¬ 
stantly flying from the wheel, and which would otherwise enter their 
lungs. These masks are found, after the day’s work, fringed with 
fine particles of steel—a proof of their protecting power. Magnets 
are also used in paper mills to abstract from the pulp the little par¬ 
ticles of iron which arise from the abrasion of the machinery, and 
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whicb, under the form of peroxide, frequently disfigure the commoner 
kinds of paper. The attractive power of magnets is also employed 
for abstracting the filings of iron from among the dust of other 
metals of a more valuable character.' An exceedingly ingenious appli¬ 
cation of the magnetic influence to the determination of the thickness 
of rocks was made by Dr. Scoresby. It is founded on the method of 
deviations (83), the direction of the needle obeying the same laws, 
whether the forces act in it merely through an interval of air, or 
through rock, iron, or other materials. We have seen (830) that the 
deviations of a small compass needle by the action of a magnet placed 
in the line of its centre at right angles to the meridian, may be taken 
as a measure of the force of the magnet; if, therefore, we determine 
beforehand the amount of deviations for diflerent distances between 
the magnetic bar and the compass needle, we can apply the instru¬ 
ments to the determination of the thickness of any substance placed 
between them. The needle is placed on one side of the rock, and 
the magnetic bar perpendicular to its centre on the other, and the 
amount of deviation of the former is compared with the table of de¬ 
viations deduced from the preliminary experiments. In this way Dr. 
Scoresby states that he can determine the thickness of 2 or 3 feet of 
rock to jth of an inch, and that he can measure distances of from 
125 to 150 feet w'ith great approximation to truth. Ho found that 
neither iron nor ironstone interfered Avith the results, for on placing 
the magnets and the needle one each side of a locomotive engine, the 
effect was not interfered witli. The application of this method to 
mining operations, and especially to tunnelling, is likely to be very 
valuable. 

(845) Laws of Magnetic 'Force .—This subject has occupied the 
attention of many of the most profound mathematicians. Newton 
inferred “ from some rude observations” that the power of a magnet 
deereascs not in the dwplicate but almost in the triplicate ratio 
of the distance. HaAvksbee’s experiments {Fhil. Trans. 1712, vol. 
xxvii.) gave a law of force which varies as the sesquiduplicate ratio of 
the distances, and his results were subsequently confirmed by AVhiston 
and Taylor (^Phil. Trans. 1721). Muscheubroek’s researches, made 
a few years later, led him to the conclusion “ that no assignable pro¬ 
portion exists between the forces and the distances, whether of attrac¬ 
tion or repulsion.” Mayer and Martin, who wrote on the subject 
between the years 1750 and 17G0, both came to the conclusion that 
the true law of the magnetic force is identical Avith that of gravita¬ 
tion, and that in the previous experiments of Hawksbee and others, 
proper allowance had not been made for the disturbing changes in 
the magnetic forces so inseparable from the nature of the experi- 
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nients. Lambert’s researcbes* (JEListorie de VAcademie JRoyale des 
Sciences, Berlin, 177G), which were described by Dr. llobiuson as 
worthy of Newton himself, determined that the action of Magnetism 
on a magnetic needle, considered as a lever, is proportional to the 
lines of the angle of obliquity of its direction; and that hence the 
effective force which operates in restoring the needle to its meridian 
when drawn aside from it, is directly as the line of the angle of its 
deflection. The law of forde was found to be the.inverse duplicate 
ratio of the distances. The directive or polar force of a magnet upon 
a small needle, w as shown by Lambert in a subsequent memoir to be 
“ as the absolute force or magnetic intensity of the particles directly, 
and as the squares of the distances inversely.” Lambert’s deductions 
were confirmed twenty years later by Coulomb, by means of his 
torsion balance, and more recently (aboijt the year 1817), by Pro¬ 
fessor Hansteen, of Christiania. 

(846) Amongst the latest inquiries are those of Sir W. Snow Harris. 
{Edinb. Bhil. Trans., 1829; and Rudimentary Magnetism, Part III.) 
lie first investigates the laws and operation of the elementary forces 
of induction—the essential function of all magnetic development. 
When a bar of- soft iron and a magnetic bar are opposed to each 
other, the near pole of the latter induces on the near parts of the 
former, a polarity the reverse of its own, and a polarity of a similar 
nature on parts at a distance. The temporary polarity of the iron 
reacts on the magnet by a kind of reflection or reverberation, 
inducing on it a new temporary polarity of the same character as its 
ow’n permanent one; this new force again reacts on the iron, and 
thus a series of magnetic waves is produced, each becoming weaker 
until they vanish into rest. Magnetic attractions and repulsions 
being the results of this inductive reverberation, the study of the 
laws of the elementary force of induction became necessary as a 
preliminary to the investigation of the lawrs of the magnetic force 
generally. 

(847) The apparatus employed by Harris was his Hydrostatic 
Balance, w'hich he found well adapted to the measurement of very 
small magnetic forces. It appears that there is a limit in respect of 
the elementary inductive forces, different for different magnets, and 
varying with the magnetic conditions of the experiment; but as a 
general rule, it was concluded, that the elementary force of magnetic 
induction is as the Magnetism directly, and from the k or square 
root to the % power, or sesquiduplicate ratio of the distance inversely. 
Applying these results to the explanation of the different laws of 

* For a full discusaiou of these profound researches, the reader is referred to 
Sir Wm. Snow Harris’s Rudimentary Magnetism, Part III. 
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force, deduced experimentally by Lambert, Coulomb, and others, 
Harris shows that their seeming contradictions and differences may 
be reconciled, and that the deduction of Brook Taylor, “ that mag¬ 
netic attraction as commonly observed, is quicker at greater distances 
than at small ones, and different for different magnets,” is a necessary 
result of the elementary laws of Magnetism. 

(848) Laio of Force in different Points of a Magnetic Bar .—Harris 
also applied his Hydrostatic Magnetometer to the determination of 
this problem. The investigation had previously been made by 
Coulomb, by observing the vibrations of a delicately suspended 
magnetic needle when brought into various positions, in respect of 
a long magnetic wire, placed Tcrtically in the magnetic meridian, the 
dissimilar polarities being opposed to each other. The force due to 
any given point of the magnetic wire was considered to be propor¬ 
tional to the square of the number of vibrations ; the constant and 
previously determined force, .by which the needle vibrated when 
aw^ay from the wire, being deducted. In this way Coulomb obtained 
as a curve of intensity, a logarithmic curve, the ordinates of which 
ah c, «&c., are in geometrical progression, w'hilo the abscissae C a, C i, 

Fig. 294. 



&c., corresponding to these ordinates, are in arithmetical progression, 
Brom the many difficulties attending this method of examination, 
and from the irregular distribution of the Magnetism in the bar, 
arising from the imperfection of its temper, &c., it is to be doubted 
whether the true law of intensity is really represented by this 
peculiar curve. Harris examined the forces at successive points of 
an accurately divided, powerfully magnetized, and equably tempered 
bar through a small cylindrical armature of soft iron; the square 
root of the forces taken in degrees on the graduated arc of tho 
balance being considered to represent very nearly the comparative 
magnetic development. His results showed that the Magnetism in 
different parts of a regularly tempered and magnetized steel bar of 
uniform texture is directly as the distance from the magnetic centre, 
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whilst the reciprocal force between any given point and soft iron, is 
as the square of the distance from that centre. 

(849) Law of Magnetic GJutrge .—The amount of Magnetism in a 
bar of well tempered steel, under a given attractive force, is indepen¬ 
dent of the mass of the magnetized body. This, Harris proved by 
a very beautiful experiment. He placed between the magnet M, 
Fig 295, and the trial rod, t, of his magnetometer a small cylinder of 
Jfig 295. soft iron, A B, into which could be 

inserted as a core, a closely fitting 
solid cylinder, a h, also of iron. 



The magnet was placed at a con¬ 
stant distance below the cylinder, 
and the attractive forces on the 


trial rod were measured when 
I the intei’jmscd cylinder was hol- 

i|* low, when its core was in its 

A_u_ B place, and when it was drawn out 

'.i_ _^7,7, _.TZ) (as represented by the dotted 

=1 lines in the figures), so far as to 

' “ double the extent of tlic inter¬ 

posed surface; when the joint 
cylinders W'erc taken together as 
a mass, and when the interior 
cylinder was altogether removed, the force was in both cases the 
same, amounting to 10®, but when the core was drawn out so as to 
extend the surface to tlie greatest limit, the intensity fell to 5®, being 
diminished one-half. Hence Magnetism, like Electricity, is only 
influenced by surface, and a hollow steel cylinder may be made to 
acquire as much magnetic power as a solid cylinder of the same 
dimensions. 


(850) In order to determine experimentally the intensity of Mag¬ 
netism in respect to the quantity developed, and the extent of surface 
over which it is dispersed, Harris surrounded a soft iron bar with 
three distinct and similar coils of wire, which could be connected wdth 
three distinct and similar voltaic batteries; he then examined the 
attractive forces on the trial cylinder of the magnetometer, when 
the iron rod w'as magnetically excited by one, two, and three of the 
coils; the batteries being precisely similar, were assumed to develope 
each when taken singly, the same amount of magnetic force, and it 
was found on trial that the intensity was very nearly as the square of 
the quantity of Magnetism, being jjrecisely the same law as that 
deduced for electrical charge, and therefore to obtain the relative 
quantity of Magnetism in operation we must take the square roots 
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of the respective intensities, the magnetic surface and all other 
things being the same. "We have no experiments to show whether 
this law holds good with dissimilar magnetic bodies of variable size 
and surface, though it is probable that the law of Surface is the same 
with that of Electricity, and that the intensity is as the square of the 
surface inversely, i e., that the same quantity of Magnetism developed 
upon a doubled surface would have only Jth the intensity. 

(851) The latest experimental investigation of the laws of Mag¬ 
netism is that of Tyndal {Phil. Mag., N. S. vol. i. p. 295). The 
subjects of his inquiry were:— 

1st. To determine the general relation between the strength of a 
magnet, and the mutual attraction of the magnet and a mass of soft 
iron when both arc in contact. 

2ud. To determine the same relation, when the magnet and the 
mass of soft iron are separated by a fixed distance. 

3rd. A constant force being applied to the mass of soft iron, in a 
direction opposed to the pull of the magnet, to dotci'mine the con¬ 
ditions of equilibrium between this force and Magnetism, when the 
distance between Ihe magnet and the mass varies. 

4th. To determine the general relation between force and distance, 
i. e., the law' according to which the magnetic attraction decreases 
w'lien the distance is increased. 

(852) The following are the principal results :— 

1st. The mutual attraction of a magnet and a sphere of soft iron, 
wlnm both are in contact, is directly proportional to the strength of 
the magnet. 

2nd. The mutual attraction of a magnet and a sphere of soft iron, 
when both are separated by a small fixed distance, is directly pro¬ 
portional to the square of the strength of the magnet. 

3rd. The mutual attraction of a magnet of constant strength, and a 
sphere of soft iron, is inversely proportional to the distance between 
the magnet and the sphere. 

4th. When the distance between the magnet and the sphere 
varies, and a constant force opposed to the pull of the magnet is 
applied to the latter, to hold this force in equilibrium, the strength 
of the nxagnet must vary as the square root of the distance. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MAGNETISM— Continfei). 

TerrcBtrial Miignetism—Magnetlca! itiRirunients—The land com]Kias—The mari- 
nor’s coiripasB—The Admiralty compass—Hiims’s eompasa—Tjocal attraction in 
ships—Scoreshy’s investigations—The dipping needle—The Viiriation compass 
—The declination magnet—The horizontal foi-ce galvanometer—The vertical 
force galvanometer. 

(853) The tendency of tlic magnetized needle or bar to turn nearly 
to the north and south, when left at liberty to move freely on a pivot, 
or otherwise suspended so as to allow of freedom of motion in a 
horizontal plane, is derived from a force supposed to reside naturally 
in the earth. The earth in fact must be regarded as a magnetic mass, 
t)perating on the magnetic needle, precisely in the same way as one 
magnet operates upon another.* If we communicate Magnetism to 
a steel bar which in its previous condition had been exactly equipoised 
when suspended freely from its centre, we shall find that it no longer 
maintains its horizontal position, but assumes an oblique one, being 
inclined with its north pole downward at an angle of about 60®. 
If we take this needle to different parts of the earth, we shall find its 
inclination to be different in different parts, the angle becoming 
greater and greater as we approach the poles, and less and less as we 
approach the equatorial regions. 

(854) The following simple method of constructing a magnetic 
direction needle is given by Dr. Scoresby {Magnetical Investigations, 
vol. ii.) Two pieces of watch spring, each 2 inches in length, are 
slightly heated in the candle, and then coated on the concave side 
with the wax of a common taper; the waxed surfaces are then placed 


* The total magnetic power, or “ moment of Magnetism ’’ of the earth, as com¬ 
pared with that of a saturated steel bar, 1 pound in weight, is calculated by ^ 
Gauss to be as 8,464,000,000,000,000,000,000 to ], which, supposing the magnetic 
force uniformly distributed, will be found to amount to about 6 such bars to 
evciy cubic yard. 
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together, and the two pieces bound closely together by thread. A 
fine sewing needle is introduced as an axis between the two plates 
midway from each extremity. A piece of 
brass wire of the thicker size employed for 
the pianoforte, is bent into the form of a 
staple, the ends being turned up to receive 
the axis of the bar. The watch-spring needle 
is adjusted by a minute quantity of sealing- 
wax, and the centre of gravity a^pted to the 
axis by accurately straightening the plates with 
the fingers; on magnetizing the needles, and 
suspending them by a silk fibre in a large jar, it 
acts beautifully as an inclination or dipping 
needle; any deviation from torsion of the silk 
may bo detected by comparing it with a hori¬ 
zontal needle placed at a little distance, and 
may be avoided by suspending a weight 
equivalent to that of the needle from the fibre 
previous to using it. 

(855) The analogy of the earth to a magnet is beautifully illus¬ 
trated, by holding a light and sensitive magnetic needle over diflerent 
parts of a magnetic bar, laid horizontally on a table. The bar should 
be about 30 inches long, and powerfully and equally magnetized; 
the nccrlle will assume the various positions indicated in Fig. 297. 


Pig. 2y7. 



Thus in the magnetic equator of the bar C it will be exactly hori¬ 
zontal ; at N and S it will hang vertically, the N pole downwards 
at S and the S pole downwards at N, between the poles and the 
equator; the needle will take up diflerent positions as it is moved 
along, becoming less and less oblique as it passes from the former to 
the latter, precisely as it would do if earned from the polar to the 


Fig. 296. 
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Fig 298. equatorial regions of the earth; 

a bar magnet may be en¬ 
closed in a light wooden or 
pasteboard sphere, as shown 
in Fig. 298, and on passing a 
short dipping needle over the 
exterior surface of the globe, 
from pole to pole, tlie mag- 
j “ netic conditions of our planet 
^ may be still more strikingly 

\ y illustrated. 

_(85G) We have seen that 

when a piece of soft iron is 
brought into the neighbourhood of a magnet, it acquires by induction 
- temporary magnetic properties; now it has long been kuouTi that rods 
of iron that have been kept for a long time in a fixed position acquire 
magnetical polarity : this property they have derived from terrestrial 
magnetic induction. The position most favourable for developing Mag¬ 
netism in an iron rod, is that of the dipping needle, and accordingly 
we find that old kitchen pokers that have been standing for many 
years nearly in that position have become feeble magnets, their lower 
ends being N. poles; any.piece .of soft iron however, -wlien held in 
the position of the dipping needle, is pro iempore a magnet. The fol¬ 
lowing experiments of Scoresby arc instructive on this point (JHagn. 
Invest: vol. i.). Lay a compass very near the edge of a square table 
on the E. or W. side of it, so that the direction of the needle is 
parallel to the proximate side of the table; adjust the compass with 
its needle and N. and S. line in correspondence, and holding the 
kitchen poker horizontally in the direction of the E. and W. points 
of the compass, strike it a blow' or tw'o w'ith a hammer to neutralize 
any Magnetism it may have; the poker whilst held in a vertical posi¬ 
tion being now brought within 3 or 4 inches of the compass E. 
or W. of its centre, will strongly attract the N. pole when the 
wpp&r end is on a level with the compass, and repel the same pole 
when the lower end is raised to the same level, indicating a southern 
polarity in the upper, and a northern in the lower. The evanescent 
character of this induced Magnetism is further shown by placing the 
knob end of the poker held horizontally, against the edge of the 
table, with the compass about 3 inches within; raising the point with 
one band, whilst the knob is kept steady against the table with the 
other (like a ball moving in a socket) ; the N. pole of the needle will 
gradually recede till the poker becomes vertical, and then lowering 
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the point, the N. pole will graduaUj approach the knob till the poker 
becomes again vertical, in the direction opposite to its former position; 
thus showing that the knob had obtained northern polarity^ -when the 
bar was vertical with the knob downward, and southern polarity with 
the knob upward. By alternately raising and depressing the point 
of the poker, the needle may be kept in oscillation, and even in un¬ 
ceasing rotation if the movements are consistently continued. The 
point of the poker being down, and the rod in a vortical position, the 
quantity of magnetic action on the needle diminishes as the poker is 
brought to a horizontal position; if the poker be moved in an E. or 
W. plane, the action on the needle is nil when it is horizontal; but 
if it is moved in a N. or S. plane, and traversed northward of the ■ 
compass, it will pass beyond the horizontal about 20^ before the 
same neutral effect takes,place. 

The kitchen poker should be used in these experiments, as the 
parlour poker with a view to polish and firmness is usually steeled. 
The influence by which th<^ Magnetism of iron bodies is thus spon¬ 
taneously elicited, acts in a direction, not like gravitation, perpendi¬ 
cular to the earth’s surface, but in a direction inclined in the same 
degree as that of the earth’s magnetic action, and the plane of no 
attraction is at right angles to the line of the dipping needle. 

(857) Soft iron may oven be made to acquire temporary lifting 
power under the influence of terreitrial magnetic induction; thus 
Scoresby found that a piece of annealed iron plate, 15 inches long 
and 1’5 inch broad, with a smooth and polished end, when held in the 
position of the dipping needle could support an iron nail weighing 3 
grains, and a thicker rod weighing 3,830 grains supported a nail 
w’eighing 10 grains ; by combining a dozen such plates some further 
capabilities were elicited, but by no mqans corresponding with the 
increase of mass. By bending a piece of annealed iron plate 16 in¬ 
ches long and ^-inch wide, reversely at the end, in the form of 
an architectural ogee, and suspending it by silk fibres, a meridional 
iron needle was made, that assumed true magnetic direction (though 
quite free from Magnetism), and was found, moreover, to obey extra¬ 
neous influences precisely like a steel magnetic needle. 

(858) Dr. Scoresby gives (“ Magnetical Investigations,” vol. iii.) 
the following general resxilts of a very extensive investigation into 
the phenomena of terrestrial induction. 

j 1°. That true Magnetism is induced in soft iron by terrestrial 
induction. 

2®. That in masses of uniform temper and quality, the neutral 
plane is parallel with a plane at right angles to the dip, and 
obliquely through, or near to, the centre of gravity. 


•V 
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3°. That in spherical and other formed bulky ma^s, the magnetic 
axis coincides with that of the earth, the chief ener^ being afc the 
extremities of such magnetic axis, and the neutral plane at right angles 
to the axis iu the middle; but in bare and other elongated forms, the 
direction of the magnetic forces follows the course of the longitudinal 
extent of the bars, exhibiting the two polarities in maximum degree, 
at the opposite ends of the bar, with a neutral plane in the middle. 

4°. That different kinds of iron, steel, and iron ores, differ in 
their respective capacities for terrestrial Magnetism; and that the 
capacity of each is influenced by its temper, hardness, and mass. 

5®. That fasciculffi of thin plates have developed in them a some¬ 
what higher power than solid masses of like dimensions, but that a 
progressive diminution of power attends the combination of plates— 
this being nioi^ marked iu pure annealed iron than in cast steel. 

6 °. The magnetic energy of a mass of iron under terrestrial in¬ 
duction, is the resultant of two antagonistic forces—the developing 
force of the earth, and the tendency of the molecular Magnetism of 
the metal to a state of neutrality; hence bulky masses of iron receive 
inferior polarity to elongated masses of equal weight, and hollow 
shells and solid shots have equal magnetic development; this, how¬ 
ever, is- only true in certain special cases, when similar qualities of 
metal are compared. 

7°. That the Magnetism terrestrially induced, becomes like thatdn 
permanent magnets, so highly concentrated at the extremities of 
elongated bars or plates of malleable iron, as to yield an attractive 
power sufficient' to lift small portions of iron like a feeble magnet, 
and a directive power adequate to correct adjustment of position, 
iu a plate duly suspended like the needle of a compass. 

(859) The effects of percussion and of flexure in communicating 
Magnetism to soft iron bars while held in a vertical position, is very 
remarkable, and well worth stating, from its bearing on the important 
subject of the Magnetism of iron ships. A kitchen poker carefully' 
deprived of Magnetism, by giving it a few smart blows while held 
horizontal^ E. and W., affected the compass needle at a given 
distance, when held vertically, point upwards, 21®; in the position of 
the dip, 22®. A smart blow with the hammer on the square side of 
the lower end, increased the upright deflecting power of the knot) 
from 21** to 35°; six bl(^fcfe increased it to 44°i and gave it when in 
a horizontal position a deflecting power of 26° i On inverting 
t3te poker, a single blow not only neutralized its previous Magne¬ 
tism, but changed the poles to an extent of 19” of deviating power; 
and six more blows gave it a horizontal deflecting power of 27°. 
The poker now- being held horizontally east and west^ a single blow 
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reduced its pow^^^S®. .The ejSfeets were increased when the poker 
was hammered while held in the position of the dip. 

(860) The following experiments are instructive as illustrating 
the effect of percussion and flexure:— 

1°. Lay a small delicate compass needle on a table about 3 
inches from the E. or W. side, the needle being adjusted to zero. 
Hold an iron poker (kitchen) point upwards^ and strike it several 
smart blows on the top with a hammer; now turn it point down- 
wards, and bring the knob against the edge of the table near the 
compass—^little or no action will take place, because although a little 
northern polarity will have been' communicated to the knob by the 
percussions, still the position in which the poker is now held will 
tend to produce in the knob a southern polarity by terrestrial 
induction, and the one will neutralisse the other. Should, however, 
the N. pole of the compass be attracted, a few more blows with 
the hammer on the point (point upwards) will destroy this attrac¬ 
tion. 'Whilst now the knob of the poker is on a level with the 
compass (point downwards), let a smart blow be struck on the top» 
the needle will start aside or whirl round the N. end, being 
attracted by the poker as if acteid upon by some magical power. 

2"^. Provide two or three plates of thin sheet iron, about 18 
inches long, 2 broad, and the thickness of a shilling. After having 
annealed them by heating them to redness, and allowing them to 
cool gradually, tie them flat in a bundle in brown -paper, one end 
being marked. Destroy all Magnetism by moderate flexure without 
permanent bending, the handle being held horizontally E. and 
W. till there is no action' on the needle. Hold the plates verti¬ 
cally, marked end downward, and give them a moderate flexure both 
ways, the marked end will now repel the north pole of the needle, 
probably 25° or 80°. Now bend the plates with the marked end 
upwards, and the polarity will be reversed. Next hold the plates 
E. and W., and bend them backwards and forwards; the polarity 
will, in all probability, be wholly, or nearly wholly destroyed. 

Scouring, filing, polishing, or any other process acting on the 
surface of a piece of iron or soft steel, has a corresponding magne¬ 
tizing or demagnetizing tendency with reference to the position of 
the metal when thus operated on. 

(861) On this principle, iron rods may b0 completely deprived ot 

Magnetism. We have ox&j to strike them a few blows while held in 
a horizontal position E. and W., testing them from time to time 
with a compass. Eor demagnetizing thin plates of iron which might 
become bent by hammering, the application is quite as effective 

and much readier. Scoresby magnetized an unannealed piece of iron 

'Q Q 2 
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;^late, 18 inches long, 1 inch Inroad, and 'SJ<L2 inch thick, 
as highly as possible, and found that six smart blows with a hammer, 
while the plate was in an upright position, N. pole upwards, were 
sufficient to disperse the Magnetism. 

(862) When steel bars are hammered while held verticaDy or in 
the position of the dip, they acquire permanent Magnetism, but the 
magnetic lifting power is increased 80 to 1 when they are hammered 
while resting on the top of an iron bar ^o held vertically. Powerful 
magnets may thus be formed. Thus, Seoresby took 6 bars of soft 
steel, and having magnetized them by percussion, 2 of them con¬ 
nected at their extremities by two short pieces of soft iron, in the 
form of a parallelogram, were rubbed' with the other 4 bars after 
Canton's method (816), by which their original power was greatly 
increased. These being substituted for two of the bars of the 
operating set, were applied with increasing efficacy to the new 
parallelogram; and the latter, after being thus strengthened, became 
effectively available for the improvement of the third pair of the 
series. After treating each pair of bars in regular succession, and 
through several repetitions of the process, the whole of the bars were 
. found to be in a very high degree magnetical, apparently to the 
extent of their capacity, each pair readily lifting a weight of above 
8 ounces. 


(863) The Land ’The needle is placed upon a point in 

the centre of a brass or wooden box, furnished with a graduated limb, 
and sometimes the ends of the needle are made to carry a vernier 
scale in order to bring down the readings to a minute or lower. Tho 
box which may be square, round, or octangular, is furnished with two 
straight edges of brass, or index marks to set to any proposed line, 
and sometimes with sights, the top being covered with glass to pre- 


Fig. 298. 



vent the needle from being dis¬ 
turbed by the action of the air. 
There are also two small pieces 
of brass, one of them turning 
on a fixed point, seen in the 
figure, which is used to check 
the oscillation of the needle, by 
pressing upon the upper end; the 
ring at the other end of the 

lever is raised till it touches the 
* 

needle which is thereby rendered 
steady; the lever is then let down, 
and the needle left to find its 


proper direction. In the figure the needle is mounted with a card 
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divided into ppiE|^ And q^aarte)r>pointa of the compass; the N. and 
S. points being ihade to correspond very exactly with the needle; 
in this form the general direction of an object will be known by 
observing its bearing, which will always arrange itself according to 
the magnetic meridian of the place of observation. 

(864) The Marimr's Competes .—In its ordinary form it consists of 
a magnetic needle attached to a circular card, the surface of which is 
divided into the four cardinal points IST., S., E., W.; these again are 
subdivided into 32 points which are caUed in nautical lan¬ 
guage Skomhsy from the Greek word to turn. In the azimuth 

compass the circle is divided into 360° parts. The position of the 
needle is usually estimated in terms of the 32 points, but for 
refined purposes it is found better to estimate the angular deviation 
of the needle from the line of the magnetic meridian, in degrees and 
minutes taken in reference to either the N. or S. pole of the card 
Thus instead of the Rhomb S. W., we say S. 46° W.; instead of 
E.N.E, we sayN. 67°30'E., and so on. The card (Fig. 299) is balanced 


Fig. 299. 



upon a pivot fixed in the bottom of a circular box, and the top of the 
box is a plate of glass fw protecting the needle from the motion of 
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the air. In Fig. 300, A B ia the oompats box, ai^ended mthin 
a larger hox F Q, upon two concentric brass drws or gimbah, 
the outer circles being both fixed bjr horizontsd pivots to the 
inner circle which carries the compass box; tho two axes upon 
which the gimbals more beiog at right angles to each other. The 
effect of this construction is that the compass box AB, will retain a 
horizontid position during the motions of the ressel. The instrument 

shown in the figure, is the 
Azimuth 'Compass; it is fur¬ 
nished with sights, GH, 
through which object 
may be seen, and its angle 
with the magnetic meri¬ 
dian increased. For this 
purpose, the whole hox is 
hung in detached gimbals, 
CD, EF, which turn upon 
a stout vertical pin, seen 
above S. In this compass 
the card is divided on its 
rim into 360®, but the divisions are more frequently placed on a light 
metallic rim which it carries. The eye is applied to the sight H, which 
is a slip of brass, containing a narrow slit. The other sight G, which 
is turned towards the object, contains an oblong aperture, along thi' 
axis of whicli is stretched a fine wire, which is made to pass over the 
object whose angular distance, or azimuth^ from the magnetic meridian 
is to be determined. 

(865) The questions—Which is the best form, and What the best 
construction of compass needles, have been &equently discussed, and 
many valuable experiments have been made on the subject; the most 
important perhaps are those of Captain Kater and Dr. Scoresby. 

The principal inferences to be drawn from the experiments of the 
former are the following {Phil. Trans^ 1821.) 

1®. That tho best material for compass needles is clock spring, but 
care must be taken in forming tho needle, to expose it as seldom as 
possible to heat, otherwise its capability of receiving Magnetism will 
be much diminished. 

^ 2®. That the best form for a compass needle is a pierced Bhombus 

Fig. 301. 
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in tbo proporticm^ ttbout 5 iztohfiB in lepgtb. to 2 inclies in width, 
this form being imsceptiBie oi the greatest directive force. 

S°. That the best mode of tempering a compass needle is first to 
harden it at a red boat, and then to soften it Irom the middle to 
about 1 inch from each end, by exposing it to a heat snfiicient to 
cause the blue colour which arises again to disappear. 

4°. That in the same plate of steel of the size of a few square 
inches only, portions are found vaiying considerably in their capa¬ 
bility of receiving Magnetism, though not apparently differing in any 
other respect. 

5*^. Tnat polishing a needle has no effect on its Magnetism. 

6 ^. That the best mode of communicaldng Magnetism to the 
needle appears to be by placing it in the magnetic meridian, joining 
the opposite polos of a pair of bar magnets (tho magnets being in 
the some line), and laying the magnets so joined flat upon the needle 
with their poles upon its centre; then having elevated the distant 
extremities of the magnets, so that they may form an angle of about 
2° or 3^ with tho needle, they are to be drawn from the centre 
of tho needle to its extremities, carefully preserving the same in¬ 
clination, and having joined the poles of the magnets at a distance 
from the needle, the operation is to he perfonned 10 or 12 times on 
each surface. 

7®. That in needles of from 6 to 8 inches in length, their weights 
being equal, the directive forces are nearly as tho lengths. 

8 ®. That the directive force does not depend upon the extent of 
Burfdco, but in needles of nearly the same length and form, is as the 
mass. 

9®. That tho deviation of a compass needle occasioned by the at¬ 
traction of soft iron, depends, as Mr, Barlow has advanced, on extent 
of surface, and is wholly independent of the mass, except a certain 
thickness, a£ the iron amounting to about -i'\>ths of on inch, 
which is. requisite for the complete development of the attractive 
energy, 

(866) The pierced Bhombus was tho form of needle used in 
merchant ships previous to the researches of Dr. Gowau Knight in 
1760. This form he considered objectionable, as likewise tho needle 
employed at that time in the Kavy, which was a single piece of spring 
tempered steel, broad towards the ends, which were pointed, and 
tapering towards the middle; and he proposed as the most advan¬ 
tageous form, that of a regular parallelopiped, or straight narrow- 
edged bar, hardened throughout and suspended upon an agate 
attached to its under surface, and this kind of needle is now usually 
employed. 
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(867) The general results of Dr. Scoresby’s b3|>eriinent8 on the 
niagneticsl capacities and powers of st^l plates adapted for sea 
compasses, have already been given. The following is a more com* 
plete resume of his investigations.. 

1°. For single bar needles exceeding in weight 400 to 600 grains, 
the 6-iach bar, hard cast steel; for lighter needles, the directive 
energy is improved by annealing. 

2*^. The most energetic cast steel is that from Bradford iron; next 
' comes shear steel SS, or of hoop L iron; then hlister steel hoop L; 
and lastly cast steel hoop L. 

3®. Thin plates of cast steel for single needles have their mag- 
netical capacities improved by annealing in oil, at a temperature of 
from 500® to 560®. 

4®. A great advantage is gained by employing two or more thin 
plates not in contact, but separated from each other; the plates 
being either of hard shear steel, or of slightly annealed cast steel. 

(868) The compass recommended by the Committee of Inquiry 
appointed by the Admiralty is constructed in accordance with 
Scoresby’s principles. It consists of 4 compound magnetic bars 
secured together with a card within a light ring of brass : the card is 
made of mica, and covered with thin paper, on which the impression 
of the cardinal points is printed; the caps ore of agate or ruby, and 
the points of suspension of native alloy; the bowl is made of copper. 
It is a'beautifully constructed instrument, but costly, and is said to 
be not very steady at sea. 

(869) Sir "William Harris's compass, which is also used in the Navy 
and by the Honourable East India Company, is thus constructed by 
the patentees, Messrs Lilley and Son, Opticians, Limehouse. The needle 
is a simple light bar magnet, from 5 to 7 inches in length, tiimed on its 
edge, and mounted on an agate centre. It is regularly and accurately 
formed, hardened and tempered throughout, and previous 4o being 
magnetized is nicely balanced in a horizontal position; in this state 
two small silver riiders are placed on each arm equally distant from 
the extremities and centre of the bar. When the bar is made n^ag- 
netic, it is magnetized in such a way, that the centre of the magnetic 
forces falls in the line of the point of suspension, and any inclination 
in the direction of the dip is corrected by moving one of the sliders 
a little towards the centre on one arm, and a little from the centre on 
the other arm. By this new distribution of the matter, the bar is 

*i^;iigain brought into a horizontal position, and all undue tendency to 
an filiating or swinging motion so far avoided, for there is still as 
mu^matter to be moved on one arm of the lever as on the other, 
whilst the change of the angular inertia of the sliders is so small that 
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it may, for all practical purposes, be neglected in the calculation. 
The needle, though light, has considerable magnetic power, lifting 
at either pole three times its own weight of iron, and producing 
according to Scoresby’s method of deflections, a deviation of 22° at 
a distance of twice its length from the cdhtre of the trial needle. 

The needle and card are placed closely within a dense ring of pure 
copper, the influence of which, as has been already shown (785) is 
to bring the needle rapidly to rest in its meridian, whenever from 
any cause it is put into a state of oscillation; so that the efiect of 
disturbing forces on the card (a very light disc of talc), such as that 
of a ship’s motion at sea, is checked at the instant without the aid of 
mechanical restraiut,* and the needle is thus prevented from moving 
out of its natural position, at least to any inconvenient extent, by 
means of an invisible agency, and without any interference with its 
directive property. This effect of the copper ring in calming the 
oscillations of the compass, may be immediately seen by attracting 
the needle aside 90° from its meridian, with a small piece of iron, 
and allowing it to swing from that point, when it will be ob¬ 
served to be rapidly reduced to rest at each awing. Thus in an 
experiment described by Messrs. Lilley, a needle and card of 7 or 6 
inches in diameter, were observed in an open space to make 25 swings 
and to occupy 200 seconds, in coming to rest from an angle of 90®, 
whereas within a ring of copper, it came to rest in 5 swings and 
only occupied 40 seconds. The needle point is centrally fiifed in a 
transverse bar placed as a diameter to the ring of copper. Should 
the point wear, or be damaged from any cause, it may be unscrewed 
and screwed in the reverse way, the point being a double one. 
The cap also can be renewed when requisite. The compass kettle 
is fitted with faces of plate glass, so that the card may be lighted 
from below or above it. These compasses can be fitted to any bin¬ 
nacles, and adapted to any locality of situation on board. When 
the horizontal position of the card is disturbed by any alteration of 
dip incidental to a change of latitude, it is to be corrected by 
moviqg the silver sliders on the needle. 

(870) This compass, which has How been in use for some years, 
appears to fulfil all the conditions requisite to the full practical 
conditions of the mariner’s compass. In the heavy seas about Cape 

'* Sir William Harris has iavestigated the magnetic conditions of this phe¬ 
nomenon (PhU. Tran$., 1881), and has shown that the restraining force with a 
magnet of a given power, is as the quantity of the copper within the sphere of 
action directly, and as .the squares of the distances from the magnetic polar 
extremity of the needle inversely. 
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Honf and the Cape of Good Hope, the card was not found to 
oscillate more than from i to | a point each waj, and it l^as been 
found to be especially steady in steam ships fitted with the screw 
propeller. 

(871) The following is ^he method of testing the compasses 
intended to be employed in H.M.’s ships, as adopted in the Observa¬ 
tory at Woolwich.* 

Fig, 302. 



Three pedestals, S N C. (Tig. 302), are firmly fixed in the room, quite 
independent of the floor, in the line of the magnetic meridian. 
The pedestal S carries a suspended magnet, which is observed by 
means of a transit telescope fixed on tlie centre pedestal, C; on th(j 
pedestal' N is placed the compass to be examined. The collimating 
magnet S consists of a hollow steel cylinder ^ an inch in diameter 
and about 6 inches in length, centrally suspended in an appropriate 
frame by a long silk fibre; a small lens is fixed m the N. end of 
the cylinder, and there is an extremely fine scale of 160 divisions 
traversing it horizontally and right across its centre. The transit on 
the central pillar C being duly adjusted and directed in the axis of 
the collimating magnet, its scale is observed to vibrate across fine 
fiJaments of spider’s web fixed pe'rpendicularly in the tube of the 
telescope. The magnetic meridian being found by these means, the 
transit is turned over and directed towards the N. upon a,mark 
painted on a distant wall on a rising ground called Cox Mount; this 
mark corresponds to the line of the collimating magnet on pedestal 
S; we thus transfer over, as it were, tho line of the magnetic me¬ 
ridian, as taken in the telescope, upon the compass to bo examined, 
and which is placed on the pedestal N. The needle and card being 
ressoved, the compass is so adjusted in position by the appropriate 
apparatus on which it rests, as to bring the point of suspension of 
■ the needle in the line of the telescope, and so bisect it j this done, 

I 

* HamB’B “ Rudimeotary Magnetism,” Part III., p. 157. 
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fche card is replaced, and its K. pole is made also to coincide with 
the line of the telescope-. 

Eor the adjustment of the azimuth compasses there is a set of 
graduated divisions painted on the distant wall, and the verticalline 
of the telescope is conveyed through thd window so as to cut these 
divisions; the prism is now adjusted for the zero point of the card, 
the hair line of the sight vane being directed to the particular 
division on the wall cut by the vertical line of the telescope. 

The pivots, caps, and gimbals, and the metal of the compass bowl, 
<&c., are now carefully examined; also tho magnetic power of the 
needles, which arc tested by a standard magnetometer of deviation, so 
that errors liable to arise in any particular instrument are certain to 
bo detected. 

(872) Local Attraction .—From what has been said respectiiig the 
temporary magnetic condition of iron under the influence of terres¬ 
trial magnetic induction, it is obvious that the compasses in ships 
must be subject to derangements from the large masses of iron, 
guns, anchors, cables, &c., on board. These derangements amount 
sometimes to 16” or 20”, and have exposed the vessel to the most 
imminent perils; indeed, there can be little doubt but that some of 
the most dreadful shipwrecks which arc to be found recorded in our 
naval annals are to be ascribed to this. The loss of II.M.’s ships St. 
George, of 98 guns; Defiance, 74; and Hero, 74, in the winter of 
1811-12, are cases in point. The Hero sailed December 18thf 1811, 
from Wirigo Sound in the Cattegat, and instead of standing well to 
the westward to compensate for the deviation of the compass and the 
action of a north-easterly w'ind, steered directly the compass course 
for the Downs, tho consequence was that she struck the ground in a 
heavy squall of wind and sleet upon Haak Sand near the Texel 
Island, and soon went to pieces, all on board, with the exception of 
eight, perishing. The St. George, which had been dismasted in the 
Baltic, attempted together with the-Defiance to perform the same 
passage, .unfortunately both steering a direct compass course; both 
ships went on shore on the western coast of North Jutland; of the crow 
of the former only eleven, and of the latter only six men wrerc saved. 
The number of persons who suffered in these three ships, including 
the whole of the officers on board, amounted to nearly 2,000, being a 
greater loss of life in British seamen than has occurred in some of 
the most splendid battles in which our fleets have been engaged. In 
iron ships the disturbance is far more serious than in vessels built of 
wood; it is sometimes indeed so great as to render the compass nearly 
useless. Messrs. Lilley, for "instance, observed in the steam ship 
Shanghai, one of the vessels of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
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a deviation, ■with the ship’s > head to the S., amounting in the 
binnacle to 171° 34' W., being more than 15 points. 

(873) A subject of such serious, we maj say of such national 
importance, has demanded the particular attention of scientific men, 
hut although many useful investigations have been made, the problem 
of compensation for local attraction as regards iron ships is not as 
yet satisfiictorily solved. We have already alluded to Professor Bar¬ 
low’s “ neutralizing or correcting plate,” and as this method of com¬ 
pensation has, for wooden vessels, proved in practice eminently 
successful, we will now give a more particular account of the instru¬ 
ment {Encycl. Brit., Art. Magnetism). T is a rod of copper 

Fig. 303. 



inches in diameter, and F F two plates of iron about 12 or 
13 inches in diameter, and of such a thickness that a square 
foot of it will weigh about 3 lbs. avoirdupois; these plates are 
separated by a circular sheet of card, and pressed against each other 
at their oentre by a screw on the end of the rod T, and at their 
margins by 3 small screws of iron. The compass C is placed on 
the top of a wooden box B, and the corrector T, is placed in one of 
the holes in the side of the box. 

The adjustment of the plate is made when the ship is lying in a 
calm bay near the shore; an observer with a needle and theodolite 
is placed at some distance from the shore, from which he can per¬ 
ceive the ship while she is turning her head in different directions. 
The compass on board the ship is imder the management of another 
observer, with the same apparatus. At a signal given, the observer 
determines the angle ■which his own needle makes with the axis of 
the telescopes (one being directed to the other), which is c^ed the 
central line. But as the needle on shore experiences no disturbing 
action, it is evident that if the needle on ship-hoard also experience 
none, the two needles will be parallel, and will form the same angle 
with the central line. Hence the difference between these two' 
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angles, when they are not the same, is that which is produced by the 
magnetic action of the iron in the yessel from its compass needlo at 
the instant of observation. The vessel is now made to turn round 
completely, and a new observation is made at every azimuth of 10 
or 12 degrees; the value of the deviation produced in all positions of 
the ship’s head upon the compass needle is thus obtained. When 
this is done, the observer on shore takes away his compass, and 
replaces it with that of the ship, which he sets on the wooden cage 
(Fig. 303), having different holes for receiving the axis T of the plate 
F* F. As the box is turned round its axis, it carries along with it 
the compensator F F', which will affect the needle of the compass C 
differently in different azimuths; and by a few trials it may be 
adjusted by means of the holes of its axis T to produce the very 
same deviations in the compass as was produced upon it when in the 
ship by the action of the iron. When it is done, the position of the 
centres of the plate F F' with regard to the needlo is completely 
marked, and when it is taken on board the ship, and placed in its 
proper position, the compensator is adjusted on the stand which 
carries the compass, so as to have exactly the same relative position 
as it had in the box D. 

Now since the compensator produces the same effect as the iron 
on shipboard does, the deviation w'ill be doubled in place of being 
corrected; but this furnishes the means of making the correction. 
If the v.'iriation is found to be 36° W. by the compass without the 
compensator^ and afterwards 40° with the compensator, the difference 
40°—3G°=4° shows that the compensator augments the variation 4°, 
and the iron on board the vessel as much. Hence the true variation 
will bo 36°—4=32°, or 40—4—4=32°. If the observations with 
the compensator had given a less result than without it, this w^ould 
have shown that the action of the iron had diminished the declination, 
and the difference of the two observations must have been added to 
the first to have the true declination.* 

(874) Local Attraction in Iron Ships .—It had been noticed by 
Captain Johnson that an iron ship operates on the compass needle in 
the same manner as a permanent magnet placed outside the vessel; 
this observation induced the Astronomer-Boyal to direct his attention 
to the subject with a view to the discovery of some method of cor¬ 
recting the local attraction in iron vessels. The results of his inves- 

* This method of oorrecting the compass for local attraction is not, wo believe, 
now adopted in the Boyal Navy. Either tables of errors are constixioted for each 
ship, or the card is distorted so as to correspond with the true magnetic direc¬ 
tion of the ship’s head, the vessel being swung upon the different points of the 
compass. 
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tigations were communicated to the Eoyal Society, and are published 
in the Transactions for 1839. The experiments were made on board 
the iron steam ship Rainbow, and the iron sailing ship Ironsides. 
Por the purpose of ascertaining the laws of the deviation of the 
compass, four stations were selected in the vessel, about 4 feet 
above the deck, and at these the deviations of the horizontal com¬ 
passes were determined in various positions of the ship’s head. All 
these stations were in the vertical plane, passing through the ship’s 
keel, three being in.the after part of the ship, and one near the bow. 
Observations were also made for determining the horizontal intensity 
at each of the stations. The deviations of dipping needles at three 
of those stations were also determined, when the plane of vibration 
coincided witli that of the ship’s keel, and also when at right angles 
to it. The most striking feature in the results as to the disturbance 
of the horizontal compass at the four stations, was the very great 
apparent change in the direction of tlie ship’s head as indicated by 
the compass nearest the stern, corresponding to a small real change 
in one particular position; the former change being 97°, wliereas the 
latter was only 23°; and the small amount of disturbance indicated 
by the compass near the bow. 

Any attempt to discuss Mr. Airy’s elaborate mathematical inves- 
tigaiion would be quite foreign to the object of this work. 

(875) The fundamental supposition of the theory of induced Mag¬ 
netism on which he rests his calculations is, that by the action of ter¬ 
restrial Magnetism, every particle of iron is converted into a magnet, 
whoso direction is parallel to that of the dipping needle, and whose 
intensity is proportional to that of terrestrial Magnetism; the upper 
end having the property of attracting the N. end of the needle, and 
the lower end that of repelling it. lie deduces the following simple 
rule for the correction of a compass disturbed by the induced Mag¬ 
netism only of the iron in a ship: — 

1 . Determine the position of Barlow’s plate with regard to the 
compass, which will produce the same effect as the iron in the ship. 

2 . Rix Barlow’s plate at the distance and depression determined 
by the last experiment, but in the opposite azimuth. 

3. Mount another mass of iron- at the same level as the compass, 
but on the starboard or larboard side, and determine its position so 
that the compass points correctly when the ship’s head is N.E., S.E., 
S.W., or N.W. i then the compass will be correct in all positions of 
the ship’s head, and in all magnetic latitudes. 

When the disturbing iron of the ship is at the same level as the 
compass, the correction is stated to be much more simple, it being 
then only necessary to introduce a single mass of iron at the star- 
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board or larboard side, and at the same level as the compass; but in 
the construction of the ship, and in the fixing of correctors, no large 
mass of iron should be placed below the compass. 

(876) In his experiments on the ship Ironsides, Mr. Airy corrected 
one of the compasses by a tentative process, which he considers 
likely to be of the highest value in the correction of compasses of 
iron ships in general. The ship’s head being placed exactly N. 
as ascertained by a shore compass, a magnet was placed .upon the 
beam from which the compass was suspended, with the direction of 
its length exactly transverse to the ship’s keel; it was moved upon 
the beam to various distances, till the compass pointed correctly, and 
then i^ was fixed. Then-the ship’s head was placed exactly E. and 
another magnet, with .its length panillel to the ship’s keel, was 
placed upon the same beam, and moved to difibrent distances till the ' 
compass pointed correctly, and then it was fixed. The correction for 
induced Magnetism was neglected, but there would have been no 
difiiculty in adjusting it by the same process, placing the vessel’s 
head in azimuth 45®, or 135®, or 225°, or 315°. The deviatifcs of 
the compass are caused by two modifications of magnetic power; the 
one being the independent Magnetism of the ship which retains, in 
sdl positions of the ship, the same magnitude and the same direction 
relatively to the ship; the other being the induced Magnetism, of 
which tlie force varies in magnitude and direction when the ship’s 
position is changed. In the cases investigated by Mr. Airy, the 
eflbct of the former force was found greatly to exceed that of the 
latter. The moat remarkable I'csult, in a scientific view, of Mr. Airy’s 
investigation, is the great intensity of the permanent Magnetism of 
the malleable iron of which the ship is composed. It appears, how¬ 
ever, that almost every plate of rolled iron is intensely magnetic. 

(877) The liev. Dr. Scoresby, whose unceasing labours in the 
service of practical magnetics wo have had occasion repeatedly to 
refer to, has devoted much study to the variation of the compass in 
iron vessels.* lie considers that the adjustment of the compasses 
of iron ships by fixed permanent magnei.s is not only delusive hut 
dfuigerous. Iron becomes magnetic by virtue of the inductive influ¬ 
ence of the earth, but its Magnetism might be controlled, altered, or 
destroyed, by mechanical action (859—861). Applying this to the 
case of iron ships, Dr. Scoresby considers that, in consequence of the 
percussive action to which the material is exposed while the ships 
are in course of construction, it becomes as intensely magnetic as it 

• Vide “Magnetical InvestigationB,” vol, ii.; also, Rejiorts of the Proceedings 
tif the British Association at Oxford in 1847, and at Liverpool in 1854. 
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is possible for malleable iron to do. This augmented Magnetism is 
not, however, permanent or fixed, but under different circumstances 
as to the relative deviation of the ship’s Magnetism and that of the 
earth, is easily cliangeable, and liable necessarily to be changed. 
Experiments on rolled iron plates of the same kind as those of which 
ships are generally built, showed that in them the Magnetism was 
changeable and controllable like that in bar iron under the requisite 
change of position, by vibratory or percussive action. Dr. Scoresby 
likewise made experiments on a portion of a plate cut out of the side 
of a ship recently built, and the results of his observations was to 
establish the fact that, besides the tw'o denominations of Magnetism 
ordinarily received, that of simple terrestrial induction, and that of 
permanent independent Magnetism, there was another denomination 
corresponding with neither, not being absolutely controllable, like 
the former, by terrestrial influences, nor capable, like the latter, of 
resisting all kinds and modes of mechanical violence. To this deno¬ 
mination he gives the name of retentive Magnetism. The vibration 
of a#hip in a heavy sea is sufficient to change the original Magnetism 
developed and augmented in the course of her construction. A great 
deal will depend on the position in which the ship has been built. 
If, for instance, she has been built w^ith her head to tlic N.E., 
she will have a certain magnetic distribution, but when she begins 
to strain with her head to the S.W., that distribution >vill be¬ 
come changed, and the first effect will be to alter the compasses 
adjusted by fixed magnets. All attempts, therefore, to adjust a tran¬ 
sient influence by a permanent one, only aggravate the error which it 
is sought to overcome, and captains of ships should lose no oppor¬ 
tunity of correcting and verifying their compasses whenever the sun 
or a star is in sight. A compass should likewise be kept aloft, as far 
as possible from the iron of a ship, as a standard for reference. An¬ 
other objection that has been raised to the Astronomer-Hoyal’s 
system is, that the magnetic poles of the compensating magnets are 
liable to change or vary in their intensity. 

The Magnetism of iron ships is thus changeable in all its qualities, 
the most enduring being of a description changeable undeif severe 
straining and mechanical violence; this Scoresby calls “ retentive 
Magnetism'^ His suggestions are:— 

1 ®. A standard azimuth compass to be placed on a high pedestal 
where (on the Admiralty plan) a position of small deviation may be 
found. 

2°. A compass at the mast-head for reference will be best of all. 

3®. The wheel compass required for ships engaged in the home 
trade, or traversing mainly parallels of latitude, not southward of the 
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Mediterranean, if adjusted with magnets and pieces of iron, may not 
then be unsafe, where reference may always be had to the standard 
for verification. 

4®. No standard compass in great distances. 

5°. Care in selection of compasses to have ample directive force. 
ITis improvement bad trebled the directive force weight for weight 
of the compasses used in the Navy up to 1849 or 1850. 

G® Captains should be made to take observations for verifying 
their compasses by azimuth compasses, stars, position of land, &c. 

7®. Captains should have a special knowledge for the charge of 
iron shijis ; for here, in addition to the ordinary dangers of naviga¬ 
tion, is a new source of error and misguidance, as to which it is most 
important he should never be thrown off his guiu*d.* 

* A most lamentable instance of the loss of an iron ship in consequence of 
changes in the action of her compasses, ocourrocl in the early part of the year 
18.'34. Tlie circumstances were as follow ; I’he ship, Tayleur, a new vessel 
bound to Austr-alia, Siiilcd from Liverpool on Thursday, I9lh .January; she was 
1,97£) tous burden new measurement, and she had on board 458 passengers—the 
crew and p!..s8engers together making a total of .528 persons. She left the Mersey 
about noon, and the ]>ilot loft her between seven and eight o’clock in the evening 
in a position between Point Lyiias and the Skerries. On Friday she encountered 
very heavy weather, and about eight o’clock on the following morning it wixs for 
the first time ascertained that there was any material diilbrcnce between her 
compasses. One was near the helmsman, and was the one by which he was steer¬ 
ing ; the other was near the mizen mast. Both of these compasses had been 
adjusted Jjy penuanent magnets, so that ff the priucijde of adjustment had been 
correct, they should not cither have ch inged or differed from each other. Trust¬ 
ing to the compass nc.ar the hcliusman, the captain had the idea firmly impressed 
upon his mind that he wiis sailing fairly down almost mid-channol; at all events, 
in a good position for navigatiug the Irish channel. The other compass indicated 
a dilfcroncc of alwjut two points; the capbun, however, judging from certain 
indications which ho had noticed previously, a.saumed that the wheel compass was 
tlu! correct one. In the course of a few hours—about half-past eleven o’clock on 
the same morning—the w'iud having increased and a heavy sea setting up the 
channel, the ship made rather a rapid progress, when they came suddenly in 
sight of loud on the loo beam in such a position that there was necessarily a great 
difficulty—iu this case (according to the measm’cs pursued), an insurmountable 
difficulty—in avoiding the land. An attempt was made to v-'ear the ship reund; 
this failed, and then an attempt was made to use the anchors to bring her up. 
Both the cjibles snapped on the occasion, and the ship was thus left helpless, 
driving broadside upon the rocks of Lambay Island. The result was the fearful 
catastrophe of the loss of about 290 lives! Inquiries were instituted by the 
Board of Trade in two dopartmento; one by means of Captain Walker of the 
Navy, who ascribed the loss of the vessel to the captain’s supposition that the 
compass by the helm was correct; the other by means of the Marina Board of 
Liverpool, who reported that although the captain had given very groat attention 
to the ascertaining of the correctness of his compasses, yet the Tayleur was 
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(87&) To these obseiratiGns of 3>r. Scoreahy, Mr. Airy has made 
a rejdy {At'hentBum^ Oct. 28,1864) to the following effect: He ohji^B 
to the term “ retentive” or “ retained” Magnetism, as representing 
the characteristics of the Magnetism of wrought iron plates, which 
appears to him to differ very little from the Magnetism of hard 
st^ bars. Both are magnetized by induction, and both are liable 
to have their Magnetism weakened or reversed; but as in practice 
the Magnetism of an iron ship is slightly more liable to change than 
that of a carefriUy preserved steel bar, he would call it “ sub- 
permanent polar.” He thinks it likely that the striking character 
of Hr. Scoresby’s experiments, produces an impression of the extent 
of their applicability to iron ships, far greater than is warranted by 
careful consideration. We may speak poetically of the shocks which 
a ship receives from* the waves, but, in reality, the plates of iron of 
which a ship is composed sustain no such shocks. The direct effect 
of the most violent sea upon them is this : that in the coiu'se of two 
or three seconds of time, the plate is plunged 5 or 6 feet deeper in 
the water, and sustains the corresponding hydrostatic pressure. 
This is very different indeed from the raps or slaps in Dr. Scoresby’s 
experiments, in which it is essential that the blow be of the nature 
of impacif occupying a very small fraction of a second of time. Fi'O- 
bably the strain of extension to which tho plates are subjected may 
produce a greater effect; on this, however, experiments are wanting. 
But even Here the change in the state of extension is not sudden, 
but gradual. The tremor produced by steam power is more likely to 
affect the plates in some parts of the ship. It is evident that there 
are causes in action tending to produce effects like those exhibited 
in Dr. Scoresby’s experiments; and it is equally evident that the ac¬ 
tion of those causes must be exceedingly slow. The change to be ex¬ 
pected in a ship’s sub-permanent Magnetism in sailing from England 
to the Cape of Good .Hope, does not essentially depend on her passing 
into another magnetic hemisphere. It does depend mainly on this 
circumstance: that supposing her to have been built with her head 
to the north, or in the line of boreal Magnetism, she is then turned 
with her head to the south, or in the line of austral Magnetism, and 
is so kept exposed to slight tremors for one or more months. If she 
had been moored off the coast of Portugal for the same time, in the 
same position, and exposed to the same tremors, Mr. Airy believes 
that her Magnetism would have undergone nearly the same change 

brought Hite dsngerouB posttioU in which the wreck took place, through the 
deviatioB of the c(nii|iBSse»— the oauee of whieh> they (the Hexine Board) had been 
unable to detennine.— of the Twentyfourth MeeUng of the Brituk Associor 
Hon, lAoerpool^Athenaum. 
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(as regards horizontal deviation of the compass) as in the voyage to 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

^79) Mr. Airy adverts to the following two sources of error to 
which his method of correcting compasses may be liable, if due care 
is not exercised. The first is, that captains are hardly aware that a 
very trifling disturbance in the position of the compass (for instance, 
a change of a quarter of an inch in the height) may very greatly 
disturb the neutralizing influence of the magnets. The second is, 
that the artists who correct the compasses are too much inclined to 
place the correcting magnets in the position called “ end on.” In 
this position the magnet exerts greater deflective power, but it also 
introduces a force perpendicular to the ship’s deck ; and this force, 
when the ship reels, produces an uncMTCctcd horizontal disturbance. 
While the building in iron was principally confined to paddle steam 
ships, this was not important; but now, when so many screw steam 
ships and sailing ships are built of iron, this arrangement ought 
never to be used. 

(880) To the important question—What (under all circumstances) 
is it best to do now ? Mr. Airy answers by asserting, in the first 
place, that the source of local disturbance and its laws .are perfectly 
well known: that the disturbance can be neutralized by well known 
means to the greatest exactness; and that this neutralization is 
perfect during change of time and change of place, until the ship 
herself undergoes an organic change. In the next place, he protests 
strongly against the system now generally in use in the Royal Navy, 
of using a table of errors, and thus constantly making numerical 
corrections, instead of at once making a mechanical correction. 1°. 
It is baffling to the mariner. 2°. It is liable to exactly the same 
errors, in the event of a change in tlie ship’s sub-permanent Mag¬ 
netism, as the sjstem relying on the mechanical correction. 3°. It 
is liable to errors peculiar to itself, which would be entirely avoided 
by the use of mechanical correction. 4°. In extreme cases it cannot 
be used at all; thus, in the Greenhuid seas the compasses would 
sometimes turn round with the ship; whereas, there are in the 
Greenland seas several iron ships with correcting magnets efiecting 
their purpose successfully. 5°. In cases not so extreme, the incon¬ 
venience is intolerable; thus, in one instance which came under 
Mr. Airy’s own eyes, the compass changed 100° with a very small 
motion of the ship ; and the directive intensity in one position was 
only -iVth of what it was in another position: these inconveniences 
are entirely remedied by the correcting magnets. 

(881) After a due consideration of the whole malter, Mr. Airy 
has come to tho following conclusions: For voyages of moderate 
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duration, as, for instance, not farther than to tj^ie Mediterranean, or 
to the northern parts of N. America, no improvement can be made 
in the existing system, except in the details above alluded to. The 
I‘end on” position of the magnets ought to be forbidden, and some 
attention ought to be given to the ship’s sub-permanent Magnetism 
in the direction perpendicular to the deck. For voyages of greater 
duration, as to the Plata, the Cape of Good Hope, Ac., he thinks it 
desirable that means should be provided for enabling the captain to 
make the small changes which may be required in the correcting 
magnets, and ho undertakes to point out a practical course by which 
this can be effected. He thinks that some general supervision 
should be exercised by the Board of Trade over the correction of the 
compasses in iron ships, and that the Marine Board of Liverpool 
should interest themselves in the matter. He volunteers his assist¬ 
ance, and expresses his conviction that with the sanction of one 
liberal ship-owner, the aid of one intelligent captain, and the com¬ 
mand of one ship for a few days, he could arrange everything w'ith 
good hope of complete success. The above remarks are intended to 
apply to iroa-built ships only, in which the sensible part of the 
disturbance of the compass is produced almost entirely by tlic ship’s 
sub-permaiicnt Magnetism. In wood-built ships, in which the in¬ 
duced Magnetism is the principal disturbing power, the rules of 
correction are necessarily diUerent; here, however, Mr. Airy also 
disapproves of the use of a table of errors, and prefers that of me¬ 
chanical correction; the nature of wdiich, as applicable to the neu¬ 
tralization of induced Magnetism, is perfectly understood.* 

(882) The Dipping Needle .—The important fact that a magne¬ 
tized needle when allowed perfect freedom of motion endeavours to 
place itself in the plane of the magnetic meridian in a direction more 
or loss inclined to the horizon, was discovered about the year 1756, 
by Hobert Norman, an optician, of London; but many years elapsed 
before it was known that this inclination of the needle was subject 
to a variation; this interesting fact has, however, been well ascer- 

* Dr. ^coreaby has undertaken a voyage to Australia with an express view of 
performing experiments in the southern hemisphere; the directors of the Liver¬ 
pool and Australian Navigation Company having granted him the use of a state 
cabin in their splendid screw steamer T’he Royal Charter, a vessel well adapted for 
investigations of this nature. The masts are of wood. The compasses are so 
arranged as to check each other. The wheels are, it is said, not likely to influence 
even delicate experiments. Dr. Sooresby sailed in January (1866). 

Mr. Hyde, of the Cumberland Iron Works, Bristol, is reported {Tima, Tuesday, 
December 11th, 1866) to have solved the difficulty of the variation of the compass 
in iron ships, by placing the compass in a neutral position in the vessel where the 
Magnetism of the iron in the afterpait is exactly balanced. 
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tained, and various ^struments, called dipping needles, have been 
constructed, with a view of ascertaining the amount of the dip in 
different places at the same time, or in the same place at different 
times; but it was not until the latter end of the last century that 
sufficient accuracy could be carried into their 
construction to render them fully competent to 
the delicate task they were intended to perform. 

A simple form of the dipping needle is shown 
in Fig. 305. It consists of a brass plate sup* 
ported on a flat stand by 3 screws; on this 
plate is placed a spirit-level for adjusting the' 
plate horizontally; a stout hollow brass pillar 
rising from the centre of the plate carries a 
circular box, forming the case of the dipping 
needle, which turns freely on two finely polished 
planes of agate. 

(883) It is very rarely, however, that a needle can be so nicely 
balanced as to give the exact dip at a single observation. The usual 
mode of proceeding is, therefore, as follows: Having taken eight or 
ten observations, turn the needle completely round; viz., if in the 
first instance the face was tow^ards E., turn it now to A’lT.; if 
it was before W., turn it to E.; this is very easily effected by 
the graduations on the lower limb of the instrument. Here, 
again, the same number of observations are to bo taken, in the same 
manner as above, which, from slight defects of construction, may not 
agree precisely with the former; let, however, the mean in both cases 
be preserved by dividing the sum of each set of observations by the 
number of them. The needle is now to be removed from the box, 
and its poles inverted by any of the usual methods of magnetizing ; 
BO that when replaced on its axis, that end which was before below 
the horizon will now’ be above it, and if the needle be correctly 
balanced, by exactly the same quantity ; but if not, as is most likely 
to happen, we must get two other means, as above, and the general 
mean of the four will be very nearly, or exactly, the true dip. 

(884) It is easy to see how the least possible defect in the axis, 
or the interposition of the smallest particle of dust will be sufficient 
to stop the motion of the needle, and lead to inaccuracy in the 
results; for if we examine the nature of the force by which the 
needle is brought into its direction, we shall see that it varies as the 
sine of the angle between its true position and that in which it is 
actually found at any time, and therefore when the needle is, say 15^ 
of its natural position, the lever by which the power is communicated 
to the needle is only equal to the sine of 15', or the power of the 
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toiTestrial Magnetism on the needle in this position is to the same 
when the latter is at right angles to the dip, as radius to sine 15', or 
as 1 : ’OOIS. (Barlow.)* 

(885) The Variation Gompass .—This instrument being only in¬ 
tended for measuring small changes in the declination of the 
magnetic needle, either annual or diurnal, is more limited in its arc 
of vibration, and is generally longer than the needle used for com¬ 
mon purposes; it is also furnished with conveniences for reading 
closer than the ordinary compass ; otherwise any needle so mounted 
and furnished as to bo very sensible and capable of being read off to 
minute divisions, might be used as a variation compass. In general, 
however, needles intended for this purpose are constructed in a 
particular manner, having only a very small part of the circle gradu¬ 
ated, and the means of distinguishing small changes better suited 
to the eye than they generally are in common horizontal needles. 
The place in which the instrument is fixed is required to be par¬ 
ticularly firm and steady, and in short, every precaution is necessary to 
be had recourse to in order to avoid small irregularities, because 
the changes to be observed are in themselves so small that with¬ 
out the greatest accuracy they may be either overlooked, or the 
irregularities of the instrument may so combine them, that every 
attempt to deduce laws from them would be unavailing.f 

(88G) The Declination Magnet .—This instrument as constructed 
by Frofesjor Gauss, of Gottingen, consists of a prismatic magnetic 
bar, suspended by untwisted threads of raw silk. To the S. 
or N. end of the bar a plane mirror is fixed, and it is enclosed 
in a wooden cylindrical box, which besides the small aperture in the 
lid for the passage of the thread, has a larger one in the side, which 
is rather higher and wider than the mirror. Opposite the mirror 
a theodolite is placed, the vertical axis of which is in the same 
magnetic meridian with the line of suspension, and at a distance 
from it of about 16 Parisian feet. To the stand of the theodolite is 
fixed a horizontal scale of 4 feet in length, divided into single 
millimetres: it makes a right angle with the magnetic meridian. 
That point of the scale which is situated in the same vertical 
plane with the optical axis of the telescope, and which may be 
called the zero point, is marked out by a fine thread of gold 
depending from the middle' of the object glass, and charged with a 

* For a description of a beautiful dipping-needle deflector invented and used 
by Mr. Fox for measuring the variation and dip of the needle, and the magnetio 
intensity, see the Report of iRe Royal ComwaU Polytechnic Society for 1885. 

t The most perfect variation compass is, probably, that employed by Colonel 
Beaofoy, for a description of which see AnnaU of Philosophy, 1818. 
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weight. The scale is^ fixed at such a height that the image of a 
portion of it is seen in the mirror through the telescope, the eye¬ 
glass of which is adjusted accordingly. At the opposite side from 
the needle, in the same vertical.plane, and at a distance from the 
telescope equal to that of the image, a mark is fixed serving every 
instant to ascertain, the unchanged position of the theodolite. It is 
obvious that if all these conditions be fulfilled, the image of the 
zero point on the scale will appear exactly on the optical axis of the 
telescope, and that so far as an object of known azimuth is visible at 
the place of the theodolite, we may by moans of this instrument 
immediately find the absolute magnetic decimation. If, on the 
other hand, these conditions arc only partially fulfilled, then 
generally speaking, the image not of the zero point, but that of 
another point of the scale, will appear on the optical axis; and if 
the horizontal distance of the scale from the mirror, have been 
measured with exactness, it will be easy to reduce the amount of the 
divisions of the scale to the corresponding angle, and thus to correct 
the result first obtained. By turning the needle in the stirrup so 
that the upper surface becomes the lower, the amount of the error 
of collinjation of the mirror may be ascertained with great case and 
precision. By this mode of operating the direction of the needle 
and its variations are determined with the greatest possible pre¬ 
cision. 

(887) The Horizontal Force Magnetometer .—In this instrument, 
which is intended to measure the changes which occur in the 
directive force of the needle, the magnetic bar is suspended by two 
parallel bundles of unspun silk fibres, by twisting which the bar is 
forced into a position perpendicular to the magnetic meridian, and 
maintained in equilibrium by the opposition of two equal forces; tho 
reactive force of the suspension tending to untwist the silk, and the 
magnetic force of the bar by which it seeks to recover its normal 
position. Now, as the first of these forces is constant, it is evident 
that any change of the latter will give rise to small movements in 
the position of the bar; these movements are read off by a telescope 
directed towards a mirror attached to tho centre of the bar, and 
variations in the horizontal magnetic force are thus determined. 

(888) The Vertical Force Magnetometer ,-—object of this instru¬ 
ment is the measurement of the vertical component of the magnetic 
force and its momentary changes, without knowing which it is 
impossible to conclude anything as to the real nature, amount, and 
direction of the perturbative forces. It is a species of magnetic 
balance in which a needle or magnetized bar placed in the magnetic 
meridian, is coerced by the action of small weights from its natural 
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direction to a horizontal one. This condition renders it possible to 
rest it by knife-edges invariably fixed in, and forming a part of it, 
on planes of agate, and thus to secure for it in all geographical 
positions, the same delicacy, sensibility, and ^edom of motion which 
belong to the ordinary balance. Thus coerced, adjusted, and counter¬ 
poised, whatever movements take place in it, ane referable directly 
to changes in the amount of the vertical magnetic force which 
opposes, and in its mean situation neutralizes, the action of the 
weights. The bar carries over and across its axis a small mirror, and 
the movement being read off by a microscope and subjected to cal¬ 
culation, affords a measure of the amount of those changes. This 
beautiful instrument is considered by its inventor, Mr. Lloyd, 
to be capable of detecting a change to the extent *-o"ox»- 5 th of the 
total magnetic intensity.* 

* The labour of registering magnctical obsorvations has been lately relieved by 
photography—perhaps the most valuable application of that beautiful art. Two 
methods are in use: that of Mr. Brooke, for a description of which sec Bird and 
Brooke’s Elements of Natural Philosophy,” p. 271; and that of Mr. Uonalds, for 
which see PhU. Trams., 1847, p. 111. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MAGNETISM— (Continued). 

M.'ignetical observatioaa—Humboldt’s researches—The dcjcli nation of the hori¬ 
zontal needle—Isogonic linos—Periodic variations—Sabine’s researches—The 
indination of tho needle—The magnetic equator—Terrestrial magnetic inten¬ 
sity —Magnetic storms—Theory of terrestrial Magnetism. 

(889) In April, 1836, Baron Alexander Von Humboldt addressed 
a letter to His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, President of the 
Royal Society of London, to solicit the co-operation of that body 
towards the advancement of the knowledge of terrestrial Magnetism, 
by the establishment of magnetic stations and corresponding obser¬ 
vations, and soliciting it to extend, in tho colonies of Great Britain, 
the line of simultaneous observations; these stations he proposed to 
be established, either in the tropical regions on each side of the mag¬ 
netic equator, or in tho high latitudes of the southern hemisphere 
and Canada. 

This distinguished traveller had been for many years much occu¬ 
pied with the phenomena of the intensity of the magnetic forces; and 
the inclination and declination of the magnetic needle. During the 
years 1806 and 1807, particularly at the periods of the equinoxes 
and solstices, ho measured tho angular alterations of the magnetic 
meridian, at intervals of an hour, often of half an hour, without 
interruption, during four, five, and six days, and as many nights, in 
a large garden at Berlin. The instrument he employed was a mag¬ 
netic telescope {lunette aimanUe) of Prony, capable of being reversed 
upon its axis, suspended according to the method of Coulomb, placed 
in a glass frame, and directed towards a very distant meridian mark, 
the -divisions of which, illuminated during the night, indicated even 
six or seven seconds of Jiorary variation. In verifying the habitual 
regularity of a nocturnal period, he was struck with the frequency of 
the perturbations, especially of oscillations, the amplitude of which 
extended beyond all the divisions of the scale, and which occurred 
repeatedly at the same hours before sunrise, the violent and ac¬ 
celerated movements of which could not be attributed to any acci- 
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dental mechanical cause. These vagaries of the needle, the almost 
periodical return of which were subsequently confirmed by M. 
Kupffer, appeared to Humboldt the effect of a reaction of the 
interior of the earth towards the surface of magnetic storms, which 
indicate a rapid change of tension. !From that time, he says, he has 
been anxious to establish on the E. and W. of the'meridian of 
Berlin apparatus similar to his own, in order to obtain corresponding 
observations, made at great distances, and at the same hours. 

(890) In 1827, Baron Humboldt renewed these observations at 
Berlin, and endeavoured at the same time to generalize the means 
of simultaneous observations, the accidental employment of which 
had produced such important results. One of Gambey’s compasses 
was placed in the magnetic pavilion, in which no portion of iron was 
introduced, which had been erected in the middle of a garden. At 
his request, the Imperial Academy and the curator of the University 
of Gazan, erected magnetic houses at St. Petersburg and at Gazan, 
and the Imperial Department for Mines having concurred in the 
same object, magnetic stations were successively established at Mos¬ 
cow, Barnaoul, and at Nertschinsk, The Academy of St. Petersburg 
did still more, and sent a courageous and clever astronomer, M. 
George Puss, the brother of its perpetual secretary, to Pekin, and 
procured tho erection there of a magnetic pavilion in the convent 
garden of the monks of the Greek church. Subsequent to the return 
of M. Fuss, M. Kowanko continued the observations of horary de¬ 
clination, corresponding to those of Germany, St. Petersburg, Gazan, 
and Nicolajeff in the Grimea, wdiere Admiral Greigh had established 
one*of Gambey’s compasses, the care of which was confided to the 
director of the observatory, Mr. Knorre. A magnetic apparatus was 
also established at the depth of 35 fathoms, in an adit in the mines 
of Freiberg, in Saxony, where M. Beich, to whom we are indebted 
for valuable experiments and observations upon the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the earth at different depths, made observations at regulated 
intervals. Observations of horary declination, made at Marmato, in 
the province of Antioquia, in South America, in N. latitude 5° 27', 
in a place where, as at Gazan, and Barnaoul in Asia, the declination 
is £., have been transmitted by M. Boussingault; while on the 
N.'W'. coasts of the new continent, at Sitka in the Bossian settle¬ 
ments, Baron Von Wrangal, also provided with one of Gambey’s 
compasses, took part in the simultaneous observations made at the 
time of the solstices and equinoxes. Magnetic apparatus were also 
sent by Baron Humboldt to Havannah and Guba; and M. Airago 
erected a compass, at his own expense, in the interior of Mexico, 
where the soil is elevated 6,000 feet above the level of the sm. A 
magnetic station in Iceland has also been established. 
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(891) The suggestions of Baron Humboldt received from tbe 
Royal Society the attention which they merited; and a committee 
was appointed for carrying his recommendations into effect. Com- 
formably with the report made by this committee, the ten following 
places were fixed on by the council as being tbe most eligible for 
carrying on magnetic observations according to the plan recom¬ 
mended by Baron Von Humboldt: Gibraltar, Corfu, Ceylon, Hobart 
Town, Jamaica, Barbadoes, Newfoundland, Toronto, Bagdad, and the 
Cape of Good Hope; these places being permanent stations, where 
officers of engineers and clerks are always to be found. The council 
also determined that for the present the observations of Magnetism 
may be limited to those of the direction of the magnetic needle. “ I 
could hardly,*’ says Humboldt (“ Cosmos,” Sabine’s Transl., vol. i., 
p. 419) “ entertain the hope when I first proposed to establish a 
system of observatories, that I should live to see the time when, 
thanks to the united activity of excellent physicists and astronomers, 
and especially to the munificent and persevering support of two 
governments, the Russian and British, both hemispheres should be 
covered with magnetic observatories. Rrom Toronto, in Canada, to 
the Cape of Good Hope and Van Diemen’s Land, and from Paris to 
Pekin, since 1828, the globe has been covered by magnetic observa¬ 
tories, in which every movement or manifestation, regular and irre¬ 
gular, of the earth’s magnetic force is watched by uninterrupted and 
simultaneous observation. A variation of vD offTith of the magnetic 
intensity is measured. At certain epochs, observations are taken 
at intervals of 2^ minutes, and are continued during 24 con¬ 
secutive hours. A great English astronomer and physical philo¬ 
sopher has computed that the mass of observations to be discussed 
amounted in three years to 1,958,000. Never before has an effort so 
grand and so worthy of admiration, been made to investigate tbe 
qumtitative in the laws of one of the great phenomena of nature. 

.1 need not dwell on how deeply science is indebted to 

the great and zealous exertions, on this occasion of Herschel, Sabine, 
Airy, and Lloyd, and to the powerful support of the British Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Science at its meeting at Newcastle in 
1838. In June, 1839, the Magnetic Antarctic Expedition was deter¬ 
mined on, and placed under the command of Captain James Clark 
Ross. It returned crowned with success and honour; having en¬ 
riched science with most important geographical discoveries in the 
vicinity of the Southern pole, with simultaneous observations on 
eight or ten magnetic term days, and with a determination of the 
lines of equal declination, equal inclination, and equal force for three- 
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fourtlis of the accessible portion of the high latitudes of the Southern 
hemisphere.”* 

(892) The magnetic apparatus with which each station is pro¬ 
vided, consists of the three magnetometers above described. Each 
day is, in the first place, supposed to be divided into 12 equal por¬ 
tions of 2 hours each, commencing at all the stations at the same 
instants of absolute time, which may be called the magnetic hours, 
viz., 0 h. 0 m. 0 s., 2 h. 0 m. 0 s., 3 h., &c., of mean time at Gottingen, 
without any regard to the apparent times of the day at the stations 
themsehes, which will, of course, differ by their differences of longi¬ 
tude, so that the first magnetic hour which at Gottingen commences 
at noon will at Dublin (1 h. 5 m. 8 s. west of Gottingen) commence 
at 10 h. 54 m. 52 s.; at Madras (4 h. 41 m. 42 s. east of it) at 4 h. 
41 m. 42 B. p.m. The magnetometers are read off at the commence¬ 
ment of every magnetic hour, day and night, Sundays excepted; and 
to multiply opportunities for observing remarlcable coincidences, the 
observation at 2 h. p.m. Gottingen mean time, is in all cases, a triple 
one, the magnetic readings being thrice repeated in a given order, at 
intervals of 5 minutes. 

(893) The magnetical observatory erected in Dublin under the 
superintendence of Professor Lloyd, is situated in an open space in 
the gardens of Trinity College, and sufficiently remote from all dis¬ 
turbing influences. The building is 40 feet in length, by 30 in 
depth. Tt is constructed of the dark-coloured argillaceous lime¬ 
stone, which abounds in the valley of Dublin, and which has been 
ascertained to bo perfectly devoid of any influence on the needle. 
This is faced with Portland stone; and within, the walls are 
studded, to protect from cold and damp. No iron whatever is used 


* The following summary of the magnetic ohaervatories co-operating in the 
proposed plan in 1840, will serve to show the spirit with which the subject was 
taken up—and many more stations have since been added :— 

British Stations. —Dublin, Toronto, St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Van Die¬ 
men’s Land, Madras, Simla, Singapore, Aden, with each ship of the naval expedi¬ 
tion under Captain Ross. 

Russian. — Boulowa, Helsingfors, Petersburg, Sitka, Catherineberg, Cazan, Bar- 
naoul, Nertsebinsk, Nicolajeff, Tiflis, Pekin. 

Austrian. —Prague, Milan. Bavarian, —Munich. 

Vniied Stata. —^Philadelphia, Cambridge. Belgian. —Brussels. 

French. —Algiers. Egyptian. —Cairo. 

iViMMon.—Breslau. Hiiidostam. —Trevandrum. 

Russia has ever taken a worm interest in the advance of terrestrial Magnetism ; 
as early as 1829, Hiunbuldt succeeded in procuring the establishment of obser¬ 
vatories at most of the above-named places, which have existed ever since. 
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throughout the building. "With reference to the materials, Professor 
Lloyd mentions, that in the course of the arrangements for the erec¬ 
tion of a magnetical observatory at Greenwich, Mr. Airy had rejected 
bricks in the construction of the building, iinding that they were in 
all cases magnetic, and sometimes even jpolar. Mr. Lloyd has since 
confirmed this observation, by the examination of specimens of bricks 
from various localities; and'though there appeared to bo great diver¬ 
sity in the amount of their action on the needle, he mot with none 
entirely free from such influence. 

The building consists of one principal room, and two pmaller 
rooms, one of which serves as a vestibule. The principal room is 
36 feet in length, by 16 feet in breadth, and has projections in 
its longer sides which increase the breadth of the central part to 
20 feet. This room contains four principal instruments, suitably 
supported on stone pillars: viz., a transit instrument, a theodo¬ 
lite, a variation instrument, and a dipping circle. The transit instru¬ 
ment (4 feet in focal length), is stationed close to the southern 
window of the room. In this position it serves for the determination 
of the time ; and a small trap-door in the ceiling enables the observer 
to adjust it to the meridian. The theodolite is situated tow^ards the 
other end of the room, and its centre is on the meridian line of the 
transit. The limit of the theodolite is 12 inches in diameter, and 
is read off by 3 verniers to 10 seconds. Its telescope has a focal 
length of 20 inches, and is furnished with a micrometer reading to a 
single second, for the purpose of observing the diurnal variation. 

The variation instrument is placed in the magnetic meridian with 
respect to the theodolite; the distance between those instruments 
being about 7 feet. The needle is a rectangular bar, 12 inches 
long, suspended by parallel silk fibres, and enclosed in a box to 
protect it from the agitation of the air. The magnetic bar is fur¬ 
nished with an achromatic lens at one end, and a cross of wires at 
the other, after the principle of the collimator. This is observed 
with the telescope of the theodolite in the usual manner; and the 
deviation of the line of collimation of the collimator from the mag¬ 
netic axis, is ascertained by reversal. The direction of the magnetic 
meridian being thus^found, that of the true meridian is given by the 
transit. It is only necessary to turn over the transit telescope, and 
using it also as a collimator, to make a similar reading of its central 
wire by the telescope of the theodolite ; the angle read off on the 
limb of the theodolite is obviously the supplement of the variation. 
The use of the transit was suggested by Dr. Bobinson; and it was 
anticipated that much advantage would result from the circumstance, 
that the twm extremities of the arc are observed by precisely the 
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same instrumental means. Witli this apparatus observations of the 
ahgolute variation are made twice each davj as is done in the observa¬ 
tory of Professor Gauss, at Gottingen, the course of the diurnal 
variation, and the hours of maxima and minima, having been ascer¬ 
tained by a series of preliminary observations with the same instru¬ 
ment. 

A dipping circle, constructed by Gambey, is placed on a pillar at 
the remote end of the room ; and is furnished with a needle, whose 
axis is formed into a knife edge, for the purpose of observing the 
diurnal variations of the dip. Gauss's large apparatus is also set u]) 
in the same room, and is used occasionally, especially in observations 
of the ahsolwte intendty made according to the method proposed by 
that distinguished philosopher. 

The bars are too large to be employed in conjunction with other 
magnetical apparatus. 

(894) The magnetic force of the earth exhibits itself at the sur¬ 
face in three classes of phenomena; Isi. In a variation in direction 
shown by the declination of the horizontal needle ; 2nd. By a varia¬ 
tion in the inclination of the needle in a vertical plane ; 3rd. By a 
variation in the intensity of the force. Lines of equal declination 
are called isogonic lines; lines of equal dip, isoclinal ; and lines of 
equal force, isodynamic lines. The absolute and relative positions 
of these lines are undergoing continual changes, so irregular and 
complicated, that a few years suffices to alter their form and position. 

(895) The Declination. — Measures of the variation of the needle 
have been taken by navigators and travellers in all parts of the globe. 
In some places the magnetic and terrestrial meridians exactly corre¬ 
spond ; in these situations the needle points to the true N. and 
S.; but in most parts of the earth’s surface its direction deviates, 
sometimes to the E., and sometimes to the W. We are indebted 
to Professor Hansteen for the first satisfactory collection of observa¬ 
tions on the variation of the needle, and for the first philosophical 
generalization of them. He has published a variation chart for 
1787, in v/hich it is shown how' irregular are the causes on which 
terrestrial Magnetism depends, by the total want of symmetry, and 
the irregularities and inflexions of the magnetic curves. He makes 
the western line of no variation, or that which passes through all the 
places on the globe where the needle points to the true N., to 
begin in latitude 60° to the W. of Hudson’s Bay, proceeding in a 
S.E. direction through the North American Lake, passing the 
Antilles and Cape St, Eoque, till it‘reaches the South Atlantic 
Ocean, where it cuts the meridian of Greenwich at about 66° of 
S. latitude. This line of no variation is extremely regular, being 
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almost straight till it bends round the eastern part of South 
America, a little S. of the equator. On the other hand, his chart 
shows that the eastern line of no variation is extremely irregular, 
being full of loops and inflexions of the most extraordinary kind, 
indicating the action of local magnetic forces. It begins in latitude 
60° S., below New Holland, crosses that immense island through 
its centre, extends through the Indian Archipelago with a double 
sinuosity, so as to cross the equator three times; first passing N. 
of it to the E, of Borneo, then returning to it and passing S. 
through Sumatra and Borneo, and then crossing it again beneath 
Ceylon, from which it passes to the E. through the Yellow Sea. 
It then stretches along the coast of China, making a semicircular 
sweep to the W. till it reaches the latitude of 70°, where it de¬ 
scends again to the S., and returns northward with a great semi¬ 
circular bend, which terminates in the "White Sea. 

These lines of no variation— agonic lines as they are called—are 
accompanied through all their windings by other lines where the 
variation is 5°, 10°, 15°, &c.; these lines becoming more irregular as 
they recede from those of no variation. Their position is not stable, 
being sensibly altered after the lapse of considerable periods of 
time. 

(890) In 1833, Professor Barlow constructed a new vai’iatiou 
chart, in which he has inserted the magnetic observations of Com¬ 
mander Boss; and hejremarks, that the very spot where this oflScer 
found the needle perpendicular, “ that is, the pole itself, is precisely 
that point in my globe and chart in which, by supposing all the lines 
to meet, the several curves would best preserve their unity of cha¬ 
racter, both separately and conjointly as a system.” 

(897) Hansteen is of opinion, that there are four points of con- 
vergeney in each hemisphere; and that these points are to be con¬ 
sidered as the four magnetic poles of the globe. He concludes that 
they have a regular motion round the globe; the two northern ones 
from W. to E., in an oblique direction; and the southern ones 
from E. to W., also obliquely. The following are the calculated 
periods of their revolution 

The strongest north pole in 1740 years. 

The strongest south pole in 4609 years. 

The weakest north pole in 860 years. 

The weakest south pole in 1304 years. 

Hansteen considers the four poles as originating in two magnetic 
axes, the two strongest being the termination of one axis, and the two 
weakest of the other; and he conceives that they may have been pro¬ 
duced, either along with the earth itself, or at a later epoch. Accord- 
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iug to the first supposition, it is not easy to account for their chango 
ot position; hut according to the last, they must have originated 
either from the earth alone, or from some external cause. If they 
originated in the earth, their change of position is still unsusceptible 
of explanation; and hence Sansteen conceives that they have their 
origin from the action of the sun heating and illuminating the 
earth, and producing a magnetic tension as it produces electrical 
phenomena. 

(898) The following table exhibits the progressive changes in the 
variation of the needle, which have taken place in London from 1676 
to 1831, and in Paris from 1541 to 1829, and in Brussels from 1827 


to 1849 

Years. 

Observers. 

Variations. 

London:— 

1576 

. Norman 

. IP 

15' Easterly. 

1580 

Burroughs 

. 11 

17 Maximum. 

1622 

. Gunter 

. 6 

12 

1634 

. Gellibrand 

. 4 

5 

1657 1 

1662) 


0 

0 No variation. 

1666 

• • • . 

. 0 

34 Westerly. 

1670 

• • • . 

2 

6 

1672 

• • • • 

2 

30 

1700 

• * • « 

. 9 

40. 

1720 

• • • • 

. 13 

0 

1740 

* • « • 

. 16 

10 

1760 

• • • • 

. 19 

30 

1774 

• • • • 

. 22 

20 

1778 

. Phil. Trans. 

. 22 

11 

1790 

• • • • 

. 23 

39 

1800 

* • • s 

. 24 

36 

1806 

. Phil. Trans. 

. 24 

8 

1813 

. Col. Beaufoy 

. 24 

20 17" 

1815 

Ditto 

. 24 

27 18 Maximum 

1816 

• • • • 

. 24 

17 fr 

1820 

• • • • 

. 24 

11 ^ 

1823 

• • t • 

. 24 

9 40 

1831 

• • • s 

. 24 

0 0 „ 

•aris: — 

1541 

• 

• • « • 

7 

0 Easterly. 

1650 

• • • • 

. 8 

0 

1580 

• a • • 

. 11 

so Maximum. 






Years. 

VABIATIOlir 

OF 

XHE 

NEEDLE. 

Variations. 

619 

1603 

• • • 



8° 

45' 

»» 

1618 




8 

0* 

99 

1630 




4 

30 

99 

1640 




3 

0 

99 

1659 

• 



2 

0 


1664 



• 

0 

40 


1667 



• 

0 

0 No variation. 

1669 



f 

0 

15 Westerly. 

1670 



• 

1 

30 

99 

1683 




3 

50 

99 

1700 




7 

40 

99 

1750 




17 

15 

99 

1767 




19 

1.6 

99 

1780 




20 

35 

99 

1785 




22 

0 

99 

1800 




22 

12 

99 

1807 



• 

22 

34 

99 

1814 




22 

54 maxfhium. 

1819 




22 

39 

99 

1824 




22 

33 

99 

1829 

. 

• 


22 

12 5" 

99 

— Aroffo 

Brussels: — 

1827 

October 


• 

22 

28 8 Westerly. 

1830 

End of March 


• 

22 

25 6 

99 

1832 

• • • 


• 

22 

18 0 

99 

1833 



• 

22 

13 5 

99 

1834 

April 

• 

• 

22 

15 2 

99 

1835 

End of March 

• 


22 

• 6 2 

99 

1836 


■ 

• 

22 

7 6 

99 

1837 



• 

22 

4 1 

♦ 

99 

1838 



* 

22 

3 7 

*99 

1889 


• 

« 

21 

53 6 

99 

1840 


• 

• 

21 

46 1 

99 

1841 


• 

• 

21 

38 2 

99 

1842 



• 

21 

85 5 

99 

1843 



« 

21 

26 2 

99 

1844 


« 

• 

21 

17 4 

99 

1845 


• 

• 

21 

11 6 

99 

1846 


■ 

• 

21 

41 7 

99 

1847 


d 


20 

56 8 

11 

B S 
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Yean. VariatioiiB. 

1848 . 20° 49' 2" „ 

1849 . • . . . , 20 39 2 „ 

The declination has thus diminished 2° since 1827. 

— Qvetelet. 

The westerly variation of the needle at the ohservatoiy at 
Paris, on the 30th November, 1849, 1 h. 25 m., was 20® 34' 18". 
The needle began to have a westerly variation in London from 
1662. Between 1657 and 1662 the needle pointed due N. and 
S. at Paris, notwithstanding the small distance between the two 
capitals; the variation was easterly till 1669, when the needle pointed 
due N. and S.’; since this time the variation has been westerly; 
it reached its maximum westerly variation about the year 1819, 
since which time it has been retrograding, and is now moving east¬ 
ward at the rate (according to Dr. Lloyd) of about 5' annually : the 
period of the westerly movement is thus about 160 years, and the 
limit of the angular variation about 24° 27'. At the present time the 
whole of Europe, with the e:;g;eption of a small part of Russia, has a 
W. declinatidh. In Eastern Russia, to the E. of the mouth of 
the Volga of Saralow, Nishni-Nowgorod, and Archangel, the easterly 
declination of Asia, is advancing towards us. There are particular 
parts of the earth’s surface, as in the western part of the Antilles, and 
in Spitzbergen, where the mean declination of the needle has scarcely 
• undergone any sensible change in the course of the last hundred years. 
Since 1660, the compass has been permanent in Jamaica. “The whole 
mass of West India property,” remarks Sir J. Herschel,* “ has been 
saved from the bottomless pit of endless litigation, by the invariability 
of the magnetic declination in Jamaica and the surrounding Archi¬ 
pelago, during the whole of the last century aU surveys of property 
there having been conducted solely by the compass. 

(899) The variation of the magnetic force, when viewed generally 
in its operation over the whole globe, does not present the character 
of an oscillation round a mean value, but appears as a continuously 
progressive .change, and has hence received the name of*“ Secular 
Change*^ Colonel Sabine, whose unceasing labours for the last twenty- 
five years have thrown so much light on the intricate science of ter¬ 
restrial Magnetism, has lately (May 18, 1854) presented to the 
Royal Society a memoir, in which he has at great length discussed 
the observations of the magnetic declination at the observatory of 
St. Helena during a period of five years; the following very brief and 
general absla’act of this valuable paper (JPhil. Mag.) will be read 

* “ Cosmos.” Sabine’s Translation, vol. i. p. 410. 
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with interest, as showing the progress made in unra\:ellmg a most 
obscure subject. 

(900) It is possible that the Magnetism of the earth may have its 
periods; that the phenomena existing at one and the same epoch 
over the whole surface of the globe, may be identically repioduced at 
a subsequent epoch; and that’, what has been called the Secular Change 
of each of the magnetic elements, w'hich wc perceive to be in progress 
at any particular point of the surface, St. Helena for example, 
may be part of a succession of changes which operate in a cycle, of 
which the duration, vast as it may be, may hereafter be found calcu¬ 
lable ; but as far as our knowledge has as yet gone, it is insuflScient to 
justify the assumption of even approximate periodical laws of this 
variation of the terrestrial Magnetism, and we must continue to re¬ 
gard it, therefore, for the present, as a secular change of which the 
period or periods are unknown. 

(901) The average rate at which the Secular change, as regards 
declination, is taking place at St. Helena, was found by taking the 
successive differences between the monthly means of all the hourly 
observations in the first and second month of their continuance; then 
between the second and third months ; and then between the third 
and fourth, and so on. In this way sixty differences occurred in the 
five years of hourly observation, by w^hich it w’as found that the 
monthly increase of 'W. declination, during five years amounted on 
the average to O.G57m., or to an annual increase of 7'88m. A com¬ 
parison of eight years, gave an average monthly increase of monthly 
declination of 0 661m., equal to an annual increase of 7 93m. in a solar 
year. During these eight 3 ^ears, therefore, the horizontal magnetic 
direction had changed at St. Helena ratlier more than one degree. 
By comparing eleven of the best determinations of the declination, all 
made at the same spot (the anchorage at St. Helena) by various 
trustw’orthy observers from 1610 to 1846, a period of 236 years, the 
rate of annual increase was found to be 8'05m. and tbis afibrds a strik¬ 
ing example of the magnitude and character of the change wrought 
at a pamcular station, by this very remarkable feature of the earth’s 
magnetic force. In less than two centuriee and a halfihe horizontal 
direction which a magnet takes at St. Helena, by virtue of the ter¬ 
restrial magnetic force, has been found to have changed more than 
30° or more than a twelfth part of the whole circle, and this by a steady, 
equable, and uniform progression throughout the whole period. 

(902) The St. Helena observations further show, that the average 
annual change takes place by certain aliquot portions in each month 
of the year, and the same features of regularity and uniformity are 
manifested by comparing together the fortn'ghtly means; the whole 
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showing the magnitude, the regularity, and the systematic character 
of the changes, called Secular, which are thus produced by forces 
which are in constant operation at the surface of our planet. In our 
entire inability to connect those changes with any other of the phe¬ 
nomena 0 # nature, either cosmicalor terrestrial, we appear to have no 
other alternative, than to view them as a constituent feature of the 
terrestrial magnetic force itself, and as one of its most remarkable 
characteristics, not to he overlooked by those who would seek to ex¬ 
plain the phenomena of that force by means of a physical theory. 
The attempts which have sometimes been made to explain them by a 
supposed connexion of the terrestrial magnetic phenomena with the 
distribution of heat on that surface, or by electrical currents excited 
by the rotation of the earth on its axis, contain no provision to meet 
a systematic variation of this nature, and break down altogether when 
the facts of the secular change are duly apprehended. The phe¬ 
nomena must find a place in any physical theory, which professes to 
explain the phenomena of the earth’s Magnetism. It is indispensable 
towards the acquisition of a knowledge of the laws of terrestrial Mag¬ 
netism that the complex phenomena of the seciilar magnetic change, 
should be traced out; (and thk can only be done by collecting obser¬ 
vations similar to those made at St. Helena, at a great number of 
stations distributed over the earth’s surface), and that these should be 
studied separately and together; in this way order will doubtless be 
recognized amidst apparent irregularity, and system amidst 
incessant variation. 

(903) By a comparison of the isogonic lines (lines of equal mag¬ 
netic declination), corresponding to different epochs, we perceive 
that a secular change of the declination, almost identical with that 
of St. Helena, has prevailed at the same time over the greater part 
of the Southern Atlantic; and that from the form of the isogonic 
lines in that quarter of the globe (whicTi has undergone very little 
variation in the last 200 years), the regularity of its progression, and 
its persistence in the sanie direction, is in accordance v^th that 
general progressive motion from E. to W., which Magneticians have 
long since recognized as distinguishing the general systematic change 
in the southern hemisphere from that in the northern, which takes 
place in the opposite direction; whilst from the form of the isogonic 
lines in that quarter we may further anticipate that at St. Helena 
the secular change in the declination will continue to take place in 
the same'^direction as at present until a line drawn through the 
conical summits of the isogonic curves shall in its western progress 
pass the geographical meridian of that station. 

(904) Periodic VariaHons.—^The horizontal needle is subject to 
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annual variations, depending on tlie position.of tlie sun in reference 
to tlie equinoctial and solstitial points, and to 'horary variations cor¬ 
responding to changes of temperature &om the diurnal rotation of 
the earth. 

Between the months of January and April, the magnetic needle 
recedes from the N. pole of the globe, so that its western declination 
increases. 

Prom April to the beginning of July, that is, from the vernal 
equinox to the summer solstice, the declination diminishes, or the 
needle approaches the N. pole of the globe. 

Prom the summer solstice to the vernal equinox, the needle re¬ 
ceding from the N. pole, returns to the W., so that in October it 
has nearly the same position as in May; and between October and 
March, the western motion is smaller than in the three preceding 
months. Hence it follows that during the three months between 
the vernal equinox and the summer solstice, the needle retrogrades 
towards E.; and during the following nine months its general motion 
is towards W. 

(905) There is also a daily change in the variation of the needle ; 
this was first observed in 1724, by Mr. Oraham, and has been con¬ 
firmed with the most accurate instruments in almost every part of 
the world. When it was first discovered, the needle was supposed 
to have only two changes in its movements during the day. About 
7 A.M. its N. end began to deviate to the W.; and about 2 p.m. it 
reached its maximum westerly deviation; it then returned eastward 
to its first position, and remained stationary till it again resumed its 
westerly course in the following morning. It was afterwards found 
that the diurnal motion commences much earlier than 7 a.m., but its 
motion is E. At 7j- a.m. it reaches its greatest easterly deviation, 
and then begins its movement W. till 2 p.m. It then returns to the 
eastward till evening, when it has again a slight westerly motion; 
and in the course of the night, or early in the morning, it reaches 
the point from which it set out twenty-four hours before. 

(906) The following are the general results of a series of observa¬ 
tions taken every two hours, day and night, for between two and 
three years, at the Dublin Observatory, under Professor Lloyd 
{Brit. Assoc. Bep.^ 1843). The mean daily curve of the changes of 
declination for the entire year exhibits a small easterly movement of 
the N. end of the magnet during the morning hours, which reaches 
its maximum about 7 a.m. ; after that hour the N. end moves rapidly 
westward, and reaches its extreme westerly position at Ih. 10m. p.m. 
It then returns tp the eastward, but less rapidly, the easterly devia¬ 
tion becoming a maximudi about 10 p.m. ; the mean 'daily range 
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being equal to 9’8m. During the summer months the morning 
maximum at 7 a.m. is more marked; the evening maximum, on the 
contrary, disappears, there being a slow and regiilar movement of 
the N. end to the eastward from 7 p.m. until 7 a.m. In winter, on 
the other hand, the evening maximum is well defined, and the morn¬ 
ing maximum disappears, there being a slow and regular westerly 
movement until 9 a.m., after which, the movement becomes more 
rapid in the same direction. The epoch of the extreme westerly 
position of the magnet is nearly the same throughout the year; the 
greatest daily range in summer is about 13*7m.; the least range in 
winter about 7'2m, 

At Paris, the needle is nearly stationary during the night. At 
sunrise its N. extremity moves westward, as if it were avoiding the 
solar influence. Towards noon, or more generally from noon to 
3 P.M., it attains its maximum westerly deviation, and then it returns 
eastward till 9, 10, or 11, p.m. ; having reached its original position, 
it remains stationary during the night. The amount of this daily 
variation is, for April, May, June, July, August', and September, from 
13m. to 15m.; and for the other six months of the year, from 8ra. 
to 10m.: on some days it rises to 25m., and on others it does not 
exceed 5m. or 6m. 

(907) Colonel Sabine has arranged and presented together {Phil. 
Trans., 1851) the annual variations which the declination undergoes 
at every hour of the day at the four colonial observatories established 
by the British Government; at Toronto, from three years’ obser¬ 
vation ; Hobarton, from five years’ observation; at the Cape of 
Good Hope, from five years’ observation; and St. Helena from three 
years’ observation. The range of variation at all the four stations is 
considerably greater during the hours of the day than during those 
of the night, and a great similarity, though not a perfect identity, is 
observed at all the stations in the relative amount of-the range at 
different hours. It further appears, that the amount does not pro¬ 
gressively enlarge to a maximum at or about noon when the sun’s 
altitude is greatest, or at the early hours of the afternoon when the 
temperature is greatest, but that at all the stations the increase of 
the range is most rapid in the first or second hour after sunrise, 
and that its extent at the hours from 7 to 9 a.m. is not exceeded at 
any subsequent hour at Hobarton, the Cape, and St. Hdiena, whilst 
at Toronto the great enlargement takes place even earlier, the hours 
of 6, 7, and 8 a.m. being exceeded by none, though they are equalled 
by a second increase at noon and the two following hours. The 
second enlargement is perceptible at the same hour at Hobarton and 
St. Helena. 
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(908) It was also observed with reference to the relative positions 
of the several months, at the different hours, that certain months 
which are found congregated at one extremity of the range during 
the early hours of the morning, undergo a transfer towards the 
opposite extremity at a subsequent period of the day. Thus, the 
months June, July, August, wholly occupy one extremity of the 
range, and November, December, January, the other extremity in 
. the morning hours, and until from 8 to 10 a.m , when each of the 
two groups is respectively transferred towards the opposite extremity 
to that which it previously occupied. The period at which this 
transfer takes place is somewhat earlier at Toronto and St. Helena 
than at the Cape of Hood Hope or Hobarton. The comportment 
of the two equinoctial months, March and September, at the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena, presents a remarkable contrast to that 
of the two solstitial groups that have been described, and at the 
same time a still more remarkable contrast to each other; March 
being at almost all the hours on the W., and September on the E. 
of the mean time. 

(909) Colonel Sabine returns to this most curious subject in his 
last memoir (Phil. Tram., 1854^ whUo discussing the annual varia¬ 
tion at each of the hours at the observatory at St. Helena. Taking 
the hour of 7 a.m., the order and succession of the several months 
are as follows: in April, the mean declination is about i a minute 
E. of the mean declination in the year; in May, about 2' E; in 
June, about 2^' E.; in July and ^Vugust, when the sequence is 
slightly irregular, respectively 2' 1" and 2' 6" E.; in September, the 
declination is again approaching the mean line, being less than 1^' E.; 
in October, it has passed the moan line, being about If west of it; 
November, December, January, and February, are congregated near 
the western extremity of the annual range, whilst in March we per¬ 
ceive that the declination is again approaching the mean line, and in 
April it has passed to the east of it. We have here, then, in the 
successive changes in the declination in the course of the year, the 
general fact of the existence of an annual variation, of which, at the 
solar hour of 7 a.m., selected as an example, or when the sun is five 
hours east of the meridian, the phenomena are such as have been 
thus cursorily described; were there no a nnual variation of that hour, 
the different months would all have the same mean declination. The 
annual variation, however, differs considerably at different hours; but 
it is a general feature amongst them, that the months on either side of 
the one solstice are either con^gated together towards one extre¬ 
mity of the annual range at the same hour, whUst the months on either 
side of the opposite solstice are similarly congregated at the opposite 
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extremity; or the months of both solstices axe contemporaneously in 
pretty rapid transition from the one extremity to the other. 

(910) By projecting in a straight line the mean diurnal march 
in the year, the two semi-annual groups formed by grouping together 
the monthly means of each period of six months separated by the 
equinoxes, are found to assume a peculiar figure round that line, and 
what is particularly interesting and remarkable, the figure is so 
nearly the same at Toronto and Hobarton, that there can be no 
doubt that they all represent substantially the same phenomenon. 
During the hours when the sun is abore the horizon, and the effects 
are greatest, the correspondence of the phenomena at the three 
stations is most striking, and there is no inversion of the phenomena 
in the opposite hemispheres, in both, as well as at St. Helena, in the 
tropics, the declination is easterly of the mean in the forenoon, and 
westerly in the afternoon, when the sun is N. of the equktor, and 
reverse when he is S. The effects are the same at the three 
stations, though in the one hemisphere the sun being N. of the 
equator corresponds to summer, and in the other hemisphere to 
winter. There can be no doubt that this annual variation is attri¬ 
butable primarily to the earth’s revolution round the sun in a period 
of the same duration, and in an orbit inclined to the equator. The 
similarity of effect amounting almost, indeed, to identity, at 
the hours when the sun is above the horizon at the station, taking 
place at stations where both the climatic and the terrestrial magnetic 
conditions are so dissimilar, seems, (observes Sabine) to remove it 
altogether from those physical connexions which have so often and 
in so many various ways, been referred to as affording possible expla¬ 
nations of the magnetic variations. It is evident that the epochs of 
the sun’s passage of the equator have a very marked influence on the 
phenomena, and the influence is the same, and produces similar 
effects, whether the station itself be N. or S. of the equator, and 
however diverse may be its climatic or magnetic conditions. 

(911) jTAe Inclination of the Needle. —The dip of the needle, like 
the variation, undergoes a continual change, increasing in some parts 
of the world, and diminishing in others. The following tables show 
the changes of the dip at London, since 1720; at Paris, from 1671 to 
1829and at Brussels, from 1827 to 1849. 

London:— 

Year. Observed. Observer. Computed. 

1720 . . . 74°42' . . . Graham . . . 76°27' 

1778 . . . 7219 . . . Heberden . . 78 40 

1780 . . . 72 8 . . . Gilpin . . . 7818 
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Year. 


Observed. 

1790 . 


. 71°53' . 

1800 . 


.70 35 . 

1810 ‘ 


• • • • 

1818 . 


.70 34 . 

1821 . 


. 70 3 . 

1828 . 


. 09 47 . 

1830 . 


. 69 38 . 

1833 . 


• • • • 

Year. 


Dip. 

1671 . 


. . 75° 0' 

1754 . 


. . 72 15 

1776 . 


. . 72 25 

1780 . 


. .7148 

1791 . 


. .70 52 

1798 . 


. . 69 51 

1806 . 


. . 69 12 

1810 . 


. . 68 50 

1814 . 


. . 68 36 

1816 . 


. . 68 40 

1817 . 


. . 68 38 


IJrussels 

1827 

1830 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


Observer. Computed. 


Gilpin 



72°39' 

ditto . 


•« • 

71 58 

• • • 



7116 

JCater. 



70 34 

Sabine 



• • 

ditto . 



69 43 

ditto . 



• • 

• 



69 21 

Year. 



Dip. 

1818 . 



68°35' 

1819 . 



68 25 

1820 . 



68 20 

1821 . 



68 14 

1822 . 



68 11 

1823 . 



68 8 

1824 . 



68 7 

1825 . 



68 0 

1826 . 



68 0 

1829 . 



67 41 




— Arago. 


68' 

56' 

5" 


68 

61 

7 


68 

49 

1 


68 

42 

8 


69 

38 

4 


68 

35 

0 


68 

32 

2 


68 

28 

8 


68 

26 

1 


68 

22 

4 


68 

21 

4 


68 

16 

2 


68 

15 

4 


68 

10 

9 


68 

9 

2 


68 

6 

3 


68 

3 

4 


68 

1 

9 


68 

0 

4 


67 

56 

8— Quetelet 
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Fig. 306. 



The magnetic dip reached its maxitntum in London, in 1720, it 
being then 74° 42'; it is now, according to observations made at 
Greenwich, about 68° 30', so that, during the last 134 years, it has 
lost 6° 12', being at the rate of nearly 3' each year. The horary 
variation of the dip is small; -according to Hansteen, it is 4' greater 
in the morning than in the afternoon. At Toronto, the inclination 
on let March, 1847, was 75° 16' *09 with an anniml increase of 0' 89. 
— (Sabine.) 

(912) Magnetic Equator ,—This is an irregular line crossing 

the terrestrial equator ntfour points, 
as shown in Fig. (306) where the 
black line WE, may be supposed to 
represent the real equator, and the 
dotted line M M M, the magnetic 
equator, crossing the former at four 
points instead of two, and showing 
the evident existence of some great 
disturbing cause. 

(913) MM. Morlet and Hansteen have determined the true form 
of the magnetic equator with great care; they have traced it over 
the w'hole globe, and have foitnd that its motion is from E, to W. 
in so far as can bo determined by direct observations on the position 
of its nodes. They both place the magnetic equator wholly to the 
S. of the terrestrial equator, between Africa and America; its 
greatest souihern latitude being at 25°. One node is in Africa, in 
about 22° of E. longitude, or in 18° according to Morlet. Tn setting 
out towards the E. from this node, which is nearly in the centre of 
that part of the African continent, the magnetic equator advances 
rapidly to the N. of the terrestrial equator, quits Africa a little to 
the S. of Cape Guardafui, and in the Arabian Sea it attains its 
most northerly latitude of about 12°, in 62° of E. longitude; 
between this meridian and 174° E. the magnetic equator is con¬ 
stantly to the N. of the equinoctial line. It cuts the Indian 
Peninsula a little to the N. of Cape Cormorin, traverses the Gulf 
of Bengal, making a slight advance to the equinoctial, from which it 
is only 8° distant at the entry of the Gulf of Siam. It then reascends 
a little to the N. almost touches the N. point of Borneo, tra¬ 
verses the Isle of Paragua, the strait which separates the most 
southern of the Philippines from the Isle of Mindanao, and under 
the meridian of Naigiou, it again reaches .the JST. latitude of 9°, 
From this point it traverses the Archipelago of the Caroline Islands, 
and descends rapidly to the equinoctial line, which it cuts, according 
to Morlet in 174°, and according to Hansteen in 187° B. longitude. 
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There is mucli less uncertainty respecting the position of a second 
node, also situated in the Pacific Ocean. Its W. longitude ought to 
be about 120° ; but while M. Morlet’s inquiries lead him to conclude 
that the magnetic equator merely touches the equinoctial at that 
point, and then bends again to the south, M. Hansteen makes it 
cross the line into the northern hemisphere, and continue there 
through an extent of 15° of longitude, and then return southward, 
and cross the equinoctial again in about 108° of W. longitude, or 
■ 2.3° from the W. coast of America. This discrepancy between the 
results of Morlejrond Hansteen is, after all, very trivial; for in the 
case just mentioned, the magnetic equator does not go more than 
1\° to the equinoctial; and in general the magnetic equator of 
Morlet differs in no part so much at 2° in latitude from that of 
Hansteen. 

(914) The observations of Captain Duperrey, made on board the 
Coquille, in the years 1822-25, have contributed considerably to our 
stock of knowledge on the subject of terrestrial Magnetism, and 
particularly on the form and motion of the magnetic equator. This 
vessel crossed the magnetic meridian six times, and M. Duperrey 
was enabled to determine directly two of its points, situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the chart of Morlet, and in that of Hansteen, 
the latitudes of those parts, which correspond to the same longitudes, 
arc greater by 1° 43' and 1° 50'; and hence M. Arago has concluded 
that the magnetic equator has approached the terrestrial equator by 
the same quantities. In the South Sea, near the coast of America, 
Duperrey has determined two points of the magnetic equator. On 
the charts of Morlet and Hansteen, the latitudes of these points are 
about a degree smaller, but the difference is in a direction contrary 
to that which was found in the Atlantic Ocean; from which it follows, 
that near the coast of Peru, the magnetic equator has removed from 
the equinoctial line. 

(915) In a chart of the equatorial regions, which M. Duperrey 
has drawn up and published in the Armales de Chimie, for 1830, 
these results ate laid down: “ That the magnetic equator will meet 
the equinoctial line only in two points, which are diametrically oppo¬ 
site, the one situated in the Atlantic Ocean, and the other in the 
great ocean, nearly in the plane of the meridian of Paris. When 
this equator meets only some scattered islands, it recedes only a 
little from the equinoctial line; when the islands are more numerous, 
it recedes farther; and it reaches its maximum deviation in both 
hemispheres,'only in the two great continents which, it traverses. 
He found also, that between the northern and southern halves of the 
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magnetic equator, there is a symmetry very remarkable, and much 
more perfect than had previously been believed. 

“ The dip of the needle increases on each side of the magnetic 
equator; and Hansteen has projected lines of equal dip in his chart. 
These lines are nearly parallel to the magnetic equator, till we reach 
60° of N. latitude; they then begin to bend round the American 
magnetic pole which Sir James Clark Hobs found to be situated in 
N. latitude 70° 6' 17", and W. longitude 96° 45' 48", the needle 
having at this point in Boothia Felix lost wholly its directive power, 
and the dip being 89° 59' within one minute of 90° #r vertical. Had 
we inferred the position of the needle from the form of the magnetic 
equator, we should have placed it in 25° of W. longitude, vir-., the 
meridian on which the magnetic equator advances farthest to the S., 
or about 13^°, and 76^° of N. latitude, or 90°—131°. This, however, 
as all arctic observations prove, is not the case, and we are led by 
the phenomena of the dip, as well as by those of the variation in 
different parts of the globe, to conclude that every place has its own 
magnetic axis, with its own pole, and its own equator, as stated by 
Mr. Barlow.” 

(916) Terrestrial Magnetic Intensity. — It has become a most 
important practical problem, connected with the physical condition 
of the globe, to determine the intensity of its Magnetism at different 
points on its surface, and the changes which it undergoes at different 
seasons of the year, and at different times of the day. 

Mr. Graham first suggested a method of determining this, by the 
number of oscillations of the magnetic needle; and this plan has 
been since much improved by Coulomb, Humboldt, and others. 

If a needle, whose axis of suspension passes tlirough its centre of 
gravity, and which has its N. and 8. polar Magnetism equal and 
similarly distributed, be made to vibrate, by turning it from its posi¬ 
tion, and allowing it to recover that position by a series of oscilla¬ 
tions, it is evident that the Magnetism of the earth will act with 
equal force orf each half, and that the needle wdll be drawn into the 
magnetic meridian by the combined action of both forces. The 
greater the magnetic force, the more quickly will the needle oscillate, 
and recover its primitive position. The needle is, in short, in the 
same circumstances as a pendulum, oscillating by the action of 
gravity; and as in this case, the forces are as the squares of the 
number of oscillations made in the same time. 

‘Suppose the dipping needle be made to oscillate in the plane of 
the magnetic meridian, round the line of the dip, and that when an 
experiment is made at the equator, the number of osmllations in a 
second is 24, while in another place it is 25 ; then the intensity of 
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the magnetic force at these places, is as 25* to 24‘, or as 625 to 576, 
or as 1*085 to 1*000. By carrying the same needle to different parts 
of the earth, the magnetic intensity at these places Mvill be found 
from the number of its oscillations. 

(917) In the application of this method there are various prac¬ 
tical difficulties, particularly the necessity of the needle resting on 
knobs, edges of steel, or agate, during its oscillations; these diffi¬ 
culties are avoided by suspending it by a fibre of silk, and allowing 
it to oscillate horizontally. This method is therefore the one adopted, 
though a little calculation is necessary to obtain the intensity of 
terrestrial Magnetism, from the number of oscillations that are 
performed.* 

Hanstecu has drawn up a table, which is too long for insertion 
here, exhibiting the magnetic intensity in almost every part of the 
world, from observations made principally by himself and his fribnds. 
He has projected, on a map of the globe, the lines passing through 
all the places in which the intensity has the same value. These lines 
he calls isodynamic lines, or those of equal force;.and they are, 
generally speaking, nearly parallel to each other, and to the lines of 
equal dip. 

(918) The same indefatigable philosopher, not satisfied with the 
many valuable observations which were made during the various 
arctic expeditions which were sent out by the British government, 
and being exceedingly anxious to establish, by direct observations of 
his own, the existence of the secondary magnetic pole, which he be¬ 
lieved existed in Siberia, undertook a journey at the expense of the 
Norwegian Storthing, and with every encouragement and assistance 
from the Russian government. The results of his expedition were 
highly satisfactory; and in consequence, the Russian Academy of 
Sciences were induced to take a new interest in the subject of terres¬ 
trial Magnetism, which exhibits such important features throughout 
the Russian empire; and the Russian government has established 
regular observatories in, various parts of its vast dominions for making 
magnetic experiments. The Russian empire is actually traversed by 
two lines of no variation, and it is proposed to determine with great 
precision, every ten years, the exact position of these two lines. 
Near the first of them, which traverses European Russia, Peters¬ 
burg, Moscow, and Cazan are situated; and near the second, which 
passes through Siberia, are situated Kiachta and Nizni Oudinsk. 
Observations are yet wanting to determine in what manner the inten- 


* See Harris’s Magnetometer of Oscillation, Edin. PhU, Tram,, vol. ziii. 
part I. Trans. Roy. Soc., 1831. 
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Bity TaxieB witli the height. Humboldt is of opinion that it decreases, 
confirming the deductions of Kupfier. 

By combining all the observations of intensity from 179° to 183°, 
M. Hansteeu has drawn the conclusion, that the total magnetic inten~ 
stiff is smaller in the southern than in the northern hemisphere. M. 
Duperrey has confirmed this result. 

(919) The magnetic intensity, like the variation and dip of the 
needle, undergoes monthly and diurnal changes. Hansteen found by 
means of the vibrations of a needle delicately suspended, that the 
minimum of daily change of intensity is between 10 and 11 a.m., 
and the maximum between 4 and 7 p.m. in May, and about 7 p.m. 
in June. The intensity is a maximum in December, and a 
minimum in June. The greatest monthly change in the inten¬ 
sity is a maximum in the months of December and June, about 
the time when the earth is in its perihelion and aphelion. It 
is a minimum near the equinoxes, or when the earth is at its mean 
distance from the sun. The greatest daily change is least; the 
winter, and greatest in the summer. The greatest difierence of the 
annual intensity is 0*0359. M. Hansteen likewise found that the 
magnetic intensity is diminishing in Europe, and that the decrease is 
greater in the northem and eastern, than in the southern and western 
parts—an eflect which he conceives to be produced by the motion of 
the Siberian pole towards the E. At Port Bowen, Captain Parry 
observed an augmentation of the magnetic intensity to take place 
from the merning till the afternoon, and a diminution of it from the 
afternoon till the morning. These results of M. Hansteen have been 
confirmed by Mr. Christie,* M'ho has. shown that the terrestrial mag¬ 
netic intensity is a minimum between 10 and 11 a.m. ; the time 
nearly when tlie sun is in the magnetic meridian; that it increases 
from this time until between 9 and 10 a.m.,, after which it 
decreases, and continues decreasing during the morning, till it 
reaches its minimum between 10 and 11 a.m. These results 
were deduced from observations made in May, within doors, to 
determine the positions of the points of equilibrium at which a mag¬ 
netic needle was retained, at different hours during the day, by 
the joint action of two bar magnets, and by terrestrial Magnetism, 
reduced to their true positions at the standard temperature 60° of 
the magnet. 

Mr. Christie repeated his observations in the open air in June, and 
from these it appears that the minimum intensity happened nearly at 
the time the sun passed the magnetic meridian, and rather later than 
in May, which was also the case with the time of the sun’s passage 
* PhUotophical Tramtactions, 1825, pp. 49—61. 
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over the meridian. The mtensity increased till about six o’clock in 
the aitemoon, after which it appears to have decreased during the 
evening. The^following table shows the results of the observations 
of Mr. Christie, compared with those of M. Hansteen 


Inteasity deduced from Hausteeu’s 
Observuti^B iu 1820. 

1 luteneity deduced from Mr. Christie’e 
Obserrations iu 1823. 

TIME. ' 

MAT. 

JUNE. 

' TIME. 

MAY. 

JUMB. 

- 


1-00034 

1-00010 


1-00114 

1-00061 

■CKsiilBl 

1-00000 

1-00000 

ym 

1-00000 

1-00000 

4 0 r.M. 

1-00299 

1-00251 


1-00175 

1-00223 

7 0 

1-00294 

1-00304 


1-00220 

1-00339 

10 80 

1-00191 

1-00267 


1-00231 

1-00209 


The principal difference between tlicse results is, that in Mr. 
Christie’s observations the intensity seenis to diminish more rapidly 
in the morning, and increase more slowly in the afternoon, than it 
does in those of Hansteen. 

(920) The philosopher who has contributed more largely than 
any other to our knowledge of the magnetic intensity and its laws, is 
Colonel Sabine, who, since the year 1819, has made this a subject of 
unceasing study. It appears that there are two foci or points of 
maximum force in each hemisphere round which the iaodynamic lines 
circulate in an ovate form; these foci are not of equal force in either 
hemisphere: the focus of greater intensity in the northern hemisphere 
is in North America, in the vicinity of the S.W. shores of Hudson’s 
Bay in 52° of latitude; the weaker focus is in the North of 
Siberia, about 120° of E. longitude from Greenwich. The correspond¬ 
ing phenomena of the southern hemisphere are not yet determined 
with an equal precision. The two major foci, one in the northern 
and the other in the southern, are not at opposite points of the globe 
to each other, neither are the two minor foci. At both the foci of 
the northern hemisphere the predominance is of the forces which 
attract the N. end of the needle and repel the S., and at both the 
foci of the southern hemisphere the converse is the case. The ratio 
of the magnetic force at the major focus in North America as deter¬ 
mined by Captain Lefroy, is 13*9; at the minor focus in* Siberia from 
the observations of Hansteen and Due, 13'3 ; at St. Helena, which is 
at the weakest part of the line of least intensity, its value is 6*4. 
The approximate value of the force of the major focus in the southern 
hemisphere is 15'6; that of the minor about 14‘9. The unit of force 
in this scale is that amount of magnetic force which acting on the 
unit of mass through the unit of time, generates in it the unit of 
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velocity, and the units are taken respectively as a grain, a second, 
and a foot in British measure. (“ Cosmos,” note by Colonel Sabine, 
vol. i., p. 416.) According to Sabine’s observations at Toronto, the 
horizontal force from January to April, 1845, possessed there a mean 
value of 3*53043, with a mean annual decrease of 0*0042. At Toronto 
and at Ifobart Town (Van Dieman’s Land), two magnetic stations 
which are nearly at opposite points of the ejftth’s surface, the 
total magnetic force from October to April inclusive, is greater 
than from April to August inclusive, and the inclination needle in 
both places stands more nearly perpendicular during the former 
period than during the latter. 

(921) From Lloyd’s observations at the magnetic observatory at 
Dublin, it appears that the mean daily course of the horizontal force 
for the entire year has two maxima and two minima. The first 
minimum occurs between 1 a.m;. and 3 a.m., or a little after. These 
fluctuations are small. A second and principal minimum takes place 
at lOh. 10m. a.m., and a second and principal maximum about 6 p.m., 
the mean daily course being *0024 of the whole intensity. In the 
smaller months, the smaller maximum and minimum disappear, the 
intensity decreasing continually throughout the night, but slowly till 
5 or 6 A.M., after which the decrease becomes rapid. There is con¬ 
sequently but one maximum and one minimum in the mean daily 
curve, which nearly correspond in epoch with the principal maximum 
and minimum of the curve for the entire year. In the winter 
months, on the other hand, there are three maxima and three minima, 
the evening maximum appearing to break into two. The epoch of 
the morning maximum moves forward as the line approaches the 
winter solstice, appearing to depend upon the hour of sunrise, which 
it precedes by a short interval. The epoch of the principal minimum 
is nearly constant throughout the year. The daily range is greatest 
in the month of July, when it is about *0045 of the whole intensity; 
it is least in the month of January, being then about *0008 of the 
whole. The total intensity appears to vary very little throughout 
the day: it seems to be least about 9 a.m., and then to increase, 
attaining a double maximum in the afternoon; the total range is, 
however, very small. From a review of the facts. Professor Lloyd 
concludes that the diurnal changes in the direction of the magnetic 
force are connected with the diurnal movement of the sun, and its 
times of rising and setting; but that the changes of the intensity 
appear to be influenced, in addition, by some other cause. 

(922) Magnetic Storm .—This term was applied by Humboldt to, 
certain fitful agitations of the needle, which he was the first to 
notice, at Berlin, in 1806. The phenomenon has since engaged ihe 
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attention of all philosophers occupied with the subject of terrestrial 
Magnetism. These unaccountable commotions of the needle occur 
at irregular intervals, are of short duration, but of immense extent. 
In 1818, a magnetic storm, shown by a violent agitation of the 
needle, took place simultaneously over 47° f>f longitude, extending 
through all the countries from Paris, to Cazan; and on the 25th of 
September, 1841, one of these storms was simultaneously observed 
at Toronto, in North America, at the Cape of Good Hope, Prague, 
in Europe, and Macao, in China; and there is reason to believe that 
it extended to Van Diemen’s Land. Similar storms have hap¬ 
pened simultaneously in Sicily, and at TJpsala, in Sweden (Mrs. 
Somerville’s “Physical Geography.”) “When the ordinary horary 
movement of the needle,” says Humboldt {Cosmos'), “ is inter¬ 
rupted by a magnetic storm, the perturbation manifests itself 
often simultaneously, in the strictest sense of the word, over land 
and sea, over hundreds and thousands of miles, or propagates 
itself gradually, in short intervals of time, in every direction over 
the surface of the earth.” When this sudden interruption or dis¬ 
turbance of the horary movement of the needle announces the pre¬ 
sence of a magnetic storm, we are unable to determine the seat of 
the perturbing cause, whether it be in the crust of the earth or in 
the upper regions of the atmosphere, nor are we able to attribute it 
to any known cause. The aurora is now, on all hands, recognized as 
a magnetic phenomenon; its appearance is foretold by‘an irregularity 
in the diurnal march of the needle, indicating a disturbance in the 
equilibrium of the distribution of the earth’s Magnetism. “ When 
the disturbance has reached a great degree of intensity the equilibrium 
is restored by a discharge, accompanied by an evolution of light. The 
aurora is not, therefore, to be itself regarded as a cause of the per¬ 
turbation, but as a result of a state of stellaric- activity excited to 
the production of luminous phenomena: an activity which manifests 
itself, on the one hand, by the fluctuations of the needle, and on the 
other, by the appearance of the brilliant auroral light. The magni¬ 
ficent phenomenon of coloured polar light is the act of discharge— 
the termination of a magnetic storm.” {Cosmos.) 

(923) The magnetic character of the aurora is clearly shown by 
Sabine in his “ Observations on Days of unusual Magnetic Dis¬ 
turbance made at the British Colonial Magnetic Observatories.” On 
examining the meteorological registers at the Toronto observatory, 
with reference to the appearance of these meteors, on the twenty- 
four days of principal magnetic disturbance at that station, it was 
found that on thirteen days of the twenty-four, the aurora was 
visible, and that on the rem ainin g eleven days the sky was either 
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densely overcast, or heavily-clouded, so that the aurora, though it 
might exist, could not be seen. It is to be observed, however, that the 
days on which magnetic disturbance and aurorae occurred together at 
Toronto, were days of disturbance also at Prague and Van Diemen’s 
Land; so that we may view the occurrence of aurorae at Toronto on 
these occasions as local manifestations connected with magnetic 
effect, which, whatever may have been their origin, probably pre¬ 
vailed on the same day over the whole surface of the globe. 

(924) Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism. —Little that is satisfac¬ 
tory can be said on this head. Actively as the study of terrestrial 
magnetic phenomena is now proceeding, much remains to be done, 
before anything approaching to a solution of its wondrous and 
complex phenomena can be hoped for. It may not, however, be 
amiss to conclude this portion of our subject with a brief notice of 
the speculations of Ilausteen, and of Mr. Barlow’s experimental 
application of the electro-magnetic hypothesis, first advanced by Sir 
David Brewster. 

(925) The Magnetism of the earth cannot be explained by the 
action of two magnetic poles at a distance from each other; on the 
contrary, Biot has observed, that the nearer the poles were taken to 
each other, the greater was the agreement between the computed and 
the observed result. 

“ For these reasons,” says Hansteen (in his work on the Magnetism 
of the earth) “ it appears most natural to seek their origin in the sun, 
the source of all living activity ; and our conjecture gains probability 
from the preceding remarks on the daily oscillations of the needle. 
Upon this principle the sun may be conceived as possessing one or 
more magnetic axes, which by distributing the force, occasion a mag¬ 
netic difference in the earth, in the moon, and in aU those planets 
whose internal structure admits of such a difference. Yet allowing 
all this, the main difficulty seems not to 1^ overcome, but merely re¬ 
moved from the eyes to a greater distance; for the question may still 
be asked with equal justice, whence did the sun aeguire its magnetic 
force ? And if from the sun we have recourse to a central sun, and 
from that again to a general magnetic direction throughout the uni¬ 
verse, having the Milky Way for its equator, we but lengthen an unre¬ 
stricted chain, every link of which hangs on the preceding link, no 
one of them on a point of support. All things considered, the follow¬ 
ing mode of considering the subject seems to me the most plausible. 
If a single globe were left alone to move freely in the immensity of 
space, the opposite forces existing in its material structure would 
soon arrive at an equilibrium conformable to their nature, if they 
were not so at first, and all activity would soon come to an end. But 
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if we imagine another globe to be introduced, a mutual relation will 
arise between the two ; and one of its results will be a reciprocal ten¬ 
dency to unite, which is designated and sometimes thought to be ex¬ 
plained, by the merely descriptive word attraction. Now, would this 
tendency be the only consequence of that relation ? Is it not more 
likely that the fundamental forces, being driven from their state of 
indifference or rest, would exhibit their energy in allpossible directions, 
giving rise to all kinds of contrary action ? The electric force is 
excited not by friction alone, but also by contact, and probably also, 
although in smaller degrees, by the mutual action of two bodies at a 
distance ; for contact is nothing but the smallest possible distance, 
and that moreover only for a few small particles. Is it not conceivable 
that magnetic force may likewise originate in a similar manner ? 
When the natural philosopher and the mathematician pay regard to 
no other effect of the reciprocal relation between two bodies at a dis¬ 
tance, except the tendency to unite, they proceed logically, if their 
investigations require nothing more than a moving power; but should 
it be maintained that no other energy can be developed between two 
such bodies, the assertion will need proof, and the proof will be hard 
to find. 

“I reckon it possible, therefore, that by means of the mutual relation 
subsisting between the sun and all the planets, as well as between the 
latter and their sateUitos, a magnetic action may be excited in oveiy one 
of those globes, whose material structure admits of it, in a direction 
depending on the position of the rotatoiy axis with regard to the plane 
of the orbit. Bach of the planets may thus give'rise to a particular 
magnetic Q/xis in the sim; but os their orbits make only small angles 
with the sun’s equator and each other, these magnetic axes would per¬ 
haps, on the whole, correspond with the several rotatory axes. Such 
planets as have no moons, would, on this principle, have but one mag¬ 
netic axis; the rest wouM in all cases have one axis more than they 
have moons, if those diffeij^t axes, by reason of the small angles which 
the orbits of their several moons form with each other, did not combine 
into a single axis. The conical motions by which the rotatory axes of 
the planets are carried round the pole of the ecliptic (the precession in 
the earth), joined to the revolving motion of the orbits about the sun’s 
equator (which occasions the present diminution in the obliquity of the 
ecUptic), might perhaps, in this case, account fur the change of position 
in the magnetic axis. It would greatly strengthen this hypothesis, if 
the above great magnetic period, after the lapse of which both axes 
again assume the same position, should in fact be found to coincide with 
the period of the precession, which, however, seems a little doubtful.” 

(926) Such were the speculations of Hansteen. But Sir David 
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Brewstfer has proved, from an immense number of meteorological 
observations, that there were in our northern hemisphere two poles of 
maximum cold; that these poles coincided with the magnetic poles ; 
that the circle of maximum heat, like the magnetic equator, did not 
coincide with the equinoctial line ; that the isothermal lines, and that 
the lines of equal magnetic intensity, had the same general form, sur¬ 
rounding and enclosing the magnetic poles and those of maximum 
cold; and that by the same formula, mutatis mutandis^ we could calcu¬ 
late the temperature and the magnetic intensity of any point of the 
globe; thus there can be no doubt that there is a close connexion 
between the phenomena of temperature and Magnetism ; and since the 
discovery of Dr. Seebeck, that the mere application of heat to a circuit 
of two metals is capableof developing magnetic effects, we may consider 
that we have arrived a step nearer to an explanation of the earth’s 
Magnetism, by referring to the sun as the great agent of all these 
phenomena; but we have yet to discover the metallic thermo-magnetic 
apparatus by which they are produced. 

(927) The electro-magnetic hypothesis was first advanced by Sir 
David Brewster; and Mr. Barlow has, by a beautiful experiment, 
shown its application. It occurred to him that if he could distri¬ 
bute over the surface of an artificial globe a series of galvanic cur¬ 
rents, in such a way that their tangential power should everywhere 
give a corresponding direction to the needle, this globe w ould exhibit, 
while under electrical induction, all the magnetic phenomena of the 
earth upon a needle freely suspended above it. The following is an 
account of the experiment:— 

“ I procured a wooden globe, 16 inches in diameter, which was 
made hollow for the purpose of reducing its weight, and while 
still in the lathe, grooves were cut to represent an equator and 
parallels of latitude, at every each way from the equator to 
the poles; these grooves were about ith of an inch deep and 
broad; and, lastly, a groove of the same breadth, but of double the 
depth, was cut like a meridian from pole to pole half round. These 
grooves were for the purpose of laying in the wire, which was effected 
thus: the middle of a copper wire nearly 90 feet long, and iVth 
of an inch in diameter, was applied to the equatorial groove, so 
as to meet in the transverse meridian; it was then made to pass 
round this parallel, returned again along the meridian to the next 
parallel, and then passed round this again, and so on, till the wire 
was thus led in continuation from pole to pole. 

“ The length of wire still remaining at each pole was bound with 
varnished silk, to prevent contact, and then returned from each pole 
along the meridian groove to the equator. At this point, each wire 
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being fastened down with small staples, the wires for the remaining 
5 feet were bound together to near their common extremity, where 
they opened to form two points for connecting the poles of a power¬ 
ful compound voltaic battery. 

“ When this connexion was made the -wire became, of course, an 
electric conductor, and the whole surface of the globe was put into 
a state of transient magnjetic induction; and consequently, agreeably 
to the laws of action above described, a neutralized needle freely 
suspended above such a globe, would arrange itself in a plane passing 
from pole to polo through the centre, and take different angles of 
inclination, according to its situation between the equator and either 
pole. 

“ In order to render the experiment more strongly representative 
of the actual state of the earth, the globe in the state above de¬ 
scribed, was covered by the gores of a common globe, which were laid 
on so as to bring the poles of this wire arrangement into the situa¬ 
tion of the earth’s magnetic polos, according to the best observations 
we have for this determination; I therefore placed them in latitude 
72° N., and 72° S., and on the meridian corresponding with 76° W., 
by which means the magnetic and true equators cut one another at 
about 14° E. and 166° W. longitude. 

“ The globe being thus completed, a delicate needle must be sus¬ 
pended above it, neutralized from the effect of the earth’s Magnetism, 
according to the principle I employed in my observations on the daily 
variation, and described in the IPhilosophieal Transactions for 1823 ; 
by which means it will become entirely under the superficial galvanic 
arrangement just described. Conceive the globe now to be placed 
so as to bring London into the zenith, then the two ends of the con¬ 
ducting wire being connected with the poles of a powerful battery, 
it will be seen immediately that the needle, which was before indif¬ 
ferent to any direction, will have its N. end depressed about 70 , 
as nearly as the eye can judge, which is the actual dip in London. 
If now we turn the globe about on its support, so as to bring to the 
zenith places equally distant with England from the magnetic pole, 
we shall find the dip remains the same ; but the variation will con¬ 
tinually change, being first zero, and then gradually increasing east¬ 
ward as happens on the earth. If again we turn the globe so, as to 
make the pole approach the zenith, the dip will increase, till at the 
pole itself the needle will become perfectly vertical. Making now 
this pole recede, the dip will decrease, till at the equator it vanishes, 
the needle becoming horizontal; continuing the motion, and ap¬ 
proaching the S. pole, the S. end of the needle will be found to 
dip, the degree of inclination increasing continually from the equator 
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to the pole, where it becomes again vertical, but reversed as regards 
its verticality at the N. pole.” 

(928) But although a sphere thus arranged may be made to 'ex< 
hibit the phenomena of terrestrial Magnetism without the aid of 
any magnetic body, we have yet to leam how such a system of elec¬ 
trical currents can have existence in the earth, unless we refer them 
to the action of the sun on a metallic thermo-electric apparatus dis¬ 
tributed over the earth. It would still, however, remain to be shown 
what this thermo-electric apparatus is, and where and how it is 
distributed. 

Whether we seek for a cause of terrestrial Magnetism in electrical 
currents, induced on the earth’s surface, or whether We refer it to 
Magnetism induced on the ferruginous matter it contains, or in its 
atmosphere, we are limited to the Sm, if not as a primary cause, at 
least as an agent, to which magnetic phenomena have a distinct 
reference; future investigation must decide whether it acts by its 
heat, or by its light, or by specific rays, or influences of a magnetic 
nature. 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

9 

ELECTEO-MAGNETISM. 

Oersted’s diseoTery—^Affections of the needle and electrified wire—Mutual actions 
and reactions—De la Rive’s floating ring—Mutual actions of parallel electrical 
currents—Laws of angular currents—Sinuous currents, solenoids—Galvano¬ 
meters—Faraday’s researches—Electro-magnetic rotations—Electro-magnets and 
electro-magnetic engines. 

(929) The disturbance produced in the magnetic needle by the 
aurora borealis and lightning, had long suggested to philosophers 
that the agencies of Electricity and Magnetism must be connected by 
some close and intimate relation. Eor nearly half a century the 
discovery of this relation was a favourite subject of speculation; and 
it is curious to compare the various opinions which were maintained 
by different experimentalists. Magnetic properties were easily com¬ 
municated to bars of steel, by passing strong electrical shocks through 
them, but no general law could be traced as governing the polarity 
thereby imparted. D’Abilard imagined, that he had proved that the 
electric discharge imparts a northern polarity to that point of a steel 
bar at which it enters, and a southern polarity to that at which it 
makes its exit; and this quite independently of the position of the 
needle, with respect to the magnetic poles of the earth. Wdke, on 
the other hand, was equally satisfied that an invariable connexion 
exists between the negative Electricity and the northern polarity. 

(930) In one of the essays (which received a prize) on the 
question proposed by the Electoral Academy of Bavaria, in 1774: “Is 
there a real and physical analogy between electric and magnetic forces; 
and if such analogy exists, in what manner do these forces act on the 
animal body Professor Van Swinden, of Franeker, after a long 
and elaborate discussion of the subject, arrived at the conclusion, that 
the similarity between Electricity and Magnetism amounts merely 
to an apparent resemblance, and does not constitute a true physical 
analogy; whence he infers that these two powers are essentially 
different and distinct from each other. On the other hand. Professors 
Steiglehner and Hubner, maintained that both classes of phenomena 
are referable to the same agent, varying only in consequence of a 
diversity of circumstances. In this unsettled state, the subject 
remained till some years after the discovery of Galvanism, by which 
a fresh field of inquiry was opened, and a means of maintaining a 
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large and continuous current of Electricity obtained. The first 
approach to a solution of the question, was the publication of Bitter; 
he asserted, “that a needle, composed of silver and zinc, arranged 
itself in the magnetic meridian, and was slightly attracted and repelled 
by the poles of a magnethe also stated, “that by placing a gold 
coin in the voltaic circuit, he had succeeded in giving to it positive 
and negative electric poles; and that the polarity so communicated, 
was retained by the gold, after it had been in contact with other 
metals, and appeared therefore to partake of the nature of Magnetism: 
that a gold needle, under similar circumstances, acquired still more 
decided magnetic propertiesand, “ that a metallic wire, after being 
exposed to the voltaic current, took a direction N.E. and S.W.” 

(931) In consequence of the vague and loose manner in which 
Bitter’advanced his speculations, but little notice was taken of them, 
and no satisfactory results were obtained till the year 1819, when 
Professor Oersted, of Copenhagen, made his famous discovery, which 
forms the basis of the science of Electro-magnetism. The fact observed 
by Oersted was, that when a magnetic needle is brought near the 
connecting medium (whether a metallic wire or charcoal, or even saline 
fluids of a closed voltaic circle), it is immediately deflected from its 
natural position, and takes up a new one, depending on the relative 
positions of the needle and wire. If the connecting medium be placed 
horizontally over the needle, that pole of the latter which is nearest 
to the negative end of the battery, always moves westtvard; if it be 
placed imder^ the same pole moves to the east. If the connecting 
wire be placed parallel with the needle, that is, brought into the same 
horizontal plane in which the needle is moving, then no motion of the 
needle in that plane takes place; but a tendency is exhibited in it to 
move in a vertical circle, the pole nearest the negative side of the 
battery being depressed, when the w'ire is to the voest of it, and 
elevated when it is placed on the eastern side. 

Fig. 307 represents a convenient arrangement for exhibiting 
Fig, 307. the action of a wure con¬ 



ducting a current of Elec¬ 
tricity on the magnetic 
needle, a a, two turned 
wooden pillars screwed into 
a base board B, and sur¬ 
mounted by two mercury 
cups c c. D, a copper 
wire, the ends of which dip 
into the mercury, as do also 
the wires connected with 
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the opposite extremities of a simple voltaic battery. A current of 
Electricity can thus be made to pass in either direction along the 
wire D: fi is the magnetic needle nicely poised on a wire, which by 
means of the screw^G may be elevated or depressed, and the needle 
thus set either above or below the wire D, or it may be removed and 
replaced by the dipping needle h. The needle is likewise affected 
when suspended over the battery itself, but its movements are the 
reverse of those which take place when it is suspended over the 
connecting wire. As in all electro-magnetic researches it is 
necessary to bear in mind these affections of the needle and 
electrified wire, several contrivances have been made to assist the 
memory respecting the details. Fig. 308 represents the plan of 
Dr. Roget. J R is a slip of card, on each side of which a line a 6 
is drawn along the middle of its Fig- 308. 

length, the end a being marked +, 
the end 6—, and the centre c being 
crossed by an arrow, at right angles 
to it, directed as in the figure. 

Through the centre, and at right 
angles to the plane of the slip of 
card, there is made to pass a slender 
stem of wood, at the two ends of 
which are fixed in planes, parallel to 
the slip of card A B, the circular 
discs of cards marked respectively 
with the letters N and 8, and with 
arrows parallel to, but pointing in a 
contrary direction to the one at c. The same marks must be put on 
the reverse of each of the three pieces of card, so that when Feld in 
difierent situations they may be seen without turning the instrument. 

(932) If the line ab, be supposed to represent the connecting 
wire (the direction of the current of Electricity being denoted by 
the signs + and — at the ends of the line), the arrow at the centre 
will point out the direction in which it tends to move, when under 
the influence of the N. pole of a magnet, situated at N; or of a 
S. pole situated on the other side, as at S; and vice versd the arrows 
JV and Sy will indicate the directions in which the N. and S. pole 
respectively tends to revolve round the connecting wire in its vicinity, 
with relation to the direction of the current of Electricity that is 
passing through it. It must be obseiwed that the poles ilT 8 are not 
considered as in connexion with each other, or as forming parts of one 
magnet; their operations are exhibited singly and quite independently 
of each other. The advantage of the instrument consists in its 
being capable of being held in any situation, and thus easily adapted 
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to the circumstances of any fact or experiment of which wo may 
wish to examine the theory. 

(983) A useful help to the memory has also been suggested by 
Ampere. Let the observer regard himself as the conductor or con¬ 
necting wire, and imagine a positive electric current to pass from his 
head towards his feet in a diraction parallel to the magnet; then its 
N. pole in front of him will move to his right side, and its S. pole 
to his left. The plane in which the magnet moves is always parallel 
to the plane in which the observer supposes himself to be placed. 
If the plane of his chest be horizontal, the plane of the magnet’s 
motion will be horizontal; but if he lie on either side of the hori¬ 
zontally suspended magnet, his face being towards it, the plane of 
his chest will be vertical, and the magnet will tend to move in a ver¬ 
tical plane. Figs. 309 and 310 represent the direction of the circu- 


Fig. 310. 




Fig. 309. Fig. 310. lating current of Mag- 

/I 1 • p t netism. In Fig. 309 

I the connecting wire 

placed vertically, 
the electric current 
descending it from p 
f f to»; the arrows de- 

» V note the direction in 

which the N. pole of a magnet will have a tendency to move round 
it; i. e. from left to right, or in the direction of the hands of a watch. 
Fig. 310 shows the motion impressed on the S. pole by a similar 
current; when the direction of the electricity is reversed, the wire 
still preserving its vertical position, the direction of the action is also 
reversed. From the manner in which the needle is affected when 


placed parallel-to either side of the current dt was inferred that a 
current of Magnetism, is set in motion at right angles to the latter. 
This was termed by Dr. Wollaston Vertiginous Magnetism; and 
by Mr. Barlow, the magnetic force was said to exert a tangential 
action. 


(934) The extent of the declination of the magnetic needle de¬ 
pends entirely on the quantity of Electricity passing along the con¬ 
necting wire, and has nothing to do with the tension of that Elec¬ 
tricity, nor is it increased by increasing the intensity of the current; 
hence the employment of galvanic batteries for the exhibition of the 
effects of Electro-magnetism: we see here also the reason why the 
first inquirers were foiled in their attempts to elicit these effects. 

(935) The force exerted by the electric current on the magnetized 
needle diminishes in intensity in proportion as the distance between 
the current and the needle increases. The law, in accordance with 
which this diminution is regulated, was determined by MM. Biot and 
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Sararj. When the current is rectilinear, and the length of the 
wire considerable, so that in relation to that of the needle it may be 
regarded as infinite, the intensity of the electro-magnetic force is in 
inverse ratio to the simple distance of the magnetized needle from the 
current. But it is only under these conditions that the law is true, 
for Laplace has shown that the elementary electro-magnetic force, 
that is, the elementary action of a simple section of the current 
upon the needle, is like all other known forces in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distance^ and proportional to the sine of the angle 
formed by the direction of the current, and by the line drawn through 
the centre of the section to the centre of the needle. In fact, by 
calculating according to this principle, the sum of all the elementary 
actions that are exercised on a small needle by an indefinite recti¬ 
linear current, it is found that the intensity of this resultant should 
be, as experiment proves it really is, in the inverse ratio of the simple 
distance. From the same law of the 
elementary force it follows, that 
the intensity of the action of an 
indefinite angular current, ah c, 

(Fig. 311) on a small needle, d e, is 
in the inverse ratio of the dis¬ 
tance, h d, like that of the rect¬ 
angular current, but it is more¬ 
over proportional to the tangent 
of half the angle, ah f. 

(936) Tlve action of the electric current on the magnet is attended 
with a corresponding and 
equal' reaction of the mag¬ 
netic poles on the current. 

Fig. 312 exhibits the appa. 
ratus contrived by Ampere 
for showing the action of a 
fixed magnet on a move- 
able rectangular wire. Two 
metallic uprights, a, 5, pro¬ 
vided at their lower ex¬ 
tremities with cups to hold 
mercury, are fixed on a base 
board, c ; from the tops of 
these vertical rods proceed long horizontal arms, carrying at their 
ends brass mercury cups. The moveable conductor consists of a 
rectangular copper wire, its two extremities being brought back near 
each other, so that their points may dip into the mercury capsules. 


Fig. 312. 
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df e; one of the poles of the voltaic battery is made to communicate 
with the lower extremity of one of the fixed conductors, and the 
other with the corresponding extremity of the second pillar. Sup¬ 
posing the connexions to be made in the manner indicated in the 
figure, then the current will circulate through the system in the 
direction pointed out by the arrows, and on placing a magnetized 
bar below and very near to the lower part of the wire, the latter 
immediately moves and sets itself transversely to the magnet. On 
altering the direction of the current, or on turning the fixed magnet 
round, the wdre again moves and describes an angle of 180° in order 
to take up a position the reverse of that which it previously occupied, 
and which is in strict accordance with Ampere’s formula in the case 
of a fixed current and moveable magnet. 

(937) In making electro-magnetic experiments, it is convenient 
to be provided with an apparatus for reversing the direction of the 
electrical current without disturbing the conducting wdres. Pig. 313 
shows the contrivance of Magnus for this purpose. 

^*3. A A is tL block of wood on which are 

fixed the two brass bands, S J3, C C, 
terminated at their extremities by 
square blocks of brass with binding' 
screws and cup-shaped holes. D D, 
two fiat pieces of brass connected and 
insulated by the glass rod, JS. These 
are the break pieces, and move on 
joints at FF, where they arc connected 
by the wires, P If] with the battery. 
The other binding screws at the ter¬ 
mination of the brass bands serve to connect the arrangement 
through which the currents are to pass. 

(938) The rectangular wire when traversed by a powerful voltaic 
current, and when its diameter is from 18 inches to 2 feet, is 
acted upon sensibly by terrestrial Magnetism; it sets itself, in fact, 
transversely, or perpendicularly, to the magnetic meridian, the earth 
acting like a magnet whose N. polo would be on the 8., and 
whose 8. pole would be* on the N. of the earth. Under the 
influence of the Magnetism of the globe, therefore, the moveable 
conductor moves in a direction the reverse of that to which it would 
tend when influenced by a magnet alone; the two motions tend to 
counteract each other, and this complication Ampbre obviated by 
making the system astatic^ that is, by so arranging it that there 
shall be equal and similar horizontal currents running in contrary 
directions, and equal and similar vertical currents running in the 
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same direction, as shown in Fig. 314, 
where tho two rectangles are repre¬ 
sented as situated each on a different 
side of the axis of rotation, but on 
the same plane; the current traversing 
the two associated rectangles in dif¬ 
ferent directions, as shown by the ar¬ 
rows. The action of the earth’s 
Magnetism on this system is null, 
because it gives to one of the rect¬ 
angles a tendency to move in a direction the reverse of tho other. 

(939) In order to give the moveable conductor perfect freedom 
of motion, which in Ampere’s arrangement it could not have, 
because of the horizontal arms of the vertical supports, M. De la Rive 
contrived the ingenious little apparatus shown Pig. 316 . 
in Fig (315). It consists of a cylindrical glass 
vessel, having a cork float attached to its upper 
end. Into this vessel is inserted a small voltaic 
combination, formed on Dr. Wollaston’s plan, 
and consisting of a plate of zinc surrounded by 
a copper plate, the zinc plate being insulated 
upon its edges. A copper wire affixed by solder¬ 
ing to both these plates, is made into the form 
of a ring, consisting of several coils of the wire, 
which is besides insulated, by being wrapped 
round with silk thread: upon pouring diluted 
acid into the glass vessel, and planing the plates 
in it, voltaic action commences, and is mani¬ 
fested by placing the apparatus afloat in water, when the coil will 
have a tendency to take a position in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian, and will exhibit all the effects of the attractive and repul¬ 
sive tendencies which have been described above, when a strong bar 
magnet is brought near it on either side. If the magnet be suffi¬ 
ciently slender to pass through the ring, the following curious pheno¬ 
menon will be observed: If the pole be presented to it on the side 
where attraction takes place, the ring wiG move towards it till it 
arrives at the pole, and then proceed onwards in the same course, the 
magnet being held in the axis of the ring, till it reaches the middle 
of the magnet, but there it seems inclined to stop; and then, after a 
few oscillations, it settles as in a position of equilibrium; for, if pur¬ 
posely displaced, by bringing it forwards towards the other pole, it 
returns with a force whicjti shows that it is repelled from that other 
pole. Let the magnet now be withdrawn, and turning it half round. 
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BO that its poles are in directions the reverse of what they were at 
first, and holding the ring in one hand, let the magnet be again 
introduced into it with the other hand,' until it is half way through. 
Under these circumstances, it is just possible that it may have been 
brought into such a situation as that the ring may again be in equili¬ 
brium, undetermined in w’hat direction to move; but the slightest 
change in this position, causes it to move with an accelerated velocity 
towards that pole which is nearest to it; and getting entirely clear 
of the magnet, it is projected to a considerable distance from it. At 
length, however, it stops, and, gradually turning round, presents the 
opposite face to the magnet; attraction now takes place, and the ring 
returns to the magnet with a force equal to that with which it had 
before fied from it; and passing again over its pole, finally rests in 
its position of equilibrium, encircling the middle, or w^hat may be 
termed the equator, of the magnet. In the former position it was 
equally attracted by the two polos of the magnet, in the latter it is 
equally repelled; and accordingly, the first was an unstable and the 
last a stable equilibrium. There are few experiments better calcu- 
Fig.316. lated to exhibit to a class in a lecture-room the mutual 
afiections of a magnet and an electrified wire than this : 
the motions of the floating coil are less impeded by set¬ 
ting it afloat in a small thin varnished wooden dish as 
shown in Tig. 316, where the voltaic pair is represented 
as being placed in a horizontal position in a little bowl; 
the whole is then set afloat in a large basin or trough of w'ater, and 
on pouring a little dilute sulphuric acid into the bowl, the coil will be 
found to be surprisingly sensible to the influence of a magnet, and 
will be attracted and repelled at the distance of several inches. 

(940) The directive tendency of an electrified wire may also be 
Fig. 317. strikingly exhibited by bending it into the form 

of a spiral, and either connecting it with the 
floating galvanic arrangement, or suspending it 
delicately by a hook as in Fig. 317, and passing 
the voltaic current through it; the plane of the 
spiral will be found to place itself E. and W., 
the positive current ascending on the W. side, 
and descending on the E,, taking the same 
course as the hands of a watch when it is held 
on edge with the plane of the dial lying E. and 
W. facing S. That side of the spiral which is 
towards the N. acts as the N. pole, and the 
S. side has an opposite polarity. Each side 
powerfully attracts iron filings. 
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(941) The potation of horizontal currents by the influence of the 
Magnetism of the earth is demonstrated by the apparatus shown in 
Fig. 318. It consists of a cop¬ 
per dish filled with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, in the centre of 
which the horizontal wire, a h, 
terminated with two balls, is 
balanced on a fine point; from 
hear the ends of this wire two short wires drop vertically into the 
acid; on causing the voltaic current to pass in a contrary direction 
through the two halves of the wire, as indicated by the arrow heads 
in-the figure, a continuous rotatory movement ^ established. The 
rotation is from E. to W. when the current passes from the centre 
to the circumference, and from "W*. to E. when it moves from the cir¬ 
cumference to the centre of the wire. If the N. pole of a magnet 
be held underneath the apparatus, a great increase in the velocity of 
the rotation takes place ; but if the same pole be presented above, 
the velocity is diminished, the magnet in the first instance co-operat¬ 
ing with, and in the second instance contending against, the action 
induced by the earth; the reverse effects aro produced by the S. 
polo. If the magnetic pole be held in the same horizontal plane as 
the wire a J, its action is altogether null. 

(942) The following curious phenomena were observed by Sir 
H. Davy. He plunged the two poles of a powerful battery vertically 
at about an equal distance from the centre and circumference into 
mercury contained in a shallow dish and covered with acidulated 
water; no particular appearance was observed till one of the poles of 
a powerful magnet was brought near, when the mercury became 
agitated, and began to revolve with rapid rotation round each wire, 
the direction of the motion being determined by that of the current; 
and by the position and nature of the magnetic pole. The rotation 
was most rapid when the two opposite magnetic poles were brought 
into action, one being held above and the other below the mercury. 
Two thick copper wires covered with wax, but with their ends clean, 
were passed through the bottom of a glass dish about 3 inches apart, 
and projecting about 1 inch from the bottom of the dish, which was 
then filled with mercury to the depth of about a line above the tops 
of the wires. On passing a powerful current through the wires, the 
mercury became violently agitated, its surface above each wire rose 
in the form of small cones, which fell in little waves in all directions, 
the only quiescent spot being where the waves met at the centre of 
the mercury between the 4:wo wires. On approaching gradually one 
of the poles of a powerful magnet to the summit of one of the cones, 


Fig. 318. 
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it gradually fell, and, as the magnet advanced, a funnel-shaped cavity 
was formed in the mercury, the apex of which descended nearly to 
the top of the vkrire. Fused tin exhibited the same phenomena. 

(943) By the apparatus shown in Fig. (319) Ampere demon¬ 
strated that a rectangular wire, if arranged so as to he moveable 
Fig. 319. round a horizontal axis, and in per¬ 

fect equilibrium, in all its positions 
round this axis, will, if placed with 
its axis of motion at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian, place itself 
steadily in the plane of the magnetic 
equator, that is, in a plane perpen¬ 
dicular to the line of the dip, when 
traversed by a voltaic current. The 
rectangular frame of copper wire is 
fixed at right angles to a tube of 
wood, which serves as an axis, and in 
the same plane, a lozenge-shaped 
bar of wood, a b, is placed. The 
current ascending the pillar, P, enters the rectangle through a steel 
pivot, resting on the metallic plate c.; it traverses the wire in the 
direction of the arrows, and finally descends through the plate d, 
down the metallic pillar, N. The moment the electric current is 
established through the wire, it begins to oscillate, and finally takes 
up a position in ,tiie plane of the magnetic equator. On reversing 
the direction of the current, the magnetic polarity of the wire 
becomes reversed, and the rectangle turns round, so as still to place 
itself in the same plane as before, but with its faces turned in the 
opposite directions. 



Fig. 320. (944) Mutual Action 

of two Farallel Electrical 
Currents. — When two 
metallic wires are tra¬ 
versed simultaneously by 
an electrical current, the 
wires are either attracted 
towards, or repelled from 
each other, according to 
the relative directions of 
the two currents ; when 
I they move in the same 
_ direction through the 
w ires, there is a mutual attraction; when they move in a contrary 
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direction there is a mutual repulsion 
set up* between the conductors. 

These phenomena, as well as the 
development of the mathematical . 
laws which govern them, were dis¬ 
covered by Ampere, and may be 
illustrated by means of the appa- | 
ratus shown in Figs. 320 and 321. 

Two copper columna are fixed ver¬ 
tically on a wooden base. The 
positive electrode of a battery of 
5 or 6 pairs is made to commu¬ 
nicate with the left hand pillar through the mercury cup o; the 
voltaic current ascends this pillar, and enters the moveable rectan¬ 
gular copper wire through the mercury cup h, leaves it through the 
cup c, and ascending the right hand column completes the circuit 
through a wire communicating with the negative electrode. By 
observing the direction of the arrow heads, it wiU be perceived that 
the voltaic current is moving in difierent directions through the fixed 
pillars, and through those poriJions of the moveable conductor adja¬ 
cent to them; the rectangle is, therefore, repelled in accordance with 
Ampere’s law; but by arranging the wire as shown in ¥ig. 321. 
the current is caused to move in the same direction through the 
pillars and the adjacent parts of the moveable conductor, and 
attraction consequently results. The intensity of these attractions 
and repulsions is in proportion to the length of the vertical sides of 
the rectangles, and to the square of the intensity of the current in 
circulation, it would be also in the inverse ratio of the simple distance, 
if the fixed columns could be considered as having a length infinite 
in relation to that of the moveable conductors. 



(945) Laws of Angular Ourrents .—Two rectilinear cuiTents which 
diverge from, or converge to a common point, mutually attract. 
If one converges and Fig. 322. 


the other diverges, mu¬ 
tual repulsion ensues. 
Thus let ah and cd (Fig. 
322) be tw'o currents 
crossiug at the point r, 
there will be attraction 



between the two parts a r, c r, because the currents are both con¬ 


verging towards r, and also between > r, r, because they both are 
diverging from that point; but there will be repulsion between a r 
and T <?, and also between c r and r b, because, while a r and c r are 


V IT 
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approaching the point r, r J and r d are receding from it. These 
Fig. 323. laws may be demonstrated by the apparatus 

^ • shown in Figs. 323 and 324. Two semi¬ 

circular grooves, separated by the non-con¬ 
ducting divisions a and h, are cut in a block 
Fig 324. of wood; a very mobile copper needle, c d, is 

' _/__ poised in the centre on a pivot; the ends of 

yy this needle, which are of iron, are bent at 

right angles and dip into mercury contained 
in the grooves; a little below this first 
needle is placed a second,? moving inde- 
pendent of the other, like the hands of a 
watch, its points being also at right angles 
and dipping into the mercury channels! The 
• electrical current enters through ic, and 

passing over the two needles escapes at y. 
The needles being in the position c d, ef, repulsion takes place, but 
attraction ensues when they are placed in any other position whatever, 
such that the angle c rf shall be less than a right angle. From this 
it follows that an angular current a be, tends to become straight; 

Fig. 325. the parts a h and b c ex¬ 
's ercising a mutual repul- 

sion. This repulsion not 
only tends to bend back 
be into a prolongation 
of a b, but it is still exercised when this condition is fulfilled; in other 
words, the emtiguoue portions of the same rectilinear currents repel 
each other. By means of the apparatus (Fig. 326) this consequence so 
important to his theory was demonstrated by Ampere. A hollow 


Fig. 326 . cut out of a block of wood, is divi. 

ded into two compartments by tho 
\ non-conducting division a i ; a silk 
covered copper wire is so bent that 
^ in each compartment it shall present 
a horizontal branch parallel to the division; these branches or arms 
are covered with wax, except at their extreme ends, where they aro 
bent so as to touch the mercury. On passing a strong current 
through the wire it immediately recedes, showing an apparent repul¬ 
sion between the current passing through the mercury, and that 


traversing the wire. Pouillet (“Elements de Physique” tome i, p. 
562), does not think that thicKexperiment demonstrates the fact in a 
manner completely satisfactory, because we have not sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the mode in which a voltaic current passes firom a liquid to 
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a solid; if for instance, one portion of the current should pass 
obliquely to tho wire, the phenomenon of repulsion would be equally 
exhibited. 

(946) Rotation of a Current hy the Action of a Current. —^If wc 

imagine a fixed indefinite cur- Fig. 327. 

rent moving in the direction^ 
a 5, Fig. 327, and another cur¬ 
rent, c d, moving in a direction 
parallel to itself, the point of 
crossing being at r, there will c 

be attraction about the angle 

hr d, between the parts r h and a .. I 

c d, because in both the current 

is moving from tho summit of the angle, or from the point of crossing; 
there will, on the contrary, be repulsion about the angle ar d, because 
on one side, a r, the current is approaching to, while on the other 
side; c d, it is receding from the point of intersection. These two 
forces give rise to a resultant parallel, a h, which tends to urge inces¬ 
santly the current c d from a towards b. If the fixed current, a b, is 
formed into a circle, it is evident that c d should revolve indefinitely ; 
and that it actually docs so may be proved by the little apparatus 
showm in Fig. 328. It consists fig. 328. 

of a glass vessel, containing 
acidulated water, round which 
is wound a silk-covered copper 
wire, through which a voltaic 
current is caused to circulate. 

In the centre of this vessel 
there is fixed a copper pillar, 

B, surmounted by a small cap¬ 
sule for containing mercury; in 
this is plunged an iron point supporting a copper wire, D C, bent at 
a right angle at either end, and carrying the copper ring, m, which 
dips into the acidulated water. The voltaic current entering at A, 
after having made several circuits round the glass vessel, passes up 
the pillar B, from the cup of which it proceeds in both directions 
along the copper wire and reaching the copper ring is transferred to 
the acidulated water, into which is plunged the negative electrode, E, 
of the pile ; the moment the circuit is complete, tihe whole moveable 
system begins to revolve in a direction contrary to that of the fixed 
current. 

(947) Sinuous Currents; Solenoids. —If a current, instead of 

ir u ^ 
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Fig. 329. following a rectilinear course, deviate alternately to 
the right and to the left, its action is the rome with 
that of a rectilinear current of the same extension, 
""'v. This may be proved by passing a current through a 
wire, ah partly rectilinear and partly sinuous or 
zig-zag, and bringing it near to a mobile conductor 
(I’ig- 329) ; the latter will be neither attracted nor re- 
^ peUed, proving that the sinuous portion, c h, is in 
exact equilibrium with the rectilinear portion, a b. 
^ The combination of a rectilinear with a sinuous cur- 

^ rent is called a solenoid. It is a system of circular 

I currents, equal and parallel, formed by twisting a silk- 

covered copper wire, corkscrew-fashion, back upon 
itself; but to make it perfect, the straight part of the 
wire must be as exactly as possible in the centre of 
t a - the helix. Thus arranged, when the circuit is tra¬ 
versed by a current, the action of the solenoid in the direction of 

Fig. 330. 

+A 
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its length, A B, is destroyed by that of the rectilinear current B C, 
and the only effect produced is due to the system of circular currents, 
equal and parallel, moving in a direction perpendicular to its axis. 
Now, as the action of fixed currents on moveable ones is to bring 
them into a position parallel to themselves, with their currents 
moving in the same direction, a solenoid freely suspended on a ver¬ 
tical axis should, when acted on by a rectilinear current, range itself 
with its circles parallel to that current. It is accordingly found that 
Pig. 331. on passing a strong vol¬ 

taic current through a 
solenoid suspended from 
two mercury cups, as 
shown in Pig. 331, so as 
to allow it perfect free¬ 
dom of motion round a 
vertical axis, and passing 
at the same time under, 
neath, and parallel to its 
axis, a rectilinear cur¬ 
rent, the solenoid turns 
itself across that current taking up a position with its circles 
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parallel to it. If instead of passing tlie rectilinear current hori¬ 
zontally underneath the solenoid, it he passed vertically and near 
one end, the latter is either attracted or repelled according as 
the currents are passing in the same or in opposite directions, 
through the wire and through the contiguous parts of the 
solenoid. Two solenoids exhibit towards each other the phenomena 
of attraction and repulsion in a manner precisely similar to two 
magnets, and a solenoid is influenced by a magnetic bar precisely as 
another magnet would be. In short, a solenoid has all the properties 
of a magnet, and when suspended, as shown in Fig. 331, and traversed 
by a strong electric current, it will range itself with its axis parallel 
to the direction of the declination needle. If the solenoid be a right 


Fig. 332. 



handed helix, its wire being turned from left to right, then the ex¬ 
tremity at which the current enters has the magnetic properties of a 
N. pole, and the extremity at which it leaves the helix those of a 
S. pole. If the helix be left-handed, its wire turning from right 

Pig. 333. 



to left, then the extremity at which the current enters has the pro¬ 
perties of a S. pole, and that at which it leaves the helix has 
those of a N. pole. When a magnetic bar is broken across, each 
fragment is itself' a perfect magnet, the two , 
fractured ends having an opposite polarity; 
it is precisely the same with a solenoid: sup¬ 
pose, for example, A B to represent a sole¬ 
noid extending indefinitely on either side of 
the point m, and traversed by a current in 
the direction of the arrows, the extremity A 
is a S. pole, because on looking at the, 
face of this terminal circle the ascending 
current is observed to be moving from left to 
right; suppose now the solenoid to be cut in 
two at m, the a end will be a S. pole, and 
the end 6 a N. pole, because on looking 
at the face of the terminal circle of the latter, 
the ascending current is seen to be moving b 
from right to left. It is evident, therefore, that there will be attrac- 
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tion between a and 6, and it may be proved moreover that this 
attraction is, as in the case of magnets, inversely as the square of the 
distance between a and h. 

(948) A beautiful exemplification of the mutual attraction of 
conducting wires carrying voltaic currents moving in the same 
direction, is afforded by Eoget’s spiral (Fig. 335). It consists of a 

loose coil of copper wire, the upper end 
being either held by a binding screw 
or suspended by a fibre of silk, and the 
lower end (which should be amalga¬ 
mated) just touching the surface of 
some mercury in a little cup, communi¬ 
cating with the negative electrode of 
a pretty strong voltaic battery. On 
making a contact between the upper 
extremity of the spiral and the positive 
electrode, the coils being all traversed 
by a current in the same direction, will 
mutually attract each other ; the entire 
spiral being hereby shortened, the lower 
end leaves the mercury, and the contact with the battery is broken ; 
the weight of the wire thus causes it again to fall into the mercury, 
and the passage of the current is restored; in this way a rapid scries 
of longitudinal vibrations is produced, accompanied by a snapping 
noise, and a succession of bright sparks. Again, suspend from a 
horizontal rod two similar compound spirals, each consisting of several 
layers of insulated copper wire superposed, and send a strong current 
through each in the same direction; they will attract each other 
powerfully, even at a distance of several inches; now reverse the 
direction of the current in one of the spirals, upon which a repulsion 
equally powerful will be set up between them. It must be borne in 
mind that in flat spirals as well as in helices, the nature of the mag¬ 
netic poles is determined by the direction of the spirals as well 
as by the direction of the current. In the right-hand spiral (Fig. 

. 836.) the end at which 
the current enters 
has the magnetic pro¬ 
perties of a N. pole 
and in the left-hand 
helix (Fig. 337), the 
end at which the cur¬ 
rent enters has the 
properties of aS.pole. 
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(949) Galvanometers.— have already described the construe* 
tion of the various forms of this valuable mstrument (426 et seg^.), and 
the preceding considerations render Fig. 338. 

it probably unnecessary to add any¬ 
thing with reference to the princi¬ 
ples on which their action depends. 

In Fig. 338, is shown the vertical 
. spiral coil, galvanometer described 
by Dr. Boget {JLihrary of Useful 
Knowledge, Electro-magnetism, No. 

44). The needle is suspended from 
its centre by a fine thread between 
four vertical spiral coils, the centres 
of which are brought very near to 
the poles of the needle. The] same 
current is made to circulate through 
all the four spirals, the turns of which 
are directed so as to produce repulsion 
of the contiguous pole on the one side, and attraction of the same 
pole on the other side. In each disc the force acting perpendicularly 
to the plane of the discs is multiplied in proportion to the number of 
the circumvolutions of the wire, and the spiral turns being made in 
the same directions in all the discs, their actions will concur in pro¬ 
ducing in the needle a deviation in the same direction, and the total 
force will be four times that of a single disc. 

(950) The action of a magnet on a moveable conductor has also 
been made available as an extremely delicate test of a weak galvanic 



current. (jOumming*s Electro Dynamics.') 
A slip of gold leaf g (Fig. 339) is retained 
loosely between two forceps, each termina¬ 
ting in a mercury cup or binding screw, 
for establishing the communications by 
which the current is transmitted through 
the leaf. The whole is enclosed in' a 
cylindrical glass case, the middle of Which 
is placed between the poles of a powerful 
horse-shoe magnet, so that the gold leaf 
may be nearly equidistant from them when 
the circuit is complete. The latter is 
attracted or repelled laterally by the'poles 
of the magnet according as the current is 
ascending or descending; the broad sur¬ 
face of the leaf becoming convex towards 


Fig. 339. 
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the magnet in the one case, and concave in the other. This prin¬ 
ciple has been adopted by Highton in one of his patented electric 
telegraphs. 

(951) Mr. Faraday, whilst making experiments to ascertain the posi¬ 
tion of the magnetic needle relative to the connecting wire, was led 
Jour, of Science, lii., p, 74) to some new views of electro¬ 
magnetic action. On placing the wire perpendicularly, and bringing 
the needle towards it to ascertain the attractive and repulsive posi¬ 
tions with regard to the wire, he found them to be eight —2 attrac¬ 
tive and 2 repulsive for each pole. Thus, allowing the needle to 
take its natural position across the wire, and then drawing the sup¬ 
port away from the wire slowly so as to bring the N. pole, for 
instance, nearer to it, there was attraction, as was to be expected; 
but on continuing to make the end of the needle come nearer to the 
wire, repulsion took place, though the wire still was on the same side 
of the needle. If the wire was on the other side of the same pole of 
the needle, it repelled it when opposite to most parts between the 
centre of motion and the end; but there was a small portion at the 
end where it attracted it. 

Fig, 340. Fig. 341. 


<r 
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Fig. 340 shows the positions of attraction for the JST. and S. poles. 
Fig. 341 the positions of repulsion. 

(952) On making the wire approach perpendicularly towards one 
pole of the needle, the pole passed aS on one side in that direction 
which the attraction and repulsion at the extreme point of the pole 
gave; but if the wire were contiuually made to approach the centre 
of motion by either the one or the other side of the needle, the ten¬ 
dency to move in the former direction diminished; it thus became 
nuU, and the needle was quite indifferent to the wire, ultimately 
the motion was reversed, and the needle powerfully endeavoured to 
pass the opposite way. From this it was evident that the centre of 
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the active portion of either limb of the needle, or the true pole aa it 
may be called, is not at the extremity of the needle, but may be repre¬ 
sented by a point generally in the axis of the needle at some little 
distance from the end. It was evident also that this point had a 
tendency to revolve round the wire, and necessarily, therefore, the 
wire round the point; and as the same effects in the opposite direc¬ 
tion took place with the other pole, it.was evident that each pole had 
the power of acting on the wire by itself, and not as any part of the 
needle, or as connected with the opposite pole. 

In Fig. 342, sections of the wire in its different positions to the 
needle arc represented—the active poles by two dots; and the arrow 
heads show the tendency of the wire in its positions to go round 
these poles. 

Fig. 342. 




From these facta it follows that both attraction and repulsion of 
conducting wires are compound actions; that there is no attraction 
between the wire and cither polo of the magnet, and that the wire 
ought to revolve roimd the magnetic pole, and the magnetic pole 
round the wire. By the following ingenious apparatus Faraday 
proved this to bo really the case. 

Into the centre of the bottom of a cup, as in the vertical section. 
Fig. 343, a copper wire c D, was inserted; a cylin- Fig. 343 

drical magnet n s, was attached by a thread to 
the copper wire, c, and the cup was nearly filled 
with mercury, so that only the pole of the 
magnet projected. A conductor, a b, was then 
fixed in the mercury, perpendicularly over c. 

On connecting the conducting wires with the 
opposite ends of the battery, a current was 
transmitted from one wire through the mercury 
to the other. If the positive current descended, 
the N. pole of this magnet immediately began 
to rotate round the wire a i, passing from E. 
through the S. to W., i. e., in the direction of the hands of a watch; 
but if the current ascended, the line of rotation was reversed. Con¬ 
versely, a magnet was fixed in a vessel of mercury, and the conduct¬ 
ing wire hung from a hook above it, the end just dipping into 
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the fluid; the electric current being then transmitted 
through the moveable conductor, Faraday found that 
the free extremity instantly began to revolve round the 
pole of the magnet, in a direction similar to the last. 
A good contrivance for exhibiting this, is shown in 
Fig. 344. 

(953) In order to obviate the necessity of employ¬ 
ing so much quicksilver, which, by the resistance which 
it offers to the revolution of the magnet, greatly dimi¬ 
nishes the velocity of the rotation, the apparatus in 
Fig. 846, was devised by Mr. Watkins. It exhibits the 
contrary poles of two magnets rotating about two electrified wires. 
Two flat bar magnets, doubly bent in the middle, and having agate 
cups fixed at the under part of the bend, by which they are supported 
upon upright pointed wires, are affixed in the basis of the apparatus, 
upon which they turn round as upon an axis. Above the agate cups, 
on the upper part of the bend, small cisterns to hold mercury are 
also formed. Two circular troughs to contain mercury, are supported 
Fig 345 _ upon a stage, affixed to 

the basis, having holes 
in their centres, to allow 
the magnets to pass 
through them. A bent 
pointed wire is affixed 
into the cisterns of each 
magnet, the ends of 
which dip into the mer¬ 
cury contained in the 
troughs upon the stage; 
and through the sides of 
the trough, wires are 
passed, entering into the 
mercury contained in 
the troughs, and bearing 
at their ends other cups 
to hold mercury. To 
steady the motion of the 
magnets, wire loops are 
affixed to them, which 
embrace the upright 
pointed wires on which the magnets rest. A hollow pillar is firmly 
affixed to the stage, in which a bent wire supporting another cross 
wire is inserted, and is capable of being raised or lowered, and secured 



Fig. 344. 
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at any required beiglxt by a binding screw. The two ends of tbe 
cross wire are bent downwards and pointed, and made to enter tbc 
two small cisterns affixed upon the magnets. A third cup to contain 
mercury is also provided at the top of the cross wire, and a commu¬ 
nication being made with the battery by means of uniting wires 
dipping into the mercury in the cup^ the wire from the positive end 
of the battery being placed in the upper cup, and the wire from the 
negative end in each of the lower cups, the magnets will begin to 
rotate in opposite directions, and those directions may be reversed, 
by changing the situations of the uniting wires. Two batteries 
should here be employed, in order to make both the magnets revolve 
with the desired velocity; and attention must be paid, when using 
two batteries, that the currents of Electricity flow in the same direc¬ 
tion ; otherwise, the phenomena of the revolutions of the magnets in 
contrary directions will not take place, but they will both revolve in 
the same direction. {Popular Sketch of PHetro-magnetiem^ by 
Francis Watkins.) 

(951) Thus it will be seen that the direction of the rotation im¬ 
parted by a fixed current to a moveable pole, wdU be the same as that 
which the same pole imparts to the same cur¬ 
rent. Suppose w (Fig. 346) to represent a sec¬ 
tion of a conducting wire, along which a positive 
current is descending, and n the N. pole of 
a magnet; the influence of to on » will be to 
impel it in the direction of the arrow; but n 
will also react on to, and tend to produce in it 
motion in an opposite direction, as exhibited by 
the arrow attached to to. Each is supposed to 
describe a circle round the other, moving in the 
same direction as the hands of a watch; and if 
to and n were at liberty equally to move, they would have a 
tendency to rotate round the line between them. 

(955) Ampere first succeeded in effecting the rotation of a mag¬ 
net round its own axis. In his original experiment the magnet was 
allowed to float, without a support, in a vessel of mercury, being kept 
in a vertical position by a weight of platinum attached to its lower 
end. The object was to make the electrical current pass through 
one half of the magnet itself, and then to divert it from its course, 
and make it pass away in such a direction as that it should not affect 
the other half. The reason of this is evident: suppose a positive 
current be made to descend a nugnet placed vertically, its N. pole 
being uppermost, it would tend to urge that pole round from left to 
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the fluid; the electric current being then transmitted 
through the moveable conductor, Faraday found that 
the free extremity instantly began to revolve round the 
pole of the magnet, in a direction similar to the last. 
A good contrivance for exhibiting this, is shown in 
Fig. 344. 

(953) In order to obviate the necessity of employ¬ 
ing so much quicksilver, which, by the resistance which 
it ofiers to the revolution of the magnet, greatly dimi¬ 
nishes the velocity of the rotation, the apparatus in 
Fig. 345, was devised by Mr. Watkins. It exhibits the 
contrary poles of two magnets rotating about two electrified wires. 
Two flat bar magnets, doubly bent in the middle, and having agate 
cups fixed at the under part of the bend, by which they are supported 
upon upright pointed wires, are affixed in the basis of the apparatus, 
upon which they turn round as upon an axis. Above the agate cups, 
on the upper part of the bond, small cisterns to hold mercury are 
also formed. Two circular troughs to contain mercury, are supported 
Fig. 345. upon a stage, affixed to 

the basis, having holes 
in their centres, to allow 
the magnets to pass 
through them. A bent 
pointed wire is affixed 
into the cisterns of each 
magnet, the ends of 
which dip into the mer¬ 
cury contained in the 
troughs upon the stage; 
and through the sides of 
the trough, wires are 
passed, entering into the 
mercury contained in 
the troughs, and bearing 
at their ends other cups 
to hold mercury. To 
steady the motion of the 
magnets, wire loops are 
affixed to them, which 
embrace the upright 
pointed wires on which the magnets rest. A hollow pillar is firmly 
affixed to the stage, in which a bent wire supporting another cross 
wire is inserted, and is capable of being raised or lowered, and secured 
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at any required heiglit by a binding screw. The two ends of the 
cross wire are bent downwards and pointed, and mode to enter tbc 
two small cisterns affixed upon the magnets. A third cup to contain 
mercury is also proTided at the top of the cross wire, and a commu¬ 
nication being made with the battery by means of uniting wires 
dipping into the mercury in the cups, the wire from the positive end 
of the battery being placed in the upper cup, and the wire from the 
negative end in each of the lower cups, the magnets will begin to 
rotate in opposite directions, and those directions may be reversed, 
by changing the situations of the uniting wires. Two batteries 
should here be employed, in order to make both the magnets revolve 
with the desired velocity ; and attention must be paid, w'hen using 
two batteries, that the currents of Electricity flow in the same direc¬ 
tion ; otherwise, the phenomena of the revolutions of the magnets in 
contrary directions will not take place, but they will both revolve in 
the same direction. {Popular Sketch of JSletro-magnetism^ by 
Erancis Watkins.) 

(954) Thus it will be seen that the direction of the rotation im¬ 
parted by a fixed current to a moveable pole, will be the same as that 
which the same pole imparts to the same cur¬ 
rent. Suppose w (Eig. 346) to represent a sec¬ 
tion of a conducting wire, along which a positive 
current is descending, and n the N. pole of 
a magnet; the influence of to on n will be to 
impel it in the direction of the arrow; but n 
will also react on w, and tend to produce in it 
motion in an opposite direction, as exhibited by 
the arrow attached to w. Each is supposed to 
describe a circle round the other, moving in the 
same direction as the hands of a watch; and if 
w and n were at liberty equally to move, they w’ould have a 
tendency to rotate round the line between them. 

(955) Ampere first succeeded in effecting the rotation of a mag¬ 
net round its own axis. In his original experiment the magnet was 
allowed to float, without a support, in a vessel of mercury, being kept 
in a vertical position by a weight of platinum attached to its lower 
end. The object was to make the electrical current pass through 
one half of the magnet itself, and then to divert it from its course, 
and make it pass away in such a direction as that it should not affect 
the other half. The reason of this is evident: suppose a positive 
current be made to descend a magnet placed vertically, its K. pole 
being uppermost, it would tend to urge that pole round from left to 
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right, but its influence on the S. pole would [he just the reverse, 
tending to urge it from right to left; or if two electrical currents he 
supposed, corresponding to the vitreous and resinous electricities, 
the tendencies would be the same; and here it may he as well to 
mention, that in describing the phenomena of Electro-magnetism, we 
shall, to ayqid tediousness, adopt the language of a single fluid, and 
suppose, that in the connecting wire of a voltaic battery, the elec¬ 
trical current is passing in one stream- from the positive to the 
negative end. 

(956) In Ampere’s experiment, the electric current, after travers¬ 
ing the upper half of the magnet, passes into the mercuiy, and being 
diffused through it, acts in no sensible degree on the lower half, and 
does not interfere with the rotation produced by its influence on the 
upper pole. 

It is, however, better to carry off the current by a different chan¬ 
nel, and this is effected by adopting the form of apparatus, shown in 
Pig. 347. It is thus constructed by Mr. Watkins. A 
flat bar magnet is supported in a vertical position by 
an upright metal wire, affixed in the basis of the ap¬ 
paratus, and having a hole in its centre, containing an 
agate cup, to receive the lower pointed end of the 
magnet; its upper end turns in another hole, made in 
a vertical screw, with a milled head to turn it by, 
which is passed through a screw hole, made in an 
arched piece of wire, affixed to the upper part of tho 
basis. Around the first mentioned vertical wire a 
cistern to contain mercury, is provided ; and another, 
having a hole in its centre, to allow the magnet to 
pass through, and revolve within it, near the middle 
of the magnet. These cisterns have metal wires pro¬ 
jecting into them, through their sides, to support cups 
which contain mercury, to effect the communication with the voltaic • 
battery by means of uniting wires. Into the magnet two small bent 
and pointed wires are affixed, the ends of which dip into the mercury 
contained in the cisterns. When the voltaic circuit is complete, the 
magnet begins to rotate within the Electricity, w'hich it conducts 
itself, as it in fact forms part of the circuit; the rapidity of the revo¬ 
lutions of the magnet depending upon the delicacy of the sustaining 
point, the strength of the magnet, and the power of the battery em¬ 
ployed. If it be desired to actuate a large magnet, it is necessary that 
an addition to the apparatus should be made, by providing a cup, affixed 
to the vertical screw, to contain mercury, by which contrivance, and 
by employing an additional battery, a current of Electricity can be 


Fig. 347. 
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passed from the top of the magnet to its equator; and, as in the first 
mentioned case, an opposite current can he passed from its lower end 
to the equator, an additional force is obtained. The current from 
the second battery must, of course, be sent along the upper half of 
the magnet, in a direction contrary to that which passes through the 
lower pole; but since the rotatory force is proportional to the power 
of the voltaic battery employed, it is probable that the second battery 
would be equally efficacious, if it were employed in increasing the 
strength of the first by being joined to it. The ends of the wires 
should be amalgamated, by rubbing them first with nitrate of mercury 
and then dipping them into the clean metal. 

(957) Fig. 348 represents an apparatus to exhibit the rotation of 
a conducting body round its own axis, and is exactly the converse of 
the last experiment. In the former case, the elec- Fig- 348. 
trie current was applied in the interior of the mag¬ 
net, but here means have been devised for procuring 
the action of the magnet, from the interior of the 
conducting body. In the place of the wire, there¬ 
fore, a hollow metallic cylinder is employed, in the 
axis of which the influencing magnet can be placed. 

Mr. Barlow devised this instrument, and the figure 
shows the arrangement on a horse-shoe magnet by 
Mr. Watkins. A horse-shoe magnet is supported 
vertically upon a stand, having holes formed in the 
centres of ibs ends. Two wooden circular troughs are secured by 
binding screws upon the arms of the magnet, to contain mercury. 
Into the holes in the centres of the ends of the magnet, two conical 
pointed wires are inserted, which are affixed in the middle of two 
hemispherical cups, united to cylinders, the rims of which are formed 
into points, which are dipped into the mercury contained in the 
circular troughs. Upon the top of each hemisphere is placed a small 
platinum cup to contain mercury. Other cups for holding mei'cury 
are supported on the external ends of bent wires, which pass through 
the sides of the circular troughs into the mercury contained therein. 
When a stream of voltaic Electricity is passed through this apparatus 
by means of connecting wires, placed in the mercury contained in 
the upper and lower cup, the cylinders commence revolving in oppo¬ 
site directions, that cylinder on the N. pole, and down which the 
current is descending, moving from left to right; but if the two 
upper cups be united by a wire, and the low’er cups connected 
with the positive and negative extremities of the voltaic battery, the 
same stream will traverse both sides of the apparatus, passing up¬ 
wards in one cylinder, and downwards in the other; and the rotations 
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Trill now, from the contrary influences of the two poles, be in the 
same direction in both cylinders. 

(958) Faraday has shown, that the results in this last experi¬ 
ment, are the same when the magnet and conductor are united toge¬ 
ther; for on fixing a thin piece of wood on the upper end of a 
magnet, loaded at its lower extremity with a platinum weight, 
floating in a vessel of quicksilver, and attaching to tlie wood an arch 
of strong wire, the whole apparatus commenced revolving on the 
transmission of the electric current through it; on the other hand, 
when a hollow cylinder of metal was balanced on a vertical axis of 
wood, and acted on by the poles of a magnet placed outside, the rota¬ 
tory force w'as very feeble. This affords us means of explaining the 
circumstances of the rotation of a magnet about its own axis, for 
the explanation of that experiment will very much depend on- the 
course which the current of Electricity is supposed to take in its 
passage through the magnet. If it be supposed to pass through the 
interior, along the axis' of the magnet, it would then occasion rota¬ 
tion by its influence on the parts of the magnet that are situated 
nearer the surface; but if the course of the current be sup])Osed to 
be along the surface, it wdll itself be influenced by the polarity of 
those portions of the magnet which lie near the axis, and the rota¬ 
tory tendency impressed upon it will produce the rotation of the 
magnet, which will, of course, be carried along with it. This, it will 
be seen, coriesponds with the rotation of a conducting body round 
its own axis, a magnet being in the centre; and it has been shown 
above, that the circumstance of the magnet and conductor being 
immovcably joined makes no difference in the results. 

(959) Another fact is made apparent by this last experiment, 
which is, that the electro-magnetic influence of the conductor takes 
place equally when the electrical current is diffused over a consider¬ 
able surface, as when it is concentrated in a single wire; in the 
cylinder, every filament of which it is composed may be supposed to 
conduct its share of the current, and thus contribute towards the 
general effect. 

(960) A magnetic needle is found to be influenced by the cur* 
rent of Electricity that is passing through the voltaic battery from 
its positiH to its negatwe pole, as well as by the wire that completes 
the circuit, or in other words, every part of the circuit exhibits the 
same electro-magnetic properties; and as action always implies an 
equal and corresponding re-action, the magnet may be supposed to 
have a tendency to move the battery, equal to that which the I)attery 
lias to move it. This tendency was first actually exhibited by a 
very ingenious contrivance of Ampere, and which Mr. Watkins 
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Pig. 849. 
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Has applied to each of the poles of a horse^shoe 
magnet, as shown in Fig. 349. It consists of 
a horse-shoe magnet, firmly fixed to a stand at 
its bent part; its two ends being made round, 
and having a small hole in the centre of each, 
at the bottom of which hole, an agate cup is 
placed, in which pointed wires fixed to the 
parts presently to bo described are made to 
revolve. A doable cylindrical copper vessel, 
having a bent metal wire fixed to the top of 
its innermost cylinder, with a vertical wire 
pointed at both ends fixed in the middle of that bent wire, is hung 
upon the upper end of each pole of the magnet, the lower points of 
the vertical wires of each vessel entering the holes, formed as above 
described, in the magnet for that purpose. Two hollow cylinders of 
zinc, each furnished with similar bent wires, having holes made in the 
under sides of each, are then placed within the double copper vessels; 
the holes in the bent wires being hung upon the uppermost pointed 
ends of the vertical wires before mentioned. Diluted acid being then 
poured into the space between the copper cylinders, the voltaic action 
commences, and presents the phenomena of the whole four cylinders 
revolving upon their axes, the copper vessels revolving in opposite 
and contrary directions, and the zinc cylinders turning in opposite 
directions to them: the rapidity of their revolutions depending upon 
the strength of the acid and the delicacy of their suspension * 

(961) Numerous amusing experiments have been devised for ex¬ 
hibiting the vibratory tendencies of electrified wires when under the 
infiuence of magnets. Fig. 350 represents 
an arrangement by Mr. Marsh. It con¬ 
sists of a slender wire, suspended from a 
loop and capable of free motion; its lower 
end is amalgamated, and dips into a small 
cistern of mercury ; the cups a and h are 
filled also with mercury, and through them 
the electrical current is passed down the 
loose wire; no motion of this wire is per¬ 
ceptible until a horse-shoe magnet is placed 
in a horizontal position- on the basis, with 
its poles enclosing the wire, when it is in- 
stwtly urged either forwards towards c, or backwards towards 


Fig. 350. 



• The zinc cylinders revolve vrith great rapidity, but from the superior weight 
of the copper cylinders when filled with the exciting liquor, it is rarely that a 
rapid rotation can be exhibited in tham , 
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^cording to the position of the poles, and the direction of the cur¬ 
rent. In either case it is thrown out of the mercury, and the circuit 
being thus broken, the effect ceases, until the wire falls back again 
by its own weight into the mercury; when the current being re-es¬ 
tablished, the same influence is again exerted, the phenomenon is 
repeated, and the wire exhibits a quick succession of' vibratory 
motions. 

(962) This viroatory motion is easily converted into one of rota¬ 
tion by employing a spur wheel, as in Fig. 351. The radii of the 

wheel must be so arranged that each 
ray shall touch the surface of the mer¬ 
cury before the preceding ray shall 
have quitted it. The direction of the 
motion depends of course on the same 
circumstances as were before men¬ 
tioned. 

This forms a very brilliant experi¬ 
ment when a powerful battery and a 
strong magnet are employed. The 
wheel revolves with immense velocity, 
and streams of sparks of a green colour, arising from the combustion 
of the copper points of the radii of the wheel, are thrown sometimes 
over the cups of the instrument. 

Mr. Sturgeon found that the division of the wheel into rays was 
not necessary, and that if a circular metallic disc be substituted for 


Fig. 351. 



the spur wheel, as shown in Fig. 352, it will revolve equally well. In 


Fig. 352. 



all these experiments it is im¬ 
portant that the ends of the 
wires and surface of the metals 
which touch the mercury should 
be well amalgamated in order 
to ensure perfect contact. 

By altering the direction of 
the electrical current all the 
vibrations and rotations that 
^havc been just described are 


reveneif^ 

(963) Magnetizing Properties of the Voltaic Current .—If the 
wire which connects the two extremities of a voltaic battery be 
plunged into fine iron filings, a considerable portion will be attf-acted 
and will remain attached to the wire as long as the current continues 
to circulate through it; on breaking the circuit, the filings will imme¬ 
diately drop off. If small steel needles be laid across the wire, they 
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will also be attracted, and on removing them they will be found to 
be permanently magnetized. The voltaic current is thus seen to 
possess the power of decomposing the natural Magnetism of magnetic 
bodies, in a manner precisely similar to magnets themselves. From 
what has been already said, it will appear evident that in order to 
give the current its full efficiency, it should be allowed to pass 
transversely round the iron or steel; it should surround it in the form 
of a helix. Here again w'e Figs. 


find the polarity given to the 
needle to depend on the direc¬ 
tion of the turns of the helix. 
If it be a right-handed spiral 
(Fig. 353), the N. pole is 
always formed at the end at 
which the current enters, that 
is, on the positive side; if it 
be a left-handed helix (Fig. 
351), the bar acquires at thij; 
end, a southern polarity. If 
the wire be twisted round the 
tube in such a manner as to 
form reverse contrary helices 
following one another, then 
the needle is magnetized with 
“ consecutive poles ” (807) 

at the junctions of the helices, 
each helix acting as if it were 
alone. If the helix be con¬ 




structed in such a manner that it turns alternately from the right to 


the left, the needle will not be found to have acquired any permanent 


polarity. The magnetizing power of the voltaic current is exerted 
instantaneously, the steel bars acquiring the utmost Magnetism they 


are capable of receiving the moment the circuit is completed. This 
instantaneous breaking down of the resistance offered by the coer- 
citive force of the bar is a phenomenon of a very remarkable character. 
We have in a previous chapter (828) described the application of 
the helix to the magnetizing ofiarge steel bars by Elias of Haarlem. 
This method has been compared by Frick {Annual B.eport of the 
Frogress of Chemistry with that of the touch (819), an electro¬ 

magnet being used; on the whole he prefers the latter. By 
employing, however, the band spiral (828) recommended by 
Bottger, a 6-lb. bar of very hard cast steel was magnetized to satu- 
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ration as completely as it could have been by any known process 
of communicating permanent Magnetism^ merely by passing the 
spiral once backwards and forwards along the bar. 

(964) JSlectro-Magnets .—When bars of soft iron are submitted 
to the influence of the voltaic current, they acquire a very high 
degree of Magnetism, but the coercitive force, that is, the force in a 
magnetic substance which opposes the separation of the two magnetic 
fluids, and their recombination when separated, being, in iron, 
almost inappreciable, the Magnetism is only temporary, the bar 
returning nearly to its normal state the moment the current ceases 
to pass through the enveloping helix; we say nearly to its normal 
state, because if the iron be not perfectly pure it always retains a 
certain amount of Magnetism. Fig. 356 shows the ordinary 
arrangement of the horse-shoe electro-magnet. The copper wire. 
Fig. 356. which for large bars should 

be very stout and well co¬ 
vered with silk, is wound a 
a great number of times 
round the two arms, so as 
to form two bobbins, A and 
B. It must turn in the 
same direction round each 
bobbin, in order that the 
two extremities of the bar 
should acquire opposite po¬ 
larities; the S. pole being 
formed on the side at which 
the current enters, and the 
N. pole on the opposite 
side. The power of the 
electro-magnet varies wdth 
the size of the iron cylinder, 
with the intensity of the current, and with the length and thickness 
of the copper wire. With regard to the thickness of the iron bar, 
the power of the electro-magnet to deflect a magnetic needle, has 
been found by Dub to be proportional to the square root of the 
diameter of the cylinder, and its lilting power in proportion to its 
simple diameter. Instead of coiling the wire round the bobbins in one 
continuous length, which is known to diminish considerably the 
influence of the current, it is better that the total length of wire 
intended to be used should be cut into several portions, each of which, 
covered with silk or cotton, should be coiled separately on the iron; 
the ends of all the wires are then collected into two separate parcels, 
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and made to communicate with the battery, care being taken that 
the current shall pass along each wire in the same direction. A 
powerful bar elcctro>magnet was constructed some years ago under 
the direction of Mr. Faraday, for the magnetic observatory at Wool¬ 
wich. The helix was 27 inches long by 2i inches internal diameter; 
it had 4 coils of No. 7 copper wire covered with tape; their lengths 
being 108 feet 10 inches, 120 feet, 129 feet 7 inches, and 143 feet; 
in all 501 feet 5 inches; and they were arranged with bars and clamps 
so as to admit of using one or more of the helices variously combined. 
The soft iron core w^as 28 inches long by 2s inches in diameter, and 
there were 2 other cores, each 12 a inches by 2f inches, for magne¬ 
tizing a steel bar placed in the (oil between them. A horse-shoe 
electro-magnet of extraordinary power was constructed in the year 
1830, for the Faculty of Sciences, at Paris, by M. Pouillet. It con¬ 
sisted of two horse-shoes, the ends of the branches of which were 
presented to each other, the bands being turned in contrary directions. 
The superior horse-shoe w'as fixed in tlie frame of the apparatus, the 
inferior being attached to a cross piece which slided in vertical grooves 
formed in the sides of the frame. To this cross piece a platform was 
.suspended in which weights were placed, by the effect of which the 
attraction which united the two horse-shoes was at length overcome. 
Each horse-shoe was wrapped with 10,000 feet of copper wire, and 
they were so arranged that the poles of contrary names should be in 
contact. With a current of moderate intensity, this apparatus sup¬ 
ported a weight of many tons. 

(905) In Sturgeon's Annals of Electricifg, vol. vi., the three fol¬ 
lowing electro-magnets are described. The first is the contrivancie of 
Mr. Kichard Boberts; its peculiarity consists in the great extent of the 
area of the face, on the surface of which a series of grooves are 
formed, into which the conducting wire is coiled. The magnet is 
2iV inches thick, and 6g inches square on its face, into which 
are planed (at equal distances from each other across its surface) 
4 grooves, inch deep, and nearly i of an inch broad. Into 
these grooves was coiled, three-fold deep, a bundle of 36 copper 
wires (No. 18), wrapped with cotton tape, to prevent contact 
with the iron, the wires having no insulation from each other. The 
magnet, with the conducting trire, weighed 351bs. The armature 
was 1 i inch thick, and the same size as the magnet on the face; its 
weight was 2SlbB. The upper side of the iron, which constituted 
the magnet, was formed into an eye or bow, by which the whole was 
suspended; and a similar bow was formed on the back of the arma¬ 
ture, to which the weight scale was attached. This electro-magnet, 

X X 2 
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when excited by a battery of 8 pairs of Sturgeon’s cast iron jars, 
is reported to have sustained the enormous weight of 2950 lbs. 
{burgeon's Annals, vol. vi. p. 168), which is nearly double the 
weight which the author’s large magnet, the weight of which is 
about 1121bs., will sustain with any battery that has been tried. 

The second is that of Mr. Joseph Bedford. Its peculiarities con> 
sist in the conroluted figure of its face, and in the unusual arrange¬ 
ment of its poles, both of which are on the same convoluted strip of 
iron, one pole occupying the whole length on one edge, and the other 
the whole length of the opposite edge. Its diameter is 9 inches, and 
it weighs, with its copper coil, 18 lbs. 4 oz. The keeper, or armature, 
weighs 14 lbs. 4 J oz. The depth ot‘ the convoluted groove, or recess, 
is i of an inch, and of an inch wide. The width or breadth of the 
metal between the grooves is ^ an inch; the thickness of the magnet 
is 1 inch at the outside edge, and about i in the centre. When 
excited by a battery of 12 of Sturgeon’s jars, this electro-magnet 
is stated to have sustained 2500 lbs. avoirdupois; it is, therefore, 
in proportion to its weight, much more powerful than Mr. Boberts’s 
magnet. 

The third electro-magnet alluded to (vol. vi. p. 231.) is that of Mr. 
J. P. Joule, and is shown in Pig. 357. B B fire two rings of brass, each 

12 inches in exterior diameter, 2 inches in breadth, 
and 1 inch in thickness; to each of these, 
pieces of iron are affixed, by means of the bolt- 
headed screws, s s, &e.: 24 of these are grooved, 
and fastened to the upper ring; 24 are plain, 
and affixed to the lower ring. A bundle, W W, consisting of 16 
Fig. 358. copper wires (each of which was 16 feet long, and 
Ath of an inch thick), covered with a double fold 
of thick cotton tape, w'as bent in a zig-zag direc¬ 
tion about the grooved pieces. Pig. 358 represents 
the method adopted for giving the electro-magnetic 
ring a firm and equable suspension; a a are hoops 
of wrought iron, to each of which 4 bars of the 
same metal are riveted, and welded together at the 
other end into a very strong hook. The hoops are 
boimd down to the brass rings by means of copper 
wires. The weight of the pieces of grooved iron 
was 7‘25 lbs., and that of the plain pieces 4-550 lbs; 
and when excited by 16 pairs of the cast-iron 
battery, arranged into a series of 4, a weight of 2710 lbs. was 
suspended from the armature, without separating it from the electro- 
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magnet; and Mr. Joule thinks, that by the use of some precautions, 
which have* occurred to him since making his first experiments, the 
actual power will be very considerably augmented. 

It has been mentioned that when very soft iron is employed 
in the construction of the electro-magnet, its Magnetism nearly dis¬ 
appears, when the voltaic current ceases to flow through the helix 
surrounding it. It was, however, discovered by the late Dr. Ilitchie, 
that there are other circumstances which modify the retaining power; 
the most remarkable of which is the length of the magnetic circuit. 
When the electro-magnet is very short, and the poles near each 
other, the retaining power is exceedingly small; when the magnet 
is very long, the retaining power is very great, the reason ot which 
appeared to Dr. Ilitchie to be this (L.AjS. Phil. Mag. vol. iii. p. 123.) 
the molecules of the electric fluid, acting on each other with the same 
Ibrce, will obviously return to their natural position most rapidly 
when the length of the circuit through which the action takes place 
is diininisbed. If it be diminished till the coercitive force of the 
iron be overbalanced by the tendency of the molecules to return to 
their natural state of equilibrium, from which they have been forced 
by the action of the conducting wire, the electro-magnet will lose 
all its retaining pow’er. 

Another singular fact discovered by Dr. Sitchie was, that 
a short electro-magnet, though its lifting power be very considerable, 
is incapable of inducing permanent Magnetism on an nnraag- 
netized horse-shoe of tempered steel; while an electro-magnet of 
4 feet in length, though of no greater lifting power than the small 
one, is capable of inducing a very considerable permanent effect. It 
w'as likewise found by Dr. Ilitchie that a bar electro-magnet, 4 
feet long, which scarcely retained any power when its connexion 
with the battery was broken, on being rc'.connected with it, in the 
same direction as before, w'as rapidly converted into a powerful mag¬ 
net ; but after being removed, and its wires now connected with the 
opposite poles, it required a long time to convert it into a magnet of 
much inferior power, as if the atoms of Electricity, having been first 
put in motion in one direction, are afterwards more easily turned in 
that direction than in the contrary. 

(96G) It was first noticed by Professor Page, of Philadelphia, 
(Silliman's Journal, 1837), that during the act of sudden magnetiza¬ 
tion of a bar of iron, a peculiar sound is elicited. This phenomenon 
has since been studied by Marrian, Joule, Grove, Beatson, and other 
electricians. The sound is best observed by resting the end of a 
long iron bar, surrounded with a coil of covered copper wire, on a 
sounding board; it thus becomes a musical note, and is distinctly 
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audible throughout a large room. It is heard both on mag¬ 
netizing and demagnetizing the iron, that is, on making and on 
breaking contact between the coil and the battery; but it is louder 
in the latter case than in the former. By suspending an iron bar so 
that it could vibrate freely, and circulating the voltaic current by a 
wire so as not to touch the bar, and breaking and renewing battery 
contact rapidly, Mr. Beatson elicited sounds as loud and distinct 
as those from a small bell; he found, moreover, that similar though 
feeble tones were produced by passing an intermitting current from 
a set of 10 of Smee’s battery, through a brass wire -sVth of an inch 
in diameter, stretched across a sounding board, and from an iron wire 
simply suspended without any tension, with each end dipping into a 
mercury cup. Professor Page succeeded in producing the variom 
notes in the scale by carefully suspending steel bars within a series of 
coils, and breaking the galvanic current at the rate of five or six 
thousand times per minute by a revolving apparatus placed in an 
adjoining room. These effects are caused by a molecular disturbance 
of the particles of the metal by the action of the galvanic current, 
as has been well shown by M. Wertheim {Comptes liendus, July 
22nd, 1844). It is strikingly illustrated by an experiment arranged 
by Mr. Grove, in which a glass tube, open at both ends, but 
protected along its length with a copper jacket, is filled with 
water, in which is suspended pow'dered magnetic oxide of iron. 
On looking through the tube at distant objects, a considerable 
portion of the light is intercepted by the heterogeneous arrange¬ 
ment of the particles of the oxide; but on passing a current 
through a coil placed round the tube, these particles assume a 
symmetrical character, and much more light is transmitted. Mr. 
Beatson has .shown (^Elect. Mag. vol. ii, p. 295) that, at the moment 
the sound is produced, the metal undergoes a sudden expansion; 
in the case of an unannealed iron wire, amoimting to about mi^erbth 
of an inch, and on interrupting the circuit a similar sudden con¬ 
traction takes place; this expansion and contraction is independent 
of that produced by the heating power of the current, as was 
proved by the fact of its taking place ajier the current had developed 
the total expansion which its heating power was capable of producing. 
Mr. Beatson also succeeded in eliciting distinct intonations from 
an iron wire by means of the discharge of a Leyden Jar; and we 
have frequently successfully repeated the same experiment. 

(967) An ingenious piece of apparatus was invented by the late 
Dr. Britchie for illustrating the induction of Magnetism on soft iron. 
It is shown in Fig. 359, where a bar of iron is represented covered 
with a helix of insulated copper wire and mounted horizontally on 
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a wire, the extremity of which is finely 
pointed, so as to allow the bar to rotate 
freely. The two ends of the helix are 
bent downwards so as just to dip into a 
small channel of mercury divided into two 
parts by a diaphragm of wood; one end of 
. the wire dips into each division of the 
trough, and a sufficient quantity of mercury is poured into the trough 
to fill it, without however allowing the two portions to become united; 
the mercury in each division will be found to rise a little above the 
level of the partition by capillary repulsion. It will thus be imme¬ 
diately seen that on connecting the two cells of mercury with the 
two plates of a battery the current must pass through the helix 
enclosing the iron bar before the circuit can be completed, and that 
the iron will consequently become for the time magnetic. Now, sup¬ 
pose each end of the iron bar to be opposed to the pole of a powerful 
steel bar niagnet, an opposite pole on each side, and suppose the 
connexions with the battery to be made so that the N. pole of the 
iron bar is formed opposite to the N. pole of the steel bar, then as a 
necessary consequence, the opposite end of the 
iron bar w'ill be a south pole, and will be opposed 
to the 8. pole of the steel bar; repulsion will 
accordingly take place on each side, and the iron 
bar will move through halt a revolution. Here 
the wires of the helix surrounding it pass over 
the wooden partition, and dipping into the oppo¬ 
site cells of mercury, the polarity of the bar 
becomes reversed and so on, the bar soon revolv¬ 
ing with great rapidity in consequence of its 
polarity being reversed twice during each revo¬ 
lution. Sometimes the bar is arranged to rotate 
vertically as shown in Fig. (360.) 

(968) In all these pieces of apparatus the employment of mercury 
is essential. Messrs. Knight have, however, devised a method of 
arranging the rotating magnet whereby the use of the fluid metal is 
dispensed with. A round plate of brass is divided by 2 small 
strips of ivory and the wires of the helix 
are terminated by 2 small metallic rollers 
which thus pass easily over the brass surface, 
contact being broken at the proper place by 
the ivory strips. Fig. 361 exhibits this useful 
modification of Eitchie’s rotating magnet. 

(969) In Fig. 362 a horse-shoe magnet is represented supported 


Fig. 361. 
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on a tripod stand with levelling screws, in which state it is well 
Fig. 362. adapted for exhibiting the rotation of 

coils, wires, helices, &c. A A ia the 
magnet, £ the tripod stand, C C two 
circular wooden cisterns for holding 
mercury, and capable of being adjusted 
at any required height by binding 
screws, E E are two light wire frames, 
F F two helices, H a Ritchie’s rotat¬ 
ing magnet; on the tops of the wire 
frames and helices are small cups to 
contain a drop of mercury, is a piece 

of brass wire bent twice at right angles 
and terminated at each end by a fine point to dip into the globules 
of mercury: it can be raised or depressed without disturbing the 
general arrangement of the apparatus, as a simple inspection of the 
figure will show. 

\VTien the rotating magnet is set in action in thi.s apparatus a loud 
humming noise and sometimes a loud musical sound is excited by the 
rapid vibratory motion assumed by the fixed magnet during the rapid 
revolution of the electro-magnet. This musical sound is best observed 
when the levelling screws of the tripod are placed on a mahogany 
table in the middle of a large room. Por the electro-magnet E a 
simple coil of wire may be substituted, the rotation of Avhich will be 
exceedingly rapid, its faces becoming alternately attracted and repelled 
by the poles of the magnet. 

(970) In Sturgeon's Annals of Electrieitg^ vol. iii., p. 426, will 
be found a description and engraving of an ingenious apparatus for 
exhibiting the simultaneous rotation in opposite directions of tho 
permanent magnet and the electro-magnet. The current from the 
voltaic battery instead of going directly to the mercury flood in con¬ 
nexion with the electro-magnet, is made to enter two concentric 
troughs containing mercury, placed immediately under the former, 
communication betwreeu the upper and lower cu^js being established 
by means of wires; the electro and pernmnent magnet may thus be 
placed on one spindle, and the former being put in motion, it was 
found that the permanent magnet immediately commenced rotating 
in an opposite direction. This instrument was the contrivance of 
Mr. C. W. CoUins. 

(971) Electro-Magnetic Engines.^ The prodigious force which 
electro-magnets manifest when excited even by a feeble current, and 
the power of annulling or reversing it in an instant, might seem to 
justify a hope of their affording a motive power as energetic and 
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more economical than the steam engine. An immense amount of 
inventive talent has been expended in attempts to realize this hope. 
These attempts have, however, shown (observes Dr. Eobinson), that 
electro-magnetic engines can scarcely ever be a cheap or a very 
efficient source of power. Electricity is now known to have a definite 
mechanical equivalent. The zinc and acid required to produce it are 
more costly than the coal which will evolve isodynamic heat, and the 
hitherto contrived methods of converting Electro-magnetism into 
moving force, involve much more loss than the mechanism of the 
steam engiae does in respect of heat. It may be added that the 
great magnetic force exists only in contact; on the least separation 
of the keeper it decreases rapidly, not merely because magnetic force 
follows tlie law of the inverse squares of the distance, but because 
that separation destroys in a very great degree the actual Magnetism 
of the magnet. It must, however, be kept in mind, that there are 
many cases, where economy and intensity are of less consequence 
than facility of apjjlication and convenience, in which therefore the 
electro-magnetic engines deserves a preference cither for industrial 
purposes, and much more for the work of the experimental physicist, 
although its action may be more costly. In pai’ticular, the absence 
of all danger, and perfect quiescence when not put in action, and the 
capabilit}'^ of being moved to any locality where a couple of wires can 
be led from its battery, deserve special consideration. 

(972) A series of experiments on the a])plicntion of Electro-mag¬ 
netism as a motive force, is described by Dumont {Comp, Rendus, 
August, 1851), and the following consequences deduced:— ^ 

1°. The electro-magnetic force, though it cannot yet be compared 
to the force of steam in the production of great power, either as it 
regards the absolute amount of power produced, or the expense, may 
nevertheless, in certain circumstances, be usefully and practically 
.applied. 

2°. While in the development of great power the electro-magnetic 
force is very inferior to that of steam, it becomes equal and even 
superior to it in the production of small forces, which may thus be 
subdivided, varied, and introduced into trades and occupations using 
but small capitals, w’here the absolute amount of mechanical power is 
of less consequence than the facility of producing it instantaneously 
and at will. In this point of view the electro-magnetic force assists, 
as it were, the usefulness of steam in the place of uselessly competing 
with it. 

3° Other things being proportional, electro-magnetic machines, 
with direct alternating movement, present a great superiority of the 
power developed, over rotating machines, since, in the first*, there are 
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no components lost, and with the same expense a much more con> 
siderable power is obtained than with rotating machines. 

4° Jn machines of direct movement the influence of the currents 
of induction appears less considerable than in rotating machines. 

(973) To describe in detail all, or the most ingenious even, of the 
electro-magnetic engines that have been invented during the last 
eighteen years would involve far too great an expenditure of time 
and space. We select a few that have been thought by their inven¬ 
tors worthy of being patented.* 

* For the convenience of those who feel inclined to see and examine the de¬ 
scriptions of the numerous electro-magnetic machines that have been proposed 
by different experimentalists, u list of references to the periodicals containing some 
of the princi])al ones, is subjoined. 

Sturgeon's Electro-magnetic Engine for turning Machinery. “ Annals of Elec¬ 
tricity,” vol. i. p. 75. 

Jacobi's valuable paper on the application of Electro-magnetism to the moving 
of machines, with a description of an Electro-magnetic Engine. " Annals of 
Electricity,” vol. i. p. 408-—419. 

Mr. Joule's Electro-magnetic Engine. “ Annals of Electricity,” vol. ii. p. 122. 

Mr. Davenport's Electro-magnetic Engine. “ Annals of Electricity,” vol. ii. 
p. 257. 

The Rev. F. Lockey's Electro-magnetic Engine. “Annals of Electricity,” vol. 
iii. p. 14. 

Dr. Page on Electro-magnetism as a moving power. “ Annals of Electricity," 
vol. iii. p. 554. 

Mr. Joule's second Engine. “Annals of Electricity,’’ voL iv. p. 203. 

Mr. Uriah Clarke’s Engine. “ Annals of Electricity,” vol. v. p. 33. 

Mr. Thomas Wright’s Engine. “Annals of Electricity,” vol. v. p, 108. 

Mr. U. Clarke’s ’ Electro-magnetic Locomotive Carriage. “ Annals of Elec¬ 
tricity,” vol. V. ji. 304. 

Jacobi on the “ Principles of Electro-magnetical Machines.” Report of the 
Meeting of the British Association, Glasgow, September, 1840. “ Annals of Elec¬ 

tricity,” vol. vi. p. 152. (This is a most vahiable pax>er, and is well deserving of 
attentive study.) 

Mr. Robert Davidson's Electro-magnetic Locomotive. Engineers' Magadne, Stc. 
Part 14, p. 48. 

Mr. Taylor’s Engine. Mechanics' Magazine, vol. xxxii. p. 694.' 

Mr. Watkins’s Electro-motive Machine. Phil. Mag., vol. xii, p. 190. 

An Inquiry into the possibility and advantage of the’ application of Electro¬ 
magnetism as a moving power, by the Rev. James William M'Gauley. Report 
of the Proceedings of tite British Assocuition for the Advancement of Science, 
Dublin, 1835. 

** Experiments and Observations on the Mechanical Powers of Electro-mag¬ 
netism : Steam and Homes. By the Rev. Dr. Scoresby. PhiL Mag., vol. xxviii. 
p. 448. 

Dr. Kemp’b Patent for a new Method of obtaining Motive Power by means of 
EUectro-magnetism. Repertory of Patent Inventions, Feb. 1852. 

Hansen’s Electro-magnetic Engraving Machine. Athenaum, June 17, 1854. 

A new Electro-magnetic Engine, invented by M. Marie Davy. Comptes 
Jtendtu, May 15,1854; and PhU. Mag., vol. vii. 1854. 
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(974) In Silliman's Journal, for April, 1837, there is a notice of 
a rotative engine, invented and patented by Mr. Thomas Davenport 
of Brandon in the county of Butland, and State of Vermont, 
United States. The following is a general outline of its construc¬ 
tion: The moving part is composed of 2 iron bars, placed hori¬ 
zontally, and crossing each other at right angles; they are covered 
with insulated copper wire, and sustained by a vertical axis; proper 
connexion with the voltaic battery being made in the usual manner. 
Two semicircles of strongly magnetized steel form an entire circle> 
interrupted only at the two opposite poles ; and within this circle, 
which lies horizontally, the galvanized iron cross moves in such a 
manner, that its iron segments revolve parallel, and very near to the 
magnetic circle, and in the same plane* Its axis, at its upper end, is 
fitted by a horizontal cog Mhecl to another and larger vertical wheel, 
to whose horizontal axis the weight is attached, and raised by the 
winding of a rope. By the galvanic connexion, these crosses, and 
their connected segtnents are magnetized, acquiring N. and S. polarity 
at their opposite ends ; and being thus subjected to the attracting 
and repelling force of the circular fixed magnets a rapid horizontal 
movement is produced, at the rate of 600 revolutions in a 
minute, when a large calorimotor is employed. The movement is 
instantly stopped by breaking the contact with the battery, and 
then reversed by simply interchanging the connexion of the wires of 
the battery with those of the machine, when it becomes equally rapid 
in the opposite direction. Another machine, composed entirely of 
electro-magnets, both in its fixed and revolving members, is also 
described. 

(975) In a subsequent number of the same Journal, it is stated 
that the proprietors had been engaged in experiments on magnets of 
different modifications, as well as on the proper distance between 
the magnetic poles of the circle ; that they had entirely altered the 
form and arrangement of the magnets, greatly increasing thereby 
the energy of the machine. The use of magnets in the form of 
segments of a circle, was discontinued, and horse-shoe formed 
magnets substituted; the poles being changed once in every 3^ inches 
of the circle- On this arrangement, a machine with a wheel 7 
inches in diameter, elevated 90 lbs. 1 foot per minute, and per¬ 
formed about 1200 revolutions in the same time. It is also stated 
that the proprietors were engaged in constructing a machine with a 
motive wheel of about 2i feet in diameter, from whmh, it was 
expected, that sufficient power to propel a Napier’s printing press 
(requiring a 2-horse power), would be obtained. 

(976) In 1838 (^aptain Taylor obtained a patent for an electro- 
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magnetic engine in the United States 3 and on November 2nd»,1839, 
he patented the same engine in England. In the London Mechanics* 
Magazine, vol. xxxii. p. 694, there is a full description and drawing 
of this engine, a working model of which was for some time exhibiting 
in the Colisseum, in active operation, turning to the wonder and 
admiration of thousands, articles in wood, ivory, and iron. Eeferring 
to tlie above periodical for a detailed description of this engine, we 
shall confine oiirselves to the peculiar principle of its action, as 
explained by Mr. Taylor. “ The generality of the plans which have 
been hitherto devised for obtaining a working power from Electro¬ 
magnetism, have depended on taking advantage of tlte change of 
polarity, of which masses of iron fitted as electro-magnets are 
susceptible, so as to cause them alternately to attract and repel 
certain other electro-magnets, brought successively within the sphere 
of their influence, and thus to produce a continuous rotatory move¬ 
ment ; and the failure of these attempts is owing to the difficulty, if 
not impossibility, of accumulating power by such means. Instead oi‘ 
this, Mr. Taylor employs as his prime movers a series of electro¬ 
magnets, which are alternately and almost instantaneously inaguotiKed 
and demagnetized, without any change of polarity whatever taking 
place, and certain other masses of iron or electro-magnets, are 
brought successively under the influence of the said prime movers 
when in a magnetized state, which latter are demagnetized as soon 
(or nearly so), and as often as their attractive power ceases to 
operate with advantage; or in other, and perhaps plainer words, his 
invention consists in letting on, or cutting ofl', a stream of the electric 
fluid in such alternate, quick, and regular succession, to and Irom a 
series of electro-magnets, that they act always attractively or 
positively only, or with such a preponderance of positive attraction, 
as to exercise a uniform moving force upon any number of masses 
of iron or magnets, placed so as to be conveniently acted upon.” 
The pow'er of the machine constructed on this principle, which was 
exhibiting at the Colisseum, w^as small, certainly much below that of 
a single man. Mr. Henley, however, afterw’ards constructed a very 
large engine on the same principle, which did some work, though at 
an enormous expense, the battery employed containing 13 cwt. of 
metal. 

(977) It appears from a letter in the J?hil. Mag., (vol. xv. p. 250,) 
from Professor P. Forbes, of Aberdeen, and also from a communication 
from Mr. Robert Davidson to the Mechanics* Magazine, (vol. xxxii. p. 
63,) that the latter individual had anticipated Mr. Taylor in the 
principle of his machine, having in 1837 employed the electro¬ 
magnetic power in producing motion by simply suspending the 
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Magnetism ivithout a change of the poles: “ so close,” says Mr. 
Davidson, “is the resemblance between Mr. Taylors machine and 
one of mine, that, independently of the frame work, I believe the 
chief differences are, first, that the circumference of Mr. Taylor’s 
revolving disc is composed of alternate parts of copper and ivory, 
while the circumference of mine is composed of alternate parts of 
copper and box-wood; and second, that in Mr. Taylor’s machine the 
armatures appear to be sunk to about half their depth in the periphery 
of the wheel to which they are attached, while in mine they are sunk 
their whole depth, so as to ho flash with the cylindrical surface.” 

(978) In the Fractical Mechanics' and Engineers' Magazine for 
November, 1842, there is a full account and drawing of a large 
electro-magnetic locomotive constructed by Mr. Davidson, and tried 
on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Eailway. The carriage is 16 
feet long and 6 feet broad, and w'eighs above 5 tons, including 
batteries, magnets, &c. The electro-magnets are not one solid piece 
of iron, nor are they rounded behind. Each of the side parts or 
arms is constructed of 4 plates of soft iron put together, so as to 
form as it were a box for the sake of lightness. The arms are 25 
inches long, and joined together behind by plates of iron. Their 
rectangular polos measure 8 by 5 inches, and at their nearest points 
are only about 4 inches asunder. The coils wdth which they are 
surrounded do not consist of a single copper wire, but of bundles of 
wire wrapped round with cloth to insure insulation. According to 
Mr. Davidson’s first arrangement, these magnets were placed so that 
their poles were nearly in contact with the revolving masses of iron 
in their transit; but so prodigious w^as the mutual attraction that 
the means taken to retain the magnets and iron in their assigned 
position were insufficient. They required to be more firmly secured, 
and their distances had to be somewhat increased, which perhaps 
contributed very materially to the failure of the machine, which when 
put m motion on the rails travelled about 4 miles an hour only, thus 
exhibiting a pow'er less than that of a single man, wffio on a level 
railway could certainly move a carriage of this weight at as great a 
velocity. 

(979) In 1838, Professor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, at the 
expense of an imperial commission, tried the grand experiment of 
propelling a boat by the agency of Electro-magnetism. The vessel 
was a ten-oared shallop, equipped with paddle wheels, to which 
rotatory motion was communicated by an electro-magnetic engine. 
The boat was 28 feet long and 7i feet in width, and drew 2f feet of 
water. In general there were 10 or 12 persons on board, and the 
voyage was continued (on the Neva), during entire days. The 
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difficulty of then managing the batteries, and the imperfect con- 
Btruction of the engine were sources of frequent interruption, and 
could not be well remedied on the spot. After these difficulties were 
in some degree removed, the professor gives as the result of his 
experiments, that a battery of 20 square feet of platinum will 
produce power equivalent to 1 horse: but he hoped to bo able to 
obtain the same power with about half that amount of battery 
surface. The vessel went at the rate of four miles per hour, which is 
certainly more than was accomplished by the Jirst little boat that was 
propelled by the power of steam. In 1839, Jacobi tried a second 
experiment in the same boat; the machine, which was the same as 
that used on the previous occasion, and which occupied little space, 
was worked by a battery of 64 pairs of platinum plates, each having 
36 square inches of surface, and charged according to the plan of 
Grove with nitric and sulphuric acid. The boat, with a party of 12 
or 14 persons on board, went against the stream at the rate of 3 
miles an hour. 

(980) Professor Page, of America, who has greatly distinguished 
himself by his researches in this department of science, has invented 
an electro-magnetic engine, the fundamental principle of which is 
thus described {Silliman's American Journal^ Nov. 1850) : “ It is 

well known that when a helix of suitable power is connected with 
the poles of a battery in action, an iron bar w'lthin it will remain 
held up by the induced Magnetism, although the helix be placed in a 
vertical position; and if the bar be partly drawn out of the helix by 
the hand, it goes back with a spring when the hand lets go its hold. 

This power—the action of the helix upon the metallic bar within it_ 

is the power used in Page’s engine. The power, when a single coil 
is used, has its points of greatest and weakest force, and in this con¬ 
dition is objectionable. But by making the coil to consist of a series 
of short independent helices, which are to be brought into action 
successively, the metallic rod is made to pass through the coil and 
back again, with great rapidity and with an equable motion. In all 
the engines hitherto used there is a loss of power at the instant of 
the change of current, owing to the production of a secondarv cur¬ 
rent, moving in the opposite direction, and to this loss is owing the 
fact that these engines cannot be rendered available. Professor Page 
had in view the obviating of this difficulty when he commenced his 
investigations. He exhibited one of his engines of between 4 and 6 
horse-power at the Smithsonian Institute, the battery to operate 
which was contained within the space of 3 cubic feet. It was a reci¬ 
procating engine of 2-feet stroke, and the whole, including the batteiy, 
weighed about 1 ton. Page states that the consumption of 3 lbs. of 
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rinc a day would produce a 1 horse-power. Joule’s estimate is widely 
different; he calculates that in an electro-magnetic engine, constructed 
most favourably to prevent loss of power, the consumption of zinc 
per 24 hours to produce 1 horse-power is in a Grove’s battery 45 lbs., 
and in a Daniell’s battery 76 lbs. 

(981) By an extended application of the force which attracts a 
mass of iron within an electro-magnetic helix, Hankel also attempted 
to produce a motive power; his investigations established the impor¬ 
tant practical law “ that this force is as the square of the power of the 
current." Fessel.has also described an engine constructed on the 
same principle (Bihliotheque JJniverselle de Geneva). His model is 
formed of two helices placed end to end in a horizontal position. 
They serve to conduct the current always in the same direction, but 
in such a way that it traverses alternately each of the two helices, 
and consequently only one at a time. In the interior of the helices 
is a bar of iron which is alternately attracted from the one into the 
other by constantly maintaining the same polarity, and which thus 
executes a motion backwards and forwards. To the two extremities 
of the bar are fixed two slender horizontal shanks of brass, which 
rest upon two pulleys attached to the tw'O extremities of the appara¬ 
tus, and winch thus support the whole weight of the iron. One of 
these shanks sets a wheel in motion; a commutator is moved by an 
eccentric, by means of a directing rod which is placed so as to be 
able to make the machine move backwards and forwards as in steam 
vessels. In his later machines, Fessel has replaced the pulleys by 
oscillating shanks of metal rod, similar to the oscillating cylinders of 
steam engines. 

Fig. 363represents 
a small ^working 
model of an electro- 
magneto-motive en¬ 
gine constructed by 
Mr. Bain, with some 
few improvements by 
the publishers of this 
work. On to a stout 
mahogany board are 
fixed the brass up¬ 
rights EM; to these 
are attached the elec¬ 
tro-magnets A JBy 
covered with stout 
wire; through the upper port: of these uprights, and above the 


Fig. 363. 
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magnets, the two ends of the steel spindle e work; this spindle 
carries about its centre an iron bit, which is alternately attracted by 
the two magnets A and but prevented from absolute contact by 
pieces of paper; another spindle, in, at right angles with c, and sup¬ 
ported by the uprights, h h, carrying at one end the fly-wheel, h, and 
on the other a small pulley, is cranked in the centre and connected 
Avith c by the spring and hook b. At h arc seen two brass springs 
bearing lightly on the spindle, which is divided in the middle by a 
small piece of ivory, so that one only is in contact at the same time. 
The connexions are formed thus: one termination of the electro¬ 
magnet, A, is connected to one of the upright springs bearing on the 
spindle, and the other termination to the binding screws seen at the 
end of the board. The one termination of the electro-magnet B is 
connected with the other spring, and the other extremity to the 
same binding screw to which one end of A was attached, the 
remaining binding screw being in connexion by means of a wire 
with the brass box in whiclj m works. The working of this 
machine is greatly assisted by two spiral springs fixed underneath 
the board attached to the moving bit. The whole arrangement 
performs extremely well, and no doubt if made on a large scale 
would be very powerful. 

(982) Mr. Henley gives the following descriptions of two electro¬ 
magnetic engines, constructed by him for Mr. Talbot and Professor 
Wheatstone:— 

“ Mr. Talbot’s engine consisted of 6 powerful horse-shoe electro¬ 
magnets, placed in a line w'ith their poles upwards; to each magnet 
was adapted an armature, to which was afiixcd a jointed arm; in the 
centre of the armature was a hole which was fitted tb a 6-throw' 
crank, the throws set at an angle of G0° with each other, the currents 
acting on the magnets in succession from 1 to G.; at the time of 
breaking at G it commences again at 1: contact is made when the 
armature is at a small distance from the magnet, and is continued 
till it reaches it; at this moment contact is broken and made with 
the succeeding one ; the connecting rod playing through the hole in 
the armature allows the crank to pass down; when it-remains 
stationary on the poles of the magnets 'a piece of .paper prevents 
adhesion. There is a knob at the end of the connecting rod, by 
which it lifts the urmature in one position, and is pulled in the other. 
In this machine the magnet acts when the crank is in the very best 
position, and were it not for the additional friction from the great 
number of rubbing parts, it would certainly be the best form of 
machine. On the shaft is mounted an A shaped frame, and at one 
end carries a heavy fly wheel, and at the other a contact-breaking 
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apparatus, whicli consists of a wheel and 0 levers, the points of 
which dip in mercury.”* 

The original of Professor 'Wheatstone’s machine consists of a 
brass ring, within which are placed 8 magnets; an eccentric wheel 
revolves within, the longest radius of which passes close to each 
magnet successively, following the current as it were, which acts on 
each magnet a little in advance of the wheel; the break piece, which 
is stationary, is made of a piece of ivory, into which are let 8 pieces 
of brass; the shaft which passes through this without touching, 
carries a spring which presses on the break piece. The shaft and 
frame work is in connexion with one pole of the battery, one end of 
the coil on each magnet, and the other end of each with its corre¬ 
sponding piece of brass; the shaft also carries a fly-wheel and pulley 
to transfer the powder. If there were a hundred magnets, of course 
the same battery would be sufficient, as they only act one at a time. 

Mr. Henley has also constructed a macliine which works a lathe, 
it is made with 3 horse-shoe magnets, with their poles upwards, 
the bent parts crossing each other; a bolt passes thi'ough them and 
holds them firmly to a base: within the poles revolves a soft iron 
cross ; one magnet acts at a time, but the cross is attracted con¬ 
tinually. The cross is suspended by 4 stout brass columns*. At 
first there were but 2, it was found necessary, how'ever, to add 2 
more to resist the strain of the magnets, as the poles are curved, and 
the cross passes very close : there is a piece of apparatus to stop it 
immediately—it is a lever, which makes contact with one of the 
magnets independent of the break piece. 

(983) Electro-motive power has been applied very successfully 
by M. Gustave Froment of Paris, who has obtained so high a celebrity 
for the construction of accurate mathematical and astronomical 
instruments. 'W^c had prepared a description of one of the large one- 
horse-power machines of this ingenious mechanician &om the 
“ Elements de Physique ” of M. Pouillet; but having since been 
informed by the inventor that the description is inaccurate, and 
moreover that he had been obliged to abandon the use of the machine 
for giving motion to his lathes and planing machines, on account of 


* This engine was S feet 6 inches long, and 2 feet 6 inches wide, but its power 
was not equal to the expectations that were fonned of it; when excited*by a 
Grove’s battery, consisting of 4 cells with double plates of ainc 9 inches by 6i, 
platanum plates 9 inches by 6 4, excited by diluted sulphuric acid 1 to 4, and con¬ 
centrated nitric acid, Mr. Henley drove with it a lathe in which he turned a gun- 
metal pulley 6 inches in diameter, but in three quarters of an hour the battery was 
quite exhausted. This machine, it will be observed, was something more than a 
model. 
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the great expense of the battery, which amounted to 20 
francs per day, we have not thought it worth while to have fresh 
drawings made of the machine. M. Froment states, however, that for 
delicate work, such as for giving motion to dividing instruments, 
polishing apparatus, Ac., he finds electro-magnetic power very 
valuable as a mechanical agent, and constantly employs it in his 
workshop. 

(984) Rearder's Magnetometer .—This simple but useful apparatus 
designed by its author for ascertaining the conditions which modify 
the development of Magnetism in iron by the action of electrical 
currents, is shown in Fig. 364. 


Fi^. 3G4. 



A S is a strong base of wood, about 4 feet long and 1 foot wide, 
to which are attached 4 levelling screws. D D are tw'o strong iron 
uprights, firmly screwed into the base, and connected at the top by a 
stout iron cross piece E, having a hole in the centre through which 
passes the screwed tail F, of a strong double suspension hook Q-. 
Two iron nuts, H H, serve to fix the suspension hook at any height. 
11 is a light and delicate, but strong steel yard, being graduated on 
one side to correspond wth the distance between the knife edges K 
and M; these are respectively 1 and 2 inches apart. Different weights, 
from 1 oz. to 16 lbs.,u*e applied on the long arm,according to the power 
to be measured. N is a rest to support the long arm of the lever, and 
is capable of being adjusted to any height by a tightening screw in 
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the hollow socket 0. P is another suspension hook, upon which is 
hung the connecting piece Q; which, by means of the long screw !B, 
and swivel hook S, will admit of elongation or contraction without 
altering the parallelism, of the keeper T, of the magnet TJ U, The 
magnet is secured to the stand by a lever, whidh passes through a hole 
in the fork, and through two iron plates, one above and the other 
below the stand, the whole being tightened by a screw nut from 
below. V V are two projecting studs, which serve to support the 
cylindrical counterpoise weights W (seen in another part of the 
figure) which are made of lead cast with a hole in the centre, to allow 
of their being placed on, over the connecting piece Q, these weights 
are adjusted so as to exactly balance the long arm of the lever. A 
variety of magnets, difiering in their shape and relative proportions, 
may be used in the place of N N: an extremely useful arrangement 
is represented in the figure. U U is a wire rope composed of 24 
strands of No. 16 copper wire, each 12 feet long. 

These are all pnwiously covered with cotton and thickly varnished 
with sealing wax, so as to render them perfectly independent of each 
other. They arc then twisted together into a rope, by which means 
every strand bears tlui same relative position on the magnet. The 
W’hole rope is again covered with tape and varnished. It is then 
coiled upon the magnet, as represented in the figure, the ends being 
left loose, and numbered by attaching tickets to them. The value of 
this arrangement will be seen by taking the two extremes of which 
it is susceptible, h'irst, all the similar ends may be united in oue by 
a binding screw at each end, thus forming oue stout conductor, 12 
feet long and 24 strands thick ; or they may be united at dissimilar 
ends, so as to form one continuous length of 288 feet. A great 
variety of intermediate lengths and thicknesses can of course be 
formed, or the W'bolc may be divided into independent conductors, 
carrying separate currents, either coincident or reverse. This 
arrangement will be found well adapted to determine the l^w's which 
govern a great variety of phenomena. For example, let it be required 
to ascertain the rate at which the maguetie development in iron 
pi’oceeds, with know'u additions of exciting power. A small battery 
is attached to each wire, and the effect of each separately noted. 
The batteries are then added one after the other, and the difference 
between the actual and calculated effects can be thus ascertained. 
Again, the best mode of arranging wdre upon a magnet, so as to 
obtain the greatest amount of power with a given quantity of wire 
and a battery of given dimensions, may be ascertained by taking any 
number of strands and uniting them in different lengths and 
thicknesses. The law of the resistance of wires and its relation to 

tt.2 
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electro-motive force may be investigated under a great variety of 
conditions, and the relative value of different voltaic arrangements 
for electro-magnetic purposes may be correctly examined. The 
practical magrietist will perceive a great variety of applications, of 
which the instrument is susceptible, in addition to those already 
mentioned. 

(985) The following experiments with this instrument, having for 
their object to ascertain the rate of magnetic development in iron, by 
successsive additions of exciting elements of known power, applied 
through separate and independent coils, have been communicated by 
Mr. Ilearder." The 24 strands* of wire upon the electro-magnet were 
separately tested by the same battery, and each was found to produce 
the same lifting power; 24 Smee’s batteries were employed in 
separate cells, each having a jjlatinized silver plate of 4 inches 
square, and 2 amalgamated zinc plates to correspond. The 
magnetizing power of each battery was first ascertained, and its 
value noted in lbs. Each batterj" had a single wire of the electro 
magnet appropriated to it, independently of the rest, and in each 
case the electro-motive force of the battery was less than the resis¬ 
tance of the wire, or, iu other words, each battery excited more 
Electricity than the wire would carry. The batteries wore 
numbered, and superadded in succession each to its own wire. The 
Ist column in the following table gives the distinctive number of the 
battery wire. The 2 nd, the distinctive number of the battery. The 
3rd, shows the value or exciting power in lbs. of each battery. The 
4tb, the calculated sum of the elements employed; and the 5th 
shows the actual effect upon the electro magnet: 

Table I. 

Showing the rate of magnetic development in iron, by successive 
know% increments of exciting voltaic power, applied through 
separate and independent coils. 


No. of wire. 

No. of batterj. 

Vriuo of 
battery. 

Calculated sum 
of the elements 
employed. 

Total weiffht 
sustained. 

1 

1 

14i 

14J 

14^ 

2 

2 

m 

32i 

m 

3 

3 

m 

50 

70i 

4 

4 

m 

m 

94 

6 

5 

15'J 

79i 

llli 

6 

6 

15 

94i 

126 

7 

7 

14^ 

108f 

142 
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No. of wire. 

No. of battery. 

Value of 
battery. 

v^nivuuaveu quua 

ot the elements 
employed. 

Total weight 
suatainoo. 

8 

8 

18i 

127J^ 

155 

9 

9 

I7i 

1441- 

169 

10 

10 

13J 

1581- 

174 

11 

11 

15f 

174i 

186 

12 

12 

15 

189i 

195 

13 

13 

14i^ 

2032 

207 

14 

14 

m 

222 

218 

15 

15 

m 

239i 

229 

16 

16 

131 , 

2521 

236 

17 

17 

m 

268^ 

238i 

18 

18 

15 

283 J- 

2441 

19 

19 

Uk 

298 

252 

20 

20 

IHi 

316| 

256 i 

21 

21 

17i 

3331 

260 

22 

22 

13i 

3461 

264 

23 

23 

I5i 

262i 

267 

24 

24 

15 

377^ 

271 


(986) By this table it appears that, up to a certain point, the in¬ 
crease of magnetic power goes on more rapidly than is equivalent to 
the value of the additional exciting clement. Up to 7 elements there 
appears an average excess of about 31 lbs., but the proportioA which this 
excess bears to the sum of the elements, appears to diminish rapidly 
after this point; and when about 12 or 13 are used, the excess almost 
disappears, and the total weight sustained is nearly equivalent to the 
united power of the batteries employed. After this point the pro¬ 
duction of power bears a decreasing ratio to the power employed, 
and this diminution of effect becomes more and more considerable 
towards the end, so that the last 5 elements scarcely produce an 
increase of effect equivalent to the value of one. Hence, it would 
appear, that a limit would somewhere be found to the susceptibility 
of iron to undergo magnetic induction. As the addition of each 
battery was in effect a mere extension of surface, the intensity of 
battery being the same, and as each wire presented the same re¬ 
sistance, an experiment was afterwards made with 12 voltaic elements, 
separately applied to 12 wires, and after ascertaining the amount of 
weight sustained, the 12 silver plates were united by one common 
conductor on one side, and the 12 zinc plates on the other, so as to 
make a single pair of tw'elve times the area, the wires of the electro¬ 
magnet still remaining attached, hut no alteration of (ffect teas ob¬ 
served. Some results analogous to the preceding were obtained from 
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the following experiments, in which the increase of surface was effected 
by immersing a single pair of larger size in acid, by successive 
equal portions, and connecting an extra wire with it for each 
successive portion immersed: the results are given in the following 
table:— 

Table II. 

Showing the rate of magnetic development in wire, by successive 
and equal additions to the surface of the voltaic element, and 
corresponding additions to the capacity of the transmitting coil. 


No. of wire. 

Inches 

immersed. 

Value. 

Cniculatod sum 
' of Uie elements 
employed. 

Total weight 
Biutained. 

1 

1 

11 

11 

11 

2 

2 

11 

22 

251 

3 

3 

11 

33 

40 

4 

4 

11 

AA 

53 

5 

5 

11 

65 

66 

6 

6 

11 

66 

80 


This table shews the same kind of difference between the increas¬ 
ing ratio of the resulting magnetic power, and that of the sum of the 
elements employed, estimated according to their individual value. 

(987) Application of tJie Magnetometer to estimate the Electro-motive 
Character of different Voltaic Arrangements .—Three voltaic elements 
were constructed as nearly as possible alike in size and surface. 
1st. A Grove’s nitric acid battery, consisting of a platinum plate, 
4 inches square, immersed in a suitable flat diaphragm, externally 
to which were a pair of corresponding zinc plates. 2nd. A Danicll’s 
sulphate of copper battery, having a copper plate of 4 inches .square, 
and a diaphragm and zinc plates similar to the 1st. 3rd. A Smee’s 
battery of similar dimensions, but having its .zinc plates equidistant 
with those of the other batteries, in order to place each arrangement 
under the same conditions, with the exception of the omission of the 
unnecessary diaphragm. 4th. A Smee’s battery, with the zinc plates 
at the ordinary distance from the silver. These batteries were first 
tested as to the relative quantities of Electricity excited by each, by 
employing a short helix of large dimensions, consequently opposing 
little or no resistance, the wires being united so as to form a helix 
12 feet long, and 24 wires in thickness. Secondly, they were tested 
for intensity, by uniting the wires end to end, so as to form a single 
wire of 288 feet in length, thus opposing great resistance. The 
results are given in the following table:— 
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Table, showing the comparatire power of Grove’s, Darnell’s, and 
Smee’s batteries, in relation to quantity and intensity. 

INTEBTSITT. QUANTITY. 

Grove . . . .87 Grove . . . .44 

Daniell .... 43^ Daniell . . . .12 

Smee, No. 1, open . *27^ Smee, No. 1, open . . 42 

Smee, approximated plates 32 Smee, approximated plates . 49 

Thus, it appears, that nearly eqiyil quantities of Electricity are 
excited by equal surfaces of Grove’s and Smee’s batteries, but that 
the electro-motive force or intensity of the nitric acid battery is 
rather more than three times that of Smee’s. Daniell’s arrangement 
holds an intermediate position with regard* to intensity, but is de¬ 
ficient in quantity. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. ' 
MAGNETaELBCTEICITT. 

Electro-dynamic and Miigneto-clectric induction — Terrestrial Magneto-electric 
induction—Faraday’s liesearches-^The Magneto-electric machine—Secondary 
currents—Electro-magnetic coil machines—The induction coils of lluhmkorff 
and Hoarder. 

(988) Electro-dynamic and Magneto-electric Induction. —When a 
current of Electricity from a single voltaic pair is sent through a 
metallic wire, it ’induces a current of Electricity in a second wire 
forming a complete circuit 'and placed parallel to it, both at the 
moment when contact with the battery is made and when it is 
broken; but while the Electricity continues to flow through the first 
wire, no inductive effect on the second wire can be perceived. The 
direction of the induced current on breaking battery-contact is the 
reverse of that on making contact. In the former case it is in the 
saine direction, and in the latter in the reverse of that of the inducing 
current. By arranging a length of about 200 feet of copper wire in 
a coil round a block of wood, and a second similar coil, as a spiral, 
between the coils of the first—^metallic contact being everywhere pre¬ 
vented by twine—by connecting the ends of the second coil with a 
small helix formed round a glass tul)e in which was placed a common 
sewing needle, and then causing a current of Electricity from a vol¬ 
taic battery to pass through the first coH, Earaday proved that the 
needle became a magnet^ provided it was removed from the helix 
ht^ore battery contact was broken; if, however, it was allowed to 
remain, its Magnetism was entirely or very nearly destroyed. If the 
needle was introduced into the helix after battery contact had been 
made in the first coil, it acquired no magnetic properties unless it 
was allowed to remain till battery contact was broken, it then became 
a magnet, though with its poles in a contrary direction from the first, 
thus proving that it is only at the moment of making and breaking 
battery contact that a current of Electricity is induced in the second 
coil, and that the direction of the induced current is opposite in the 
two cases. 

(989) If, instead of coiling the wires round a block of wood, they 
are arranged round a ring of iron as shown in Fig. 865, where A and 
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B represent the compound Itelices, being 
separated by about \ an inch of un¬ 
covered iron, a current olPElectricity from 
the battery sent through one helix in¬ 
duces a current in the second helix B, 
much more powerful than when the ar¬ 
rangement is made round wood, but only 
on making and breaking contact as before; if the battery be large, a 
minute s^arh may be perceived between charcoal points fastened to 
the ends of B, at the moment of making, and sometimes, though not 
often, on breaking contact with the battery, but never while a con¬ 
tinuous current is passing through A. 

(990) To prove that the increased inductive power is occasioned 
by the iron and is not a common effect of metals, an arrangement of 
helices of copper wire may be wound round a hollow cylinder of 
thin wood or pasteboard, and the power of the induced current 
tested first with the helices alone; then, after inserting a bar of 
copper, lead, tin, or any other metal except iron, and perhaps nickel, 
in the axis of the cylinder, no effect beyond that of the helices alone 
will be found to be produced; but when a bar of soft iron is inserted, 
the power of the induced current will be found to be surprisingly 
increased. 

(991) By the following beautiful experiment (jEr. Besear., 36, 
37), the property of ordinary magnets to induce electrical currents 
without the intervention of any galvanic arrangement, is clearly 
demonstrated. A long compound helix wound round a cylinder of 
pasteboard was connected with a galvanometer by two copper wires, 
each 5 feet in length; a soft iron bar was introduced into its axis ; a 
couple of bar-magnets, each 24 inches long, were arranged with their 
opposite poles at one end in contact, so as to resemble a horse-shoe 
magnet, and then contact made between the other poles and the ends 
of the iron cylinder so as to convert it into a magnet, as shown in 
Eig. 366. By breaking the magnetic contacts, or reversing them, 
the Magnetism of the iron cylinder could be destroyed or reversed 
at pleasure. Upon making magnetic contact, the needle was defiected; 
continuing the contact, the needle became indifferent and resumed 
its first position ; on breaking contact it was again defiected, but in 
the opposite direction; and then it again became' indifferent; when 

Fig. 366. 


Fig. 366. 




the magnetic contacts were reversed, the deflections were reversed. 
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In order to prove that the induced electrical current was not occa¬ 
sioned bj any peculiar effect taking place during the formation of the 
magnet, Faraday made another experiment in which soft iron was 
rejected, and nothing but a permanent steel magqet employed. The 
ends of the compound helices being connected with the galvano¬ 
meter, either pole of a cylindrical magnet was thrust into the axis, 
as shown in Fig. 367, the needle of the Fig. S67. 

galvanometer was immediately deflected, but 
soon resumed its first position; on with¬ 
drawing the magnet a second disturbance 
of the needle took place, but in an opposite 
direction. 

(992) When a powerful magnet is employed, induced electrical 
currents are evinced by the galvanometer, when the helix with its 
iron cylinder is brought near, but without touching the magnetic 
poles; and by experimenting with the large compound magnet 
belonging to the Eoyal Society,* Faraday was able to throw the 
needle of the galvanometer 80“ or 90° from its natural position by 
placing the copper helix without the iron cylinder between the poles ; 
and by using an armed loadstone capable of lifting about 30 
pounds, he succeeded in powerfully convulsing the limbs of a frog by 
the induced electrical current. 

« 

(993) Terrestrial Magneto-electt'ie Induction. —When a soft iron 
bar is held in the direction of the magnetic meridian, and inclined in 
the position of^ the dip of the needle, it becomes a temporary 
magnet, the lower end acquiring the properties of the N. pole; if 
the bar be inverted, its polarity is at the same time changed. Faraday 
took a soft iron cylinder, and having carefully deprived it of all traces 
of Magnetism by heat, he placed it in the Axis of a coil of wire, the 
ends of which were connected with a galvanometer by wires eight 
feet long. The coil was held in the line of the dip, and then 
suddenly inverted; the needle of the galvanometer was immediately 
deflected, proving that a current of Electricity was evolved by means 
of the Magnetism of the globe; he afterwards succeeded in obtaining 
indications of Electricity without the iron cylinder; and by causing a 
circular plate of copper to rotate in a horizontal plane, electric pheno¬ 
mena were produced without any other magnet than the earth: when 
the plate was revolved in the same direction as the hands of a watch 

* This magnet is composed of about 450 bar magnets, each 16 inohes long, 
1 inch wide, and 4 an inch thick, arranged in a box so as to present at one of its 
extremities two external poles. It requires a force of nearly 100 pounds to 
break the contact of an iron cylinder | of an inch in diameter and 12 inches 
long, put across the poles. It formerly belonged to Dr. Gowin Knight. 
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move, the current of Electricity was from the centre to the circum¬ 
ference j when in the contrary direction, the current was from the 
circumference to the centre. 

(994) A new electrical machine was thus formed, differing re¬ 
markably from the common machine in the circumstance of the plate 
being a most perfect conductor, aud in the absolute necessity of a 
good conducting communicaiion with the earth. When the plate 
was revolved in the magnetic meridian no electrical effects were 
developed, and they became moat powerful when the angle formed by 
the plane of the plate with the dip was 90°. It was likewise shown 
by Faraday that a current of Electricity is produced in a wire by 
merely moving it from right to left, or from left to right, over a 
galvanometer, and he states it to be a remarkable consequence of tho 
universality of the magnetic influence of the earth, that scarcely any 
piece of metal can be moved in contact with others, either at rest or 
in motion with different velocities or in varying directions, without 
an electric current existing within them ; further researches likewise 
proved that the current produced by the magneto-electric induction 
in bodies, is exactly proportional to, and altogether dependent upon 
their conducting power. 

(995) By the aid of the diagram. Fig. .368, the relation between 
volta-electric and magneto-electric induction may easily be under¬ 
stood. Suppose an electrical current to be passing through the 
middle wire from P to N, this wire is surrounded at every part by 
magnetic curves, diminishing in intensity according to their distance 
from the wire, and which in idea may be likened to rings situated in 
planes perpendicular to the wire, or rather to the electric current 
within it. The dotted rings may represent the magnetic curves 
round the wdre N P, and if small magnetic needles be placed as 
tangents to it, they will become arranged as in the figure. But if 
instead of causing the needles to be influenced by an electric current, 

Fig. 368. 



they are acted on by magnets, then in order that they shall take up 
the same position as before, the magnets must be placed as shown in 
the figure, the marked and unmarked poles a h above the wire being 
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ia opposite directions to those d V below it; in such a position, 
therefore, the magnetic curves between the poles a h and d V have 
the same general direction with the corresponding parts of the ring 
magnetic curve surrounding the wire iVP carrying the electric 
current. • Now if a second wire pnhe brought near the wire carrying 
the electric current, it will cut an infinity of magnetic curves in the 
same manner as it would the magnet curves if passed from above 
downwards between the poles, and the electric current induced in the 
wire will obviously be the same in both cases; if the wire p' n' be 
carried up from below, it will pass in the opposite direction between 
the magnetic poles, but then the magnetic poles themselves are 
reversed, consequently the induced current is in the same direction 
as before; it is also for equally evident reasons in the same direction, 
if produced by the influence of the curves dependent on the wire. 

(996) Electric Eparh from a Magnet .—Paraday first obtained a 
spark from a temporary or electro-magnet in November, 1831; but 
the first person who obtained the spark from a natural or permanent 
magnet in this country, was Professor Forbes of Edinburgh; the 
experiment was made on the 13th of April, 1832, with a powerful 
natural magnet capable of supporting 170 lbs., presented to the 
University of Edinburgh, by Dr. Hope.* The arrangement of the 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 369. A is the magnet \ ab & cylindrical 


Fig. 369. 


collector of soft iron 
passing through the 
axis of the helix 
c, and connecting 
the poles of the 
magnet; accuracy 
of contact was found 
to be of considerable 
importance in the 
success of the ex¬ 
periment, and one 
side of the cylinder was carefully formed to a curve of about 2 
inches radius for this purpose. Great advantage was found from 
a mechanical guide—^not represented in the figure—to enable an 
assistant to bring up the connector rapidly and accurately to the 
magnet in the dark. The helix c, consisted of about 160 feet of 



• The first spark was obtained by Professor Forbes on the 30th of March. It 
appears that the first document giving an account of the excitation of a spark 
from a permanent magnet, is by Signor Nobili and another dated from the 
Museum at Florence, vlat January, 1832. 
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copper wire, nearly ^th of an inch in diameter, inches long, 
and containing 4 layers in thickness, which were carefully 
separated by insulating partitions of cloth and sealing-wax. 
The one termination d e of the wire passed into the bottom 
of a glass tube A, half filled with mercury, in which the wire 
terminated, and the purity of the mercurial surface was found to be of 
great consequence. The other extremity f, of the helical wire com¬ 
municated by means of the cup of mercury i, with the iron wire g, the 
fine point of which may be brought by the hand into contact with 
the surface of the mercury in A, and separated from it at the instant 
when the contact of the connector a A, with the poles of the magnet 
is effected. The spark is produced in the tube'A. 

The success of the experiment obviously depended on the syn¬ 
chronism of the production of the momentary current by connecting 
the magnetic poles, and the interruption of the galvanic circuit at the 
surface of the mercury ; with a little practice, Mr. Forbes was able 
to produce for many times in succession al least two sparks of a fine 
green colour from every three successive contacts. 

(997) The magnetic spark may be produced with great ease and 
certainty, and with a magnet of moderate strength by employing the 
little arrangement shown in Fig. 370. It consists merely of a 
cylinder of soft iron, round the centre of which is wound a few feet 
of small insulated copper wire; to one end of Pig, 370. 
this wire is soldered a small disc of copper 
which is well amalgamated, the other end is 
bent up, the point cleaned- and amalgamated, 
and brought into contact with the disc. On 
laying this cylinder across the poles of the 
magnet, and then suddenly breaking contact, 
the point and the disc become separated at the 
same time, and the spark appears. Another excellent method of 
showing the spark from a single pole, and which is well adapted for 
the lecture table, is to mount a strong bar magnet (about 2 feet 
long) horizontally on a stand, to wind 18 or 20 feet of wire, 
the ends of which are prepared, as in the last arrangement, round 
a piece of wood, through which a hole is cut large enough to allow 
the end of the magnetic bar to work freely ; rapid horizontal motion 
is then given to the coil by means of a multiplying wheel, and con¬ 
tact between 'the point and disc is broken by the end of the bar 
striking a small piece of wood loosely placed at one end of the aper¬ 
ture in the wood, through which one end of the copper coil passes. 
A series of sparks which, if the magnet is powerful, are very brilliant, 
appear with such rapidity as to keep up a constant light. 
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(998) In the fourth volume of the London and Edinlurgh. Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine^ page 104, a very simple method of detonating a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen gases by the magneto-elcctric spark 
was described by the late Dr. Kitchic. It forms an excellent class 
experiment. Bound the soft iron lifter of a horse-shoe magnet 
capable of carrying fifteen or twenty pounds, 10 or 12 feet of 
insulated copper wire are wound. To the ends of the coil 2 thick 
copper wires are to be soldered in order to form a complete metallic 
circuit when the lifter is in contact with the poles of the magnet. 
The magnet is mounted, poles upwards, on a wooden stand, having a 
pillar with an arm or lever passing through a mortice in the top of 
it, for the purpose of removing, by a sudden jerk, the lifter from the 
poles of the magnet. In front of the magnet a glass tube is fixed, 
having its top closed by a cap of box-wood, through which the copper 
wires soldered to the extremities of the coil pass, as near air-tight as 
Fig. 371. possible, into the glass 

tube ; the end of one 
wire being flattened, is 
bent at right angles 
and w'cll amalgamated. 
The other, wdiich is 
straight, can be brought 
down or removed from 
it by means of the 
lever. The whole ar¬ 
rangement will be 
readily understood by 
a simple inspection of 
Big. 371. The mixed 
gases arc introduced 
into the tube G by 
means of a bent or flexible tube. On giving the lever E a smart 
blow with the palm of the hand, the iron lifter A B vs suddenly 
removed from the poles of the magnet, a current of Electricity is 
induced in the coil, contact between the wires in the tube G is 
broken, a spark appears, and the gases are immediately exploded. 

(999) The Magneto-electrical Machine. —The first magneto-electric 
machine—^that is, an instrument by which a continuous and rapid 
succession of sparks could be obtained from a permaflent magnet— 
was invented by M. Hipolyte Pixii, of Paris, and was first made 
public at the meeting of the AcadSmie des Sciences, on Sept. 8rd, 
1832. A description of this invention will be found in the Annales 
des Chimie, for July, 1832, and a representation of it in Becquerel’s 
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“ Traite de I’Electricite,” vol. iii. With this machine, furnished with a ^ 
coil about 3,000feet in length,sparks and strong shocks were obtained; 
a gold leaf electrometer was made to diverge, a Leyden jar was 
weakly charged, and water was decomposed. 

(1000) At the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
in June, 1833, Mr. Saxton exhibited his improvement on Pixii’s 
machine, and in the August of the same year, a large instrument on 
the new construction was placed in the G-allery of Practical Science, 
in Adelaide Street. With this macliine were exhibited the ignition 
and fusion of platinum wire, and the excitation of an electro-magnet 
of soft iron; and in December, 1835, there was added to the instru¬ 
ment the double armature, producing at pleasure either the most 
brilliant sparks and strongest heating power, or the most violent 
shocks, and effecting chemical decompositions. Saxton’s machine 
differs principally from Pixii’s in two respects: first, in M. Pixii’s 
instrument the magnet itself revolves, and not the armature; and 
secondly, the interruptions, instead of being produced by the revolu¬ 
tion of points, were made by bringing one of the ends of the w’irc 
over a cup of mercury, and depending on the jerks given to the 
instrument by its rotation, for making and breaking the contact with 
the mercury.* 

(1001) In the Philosophical Magazine for October, 183C, Mr. E. 
M. Clarke describes his ingenious arrangement of the magneto-elec¬ 
trical machine, in which the battery of magnets is placed in a vertical, 
instead of a horizontal position, whereb} vibration (known to be so 
injurious to magnets) is materially lessened. Two soft iron arma¬ 
tures are employed; one is covered with 40 yards of thick copper 
bcU wire, and is used for guantity effects, such as igniting platinum 
wire, magnetizing iron, producing the spark, deflagrating metals, &c.; 
and the other, the iron of which is only half the weight of the former, 
has 1,500 yards of fine insulated copper wire on it, and is used for 
the exhibition of those effects usually ascribed to intensity, viz., giving 
the shock, and effecting ch^ical decompositions. 

(1002) Saxton’s machine as at present constructed is exhibited in 
Fig. 372. Figs. 373, 374, 375, 376, 377, 378, show the different 
arrangements and their application to illustrate various phenomena. 
The letters in Fig. 372, answer to the same in the other figures. A 
is a compound horse-shoe magnet, composed of 6 or more bars, and 
supported on the rests h e, which are screwed firmly on the board 

* A description and engraving of the machine deposited by Mr. Saxton ia the 
Adelaide Galleiy, in August, 1833, will be found in Lond. and Edinb. Phil, Mag., 
vol. ix. p. 360. 
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B D; into the rest e, is screwed the brass pillar e, carrying the large 
wheel f, having a groove in its circumference, and a handle by which 
it can readily be revolved on its axis; a spindle passes from one end 
of the magnet to the other between the poles, and projects beyond 
them about 3 inches, where it terminates in a screw at h, to which 
the armatures, to be described immediately, are attached; at the 
further extremity is a small pulley, over which a gut band passes, by 
means of which, and the multiplying wheel the armatures can be 
revolved with great velocity. 

(1003) The armatures or inductors, as seen at F, are nothing more 
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Fig. 576. 



than electro-magnets; two pieces of round iron are attached to a 
cross piece, into the centre of w'hich the spindle A, screws; round 
each of these bars is wound in a continuous circuit a quantity of 
insulated copper wire, one end being soldered to the round disc e, 
the other connected with the copper wire passing through, but insu¬ 
lated from it by an ivory ring. By means of the wheel and spindle, 
each pole of the armature is brought in rapid succession opposite 
each pole of the magnet, and that as near as possible without abso¬ 
lutely touching. The two armatures differ from one another. The 
one termed the quantity armature is constructed of stout iron, and 
covered with thick insulated wure. The other, the intensity armature, 
is constructed of slighter iron, and covered with from 1,000 to 2,000 
yards, according to the size of the instrument, of fine insulated wire. 

The quantity armature is adapted for exhi5if!(8|; the magnetic 
spark, inducing Magnetism in soft iron, heating platinum wire, &c. 
The intensity is best adapted for administering the magnetic shock 

. z z 
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(wliich from only a moderate-sized machine is so powerful, that few 
wiU venture to take it a second time), and for effecting chemical 
decompositions. 

(1004) The Mood Cup is that part of the instrument to which the 
different arrangements and apparatus used to illustrate various 
phenomena, are attached. The one here represented can be used 
either with or without mercury; it consists of a square block of wood 
supported on a stand capable of being raised or lowered to the height 
required. Two hollows, r and s, are made on the top, into which 
mercury is put when that medium is required; the round metal disc 
i (Fig. 372), revolves in «, and the point 7t,just dips into r ; the wire 
fork n, connects the two floods of mercury together. On revolving 
the armature, contact is continually broken and renewed at the 
point k, and a brilliant succession of sparks, forming almost a con¬ 
tinuous light, is produced. Two pieces of stout brass m, bent at two 
right angles, are fixed to the sides of the wood bloek, but insulated 
from each other; to these are attached binding screws, which answer 
in every respect the same purpose as the mercury. 

(1005) Fig. 373 exhibits a snmll electro-magnet connected with the 
apparatus. A small roller u, attached to a bpring, presses on the 
circumference of the metal disc i, at the same time a bent piece of 
wire is fixed by the binding screw p, into the centre of the copper 
pin, the terminating wires of the electro-magnet being connected 
with the binding screws q q. Fig. 374 exhiittis the arrangement for 
heating plalanum wire, which is enclosed in a small glass tube. Fig. 
375, the arrangement for igniting charcoal points, the break piece z, 
being screwed to the copper pin, and a wire spring inserted into the 
binding screw p; by this means contact is broken and renewed, as 
with the mercury and points shown in Fig. 372. Fig. 377 illustrates 
the method of decomposing water. Fig. 376, the combustion of steel 
by inserting a piece of wire in one of the binding screws q q, and a small 
file into the other; on turning the wheel of the machine, and drawing 
the wire over the surface of the file, brilliant scintillations are pro¬ 
duced. Fig. 378, exhibits the arrangement for administering the 
magneto-electric shock, w w represent 2 glass cups containing a 
little acidulated water; into these the fingers or hands are to be 
dipped; a small metal bottom connects them with the binding screws, 
one of which is connected by a wire with the fork n; the other is 
inserted into the centre of the copper pin: on turning the wheel the 
magneto-electric shock is communicated. 

(1006) The magneto-electric machine is certainly one of the most 
beautiful and instructive instruments of modem science; by it we 
see exemplified the close connexion between, if not the identity of, 
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the electric and magnetic forces; by it, the same heating, magnetizing, 
and decomposing powers, the same velocity of motion, the same 
physiological and the same chemical eflects-are shown to be common 
to both; and let us not forget that it is to the genius and labours ol 
an English philosopher that we are indebted for the development ol 
the leading principles on which this beautiful instrument is con¬ 
structed. Lot us remember that the unfolding of the laws of electro¬ 
dynamic and magneto-electric induction was effected by a countryman 
of our own, and. that these briUiant discoveries were not (as many o. 
the first importance are known to have been) the ofispring ol 
accidental or fortuitous circumstances, but purely the result of, and 
affording fine illustrations of that method of physical research 
introduced by the great reformer of philosophy (Lord Bacon), viz., 
well-founded and well-verified inductions and deductions. 

(1007) The application of the magneto-electrical machine to the art 
of electro-elating was made and patented by Mr. J. P. Woolrich, of 
Birmingham.* In the 38th volume of the MceJianics' Magazine^ page 
146, will be found a full and illustrated account of the machine 
which he employed, and of the method of conducting the process. 
Mr. Woolrich made use of sulphite of potash, as the solvent for the 
gold, silver, and copper, with which the articles were plated; and he 
gives in his specification a detailed account of the method of 
preparing the different “liquors.” The thickness of the metallic 
coating to bo deposited, depends on the time during which the article 
is submitted to the operation of the magnetic apparatus and solu¬ 
tions ; a thin coating will be deposited in a few seconds, whilst to 
obtain a thick coating the article must be submitted to the constant 
operation of the magnet and solution for several hours. The dis¬ 
tance at which the poles of the magnet should be placed from the 
ends of the armature will depend on the superficies of the article to 
be coated; the larger the superficies, the nearer must the magnet be 
placed to the armature; and the smaller the article, the greater must 
the distance be increased, the distance being inversely as the super¬ 
ficies of the article to be coated. If the surface of the article under 
the operation of coating becomes, while in connexion with the mag¬ 
netic apparatus, of a brownish or darkish appearance, or if gas be 
evolved from its surface, the distance between the poles of the m^net 
and the ends of the armature must be increased until the metal 
contained in the solution is properly deposited. Mr. Woolrich sub¬ 
sequently introduced such improvements into the magneto-electric 
machine, that at the cost of about £15 he was able to construct on 

* Patent dated August lat, 1642; Specification enrolled, February Ist, 1843. 
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apparatus whicli was capable of depositing 60 ounces of silTer per* 
week. 

The magneto-electric machine is now very extensively used in 
Birmingham as a substitute for the voltaic battery in the operation 
of electro-plating. A single Saxton’s machine will, if kept in con¬ 
tinuous revolution, precipitate from 90 to 100 ounces of silver per 
week from its solutions; and machines have been constructed by 
which 2ji ounces of silver per hour have been deposited upon articles 
properly prepared for this mode of plating (Miller’s “ Chemical 
Physics,” p. 407). 

(1008) A very few words will suffice to explain the theory of the 
magneto-electrical machine, as at present understood. As often as 
the bent ends of the armatures or inductors JF, F, F, Figs. 372, 373, 
374, are brought by the rotation of the wheel opposite the poles of 
the magnet, they become by induction magnetic; but they cease to 
be so when they are in the position shown in Fig. 372, viz., at right 
angles to it. Now, we have seen (991) that at the moment of the 
induction as well as of the destruction of the Magnetism in an iron bar 
surrounded by copper wire, currents of Electricity mo^nng, however, in 
opposite directions, are induced in the wire, if the circuit be complete ; 
the points k, Fig. 372, are therefore so arranged that they shall leave 
the mercury, and thus break the circuit in the wire surrounding the 
armature F, at the moment that its ends become opposed to the 
poles of the magnet; for which purpose they must be placed nearly 
at right angles to it; the circuit is thus broken at the precise 
moment that a rush or wave of Electricity is determined in the wire, 
and hence the electrical effects that are obtained. As, however, the 
currents alternate in opposite directions, we cannot obtain the oxygen 
and hydrogen gases from decomposed water separately^ when the full 
power of the machine is employed; but by causing the wire p, Fig. 
377, to rub on the break-piece instead of on ■the cylindrical part, 
one-half of the power of the machine is destroyed, but as the induced 
electrical current will be in one uniform direction, the usual results 
of polar decomposition may be obtained. 

Various methods have been contrived for obtaining a continuous 
electric current in one uniform direction from the magneto-electric 
machines: several magnetic batteries are connected together, and the 
respective armatures are so arranged that each shall in turn become 
magnetic just before the preceding armature has lost its Magnetism, 
a current is thus caused to commence in one coil before it has ceased 
in that one which immediately precedes it. 

(1009) The4aws which regulate the magneto-electric force excited 
by Magnetism in the induction spirals, have been investigated by 
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Lenz, and Wa results agree with those which, in conjunction with 
Jacobi, he had previously found to regulate the intensity of the 
electro-dynamic force excited by voltaic currents. 

These laws are (“ Peschel’s Elements of Physics,” Vol. ii., p. 236) i 
1° That the magneto-electric energy excited in an induction spiral 
by means of Magnetism is equal to the sum of the electro-motive 
forces of all the individual coils of the wire; this is in accordance 
with the fundamental law of Ohm (394). 

2° With equally powerful currents the magneto-electric force will 
be nearly proportional to tlie number of coils, the thickness of the 
wire exerting no influence on it; its intensity will, however, be 
slightly diminished by increasing the width of the coils. 

The excitation of the current does not keep pace with the velocity 
of the rotation, the production and disappearance of the Magnetism 
in the iron cores requiring a certain time. 

(1010) Secondary Currents .—If a small pair of voltaic plates be 
moderately excited, and a small short wire used to connect its mercury 
cups, no spark, or only a very minute one, will be perceived, cither on 
making or brc.aking contact. As, however, the length of the con¬ 
necting wire increases, the spark becomes proportionally brighter, 
“ until, from, extreme length, the resistance offered hy the metal as a 
conductor, begins to interfere with the principal result."* —(Faraday’s 
“Ex. Eesearches,” 1007.) If two equal lengths of wire be taken, and 
one made up into a helix, and the other laid out on the floor, and each 
used to connect the mercury cups of a small battery, very great 
diflercnce will be observed in the size of the spark afforded by each 
on breaking contact. Supposing the length of each to be 00 feet, 
the wire laid on the floor will give a small bright spark, while the 
wire wound into a helix, will produce a large brilliant spark accom¬ 
panied by a snap. Again, to render the fact still more decisive, 
take 100 feet of covered wire and bend it in the middle, so as to 
form a double termination, which can be communicated with the 
electrometer; wind one-half into a helix, and let the other remain in 
its extended condition; use these alternately as the connecting wire, 
and the helix will be found to give by far the strongest spark. 

(1011) The spark and snap are much increased when a bar of soft 
iron, or what is better, a bundle of iron wires, are introduced into the 
axis of the helix; but it is only on breaking contact with the battery 
that the effect is produced; the reason is, that the iron, magnetized 
by the power of the continuing current, loses its Magnetism at the 
moment the current ceases to pass, and in so doing tends to produce 
an electric current in the wire round it. • 

(1012) These effects are evidently dependent on some affections of 
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the current in the conducting wire, and the spark produced when the 
cups of the electrometer are connected hy a short wird, is the only 
one that can be considered as produced by the direct power of the 
battery; that the increase of the spark when the wire is lengthened 
does not depend on any thing analogous to momentum in the Elec¬ 
tricity circulating through it, and consequently producing effects at 
the instant the current is stopped, is proved by the fact that the same 
length of wire produces the effects in very different degrees, according 
as it is simply extended or made into a helix, or forms the circuit of 
an electro-magnet. HOw then is it to be accounted for ? The inge¬ 
nuity of Faraday has provided an answ’er. 

In his ninth series of “Experimental Eesearches,” he has shown, 
that if a current be established in a w’ire, and another wire forming 
a complete circuit be placed parallel to the first, at the moment 
the current in the first is stopped, it induces a current in the 
same direction in the second, the first exhibiting then but a feeble 
spark; but if the second wire be away, disjunction of the first wire 
induces a current in itself in the same direction, producing a strong 
spark. 

The strong spark in the single long wire, or helix, at the 
moment of disjunction, is therefore the equivalent of the current 
which would be produced in a neighbouring wire, if such second 
current were permitted. Viewing the phenomena, therefore, as the 
results of the induction of electrical currents, the diflerent effects of 
short wires, long wires, helices, and electro-magnets, may be compre¬ 
hended. If the inductive action of a wire a foot long, upon a 
collateral wdre also a foot in length, be observed, it will be found very 
small; but if the same current be sent through a wire 50 feet long, 
it will induce in a neighbouring wdre of 50 feet a far more powerful 
current at the moment of making or breaking contact, each successive 
foot of wire adding to the sum of action; and by parity of reasoning 
a similar effect should take place when the conducting wire is also 
that in which the induced current is formed; hence the reason why a 
long wire gives a brighter spark on breaking contact than a short one, 
although it carries much less Electricity. 

(1013) If the long wire be made into a helix, it will then be still 
more eflective in producing sparks and shocks on breaking contact; for 
by the mutual inductive action of the convolutions, each aids its 
neighbour, and will be aided in turn, and the sum of effect will be 
greatly increased. 

(1014) The following experiments were made by the author shortly 
after the publ^ation of Faraday’s researches. Two sheets of thin 
cooper, each feet long, and 26 inches wide, were cut into .ribbons 
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1 inch wide; all the lengths were soldered together, and formed into 
a single coilfwith list intervening. A continuous coil of copper 
ribbon, 234 feet long, was thus provided. At the commencement of 
the coil, and at intervals of 25 feet through its whole length, wires 
were soldered, which projected about 2 inches, and supported small 
cups to contain mercury. By this arrangement, the current could be 
sent through any length of ribbon, from 234 to 25 feet, and by the 
aid of the mercury cups, the effect produced on one part of the wire 
by the action of an electrical current sent through any other part 
could be examined. In describing some of the experiments made 
Mnth this coil, which seem to bear on the present subject, we shall 
distinguish the cups by figures, indicating their position on the coil, 
thus:— 

1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 

corresponding to 25. 50. 75. 100. 125. 150. 175. 200. 234, feet. 

Exp. 1. When communication was made with the positive end of 
a pair of plates, contained in a pint cup, and excited by dilute 
sulphuric acid, and cup 1, and the wire from the negative end, dipped 
in succession into 2,3, &c., to the end of the arrangement, the spark 
and snap increased in intensity to 4; at 5, it appeared the same, and 
afterwards went on decreasing to 10, where the spark was not nearly 
so large, nor was the snap nearly so loud; the maximum effect, 
therefore, seems to be produced with the batteiy when the current 
has traversed between 75 and 100 feet. 

Exp. 2. When a half-pint battery was employed, no difference in 
the size of the spark could be perceived in 4,5, 6, 7, 8; but it was 
larger and brighter in these cups than in 2, 3, and 9 and 10, in which 
it seemed about the same: wdth a pair of plates, containing about 
one-fourth the surface of metal, no difference in the size or appearance 
of the spark, could bo perceived throughout the whole arrangement, 
after cup 2, being asj|bright at 10, as at 3. 

Exp. 3. When a pair of plates, each 2 inches sifdare, was em¬ 
ployed, the spark seemed brighter at 9 and 10 than either 4, 5, or 6; 
with a pair 1 inch square, the difference was more marked; with a 
pair \ an inch square, it was feeble in 2, 3, 4, after which it went on 
increasing, and at 10 it was much larger; with a pair a i of an inch, 
a slight snap was several times heard accompanying the spark in the 
last 3 cups; but the sparks produced in the first 6 cups were 
decidedly smaller, and less bright. 

Exp. 4. A pair ^ of an inch square was then tried: sparks were 
produced in all the cups; feeble in 2, and 3, but in 7,8,9,10, bright; 
largest and brightest in 10. 

Exp. 5. Strips of copper and zinc, i an-inch long, apd i\,th of an 
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inch wide, were hnmersed in the acidulated liquor, and connected 
with the coil; sparks were obtained in all the cups, IMght in 8, 9, 
10 j the strips were then cut in half, and by rapidly breaking contact, 
sparks were obtained in 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10; they could only occasionally 
be got from 4, and not at all from 2 and 3. The strips were then 
reduced to about ^th of an inch long, and ^^th wide; in 9, and 10, 
several sparks were obtained, but none could be got from any of the 
other cups. 

Exp. 6. A large calorimotor, highly excited with nitrous acid, 
was then tried; the brightest and loudest spark was at 2; the snap 
was very loud, and could be distinctly heard in a room, at the 
bottom of a flight of stairs, the door being shut, and also the door of 
the room in which the experiments were made; it was as loud, every 
time contact was broken, as the explosion from a pint Leyden 
phial; the sparks were very vivid, and evolved copious fumes of 
mercury; these eficcts rapidly diminished as the connecting wire 
approached the termination of the coil, and at 8, 9,10, the sparks 
were not more brilliant nor louder than those produced by the half¬ 
pint battery. 

Exp. 7. The shock with this apparatus did not increase with the 
spark: when a brass conductor was grasped by the hand, and kept 
permanently in 1, and another held in the left hand, and dipped suc¬ 
cessively into each of the other cups, in which contact with the 
battery was rapidly broken by an assistant, the large calorimotor 
being employed, the following were the results:— 

Exp, 8. The left band conductor being in cup 2, and contact 
with the battery broken in it, the shock was very slight; in 3 it was 
stronger, and went on increasing to 10, where it was strong enough 
to bo felt at the elbows; now the spark and snap were most intense 
in 2, and least in 10 ; hence the shock appears to be inversely as the 
• spark. 

Eap. 9. The‘left hand conductor was then dipped into the cup 
n&ist to that in which contact was broken, being out of the circuit of 
the current, as for instance in 3, while contact was broken in 2 ; the 
shock went on increasing, as before, to the end of the arrangement; 
it was then kept permanently in 6, while contact was broken in all 
the other cups; in 2, 3, 4, the shocks were distinctly felt, and went 
on increasing to 9. 

Exp. 10. The current was then passed from 2 to 9, while the 
conductors were held in 1 and 10, then from 3 to 8, then from 4 to 
7, then from 5 to 6, shocks were felt in all cases; strongest when the 
current was &om 2 to 9, and weakest when from 5 to 6. 

Exp. 11. The wires from the battery were then connected with 1 
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and 2, and the conductors held in 3 and 4, then in 1 and 3, while the 
conductors were in 4 and 6, 1 and 4, 5 and 6, &c.; but no shocks 
were felt, even when the wires from the battery were in 1 and 8, and 
the conductors held in 9 and 10. 

Hxp. 12. Although, however, no shock could be obtained directly 
from this arrrangement, yet the existence of a secondary current was 
easily proved by the galvanometer, when the positive wire from the 
battery was in 1 and contact broken by the negative wire in 2, one 
wire of the galvanometer being in 3, and the other in 10, the needle 
was strongly deflected in a direction indicating the passage of a 
current in the same direction as the inducing current, that is, from 3 
to 10. When the needle had taken up its position, it was retained 
in it by a pin; contact was then broken in 2, and the needle was 
immediately deflected in a contrary direction, showing now the 
passage of a current from 10 to 3. 

Exy. 13. By employing a coil apparatus powerful shocks were 
obtained from the secondary current; the wires from the large 
calorimotor being in 1 and 2, and the terminal wires of the primary 
coil in 3 and 10, shocks felt at the elbows occurred every time con¬ 
tact was broken, and when this was done rapidly by a revolving 
wheel, or by Kitcliic’s rotating magnet, the succession of shocks was 
almost intolerable; when one of the wires of the primary coil was 
dipped in the same cup in which contact Avith the battery was broken, 
the sliocks were very violent, even with a half-pint battery. "When 
a wheel was employed to break contact, the scintillations were very 
brilliant, when it was connected with the first four cups of the coil. 
The well known optical illusion, of a body in rapid motion appearing 
stationary, was beautifully shown when the room was darkened, and 
the large battery used. Without the intervention of the coil, the 
shocks obtained on breaking contact, by means of a wheel, were not 
so strong as was eiKpected. The most efficient method in this case 
was to draw the end of the connecting wire rapidly over the edges 
of the ribbon, from the centre to the circumference. 

Exp. 14. Secondary shocks were obtained from the coil imme¬ 
diately ; i. e., without the intervention of the coil, by dipping the 
conductors grasped by the hand, in 10, and the negative cup of 
the battery, while contact was broken, in 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9; in the last three, the shocks were as strong as could be given 
with any other arrangement of the apparatus, and when the coil was 
interposed, very severe, even when contact was broken by 2, and a 
half-pint battery employed. 

Exp. 15. The wire from the zinc end of the battery was then kept 
permanently in 10, and contact with the copper end broken in 9,8,7, 
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‘ 6, 6, 4, 3, and 2, the left*hand conductor being in 1, and the right in 
the positive cup. Shocks were felt in all; slight in 9 and 8, and 
itrong in 4, 3, 2.* 

These results agree very closely with those obtained by Professor 
Henry, of New Jersey, Princeton, to whom w'^e are indebted for a 
very elaborate investigation of the phenomena of the induction of 
galvanic currents, and for the discovery of analogous results in the 
discharge of ordinary Electricity. 

(1015) It was found by this experimentalist that when the length 
of the coil is increased, the battery continuing the same, the defla¬ 
grating power decreases, while the intensity of the shock continually 
increases, but that there is a limit to the ipcrcaso of the intensity of 
the shock; and this takes place when the increased resistance or 
diminished conduction of the lengthened coil begins to counteract the 
influence of the increasing length of the current. TV hen the inten¬ 
sity of the batteiy is increased, the action of the short ribbon coil 
decreases, but it is surprisingly increased when the length of the coil 
is increased in proportion. Thus Hr. Henry found that the current 
from a battery of 10 pairs of Cruickshank’s trough, which, w'bcn sent 
through the ribbon, a, 5, or c, (Fig. 379) produced scarcely any efiect; 
when passed through a spool of copper wire iV of an inch in diameter, 
and five miles long, gave shocks too strong to be taken through the 
body; and that a battery composed of 6 pieces of copper bell-wire 
1| inch long, and an equal number* of pieces of zinc of the same size, 
was capable, th^-ough the medium of this long spool, to give shocks at 
once to twenty-six persons ^o\r\mg hands; though when a simple battery, 
exposing a zinc surface of IJ square foot was employed, no shock, or 
at most a very feeble one only, could be obtained. 

(1016) Fig. 379 repre¬ 
sents the method by which 
battery contact was broken 
and renew'ed in Professor 
Henry’s experiments: a is 
the ribbon coil about 100 
feet long; d, a rasp, the end 
of which communicates 
with the zinc cylinder of 
the battery through the 
medium of a cup of mer¬ 
cury ; one end of the 
ribbon is placed perma- 

After these experiments were made, the ribbon was cut down the midde, and 


Fig. 379. 
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nently in the cup connected with the copper element, and by drawing 
the other end smartly over the surface of the rasp, a series of brilliant 
sparks are produced, and the electrical current through the coil is 
rapidly broken and renewed. 

Now on placing coil c, containing about 60 feet of insulated copper 
ribbon on coil a, a plate of glass being interposed, and sending the 
electrical current from the battery through a, it was found that as 
often as the circuit was interrupted, a powerful secondary current was 
induced in c, and that when the ends of this coil were rubbed together, 
sparks were produced; wlicn a small coil of wire enclosing a needle 
w'as interposed, the needle became magnetic; when a small horse-shoe 
of soft iron, surrounded by a coil of wire, was interposed, Magnetism 
was developed; when the ends of the coil were attached to a small 
decomposing apparatus, gas was given off at each pole; and when 
the body was interposed, a shock, though a feeble one, was expe¬ 
rienced. 

When, instead of a ribbon coil, a helix containing 2,650 yards of 
fine insulated wire was placed on coil o, the magnetizing effects 
disappeared, the sparks were smaller, and the decomposition less; 
but the shock even from a single rupture of the battery current was 
sufliciently fbwcrful to be sent through 56 persons, and was too 
strong to be received with impunity by a single individual. When 
a helix containing 1,500 yards of wire jlg of au inch in diameter was 
placed on coil a, scarcely any effects could be obtained; nevertheless 
when the ribbon coil was made into a ring, as shown in h, fPig. 379) 
and the long spool of W'ire placed in the centre, shocks sufficiently 
intense to be felt at the shoulder, when passed oiily through the 
forefinger and thumb, were obtained, sparks and decomposition were 
produced, and needles were rendered magnetic. 

(1017) By these experiments it is proved that the induced current 
is diminished by increasing the length of the wire, and that the more 
so in proportion as the size of the wire is diminished; it is also shown 
that when a ribbon coil is employed, the induced or secondary current 
has the properties of one of considerable quantitg, but of moderate 
intensity: and that when a helix of small copper wire is used, the 

soldered together ao aa to form a length of about 460 feet, ^ an inch wide, which 
waa insulated and wound as before, into a spiral; the maximum spark, with this 
arrangement, a pint battery being used, was at about 160 feet; and with a very 
small voltaic ptiir, the largest and brightest spark was still at the extremity of 
the spiral; on the whole, the effect of dividing the copper ribbon waa to diminish 
the OTare of the spark, but greatly to increase the intensity of the shock, which, 
when obtained from the last cup, and the negative end of the battery, was very 
severe. Water was readily decomposed by the secondary current, developed by 
this arrangement. **, 
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secondary current is one of small quantity^ but of great intensity; the 
difference between the currents induced in the two cases is precisely 
similar to the difference which we notice between the Electricity from 
a voltaic battery consisting of a single pair of plates, and that from a 
voltaic arrangement consisting of a number of pairs in series weakly 
charged, as from the water battery (339). The fact that the induced 
current is diminished by a further increase of the wire after a certain 
lengtJr has been attained, is, as Dr. Henry observes, important in the 
construction of the magncto*electrical machine, since the same effect 
is produced in the induction of Magnetism. The wire on the inductor 
of the machine may therefore beof such a length, relative to its diameter, 
as to produce shocks but no decomposition; and if the length of the 
coil be still further increased, the power of giving shocks may also 
become neutralized, from the increased resistance offered to the 
induced current by the great length of wire: a good idea of the 
difference between quantity and intensity may be formed by supposing 
that in the first there is a large current moving slowly without any 
or but small resistance, and in the second a small current moving 
with great velocity, but still having a resistance to overcome. 

The experiments of Professor Henry, relative to the induction of 
secondary currents at a distance, are exceedingly stWting. By 

sending an intermitting current of 
Electricity through the spiral «, 
(Fig. 3S0), and placing the helix of 
thin wire i, over it, a plate of glass 
being interposed, shocks may be 
obtained on grasping the handles 
attached to the coil. "When a, consisted of about 300 feet of copper 
ribbon, 1^ inch in width, and&, a helix of copper wire 5 miles long: 
Dr. Henry found that shocks might be obtained when the coils w'ere 
four feet apart; and at a distance of 12 inches they w'ere too 
strong to be taken through the body: the Professor also mentions a 
very instructive method of exhibiting these astonishing experiments, 
which we have frequently adopted in the lecture-room, viz., to cause 
the induction to take place through the partition walls of two 
rooms, for which purpose a coil, about 100 feet of ribbon, is sus¬ 
pended against the wall in one room, while a person in the adjoining 
room receives the shock by grasping the handles of a helix of about 
300 yards of thin wire, and approaching it to the spot opposite to 
which the coil is suspended. The effect is as if by magic, without a 
visible cause. It is best produced through a door or thin wooden 
partition. 

(1018) When an intermitting electricM current is sent through the 


Fig. 380. 
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ribbon coilo, (Fig. 381), a secondary current is, as we have 8een,induced 

Fig. 381. 



in placed at a distance above it. Dr. Henry further ascertained that 
this induced secondary current, by passing through the coil c, was 
capable of inducing a current of the third order in the helix d; and 
that this coil again, by passing through the helix e, induced a current 
of the fourth order in the coil as was proved by the power possessed 
by this coil of magnetizing the needle g ; he further determined that 
there existed an alternation in the direction of the current's of the 
several orders, commencing with the secondary,—it was as follows; 

Primary current.+ , 

Secondary current.+ 

Current of the third order . . . . — 

Current of the fourth order . . . . + 

Current of the fifth order .... — 

From our previous knowledge of this subject, the induction of currents 
of different orders, of sufficient intensity to give sliocks, &c., could 
scarcely have been anticipated. The secondary current consists, as it 
were, of a single wave of the natural Electricity of the wire, disturbed 
but for an instant by the induction of the primary: yet this has the 
power of inducing another current, but little inferior in energy to 
itself; and thus produces effects apparently much greater, in propor¬ 
tion to the quantity of Electricity in motion, than the primary current. 

(1019) In Fig. 381, the current induced in by the helix e, is one 
of quantity ; the effects, however, of the induced tertiary current in 
d would be those of intensity; and by grasping metallic handles, 
attached to the ends of that helix, shocks may be received; thus a 
quantity current can be induced from one of intensity, and the con¬ 
verse. Dr. Henry found that on interposing a screen of any conduct¬ 
ing substance, between a and no secondary currents could be 
obtained; a circular plate of lead, for instance, caused the induction 
in h almost entirely to disappear; but when a slip of the metal was 
cut out in the direction of a radius of the circle, the induction was not 
in the least interfered with: again, the coil h being placed upon a with 
the two ends separated, and on the coil the helix d, shocks could be 
obtained from the latter as & the coil were not present; but when 
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the ends of 5 were joined, so as to form a perfect metallic circuit, no 
shocks could he obtained. The explanation of this apparent mystery 
was at first obscure; it was, however, subsequently referred by Dr. 
Henry to the changes in the direction of the induced currents: the 
secondary current, which is induced in the screening plate, op closed 
ribbon coil, is in the same direction as the current from the battery ; 
it nevertheless tends to induce a current in the adjacent conducting 
matter of a contrary direction. A similar reaction, as it were, may 
be observed by placing on a flat ribbon coil, containing about 100 
feet of metal, another similar coil, and then taking "the shock from 
the first when the ends of the second are joined, the intensity will be 
found to be very materially diminished; ^though, if the ends of the 
second coil be not joined, no diflercnce in the intensity of the shocks 
will be perceived. 

Fig. 382. (1020) By employing 

the arrangement shown 
in Fig. 382, Professor 
Henry succeeded in 
demonstrating that the 
discharge from the Ley¬ 
den jar possesses the 
property of inducing a secondary current precisely the same as the 
galvanic apparatus. A hollow glass cylinder a, of about 6 inches in 
diameter, .w as prepared with a narrow ribbon of tinfoil, about 30 feet 
long, pasted spirally around the outside, and a similar ribbon of the 
same length pasted on the inside; so that the corresponding spires 
of each were directly opposite each other. The ends of the inner 
spiral passed out of the cylinder through a glass tube, to prevent all 
direct communication between the two. When the ends of the inner 
ribbon were joined by the magnetizing spiral c, containing a needle, 
and a discharge from a half-gallon jar scut through the outer ribbon, 
the needle was strongly magnetized in such a manner as to indicate 
an induced current through the inner ribbon, in the same direction 
as that of the current of the jar. "When a second cylinder, similarly 
prepared, was added, a tertiary current was induced in the inner 
ribbon of the second; and by the addition of a third cylinder, a 
current of the fourth order was developed. 

(1021) In all the experiments that were tried, the results with 
ordinary and galvanic Electricity proved to be similar. A most inte¬ 
resting fact, however, came out in the course of the investigation ; 
when the Leyden experiments were made with the glass cylinders, 
the currents, instead of alternating^ as was the case in the galvanic 
experiments, were all in the same direction as the discharge from the 
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jar; but when th^'arrangement of coils and helices, Pig. 358, was 
used, the coils being furnished with a double coating of silk, and the 
contiguous conductors separated by a large plate of glass, the dis¬ 
crepancy vanished, and the alternations were found the same as in the 
case of Galvanism: thus the cylinders gave currents all in one direc¬ 
tion, the coils in alternate directions. Dr. Henry made a great 
number of experiments, in order to get some explanation of these 
apparently anomalous results; and he at last succeeded satisfactorily 
in tracing them to the distances of the conductors. Thus two narrow 
strips of tinfoil, about 12 feet long, were stretched parallel to each 
other, and separated by thin plates of mica to the distance of about 
■<‘bth of an inch. When a discharge from the half-gallon jar was 
passed through one of these, an induced current in the same direction 
was obtained from the other. The ribbons were then separated by 
plates of glass to the distance of Ath of an inch—the current was 
still in the same direction, or plus. When the distance was increased 
to about ^th of an inch, no induced current could be obtained; and 
when they were still further separated, the current again appeared, 
hut teas now found to have a different direction, or to he minus ; no 
other change was observed in the direction of the current, and the 
intensity of the induction decreased as the ribbons were separated. 
Thus, when the conductors are gradually separated, there is, it 
appears, a distance at which the current begins to change its direc¬ 
tion, and this distance depends on the amount of the discharge, and 
on the length and thickness of the conductors. With a battery of 8 
half-gallon jars, and parallel wires of about 10 feet long. Dr. Henry 
found that the change in the direction did not take place at a less 
distance than from 12 to 15 inches; and with a still larger battery 
and longer conductors, no change was found, although the induction 
was produced at a distance of several feet. 

(1022) This subject has been more recently examined by Heiss. 
{Pogg.'Ann. Ixxxi., p. 428, and Ixxxiii., p. 309; translated, Phil. Mag. 
4th series, vol. iii., p. 173.) To infer the strength of the current, this 
excellent Electrician resorted to the Ignition of a fine platinum wire, 
introduced into the circuit and passing through an air thermometer 
(168) of peculiar construction. 

The following were the results of his investigation:— 

Ist. Two portions of the connecting wire of a battery which run 
closely parallel, act upon each other; the current will be weakened 
by this action when its two parallel portions move in the same direc¬ 
tion, and strengthened when they move in opposite directions. 

2nd. Two portions of a secondary current which run closely parallel, 
act upon each other; when the direction of the current through both 
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portions are identical, a weakening is the consequende; and when the 
directions in both portions are opposed to each other, a strengthening 
of the current is the result. 

3rd. Currents of the third, fifth, and other odd orders, have the 
same direction as the original current; and. those of the second, 
fourth, and other even orders, have among themselves one and the 
same direction. 

When primary and secondary flat spirals, each containing about 50 
feet of copper wire, are placed opposite to each other a peculiar 
reaction of the secondary upon the primary is observed. If the ends 
of the secondary be connected by a thick Wire, the effect upon the 
primary current is the same as when the ends of the secondary 
remain wholly unconnected. If the ends of the secondary be joined 
by a long thin platinum wire, the reaction of the secondaiy is such 
as to enfeeble the primary. This enfeeblement increases up to a 
certain limit as the resistance is increased, from which forwards it 
diminishes until it becomes insensible. 


Fig. 383. 



Fig. 383 shows Matteucci’s arrangement of the apparatus for the 
development of secondary, or induction currents produced by the 
discharge of a Leyden jar or battery. A and B are discs of glass 
or gutta percha fixed vertically in metallic frames, and supported on 
insulating stands. ISiey are about a foot in diameter. On one face 
of each is wound spirally, commencing from the centre, a long and 
well insulated copper wire, about Vbth of an incdi in diameter, the 
ends of the wire pass through the discs at the centre, and near to 
the circumference, and are there terminated by binding screws-. A 
is brought into the circuit of the jar or battery through a Lane’s 
discharger (159), and the wired face of B brought dose to it; every 
time the jar discharges, a shock of greater or less intensity, accord¬ 
ing to the interval between the discs, is experienced by a person 
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grasping tlie lianflles, h h. The spirals should be laid symmetrically ' 
on the discsj and the wire, after being well covered with silk, should 
be thickly coated with gum lac. 

(1024) The reader, after the perusal of these bet^tiful experiments, 
will have no difficulty in understanding the rationale of the electro¬ 
magnetic coil machine. It was Mr. Callan, of Maynooth College, 
who first contrived a convenient apparatus for the illustration of 
secondary currents. A coil of thick insulated copper bell-wire is 
tround on a small bobbin; and on a larger rod with a hollow axis, in 
which the bobbin may be introduced at pleasure, a length of about 
1,500 feet of thin wire is wound; the two coils are thus perfectly 
distinct from each other, and by sending the current from the battery 
through the interior coil, the Electricity present in the exterior coil is 
set ill motion by its inductive influence; and from it both physiolo¬ 
gical and electrolytical efiects may be obtained. The spark obtained 
on breaking battery-contact with the primary wire is generally fine 
and bright, in consequence of the rejlex wave of Electricity which is 
generated in it; but if the ends of the exterior coil be brought into 
metallic contact, then little or no spark is seen when the primary 
circuit is broken, in consequence of the reaction of the induced 
current. If 100 yards of fina insulated copper wire be wound on a 
reel, and contact with an electrometer rapidly broken, shocks may be 
obtained by grasping metallic cylinders in connexion with the ends 
of the coil, from the reflex wave of Electricity which is generated ; 
and if a bundle of iron wires be placed in the axis of the helix, the 
brilliancy of the sparks and the intensity of the shocks will be much 
increased' in consequence of the second wave of Electricity, which we 
have seen is produced at the moment of the demagnetization of the 
iron. 

Eig. 384 represents a very convenient little apparatus devised by 
Dr. Golding Bird (X. and E. Ehil. Mag., vol. xii., p. 18), for rapidly 
breaking and renewing battery-contact with the primary coil. It is 
thus constructed :—a 
base board, about 8 
inches in length, and 
3 in breadth, is fur¬ 
nished at both'ends with 
a piece of hard wood, A 
and E, each having 2 
holes excavated for the 
purpose of holding mer¬ 
cury; each of these holes 

communicates by means of thick copper wires, D E, with that 

8 ▲ 


Fig. 884. 
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opposed to it in the"otlier piece of wood at the opposite end of the 
board. Midway, between the receptacles for mercury, is a wooden 
support, BO contrived, that a piece of soft iron wire, itb of an inch 
in diameter, and 5 inches in length, may oscillate between the cheehs 
cut in its. upper part, with as little friction as possible. Around 
this iron wire, JE F, are wound two helices of thin insulated copper 
wire, in the same direction (from right to left), in such a manner 
that the two ends of ofle helix may terminate in the copper points 
G and the ends of the other helix in the points K Z. Two small 
horse-shoe magnets (not shown in Fig. 384, but shown in their 
proper places, in Fig. 385) are then fixed on proper supports, so that 


Fig. 386. 

./V jy 



they may each be placed near an end of the iron bar, FJ in a ver- 
tic^ plane just posterior to it, so that on depressing the end F, of the 
bar, it may be opposite one pole (say the S.) of one magnet, and 
consequently the end J^, will be opposite the other pole of the 
second magnet. On elevating the end the contrary will of course 
take place, and for this purpose, it is hardly necessary, to say that the 
similar poles of the magnet should be in the same direction. 

(1025) From this description it is evident that*on connecting the 
cup of mercury in A or J5, with the 2 plates of a single voltaic 
battery, the bar E jPwill become a temporary magnet, if the ends 
of either helix are allowed to dip hijbhe mercury; and if connexion 
with the battery be properly made, the ends or poles of the tem¬ 
porary magnet will be repelled by the poles of the permanent magnet, 
to which they are opposed; the bar will consequently move, and so 
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eauBe tbe immersion of the ends of the second helix in the other 
Clips of mercury; repulsion will again: occur, and so on; about 
800 oscillations of the iron bar can thus be obtained in a minute. 

The coil is thus arranged: on- a reel, with a hollow axis, 3 
inches in length, are wound about 80 feet of copper lyire, ihfth 
of an inch in diameter, covered with cotton thread for the purpose of 
insulation, the two ends being connected withjp^ 385), so that 
by means , of the binding screws communication may be made by 
wires with the contact-breaker and battery; this is the primary coil; 
over it a second insulated copper wire, Voth of an inch in 
diameter, and about , 1,500 feet in length, is wound, and the two ends 
are connected with s a, furnished with binding screws, for forming 
connexion with wires, for communicating the shock, Ac. 

(1026) The connexion with the battery is best made in the way 
shown in Fig. 384, in which J2 represents a section of the reel, S an 
end of the short helix connected with the mercury cup in JB, Z the 
other end of the short helix connected with one plate of the battery, 
whilst the wire O connects the other cup of mercury in H with the 
other plate of the voltaic couple. When this is properly arranged, a 
seri^ of induced currents may be obtained from t s, the extremities 
of t^e long* helix, capable not only of communicating a series of 
intense shocks, but of exerting powerful electrolytic action; and 
when a bundle of soft iron wires is inserted in the hollow axis of the 
reel i, (Fig. 886), the dynamic power of the coil is considerably 
increased. In this ease, indeed, the sparks produced when the ends 
of the helices round the iron bar jP, leave the mercury, are very 
brilliant, accompanied by a loud snapping noise and a vivid 
combustion of mercury, clouds of the oxide of that metal being 
copiously evolved. 

(1027) If the ends P iJ', of the long and thin coil are furnished 
with platinum points, and immersed in water acidulated with 
sulphuric acid, rapid electrolytic action ensues, torrents of minute 
bubbles of oxygen and hydrogen gases being evolved. If, instead of 
water, the points are pressed on paper moistened with iodide of 
pbtassium, electrolytic action ensues, iodine and oxide of potassium 
being separated. Solutions of neutral salts, such as sulphate of 
potash and sodaf chloride of potassium, sodium, antimony, and 
copper, ^ also rapidly decomposed. In these experiments, as Dr. 
Bird romarks, it will be found that the great majority of the electro¬ 
positive elements (for example) appear constantly at one termination 
of 4^e coil, eaterii par^usj bi#not all, for it must not be fprgotten 
that on making, as well as breaking contact with the electromotor, an 
induced cigcTent .jtakes place in the long coil, though of £ur weaker 

8. A 2 
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intensity than the latter, to which it is opposed in direction, and 
consequently in electrolytic effects. 

(1028) If the brass conducting tubes d (Hg. 886), are gratq>ed, 
even with the unmoistened hands, the intensity of the rapid 
succession of shocks will be found intolerabre, even when the battery 
used consists but of two plates, presenting 4 or 5 square inches of 
surface; and with pairs of half an inch, the shocks obtained, when 
contact is rapidly broken (which in this case, is best done by a 
rotating magnet, motion being *«IBpmunicated by the fingers), are 
ve^Hsjl^able. 

Wher^ite wires at the end of the conducting tubes, d S are made 
to touch, small bright sparks are produced; and if, while the oscilla* 
ting bar of the contact-breaker is vibrating rapidly, a large pair of 
plates being employed, a piece of well-burnt charcoal is fixed on one 
of the terminations, and the other drawn lightly over it, a rapid 
succession of brilliant sparks is obtained. These sparks depend 
entirely upon the induced currents, as the fine coil has no connexion 
with the battery. For the exhibition of this, as well as of the 
electric light of an energetic arrangement, pencils of tliat kind of 
artificial graphite found lining the interior of the iron cylinders 
used for the distillation of coal in gas manufactories are very for 
superior to box-wood, or indeed to any other form of charcoal. 

By connecting the ends of the primary coil of this arrangement 
with the quantity inductor of the magncto-electrical paachine, 
powerful shocks and strong electrolytic effects are obtained; the 
spring must rub on thq double break, which in this experiment 
performs the same office as the contact-breaker; the coil, which, ns 
Pig 386. we have seen, is, when revolving before the 

magnets a powrerful source of Electricity, 
supplying the place of the voltaic couple. 

(1029) There^ are several other fiirms of 
the elcctro-magnetic coil machine, and many 
other modes of breaking batteiyr-contact 
with the primary coil. Fig. 886 ui a very 
elegant arrangement; the ]^^ary coU con¬ 
sists of about 35 feet of insulated copper 
wire (No. 12), and the secondary of 1,400 
feet of silk-covered copper wire (No. 20), 
battery-contact is broken and renewedl&y the 
rotation of the soft iron bar A, which, mounted 
between two brass pillars, is situated immadi- 
ately oyer the flUls of the coil, in which is 
placed a bundle of iron wj^es; eli^rical 
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current from the battery passes through the pillar d, and the axis 
carrying the iron bar; and contact is broken and renewed by the 
point i dipping,'as A revolves, into, and out of, the mercury contained 
in the brass cup y, mounted on the brass pillar a, through which 
the circuit is completed; communication with the voltaic battery is 
made through one pair of the binding screws on the base of the 
instrument; and the shocks, electrolytical effects, &c., are obtained 
from wires .attached to the other pair. * 

• (1030) Fig. 387 represents another form of the instrument which 
possesses this advantage over |■'...j|Ast, viz., that it do eftjjio WiliP^^rQ 
mercury. The curreut from the battery passes from the 
p, up the wire a, which terminates in a small disc of iron, arranged 
immediately over the bundle of 
iron w'ires in the axis of the coil, 
from which however it is pre¬ 
vented from coming immediately 
into contact, when tho machine 
is not in action, by the horizontal 
spring by which it is connected 
with tho wire a. The binding 
screw c, is connected w ith a w ire, 
the top of which is seen in the 
figure rising above tlie coil. On tho top of this wrire is a horizontal 
>«trip of metal tipped with platinum, and with this, by the action of 
the spring, the disc of iron is kept in contact; now, w hen connexion 
is made with the battery through the wires p and c, the central core 
of iron wires becomes magnetized, and consequently attracts the disc 
of iron, thus breaking battcry-coulact; the current being shut off, the 
disc of iron is again raised by the spring, and thus contact is broken 
and renewed with amazing rapidity. The secondary effects are 
obtained from the handles attached to p c. For medical purposes, 
this is decidedly the best arrangement of Fig. 388. 

the coil machine, as it is more compact than 
any o^hjl^r, and dispenses with the use of 
mercury. 

(i031) la “Fig. 388 is a representation 
of'the Eev. F, Lockey’s electro>magnetic 
coil machine, to which is attached an ap* 
paratus for producing luminous galvanic 
rings. The contact-breaker is the curved 
^ling C, which is carried rapidly round 
by the multiplying whUH and handle 
striking Iq its course against the notches 



Fig. 387. 
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* in the interior of the metallic circle h. This circle must have an odd 
number of teeth or notches, in order that the, ends of the S shaped 
spring may produce the spark at opposite parts of the ring; when 
there are 25 or 35 breaks, the resulting ring of sparks is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

The diameter of the ring a h may be about 5 inches; rings a foot.. 
in diameter produce very brilliant'effects; they may be made of 
different metal^ ax^ if corresponding springs be used, there will be a 
different b'ght for each. The rings are secumd in the circular rabbet 
of t^ ^uare piece of wood, A, by small turn buttons; one end of 
the primary coil is in communication with the ring, the other is in 
connexion trith the binding screw e, where one of the battery wires 
is to be fixed. The spring c has metallic communication with the 
other pole of the battery by means of its metallic socket, to which a 
wire is soldered and brought down to another connecting piece 
symmetrical with e, but not visible in the figure; a small portion of 
this wdre is seen at g; f f are the usual connecting pieces for 
administering the shock. 

(1032) The Scintillating circle, Fig. 389, is another of 
Mr. Lockey’s instruments. Seven or any other uneven 
number of fine files are procured, such as are used in 
certain engravers’ work; they are of a flat and circulai' 
form, about Sths of an inch in diameter; they are 
arranged and fixed upon an immovable disc a; each is 
in metallic contact with the other, and the whole with 
the terminal wire of the battery, a powerful coil being 
interposed. In the centre of the disc is the brass axis 
h, carrying a small pulley, to which rapid rotation can 
be communicated by the multiplying wheel e. This 
pulley carries the steel wire d, e, pointed at its extremities, and bent 
at such angles as lightly to drag over the faces of the files in rotation. 
The wire is removable at pleasure to admit of its adjustment or 
’Replacement. The central axis has a wire leading to the other 
terminal of the battery. On putting the apparatus in action, contact 
is made and broken alternately at nearly opposite diameters of the 
disc. The effect to the eye is a continuous circle of radiant and 
splendid scintillations. This is perhaps one of the most. delicately 
beautifid of electrical experiments. The effect is much improved if 
instead of separate pieces of steel inserted in the brass ring, the 
whole circle is formed of steel, either cleaned off with a fine file a^d 
left purposely unpolished, or, better still, formed into a oontinuous 
and fine file over its whole surface. ‘ % 

(1033) The Water Regulator, Fig. 390, also c(^triTed by Mr. 


Fig. 389. 
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Lockey, is a useful piece of apparatus for the Fig- 390. 
purpose of modifying^t/he physiological effects of 
the galvanic shock obtained by the medium of the 
self-acting coil or other source of power. The 
most powerful shock can by this regulator be 
readily reduced to one in the mildest form. In the 
medical administration of galvanic Electricity, this 
is a point of some importance, as obviating the 
necessity of any adjustment of the size of the 
battery, the depth to which its plates are immersed, 

Ac.; A is a glass tube about 6 inches in length, 
capped at each extremity; this tube rests upon, 
but is not fastened to, the base as it may some¬ 
times be desirable to attach the regulator directly to 
the connector of the coil, by the wire^^ The fixed copper wire e a 'f 
bent to a right angle at a, passes out close to the bottom of the cap, 
and is fastened by the screw coiyiector/. This part is not quite 
correctly represented in the figure. The base g should be so shaped 
that the whole of the connector be on a level with the bottom of the 
cap a g. The copper connecting wire ch A passes through a stuffing- 
box in the centre of the upper cap A (which unscrews in order to 
introduce any convenient quantity of water). The apparatus is 
interposed in the circuit between one of the extremities of the coil 
and the person about to receive the shock; and, according as the 
points of the wire d and e are approximated to, or separated from 
one another, will be the strength or the gentleness of the shock. 

(1034) In Fig. 391, we have an engraving of a very powerful ar¬ 
rangement of the electro-magnetic coiFmachine, made, and presented 
to the author, by Mr. W. T. Henley, A, a series of U-shaped bars 
of soft iron, bolted down to a base board, and wound with 4 coils 
of No. 14 covered copper wire to within an inch from either 
extremity; over this are wound 1,000 yards of No. 34 covered 
wire in one continuous length. B, the revolving armature which 
rotates between the poles of the magnet fixed on an axis, the 
low'er end resting on a hard steel cap, the upper kept in its 
position by a screw passing through a flat piece of metal mounted 
on 2 brass columns. O, the apparatus for breaking contact, con¬ 
sisting of a small lever a, suspended on a pillar, one end dipping 
into a mercury cup i, and the other end provided with a friction 
roller, running on an undulating wheel c, the prominent part of 
which, raising the end of the lever, dips the other end into the 
mercury, a spring d, raising it out when the roller falls on the lower 
parts of the wheel. A break-piece formed of ivory and brass may be 
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' Bubfitituted for this, but tbe oxide of the metal formed by the spark 
is such an imperfect conductor, that 8 cells h^p no more effe<di than 
1 with the mercury. D E are the binding screws for forming con¬ 
nexion with the battery; the op¬ 
posite screws are the ends of the 
secondary coil. On the same side 
of the base with the last (not seen 
in the wood-cut), is an iroiy knob, 
which being turned, connects the 
ends of tbe secondary coil, either 
to diminish the primary spark, as 
the armature will then rotate for 
hours without burning the mercuiy, 
or to prevent the operator from re¬ 
ceiving an unpleasant shock while ad¬ 
justing the instrument. The ends of 
the thick wire are passed through the 
base, those from one pole soldered to 
E, those from the other to the mer¬ 
cury cup; the pillar C, and binding 
screw D, are connected together. 
This machine works very well with 
1 or 2 cells of Smee’s battery; 
and with an intensity series of 8, 
the secondary current is exceed- 
ingly powerful, the spark passing ^th of an inch through air; 
with a battery of 10 of Sturgeon’s cast iron pots, the spark from the 
secondary coil passes ith of aifinch through air, and brilliantly defla¬ 
grates gold and silver leaf; the shock would be far too powerful to 
be taken through the body, for when oifly two fingers are included in 
the circuit, it is sufficiently intense to be felt at tbe shoulders. With 
such a battery power the sparks from the primary coil are brilliant in 
the extreme; and from the ease with which the ends of the secondary 
coil are united and disunited, viz., by merely turning the ivory knob, 
the instrument is admirably adapted for demonstrating at the lecture 
table the induction and reaction of electrical currents; when the 
ends of the secondary, are disunited, the sparks from the primary are 
large and brilliant; when united, they are small and faint* 

* Ba(kboffiier and Sturgeon appear to have first noticed that a bundle of iron 
wires insulated by a coating of varnish, and introduced into the b-tih of the 
primary coil, give a more powerful induced current than a massive bar of iron. 
Magnus and Dove (Pescbel’s Elements of Physics, vol. iii., p. 237) tried to ascertain 
the cause of this increased effect. They found that when the wires were enclosed 
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(1035) The electro-magnetic coil machine is from its conyenience 
and portability admirably adapted for the medical administration of 
Electricity, and numerous are the forms which it has received for this 
purpose. Fig. 392 shows Messrs. JKnight’s arrangement, which they 


Fig. 892. 



thus describe: Bound a hollow cylinder of wood a considerable 
length of stout copper wire, covered with cotton thread for the pur- 

in a met^ case, the force of the current was the same as if it had been sent 
through solid iron. But when the tube was slit, or when the wires were not 
enclosed at all, the efiBcieucy of the current was greatly heightened. Dove found 
on prosecuting his imiuiries still further, that two perfectly equal induction spurals 
provided with dififbrent bars or seta of wires, even if they deflected the needle of 
a galvanometer equally, gave shocks of unequal intensities; he therefore inferred 
that the increased physiological effects depend partly on the internal structure of 
the iron, partly on the discontinuity of the mass, and that the greater effect is 
owing to the more rapid suspension of the current caused by this discontinuity. 
The greater intensity of the shock os#Bfd by rapidly establishing and breaking 
the oontaMit of the battery admits of a similar explanation. 
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pose of insulation, is wound. The two ends of this coil are metal> 
lically connected with the binding screws F F on the base board of 
the apparatus (one of these is not seen in the cut) ; over this coil a 
veiy considerable length of much Jdner copper wire, also insulated, is 
wound. The two ends of this second coil are metallically connected 
with the binding screws S S. The coil of thick wire is the primary: 
through it the current from the battery circulates, to which it is con¬ 
nected by means of two stout copper wires, one proceeding from the 
silver and the other from the zinc element, 2 ends of the wires 
being inserted respectively into the binding screws of the batteiy, 
and those representing the ends of the primary coil F F. The coil 
of thin wire, termed the secondary, is destined to communicate to the 
patient the Electricity which is developed in it by induction every 
time contact betnreen the primary coil and battery is broken and 
renewed. The breakin’g and renewing of the battery contact is 
effected by a little electro-magnet with a vibrating armature, placed on 
the stage of the apparatus, through wrhich, by a suitable contrivance, 
the current from the battery is caused to pass at very short intervals. 
The vibrating motion of the armature throws on and cuts off the 
electric current from the coil, and a rapid series of shocks may thus 
be communicated to a patient, being directed through any part of his 
body, by means of the sponge directors shown in the figure. The 
wires to which the sponges are attached pass through tubes of glass 
which, while they serve as handles for the operator, prevent at the 
same time the shocks from passing through his own body. The 
inductive effects of the coil, or, in other words, the power of the 
shock, is increased or diminished, by introducing into, or withdrawing 
the bundle of soft iron wires from, the axis of the wooden cylinder. 
The apparatus is packed in .a convenient mahogany box, in which it 
is worked, but from which it is renftved in the figure in order to 
show its construction. 

(1036) Fig. 394 represents the author’s arrangement of the Medico- 
Mlectro-Dynamic Coil Machine, which is constructed with the object 
of regulating to the greatest nicety, not only the strength, but also 
the frequency in the direction of the shocks. It consists of a coil of 
about 100 yards of covered copper wire wound on a hollow core of 
wood, in the axis of which a bundle of iron wires may be inserted, so 
as to combine the effects of magneto- with those of ao/^a-electric 
induction. The coil is covered with black leather or velvet, and is 
fixed by screws to the base board of a platform, on the upper table 
of which stands a piece of clock-work apparatus, destined to give 
revolving motion to if brass disc, provided with platinum teeth or 
cogs, as seen in the figure. This clock-work is in metallic connexion 
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With o^e of the ^les of the battery, which consists of two cells on 
Mr. Smee’s plan; the other pole of the battery is metallically united 
through the coil with a small brass stage, to which is adapted a piece 
of steel spring tipped with platinum, and which is so arranged as to 
come into contact with each tooth or cog of the disc during its rota* 
tion; by means of a screw, the degree of force with which it presses 
on the cogs is readily ac^'usted. 

The manner in which this machine acts will be clearly understood 
by reference to the general principles of voUa-inductric action. When 
the battery circuit is completed through the coil, and contact esta¬ 
blished between one of the cogs of the disc and the steel spring, the 
current traverses the coil, and no sensible spark, or only a very feeble 
one, is perceived; but the moment the spring leaves the cog, and on 
the consequent return of the wire to its natural state, a rejlex tcaoe 
of Electricity, moving in a contrary direction to that of the battery 
current, is generated, and a bright spark is produced. Now this 
bright spark is not occasioned by any direct action of the battery, as 
Paraday has shown,* but by a force exerted in the wire of eommu- 
nication, that is, in the coil; and if 2 wires, connected respectively with 
either extremity of the coil, be brought almost into contact, at the 
very moment tliat contact with the battery is broken, the spark will 
appear at the interval between them, while that at the disc will be 
very feeble; so also, if a fine platinum wire be interposed between 
the two cross wdres, it will remain unaffected as long as the spring 
and the disc are in contact, but the moment the former leaves one* 
of the teeth of the latter, the platinum wire either fuses or becomes 
red-hot. 

The sptirk which passes between the cross wires is one of great 
intensity, and if the body be interposed, a shock, more or less violent 
according to the size of the cell, is experienced; if a bundle of iron 
wires be thrust into the axis of the coil, it becomes insupportable. 
That this induced current does really move in a direction contrary to 
that of the battery current, may be proved both by the galvanometer 
and by chemical decomposition. If a galvanometer of no great 
delicacy be interposed between the cross wires, it will show a cur¬ 
rent in the direction of the battery current, as long as the spring 
remains in contact with the disc, a portion of the Electricity excited 
by the battery passing through the wire of the galvanometer; but 
if the needle of the instrument be forced back by pins applied upon 
opposite sides (rf its two extremities, so as to retain it ia^its natural 
position, when uninfluenced by a current, and if then the spring be 
caused to Jl^ave the tooth of the wheel with wiBich it is in contact, 

, • See bis Experimental Reaearohes, par. 1,078, et asq. 
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the needle ^11 immediatelj be strongly’ deflected in an opposite 
direction, showing evidently that the induced current follows a 
course contrary to that of the battery. Agaia, if two platinum discs 
be covered with bibulous paper, moistened with iodide of potassium, 
and attached respectively to the ends of the two cross wires, a feeble 
evolution of iodine is sometimes, though rarely, obtained during the 
maintenance of contact, but the moment the apring leaves the cog 
the salt is decomposed in such a manner as to show the passage of 
a current in the reverse direction to that of the battery. 

From these facts it will be seen at once that we have in this 
arrangement of the coil a ready method of administering to a patient, 
either direct or inverse shocks at pleasure. In the front of the lovt er 
platform in the figure, and between the two supports of the upper 
stage, will be seen a smal) water regulator. This is interposed in 
the circuit of the coil, and by raising or depressing the upper wire, 
which is done in the most gradual manner by making it a screw, the 
intensity of the shocks may be modified to any required degree, and 
such perfect command does this simple arrangement give us over the 
power of the induced ^hock, that we are enabled by means of it to 
apply this form of Electricity to so delicato an organ as the eye, or 
to administer shocks sufiiciently severe to bring a stout man to his 
knees. The method of connecting the water regulator with the coil 
will be understood by the slightest reference to the figure. The 
dock work is so contrived as to give the disc one revolution per 
•minute. Several of these discs are provided each with a dificront 
number of cogs, and we have thus a convenient method of regulating 
the frequency of the shocks. The binding screws are marked respec' 
tively A and B, A representing the positive and B the negative pole 
of the battery; at the moment of making contact, and during the 
time the current is circulating, not the slightest shock is experienced; 
but the instant the spring slips over one of the teeth of the disc, the 
shock passes from B to A. If, then, we wish to administer direct 
shocks to a paralytic limb, say Fig. 893. 

the leg, we apply a sponge di> 
rector or saddle, moistened 
with salt water, and connected 
with B to the hip, a metallic 
plate in connexion with A 
being placed in a basin of *%ajit water, and the foot of the patient 
laid upon ij^on the other band, we wish to apply inverse shocks, 
we merely reverse th^j^position of the conductors. 

(1038) Mvhmkoiff's Induction Apparatus. —In the year 1842, 
MM. Masson and Bregnet constructed a coil with which they 
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Fig. 394. 



obtained a spark between the terminals of the secondary coil in 
vacuoy also ignited platinum wire; but from the imperfect way ^ 

in which the wire was insulated, they could not obtain a sensible 
spark in free mr, though they succeeded in charging a condenser. 
About the same time, Mr. Hearder, of Plymouth, constructed a 
powerful arrangement of primary aiid^^econdary wires under the 
form of a medical instrument for which, in Sep^pjnber, 1846, he 
received the silver tnedal of the Bdyal Polytichnio Society of Corn¬ 
wall. With this apparatus surprising electrical effects were produced; 
ttrong sparks were obtained in air^ Leyden jars were charged, and 
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a striking distance obtained of seyeral inches through rarifled air. 
In 1851, M. Buhmkorff, of Paris, brought the induction coil to a far 
greater degree of perfection than it had hitherto attained, bj pajing 
the greatest possible attention to the insulation of the‘’Becondary wirb, 
'which after being covered 'with silk, was surrounded with a layer of 
gum lac, and the ends attached to glass columns fixed on the base 
board of the instrument; he likewise increased considerably the 
length of the coil, diminishing at the same time its thickness, having 
found experimentally that the inductive effects of the apparatus are 
increased in proportion as the number of the spirals is augmented. 
As thus constructed, the instrument exhibited extraordinary effects: 
brilliant sparks were not only obtained at the points of disjunction, 
but also between the wire and a conducting body in communication 
with the earth, whilst in vacuo a brilliant and continuous stream of 
stratified light was produced. By interposing in the circuit of the 
primary or inducing wire a single condenser, as recommended by 
Fizeau, a further augmentation of power was obtained; the sparks 
in free air were increased to nearly 3ths of an inch in length, and 
were accompanied by a snapping noise, wliile the power of tho 
shocks was exalted to such a degree as to be excruciating and even 
dangerous.* 

(1038) The induction apparatus as at present constructed by M. 
Buhmkorff is shown in Fig. 395. Tlie bobbin is arranged horizon- 


Fig. 396. 



^ tally ; the core is of thin cardbdard, and the ends are either of glass 
or of well varnished wood. The primary coil is a well insulated wire 
of about '078 inch in diameter; the secondary is a fine thin wire, 
the No. 86 of commerce. The extremities of the latter pass through 
tubes of glass at the end o^the%obbin, if the ends are made of wood, 
but simply thrd^gh boles drilled in them, if they are of glass. In 

* It is stated by Du llonoel {Notice mr VAppanil d?JndvAion SUctrigw de 
RvlmhoTf), that M. Quet wu so violently affected by iaoautiously exposing him¬ 
self to a diode from the coil, that he was obliged to keep his bed for some time. 
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the figure the extremities of the thick coil are attached to the columns I 
O, while the ends of the fine wire are inserted in tjie brass caps B C, 
insulated on glass columns. The wires leading from the voltaiQ 
battery are attached to the screws A A on either dde of the commu¬ 
tator K, L. Fig. Pig. 396. 

996. It is com¬ 
posed of a cylinder 
of ivory support¬ 
ed between 2 
copper uprights. 

On this cylinder 
are fixed by 
screws of un¬ 
equal size, 2 
metallic plates 
A C B D made lightly convex. The largest screws A and B, passing 
through the ivory, are inserted into the brass cylinders O and E; the 
smaller screws C D, are merely sunk in the ivory; the copper uprights 
are in communication with the plates M and O, of the inducing 
circuits. On turning the button P, suppose the plate B D to be 
brought into contact with the .spring E, in communication with the 
positive pole of the pile, the current wall proceed in the direction of 
the arrows, entering the cylinder E along B, descending E I, and 
traversing the coil through M, will re-enter the commutator through 
O, and rising up H, into the cylinder O, will proce^ through the 
screw A, completing the circuit by A C, in communication with the 
negative pole. If, on the other hand, the plate B D, touch the spring 
in communication with the negative pole, it is easy to see that the 
direction of the current through the coil must be reversed. 

The interrupting apparatus is shown in Fig. 397. M is the fasci- 

Fig. 397. 




cuius of iron idres in the axis of th#coil, the ends being surrounded 
by a hoop of polished iron; E D is a lever terminated by a plate of 
iron D, called the hammer ; A B is a spring terminated by a massive 
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piece of copper B, called the amsil. The screw A is connected with 
one of the metallic strips which conrej the current to the primary 
xoil. The en|jis B and F, of the hammer and anvil are tipped with 
finely polished platinum. The end of the lever E D, drops into' a 
slit in the upper end of the column G I; one end of the primary, 
coil enters the column at H. The operation of this interrupter is 
sufficiently obvious: as long as the anvil and hammer remain in contact 
the current is closed, but under the influence of this 'current the 
fasciculus of iron wires becomes magnetic, and the iron head of the 
hammer is attracted, the current is thus interrupted, but at the same 
moment the iron wires lose their Magnetism, and the hammer again 
&lls on the bead of the anvil; this act restores contact, the hammer 
is again attracted by the remaguctized iron, and thus the current is 
interrupted and renewed with a rapidity the greater as the distance 
between the hammer and anvil is less. 

The Condenser .—This invention of M. Fizeau has been adapted 
to his coil with great eflect by M. Buhmkorfi' It consists of 2 
sheets of tin foil pasted on either side of a band of varnished silk, 
about 12 feet long, and folded between 2 other bands of the same 
silk, the whole being introduced into the interior of the wooden 
frame of the instrument. The coatings of this condenser are in 
contact with G H (Fig. 395), where they receive the extra current. 
The function of the condenser is not very clearly understood ; accord¬ 
ing to Fizeau, it condenses and destroys by a static eflect the Elec¬ 
tricity" of tension or induction which gives rise to the extra current 
in the induction wire, and which reacts on the induced current in 
the secondary wire, in a direction, contrary to that of the voltaic 
current. When the condenser is interposed the interruption spark, 
is seen .to dimmish in intensity, that of the induced current on the 
other hand is greatly increased. According to Faraday the action of 
the condenser is to diminish the intensity of the inducing current at 
the moment when it would otherwise produce -inconvenient results. 
At the first moment of the birth of a current in the wire, lai&ral 
induction is brought about at the expense of the direct induction in 
the body of the wire, but as soon as the former has attained its 
maximum, then the latter (that of the wire) becomes proportional to 
the intensity of the pile. Thus on connecting the two coatings of 
a Leyden phial by a long insulated wire, and presenting near . 
the points of its attachmenisr to the armatures, the two gids of 
another wire, so near, that the resistance of the air shall be less than 
that of the wire, a great part il'the discharge will ^dee place across 
the air; but if the wire be in-contact with one of the coatings of a 
condenser, then no spark wiU be perceived between the* points; and 
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it ia for a similar reason that the spark in the interrupter, in Buhm- 
korff’s apparatus is sensibly enfeebled. Faraday does not explain the 
function attributable to this condensation; he says, that it 
diminishes the intensity of the inducing current at the moment 
when it would otherwise produce wasteful results. It does not 
however, appear in what way this is rendered profitable, in the 
ci-eation of an induced current, possibly by slackening the rapidity 
of the parage of Electricity, thereby giving the iron core a more 
energetic degree of Magnetism. 

(1039) According to Poggendorff’s view {Pogg. Ann., vol. xciv. 
p. 2), the function of the condenser is to draw aw'ay the Electricity of 
tension, which when the battery current is interrupted, accumulates 
nt the two ends of the inducing coil, where it would otherwise be 
retained by the resistance of the air reacting on the fluid set in 
motion in the thin wire, and so diminishing its intensity. The same 
► resiilt is obtained by uniting the hammer and anvil by a long thin 
wire. The condenser does not increase the quantity of Electricity 
set in motion in the secondary wire, as may^ be proved by the galva¬ 
nometer, but it does increase vastly the physiological effects. In 
general, it increases the energy of the apparatus, whenever there is 
a great resistance set up between the poles; hence the great power it 
gives to the sparks in free air; while in vacuo, where the resistance 
is small its influence is not seen. For the condenser to continue to 
art, it must be discharged before every interruption of the current, 
and this takes place in the form of a visible spark. The hammer then 
gives a dfuble series of sparks, which though they cannot be sepa¬ 
rated by the eye, owing to their quick succession, are nevertheless 
distinguishable in character. The spark, on breaking contact, is 
always weakened by the condenser, and the degree in which it is so 
weakened, may be considered as a measure of the condenser’s action. 
These interruption sparks, as well as the discharge sparks, attack the 
hammer strongly; there is a transfer of platinum from the more 
highly heated negative to the positive pole, and if the negative or 
zinc end of the battery be connected with the hammer; and. the 
positive or platinum end with the anvil, the first only will wear away, 
and on the plate of the latter there will be a deposit of pure platinum. 
Instead of a long strip of coated silk, Halske employs as a condenser 
a single covered sheet of mica, about the octavo size, which he finds 
to act nearly as well. Foggeudorff uses thin waxed paper, covered 
with a solution of shell-lac, and he found, that a condenser of this 
Bubstahee, or of gutta pcrcha, was^ as effective, or nearly so with 
respect to the length of the induction spark, when it contained on 
each side 4, or 9, or 16 square inches, and that it was nearly as effec- 
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tive as the long oiled silk of Eizeau. The sole advantage, according 
to this eminent physicist which the great condensers possessed over 
Jthe small on^ was that the former gave less noisy sparks than the 
latter, and that the sparks followed one another more quickly. His 
experiments were, however, made with the current from one or from 
two pairs of Grove’s battery; with larger batteries the relations 
between the actions of the different condensers would be different. 
The small condensers do not act well when the primary wire is 
lengthened; in fact, they then become almost useless. With a primary 
wire ^ of a millimetre thick and 1,000 feet long, the condenser of 
1 square inch surface was found to be without effect. Again, the 
action of the condensers depends essentially on the induction coUs: 
when instead of using a very thin induction wire 10,000 feet long, 
Poggendorff used one of thicker wire, and 2,400 feet long, the small 
condensers actually weakened the sparks between the ends of the 
wii'e; on the contrary, the oiled silk large condensers still retaineds 
their energy of action, and it was clearly perceptible that the con¬ 
denser 8 feet long was superior to that 2 feet long. It appears, 
therefore, that the more intense and energetic the inner induction or 
extra current is made, the greater the condenser must be, to obtain 
the most energetic development of sparks. A most extraordinary 
fact was discovered by Poggendorff during these researches, viz., 
that by making the contact breaker act in a partial vacuum, the 
condenser may be dispensed with, the sparks from the induction coil 
being quite as strong, indeed in some cases stronger, and the lumi¬ 
nous phenomena in the electric egg, quite as well developed without 
the condenser as with it. Poggendorff thinks that the cause of the 
action of the hammer in vacuo, is of the same nature with that of 
the condenser. 

(1040) M. Poggendorff (AnwaZen, vol. xciv., p. 2, and PAtZ. Jfay., 
185o) divides the coil into several parts, the ends of the wire being 
made to run out at opposite extremities. If the layers extend with¬ 
out interruption from one end of the coU to the other, the tension of 
the Electricity, must increase from the middle towards each extre¬ 
mity, and the lateral passage of sparks is thereby much facilitated. 
Instead of covering the silked wire with a ^solution of shell-lac in 
alcohol, Poggendorff recommends a mixture of wax and oil, or 
paraffine. He coils the wire round a glass cylinder, at the extremities 
of which are rings of gutta percha; he then covers it well with wax 
and binds it to its wooden stand with strong rings of gutta percha. 
This primary wire is 1 millimetre (*039 inch) thick, each of its halves 
being 100 feet (French) long.* The secondary or induction coil in 
* 1 Paris foot 12 789 English inohos. 
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one of his instruments is 10,000 feet (Parisian) long, and makes 
16,000 windings in 8 parts, each of which contains 33 layers. The 
diameter of the wire is O'15 millimetre; the coils ase 5f Parisian* 
inches long, their internal diameter I j- inch, and external diameter 
2| inches. The induction wire of another coil is 2,400 feet long, 
each of its parts containing 19 layers; diameter of the wire 0'25 
millimdtre. Notwithstanding the insulation, internal sparks passed; 
the phenomena of sparks and tension are described as having been at 
first wonderful, but after a quarter of an hour, the action decreased 
considerably. At first with two pairs of Grove’s, a spark could be 
obtained at a distance of 12 millimetres, but afbervrards it sunk down 
to 9'5. It is wrong, therefore, to strain the coil too much, when the 
current is broken so as to obtain sparks in air, because the Electricity ’ 
then possesses great tension. When used to take sparks in a partial 
vacuum, great insulation is not necessary, the tension of the Electri¬ 
city being much less ; and as soon as the resistance of the partial 
vacuum is small in comparison to that of the induction wire, an 
increase in the length of the w'ire does not add anything to the bril¬ 
liancy of the phenomena. For obtaining sparks in air, and for other 
phenomena of tension, the most perfect insulation is required, and 
the thicker the insulating medium the better. 

Poggendorff recommends. 1°. That the wire be not less than { 
of a millimetre in diameter. 2^. That it be covered with very thick 
silk. 3°. That the insulating medium be liquid, such os rectified oil 
of turpentine. 4°. That the coil, instead of being cylindrical, should 
have a solenoid or spindle shape, because the inducing coil and the 
soft iron core are most effective in the middle. The soft iron cores 
he uses are composed of a bundle of wires 0 45 millimetres in diame¬ 
ter ; they are heated to redness, cut into pieces of convenient length, 
bound in a bundle with silk thread, and put into a paper covering. A 
core 6 inches long and 13 ounces in weight, contains 4,200 wires ; but 
it was' found that a hollow core of wdre, containing an empty cylin¬ 
drical space I of an inch in diameter, was quite as effective as a 
solid one, nor was the action of the coil increased -when a massive 
bar of soft iron was introduced into the hollow axis. Under other¬ 
wise equql circumstances, the inducing action* of a current, just 
as its magnetic action, is a product of the intensity and length. 
Hence a short thick wire and great intensity of current may some¬ 
times be advantageously replaced by a long thin wire and small 
intensity of current. 

(1041) Phenomena of the Induced Current. 1°. The Sparh in Air 
"—Taken between two wires of sufficient thickness, it appears under 
the form of a bundle of 3 or 4 darts of fire, more or less curved, and 
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passing between different parte of tbe MTieophoret ; between lai^r 
surfaces the sparks pass at longer intervals, but with greater noise 
•and energy. »When tbe interruptions of the primary are slow, the 
sparks are longer than when they are rapid, lime being required for 
the development of induction. If two ainc wires be used as rhed* 
phores and brought within striking distance of each other, the nega¬ 
tive pole only will become red hot and bum, so that this property 
may be taken advantage of to determine the direction of the induced 
current in the ^ce of a galvanometer. It must here be observed 
that although when the poles of the induction coil are connected by 
a metallic wire, or by a good conducting liquid, there are two alternate 
currents moving in opposite directions, according to the well known 
principles developed by Faraday {Ex. Research., x., Ac.). Yet, when 
the poles are separated by a thin stratum of air, one only of the two 
induction currents acts, that namely due to the breaking of the 
galvanic current \ the other, that produced by closing the current is 
stopped off from the secondary wire, being expended in the primary 
wire itself. The secondary wire gives then a series of intermitting 
currents, all of which have a common direction; it has, in fact, Jixed 
poles, and chemical decompositions are obtained in accordance with 
the voltaic law. 

As a proof of the difference of electrical tension in the two poles, 
sparks may be drawn from the exterior end of the helix, but not from 
the interior ; but by connecting two coils properly together, a current 
having poles of equal tension may be obtained. 

(1042) By attentively watching the spark in the dark, it is seen 
to be Burroimded with a sort of yellow-green atmosphere of greater 
or less thickness, according to the force of the pile. It is generally 
of an ovoid form, and seems to be collected principally round the 
negative pole. It is probably due to the high temperature imparting 
a luminosity to the circumambient air. A curious appearance is pre¬ 
sented when a steady current of air is propelled from the lungs or 
from a bellows upon the spark taken between two metallic \rires, the 
luminous atmosphere becomes expanded into a large mass of irregular 
violet-coloured flame, surrounded by bundles of rays, the spark itself 
not appearing to undergo any variation. The influence of heated air 
in deviating the spark is well seen by bringing the rheophores in the 
vicinity of a candle; the spark takes a curved fenrm to get into the 
flame, though its passage is thereby lengthened; in the centre of the 
flame, it expands into a sphere of white light. When tiie rheophores 
are of unequal size, the darts of fire spread out on the larger surface, 
especially if this be the negative, the luminous atmosphere thmi 
becoming conical. If the negative rheophore be terminated by a large 
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metal plate, the- surface of which is either dirty or covered with very 
fine powder, the positive being simply a wire, the spark spreads over 
the metal plate like a splash of water, or like the leaves of a tree, the, 
extension varying with the size of the plate. If the negative plate 
be polished, this appearance is 
not presented, the spark leaves 
on the plate the imprint of its 
passage {Grove's vjcperiment, 

(554), and round the striking 
lK)int a coloured ring is seen 
analogous to that produced by heat on a copper plate. 

In this ring, that surrounding the central point Fig. 399 . 
is bltte, round it is a diffused brown ring. If 
the negative rheophore be in contact with a surface 
of water, the spark ramifies like the root of a tree, 
and if a few drops of oil be poured on the water, 
the root-like ravs become terminated with white 
luminous globules, having the appearance of a tree 
loaded with fruit, Betw'een charcoal points the 
light is very brilliant, and when the poles are brought near, quite 
white, like those between the charcoal terminals of the voltaic battery. 
Cork rendered conducting by immersion in sulphuric acid, or leather 
moistened with acidulated water, gives a still more brilluint light— 
both the cork and the leather being carbonized and burnt. It is 
singular that these substances thus once rendered conducting by 
acid, retain their conducting power for a long time after the acid has 
evaporated. When one of the terminals is immersed in mercury, the 
spark is brilliantly white and diffused. 

(1043) If the coil be vigorously excited with 4, 6 , or 8 pairs of 
Grove's battery, and tlie spark passed through a glass tube by means 
of wires hermetically sealed into its sides, and the ends about iV of 
.an inch apart, red vapours are ibruted in from 10 minutes to | an 
hour, proving that the oxygen and nitrogen liave entered into chemical 
combination. Becquerel and Eremy have proposed this experiment 
as a test for nitrogen. In condensed air the spark is shorter and 
more collected, as is the case with ordinary Electricity. In rarefied 
air, on the contrary, the spark receives a wonderful development, but 
is less intense in light. In hydrogen the spark is feeble and veiy 
red; in carhonie acid it is vivid and white; in oxygen and nitrogen^ as 
in air, perhaps more brilliant in oxygen; in hydroehlorio acid gas^ it 
has a very characteristic blue tint. Ozone may bo produced by the 
induction spark, either directly or indirectly. In the former case 
the spark is taken between two wires sealed into a tube filled with pure 
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dry oxygen; the sparks must not be continuous, but must succeed 
one another slowly and gently; before sealing up the tube a strip of 
paper, covered with starch and iodide of potassium, is introduced—-it 
soon becomes blue (545). In the latter case the sparks must be made 
to stream over the outside of the tube. To succeed in these experi¬ 
ments, no foreign bodies must be present. 

(1044) 2°. The Induction SparJe in Liquids. —In all good con¬ 
ducting liquids, there is, of course, no spark; but in those liquids 
which conduct either imperfectly or not at all, short crackling sparks 
are obtained. In oil the sparks are greenish white, in alcohol they 
are red and crepitating; brilliant sparks are obtained in spirits of 
turpentine and in sulphuret of carlon. If some oil be poured on the 
surface of water in a glass vessel, and one of the rheophores, covered 
with gutta percha, introduced beneath the water, and the other 
immersed in the oil within striking distance, strong crepitating 
sparks are obtained and hydrogen gas is liberated, which burns on 
the surface of the liquid. Between a pair of Wollaston’s “ guarded” 
poles (211), a continuous light may be kept up in acidulated water, 
or in solution of sulphate of copper. 

(1045) In the year 1853, M. Masson (Prize Essay^ Haarlem) 
made a series of experiments by which he proves that a condenser 
may be charged by the induction coil machine. He placed the two 
poles of the coil in connexion with the coatings of the condenser, which 
coatings he at the same time connected with an insulated Lane’s dis¬ 
charger, the balls being iiV of an inch apart; he thus obtained a 
permanent discharge surpassing in intensity that of the direct dis¬ 
charge of the apparatus in a degree proportional to the size of the 
condenser and the number of the elements of the pile. Gkove and 
Gassiot have since repeated these experiments on a much larger 
scale (Phil. May., Jan., 1855), and with results of a singularly 
interesting character. When a pint Leyden phial was interposed 
between the terminals of the secondary coil, the exterior pole being 
connected with the interior of the jar, the noise and brilliancy of the 
discharges were greatly increased, but no advantage was gained by 
increasing the number of the cells of the battery; on the contrary, 
the platinum contact-breaker was thereby rapidly burnt; when, how¬ 
ever a Leyden phial of double the capacity was employed, the bril¬ 
liancy of the discharge spark was again increased, and on adding 
more coated surface, a further addition could be made to the battery, 
with a further increase in the effects, and without any injurious action 
taking place at the contact breaker. With a powerful apparatus in 
the possession of Mr. Gassiot, as many ns 80 battery cells and 5 
square feet of coated surface were used; the effects were very 
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striking—a roar of voluminous discharge 0'6 of an inch long, 
increased to 1'5 inch when the flame of a spirit lamp was placed 
between the terminals. “ I have never,” writes Mr. Grove, “witnessed^ 
such a torrent of electrical discharges—the noise could not be borne 
long without great discomfort. ... It is very curious to see the 
absorption, so to speak, of the voltaic power by the Leyden battery : 
when the maximum effect for a giv#a Leyden jar has been passed, 
the contact breaker shows by its sparks the uiiabsorbed indiibed 
Electricity, which now appears in the primary wire; an additional 
jar acts as a safety-valve to the contact breaker, and utilitizes the 
voltaic power, and so on.” 

(1046) The difference between the ordinary induction spark and 
that produced when the secondary terminals are connected respec¬ 
tively with the inner and outer coating of a Leyden jar is very 
striking; in the former case it is flamc-liko, soft, and q^uiet; in the 
latter, it is bright, sonorous, and apparently large; but while the 
rattling spark cannot fire wood, paper, or even gunpowder, the soft 
spark at once inflames either of them. The effect of the static 
induction tims introduced is not so much to vary the quantity of 
Electricity which passes, as the time of the passage. That Electricity 
which, moving with comparative slowness through the great length 
of the secondary coil, produces a spark having a sensible duration 
(and therefore in character like that of a Leyden jar passed through 
a wet thread) is when the jar is used, first employed in raising up a 
static induction charge, which, when discharged, produces a concen¬ 
trated spark of no sensible duration, and therefore much more 
luminous aud audible than the former. The following experiment of 
Earadav (^Notices of the Jilcetinys of the Royal Institution, .Tune 8, 
1855) well illustrates this difference in the character of the two 
sparks : A piece of platinum wire is fixed horizontally across the 
ball of a Leyden jar, and the platinum wire secondary terminals 
brought respectively near its ends; two interruptions are thus pro¬ 
duced in the secondary circuit, the sparks at which are like each 
other and equal in quantity of Electricity, the jar as yet forming 
only an insulating support. But if, in addition, either secondary 
terminal be connected by a wire with the outside of the jar, the 
spark on that side assumes the bright loud character before described, 
but ceases to fire gunpowder or wood ; and no one would at first 
suppose—what is really the case—that there is the same Electricity 
passing in one as in the other. If one of the secondary terminals 
be connected with the outside of the Leyden jar, and the other be 
continued until near the knob, a soft spark appears at that interval 
for every successive current in the primary circuit. This spark is. 
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however, double; for the Electricity thrown into the jar at the 
moment of induction is discharged back again at the same place the 
instant the induction is over. The first discharge heats and prepares 
fne air there for the second discharge, and the two are so nearly 
simultaneous as to produce the appearance of a single spark to the 
unaided eye. In aU these experiments the exterior pole of the induc¬ 
tion wire must be in contact wi|fa the knob of the jar; it; however, 
the jar be insulated as in Pig. 400 it is immaterial which way the 


Fig. 400. 



connexions are made. The discharge takes place between a and 
and a strip of writing paper moved slowly across the lino of dis¬ 
charge will become punctured with a row of holes, which will be the 
more closely approximated in proportion as the succession of dis¬ 
charges is more rapid. When two coils are properly connected 
together through their primaries and secondaries, and a battery of 
from 10 to 15 cells of Grove employed, the extent of coated surface 
may be increased to 7 square feet, and the discharges are then most 
magnificent, fully *75 of an inch in length, piercing stout card, and 
accompanied by an almost insupportable noise. 

(1047) Transmission of the Induced Current through IRarefied Air — 
Oassiofs Cascade .—Perhaps the most beautiful experiment that can 
be made with the induction coil is the following, described by Mr. 
Gassiot (PAi7. Mag.^ vol. vii., p. 854). Two-thirds of a beeker, 4 
inches deep by 2 inches wide, are coated with tin foil, leaving 1*5 
inch of the upper jmrt uncoated. * On the plate of an air-pump is 
placed a glass plate, and on it the beeker, covering the whole with an 
open-mouth glass receiver, on which is placed a brass plate having a 
thick wire passing through a collar of leathers; the portion of the 
wire within the receiver is covered with a glass tube; one end of the 
secondary coil is attached to this wire, and the other to the plate of 
the pump. As the vacuum improves, the efiect is truly surprising: 
at first a faint, clear blue light appears to proceed from the lower 
part of the beeker to the plate, this gradually becomes brighter, 
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until by slow degrees it rises, increasing in brilliancy until it arrives « 
at that part, which is opposite, or on a line with the inner coating, 
the .whole being intensely illuminated; a discharge then commences 
from the inside of the beeker to the plate of the pump in minute 
but diffused streams of blue light; continuing the'exhaustion, at last 
a discharge takes place in the form of an undivided continuous 
stream, overlapping the vessel, as ifMhe electric fluid were itself a ■ 
material body running over. If the position of the beeker be 
reversed by placing the open part on the plate of the air-pump, and 
the upper wire is either in contact or within an inch of the outside 
of the vessel, streams of blue lambent flame appear to pour down 
the sides to the plate, while a continuous discharge takes place from 
the inside coating. The following experiment is also a very beauti¬ 
ful one: cut out a design, such as a letter, a star, or a head, on a 
piece of tin foil, and paste it on a thin 
piece of glass or talc; paste an entire 
piece of foil on the other side also, con¬ 
nect the latter with the negative pole 
of the coil, and by means of a glass 
rod bring the positive pole into contact 
with the figure, which, in the dark, 
will become brilliantly illuminated, 
throwing out on all sides long rays of 
blue light, which may be increased by 
blowing gently upon it. 

(1048) IVfr. Grove, in his investigations to determine the electro- 
calorific effects due to the polar -reactions of induced currents on 
metallic plates (550), made among other experiments the following. 
He put a piece of carefully dried phosphorus in a little metallic cup, 
and covered it with a receiver having a cap and wire ; on making a 
good vacuum, instead of a simple diffused light, he obtained a light 
completely stratified, that is to say, divided transversely to the 
direction of the jet by a multitude of very straight and mobile dark 
bands. About the same time (27*. Du Mbncel) Kuhmkorff noticed 
the same phenomenon in an alcohol vacuum, viz,, magnificent vibtating 
stratifications in the 'middle of the red light issuing from the positive 
pole. These phenomena were studied in 1852 by M. Quet (Con^t. 
Rend.y Dec. 1852). When the poles are about 3 or 4 inches 
apart in an excellent vacuum produced in the electric egg (Fig. 402), 
two distinct lights are produced differing in colour, form, and 
position; that round the negative ball and wire is blue—it envelopes 
it regularly; that round the positive is fire-red—jt adheres to one 
side and stretches across towards the negative, and has for its lateral 
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• limits a surface of revolution about the axis of the receiver. On' 
close examination this double light is seen to have a singular con¬ 
stitution: it is stratified, being composed of a series of brilliant bands 
separated from each other by dark bands. > These are best observed 
in vacua of wood spirit, spirit of turpentine, alcohol, naphtha, and bi¬ 
chloride of tin, and the vacuum must be as perfect as the best air- 
pump can make it The appearance is then that of a •pile of electric 
light. In the red light, the brilliant bands approaching nearest to 
the negative ball have the form of capsules—the concave part being 
turned towards the ball; their position and figures are sensibly fixed, 
so that it is easy to see that there is a rotation of continuity in 
passing from one to the other. The extreme capsule does not touch 
the violet light of the negative pole, being separated from it by a 
dark band, greater or less according to the nature and perfection of 
the vacuum, that with spirit of turpentine giving the greatest. 
Pig. 402 presents an accurate representation of this singularly 
beautiful phenomenon. 

Fi?. 402. (1049) There are a multitude of bright beds 

in the red light, varying in colour and form 
according to the media, the degree of exhaus¬ 
tion, and the distance between the balls, the 
greatest variety being Mith bichloride of tin, 
but they are not fixed in position. If the balls 
arc some distance apart they have an undulating 
motion, if nearer they seem to have a gyratory 
movement round the axis of the receiver. 
Since the two -stratified lights of red and blue 
are in most vacua separated by a dark red band, 
M. Quet thought that by approaching the two 
balls nearer to each other, one of the lights 
might be extinguished while t^e other w’as pre¬ 
served, and this actually was the case in an air 
vacuum when the positive ball was well polished, 
but in those vacua in which the red light is 
excessively developed round the positive ball 
the extinction is not complete. In all cases 
the blue light so far from disappearing or 
becoming weaker when the red light has dis¬ 
appeared, is considerably extended. M. Quet found that when a 
galvanometer was interposed at the circuit, no current was indicated 
as passing through the electric egg till the exhaustion was tblerably 



good, and the light..continuous; the needle then became j^ermanently 
deflected. T^e first light that appeared was the red, round the 
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positive ball, but it is not until the exhaustion becomes very perfect, • 
that the blue light becomes well developed and extended round the 
negative wire; if then the two balls be brought nearer together, 
the deviation of the needle of the galvanometer sometimes reaches 
80°. Thus the facility of the transmission of the induced currents 
depends on the perfection of the vacua and the distance between the 
balls. 

(1050) Grove’s beautiful experiment with phosphorus is made in 
'the following manner: A small piece of perfectly dry phosphorus is 
placed in a small platinum capsule, on the lower ball of the electric 
egg ; to keep the receiver dry, a stick of caustic potash is suspended 
in a tube from the upper wure, the exhaustion is then made^as perfect 
as possible, when the crimson light becomes gradually furrowed "with 
beautiful stratifications, through a length which may be extended to 
12 inches ; and W'hen once obtained, the experiment maybe stopped, 
and after 20 minutes or more, resumed with more brilliancy than 
before. The cause of these stratifications is not at present known, 
but they depend, not only on the nature 
of the vapour, but on the form of the 
receiver, and the tension of the current. 

With a battery of 30 pairs of Grove, 
they canuot be obtained at all, the 
receiver being then filled with a brilliant 
white light. 

A light (though less red and brilliant) 
may be obtained from one pole only, that 
of the exterior wire, which, as we have 
seen, possesses Electricity of the greatest 
tension; and if the vacuum be" very 
good, this light may be made to bifurcate 
by placing the finger against the outside 
of the glass, as shown in Fig. 403. 

If a considerable resistance be intro¬ 
duced into the induced circuit, or if the 
two currents are made to circulate in 
opposite directions through the re¬ 
ceiver, the red light disappears from the 
pbsitive pole, giving place to a blue 
light; the positive and negative lights are now the same, the ap- 
pearan(% in the egg being as represented in Fig. 404. According to 
Masson,'a proof,, is here aflforded of the circulation of two currents 
movipg in opposite directions along the same wire. Gaugain refers the 
phenomenon to an action of resistance, charge and discharge taking 
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Fig. 404. place across the induced wire without any passage of 
the current. The resistance alluded to may he best ao 
complished by interposing a condenser between one of 
the rheophorea and one of the balls of the egg. A 
uniform blue light is thus obtained round both balls, 
which with a good exhaustion may be stratified. 

In the Torricellian vacuum the induction spark is 
white, filling the whole tube. 

(1051) Transmiegion of the Induced Current across 
Secondary Conductors. — Certain substances, such as 
very thin metallic leaves and powdered charcoal are 
/ sufficiently good conductors to allow the passage of 

electricity, but not without the phenomena of light. A good 
way of exhibiting the action of secondary conductors with the 
Kuhmkorff coil is to employ a gilt-edged book ; sparks from 1^ to 2 
inches long may thus be obtained. It is also shown in a very 
brilliant manner by sprinkling finely powdered metallic dnst on a 
varnished board ; induction sparks, or rather furrows of Jire^ 2 or 3 
inches long, may thus be obtained ; with fine copper filings the colour 
of the fire is yellow green ; with zinc it is blue, with iron red; and 
with steel scintillating. Another method is to smear a drop of water 
with the finger over a varnished board, and to pass the spark across 
it; it is thus obtained very brilliant, the colour depending on the 
thickness of the stratum. The part played by the vapour of water, 
rain, and currents of air unequally dilated, acting as secondary con¬ 
ductors, is evidently very important during sionns; they facilitate 
the passage of the lightning, the great length and zigzag character of 
which may thus be explained. 

(1052) The luminous spectrum produced by taking the spark from 
the induction coil between difierent metals has been studied by 
IVIasson {Memoires de VAcademie de Haarlem^ ltl53). Between 
cadmium terminals the blue and green' rays were beautifully 
developed, more beautifully perhaps than with any other metal; 
antimony and bismuth gp,ve brilliant rays of a pure white colour; lead 
was remarkable for the great extension of the violet part of the 
spectrum, and for the great beauty of the rays given by this colour ; 
zinc was characterized by the extent of the apple-green.colour of its 
spectrum; silver, by the surpassing brilliancy of green; gold wall 
more yellow than silver, and carbon emitted a’multitude of remarkably 
brilliant rays. 

(1053) Chemical Effects of the Induced Current i —The induced 
currents of the secondary coil may produce two distinct chemical 
effects, according as they pass along the electrolyte in the state of' 
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luminous discharge, or in the state of dark discharge. In the lattei^ 
case the decomposition is electrolytic ; hut in the former, the medium 
across which the discharge takes place, is highly heated in the 
vicinity of the poles; here alone, therefore, the decomposition takes 
place, and the gases are mixed. M. Masson calls this kind of decom¬ 
position photo-electric, the former being polar. According to Grove, in 
the photo-electric decomposition of water there is excess of hydrogen 
when the water is only feebly acid- Fig. 405. 

ulated or alkalized; when the water 
is rendered a better conductor, the 
excess of hydrogen vanishes; and 
after it has reached its maximum 
of conducting power there is excess 
of oxygen. 

In order to produce a decompo¬ 
sition of water, such that the two 
gases shall be mixed afboth poles, 
a pair of Wollaston’s guarded points 
(211*) must be used, the wires not 
projecting beyond the glass; sparks 
then pass. If one of the wires be 
soldered to a small plate of platinum 
(Fig. 405) all the action is concen¬ 
trated on the other wire, and now we 
have an evolution of the mixed gases 
at one pole only 

To produce true polar decompo¬ 
sition, the platinum wires must pro¬ 
ject beyond the glass tubes, as shown in Fig. dsOO. 

Therapeutical Applica,tions of the Induction Coil Apparatus .— 
The induction shock being exceedingly violent, great care is 
required in administering it; it should never be attempted without a 
water regulator. The inn&r end of the wire is kept in permanent 
contact with the body of the patient, and the operator excites the 
spark with the exterior pole; or sparks may be excited by simply 
touching the part to be electrized with the exterior pole, the patient 
not touching the inner end of the wire, in which case no water regu¬ 
lator is required. When the current is employed, it must be 
graduated most carefully, which may be done by interposing greater 
or less resistances. If the rheophores ore very line wires, the points 
alone being applied to the part affected, the shocks ajpe infinitely 
weaker than when metallic plates or wet sponges are used. To avoid, 
however, the calorific effects, it is better to employ for the rheophores 
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' small glass tubes filled with water, the poiuts being filed off. In 
extreme cases, such as in asphyxia, and in obstinate cases of paralysis, 
tlje condenser may be employed. Supplementary rheophorea are then 
put in contact with the coating of a Leyden jar and the other wires 
used for transmitting the shock through the patient. 

Very energetic, but not painful, muscular contractions may be 
obtained by circulating through the fine wire of the apparatus the 
current from a small battery of 8 pairs of Daniell’s cells; the physio¬ 
logical action is then entirely due to the eMra current, that is to the 
reaction of the voltaic current on itself. To one of the poles of the 
secondary, one of the rheophores of the pile is attached; to the other 
pole is fixed a wire terminated by a sponge, plate, &c.; the other 
rheophore of the pile is attached to another plate or sponge. These 
two plates or sponges are then applied to the part to be electrized, 
and contacts are broken and renewed by the hand holding an insulated 
wire. 

(1054) Since the foregoing observations ifpon this interesting appa¬ 
ratus were Avritten, wre have had an opportunity of comparing 
Buhmkorffs instrument with one constructed by Mr. Hoarder of 
Plymouth. The bobbin upon which the wire of this coll is wound is 
6 inches in length, the coil itself being about 4^ inches thick. The 
quantity of secondary wire is about 3,000 yards (No. 35). The length 
of the primary is so adapted to the electro-motive force of the battery, 
as to enable it to develope in the iron core the highest amount of 
magnetic power; the energy of the instrument depending according 
to Hearder’s view entirely on the degree of magnetization of the iron, 
and being quite irrespective of any peculiar arrangement of the 
primary wire. The iron core is, as in Euhmkorfi‘’8 instrument, a 
bundle of small wires capped with solid ends, through one .of which 
passes transversely to the axis an iron adjusting screw serving to 
regulate the distance between the end of the core and the iron arma¬ 
ture on the end of the vibrating spring, which acts' as the contact 
breaker. This spring is a very strong one, having a platinum stud in 
the middle of its length, which makes contact with a platinum spill 
below; the spring being strong, and the armature heavy, the vibrations 
are r^id, and the contacts very firm. The sparks between two 
platinum tenninals followed one another with great rapidity through 
Jive-eighth» of an inch in air, the primary wire being excited by 4 ceUa 
of Grove’s battery; the discharge in vacuo was very magnificent 
through several inches, though (contrary to the statement of 
Poggendor^, when the conductor was turned off, a very feeble 
discharge through not more than two inches could be obtained. 
When a Leyden jar containing 3 square feet of coated glass was 
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interposed in the circuit of the secondary, as in Pig. 400, a battery * 
of 10 cells being employed, a remarkably sonorous and vmd discharge 
was maintained in an uninterrupted manner. The noise of the 
discharge was decidedly greater, and the light more voluminous and 
bright than with BubrnkortTs instrument similarly excited. 

(1055) In adapting the condenser to his induction coil, Hearder has 
been guided by considerations derived from a laborious course of 
experiments. He found that tlie action of the condenser depends 
much upon the arrangement of the primary wire, and that with 
certain modifications of this ’element the action of the condenser is 
much diminished ; for example, supposing only one wire to be used, 
the amount and intensity of the current induced in this wire will be 
in proportion to the number of its convolutions, and the magnetic 
intensity of the core inducing upon it. Accordingly, when a long 
primary w’ire is used, and a voltaic current is passed through it 
capable of developing a high magnetic intensity in the core, the 
secondary current, on the interruption of the circuit, is possessed of so 
high an amouni of electrical tension that a static spark immediately 
passes between the ends; but if these ends be respectively connected 
with the opposite coatings of a condenser, the static intensities are 
exerted in charging the latter, by which the tension is so far reduced 
that the spark is now unable to overleap the distance, and the electric 
current is thus made to react upon itself, the coatings acting, as it 
were, like two springs. Now, if the length of the primary wire be 
increased, maintaining at the same time its conducting quality by 
increasing its size^ the secondary current soon acquires intensity 
enough to break through the non-conducting medium of the con¬ 
denser, and strong discliarges can be heard in the interior, and this 
took place when the condenser consisted of 80 square feet of coated 
oiled silk, arranged either as one large condenser or in the form of 
three smaller ones connected together. It was found, moreover, that 
the increased action of the secondary wire did not bear the same 
ratio to the increase of battery power afier the sparks bad begun to 
appear in the condenser as it did before. From these results it would 
appear that we should not endeavour to increase the effect of the 
machine by an intensity battery and a long primary coil: but rather 
by a quantity battery, c<fti8isting of a few large elements and a shorter 
but stouter w’ire, which will give the same available magnetic intensity 
in the core for the production of the current in the secondary wire 
without developing in the primary wire a current too great for the 
condenser to dispose of. 

The shock which the condenser gives to the system, when the 
hands are applied to the coatings, increases with its size, and is at 
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times exceedingly violent; whilst the primary wire, without the con¬ 
denser, scarcely gives a shock that is appreciable. Hearder constructs 
\}is secondaiy coil independent of the primary, by which arrangement 
he is enabled to use different lengths and thicknesses of the latter to 
suit different arrangements of the voltaic battery, as for instance, a 
short stout coil for a quantity battery, and a longer and thinner wire 
for batteries containing a greater number of smaller elements. In 
the insulation of his wire he does not cement the whole together 
with melted shell-lac, so that he can at any time wind off the secondary 
for the purpose of examining any defects in it, or for altering its 
arrangement. He finds common cartridge paper an excellent material 
for the condenser. 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

THE ELECTEIC TELEGEAPH. 

History—Lesage—Lomond—Reiser - Salva—Ronalds—Soemmering —Ampere — 
Qauss and Weber—Steinbeil—Morse—Alexander—Cooke and Wheatstone—The 
five-needle Telegraph—The single-needle Telegraph—The double-needle Tele¬ 
graph—^The earth circuit—The magneto-electric Telegraph—Henley—Bright— 
The French Telegraph—Froment—Electro-magnetic clocks—^Baiu—Shepherd. 

(1056) The Electric Telegraph, — The idea of employing Elec¬ 
tricity as an agent to effect communication between distant places, 
is of no recent date; for almost as soon as it became known that 
conducting wires had the power of transmitting Electricity in¬ 
stantaneously through distances of several miles, it occurred to 
several Electricians, that correspondence between distant parties 
might be accomplished by electric action. In 1747, Dr. Watson, 
Bishop of Llandaff, with several other philosophers, made experi¬ 
ments at Shooterwhich showed that electrical discharges 
from a Leyden jar dould be propagated through a distance of 
upwards of 4 miles, without any appreciable loss of time, although a 
considerable jmrtion of the circuit was formed of laud and water. 
The success of these experiments appears to have given rise to the 
first ideas of forming electric telegraphs, by means of which distant 
parties might hold correspondence. Erom the time that Dr. Watson 
made his experiments at Shooter’s Hill, there have been many con¬ 
trivances for applying electric agency to telegraphic communication. 
Before 1750, Winkler, at Leipsic, discharged Leyden jars through 
very long circuits, in some of which a river formed a part; Le Mon- 
nier, at Paris, produced shocks through 12,789 feet of wire; and 
it is said that Betancourt, at Madrid, discharged electric jars through 
a distance of 26 miles. 

(1057) The first distinct proposition to employ Electricity as a 
mode of telegraphic communication, appears to have originated with 
Lesage, who, in the year 1774, established in Geneva an electric 
telegraph consisting of 24 metallic wires, well insulated from each 
other, and each in communication with a small pith ball electrometer, 
which could be diverged by an electrical machine, and caused to 
point to a letter or any other conventional signal; and by this means 
a communication between two distant places was proposed to be 
established. A few years later, M. Lomond (Young’s “ Travels in, 
Erance,” vol. i., p. 212) suggested the employment of a single pith 

'8o 
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ball electrometer; and in 1794, Eeiser, a German, invented a tele¬ 
graph in which signals were transmitted by electric discharges sent 
through strips of tin foil, in which were breaks, so arranged as to 
represent letters, which became illuminated by the discharge, as in 
Fig. 46, p. 82. Cavallo, in his Treatise on Electricity, published in 
1795 (vol. hi., p. 285), proposed to transmit signals by the inflam¬ 
mation of various combustible or detonating substances, such as 
gunpowder, phosphorus, phosphuretted hydrogen, &c., by the dis¬ 
charge of a Leyden phial; and in 1787, Betancourt tried similar 
experiments in Spain. 

(1058) The following report on a telegraph invented by Dr. Salva 
occurs in the Gazette de Madrid, Nov. 25, 1796 :—“ The Prince de 
la Faix having learnt that M. de P. Salva had read at the Academy of 
Sciences a memoir on the application of Electricity to telegraphic 
purposes, and presented at the same time an electric telegraph of 
his own invention, wished to examine it; and charmed with its 
promptitude and the facility of its operations, he showed it after¬ 
wards to the King and to the court, when it performed equally well. 
After this experiment, the Don Antonio wished to obtain a more 
perfect telegraph, and undertook a calculation of the force of the 
Electricity required to work a telegraph at dijibrent distances under 
land and water. The Magazin de Voight, in reference to these 
experiments, announced two years afterwards that Don Antonio 
constructed a telegraph upon a very grand scale, and to a very great 
extent. It adds, that the prince was informed at night, by means of 
bis telegraph, of news that highly interested him.” 

Fig. 407 . (1059) In 1816, Mr. Eonalds, of 

Hammersmith, invented and con¬ 
structed an electric telegraph, of 
which he published a full descrip¬ 
tion in 1823. A light circular brass 
plate, divided into 20 equal parts, 
was fixed upon the seconds’ arbor of a 
clock which beat dead seconds. Each 
division was marked by a figure, a 
letter, and a preparatory sign. The 
figures divided into two series, 
from 1 tW 10, and the letters were 
arranged alphabetically, leaving out J, 
0, U, W, X, Z. Before and over this disc was fixed another brass 
plate (Fig. 407), capable of being occasionally moved by the hand 
round its centre, and which had an aperture of such dimensions, that 
whilst the disc was carried round by the motion of the clock, only 
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one of the letters, figures, and preparatory signs upon it could be 
seen through the aperture at the same time; for instance, the figure 
9, the letter V, and the sign “ Eeady,” are now visible through "the 
aperture in Fig. 407. In front of this pair of plates, A (Fig. 408), 
was suspended an electrometer of Canton’s pith balls, from a wire 
C, which was insulated, and communicated with a cylindric elec¬ 
trical machine of only (>. inches in diameter, and with the wire, E 

Fig. 408. 



525 feet long, which was msulated in glass tubes, surrounded by a 
wooden trough filled with pitch, and buried in a trench cut 4 feet 
deep in the ground. 

Another similar electrometer was suspended in the same manner 
before another clock, similarly furnished with the same kind of plates 
and electrical machine. This second clock and machine were situ¬ 
ated at the other end of the buried wire, and it was adjusted to go 
as nearly as possible synchronously with the first. Hence it is 
evident, that when the wire was charged by the machine at either 
end, the electrometers at both ends diverged; when it was discharged 
suddenly at either statioiyhey both collapsed at the same instant; 
and when it was discharged at the moment when a given letter, 
figure, and sign on the lower plate of one clock appeared in view 
through the aperture, the same figure, letter, and sign appeared also 
in view at the other clock; and that by such discharges of the wire 
at one station, and by noting down the letters, figures, or signs in 
vieus at the other, any required words could be spelt, and figures 
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transmitted. But by the use of a telegraphic dictionary, a word, or 
even a whole sentence, could be conveyed by only 3 discharges, 
which could be effected, in the shortest time, - in 9 seconds, and, in 
the longest, in 90 seconds, making a mean of 64 seconds. This 
dictionary consisted of 10 leaves, cut in the manner of a common¬ 
place book, or ledger; each leaf w^as also divided into 10 columns, 
and each column numbered on the top of the page. The columns 
were intersected by 10 horizontal lines, each numbered on the left 
side; the space produced by the intersections was occupied by 
words or sentences. 

It was necessary to distinguish the preparatory signs from those 
intended to spell or refer to the dictionary, by giving the wire a 
rather higher charge than usual, and thus causing the pith balls to 
diverge more ; and it was always understood that the first sign, viz., 
“ Prepare” w'as made when that word, the letter A, and figure 1, 
were in view at the communicator’s clock ; so that should the com¬ 
municant’s clock not exhibit the same sign (in consequence of its 
having gained or lost more than the communicator’s), he noted how' 
many seconds it had lost or gained, and moved his upper plate on its 
centre through just so many seconds to the right or left as occasion 
required, and the communicator continually repeated his sign “ Pre¬ 
pare,” until the communicant had adjusted his clock, and had dis¬ 
charged the wire at the moment when the word “ Ready,” appeared 
in view, 

A second preparatory sign was now made by the communicator, 
provided that the word or sentence was not contained in the dic¬ 
tionary, or that the figures were to be noted, not as referring to the 
dictionary, but in composition; and this was done by discharging 
the wire at the moment when the term “ Note Letters,” or “ Note 
Figures,” came into view. The gas pistol, F, Fig. 409, which passed 
through the side of the clock-case, G, was furnished with an appa¬ 
ratus, H, by means of which a spark might pass through it w'hcn 
the communicator made the sign “ Prepare,” in order that the 
explosion might excite the attention of the communicant, and the 
handle, I, enabled him to break the connexion of it with the wire 
when necessary. 

At half the distance between the two ends«ol the wire was placed 
the apparatus, K, by which its continuity could be broken at plea¬ 
sure, for the purpose of ascertaining (in case any accident had 
happened to injure the insulation of the buried wire) which half had 
sustained the injury, or if both had. It is seen that the two por¬ 
tions of the wire and tube rose out of the earth, and terminated in 
two clasps, or forks, L and M, and the wire, N, carrying a pair of 
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pitli balls resting on these forks, connected them. Now, by detach¬ 
ing this connecting wire from the fork L, whilst it still remained in 
contact with the fork M, or vice verad, it could be seen which por¬ 
tion of the wire did not allow the balls of the electrometer to 
diverge, and, consequently, which had lost Its insulation, or if both 
had. One of the stations was situated in a room over a stable, and the 
other at the end of a garden, a distance of 525 feet, and the wire 
was buried under a gravel walk. It does not apj)ear that Mr. Bonalds 
ever tried to work his telegraph at greater distances, for on com¬ 
municating his discovery to the Admiralty, he was informed “ that 
telegraphs of any kind were then wholly uiiiiecessary, and that no 
other than the one then in use would be adopted.” (See his 
pamphlet, p. 24.) 

•(lOUO) The first electro-chemical telegraph w’as that of Soem¬ 
mering, thus described by him in 1812:—“ My telegraph was con¬ 
structed and used in the following manner: In the bottom of a 
glass reservoir containing acidulated water AA, (Fig. 409), are 35 
golden points or pins passing up through the bottom of the glass; 
each pin corresponded to one of the letters of the alphabet and to 
the ten numerals. The 35 points arc each connected with an insulated 
copper wire soldered to them, and extending to the distant station 
JiB, where they are soldered to 35 brass plates fixed transversely on 
a wooden bar; througli the front of each of the plates there is a 
small hole for the reception of 2 bras.s pins, one of which is connected 

Fig. 409. 



with the positive, and the other with the negative pole of a voltaic 
pile, CC. Each of the %5 plates is arranged to correspond with the 
arrangement of the 35 gold points in the glass reservoir, and are 
lettered accordingly. When thus arranged, the two pins from the 
column are held one in each band; and the two plates beibg selected, 
the pins are then put into their holes and the communication is 
established; gas is evolved at the two distant corresponding 
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* points in an instant; the peg on the hydrogen poles evolves hydro¬ 
gen gas; and that on the oxygen pole, oxygen gas. In this way 
every letter and numeral may be indicated at the pleasure of the 
operator. The following rules should be observed:— 

“ First. As the hydrogeb gas evolved is greater in quantity than the 
oxygen, therefore those letters which the former gas represents are 
more easily distinguished than those of the latter, and must be so 
noted. For example, in the words ending aTc^ ad^ em, le, we indicate 
the letters A, a, e, *, by the hydrogen; k, d, and e, on the other 
hand by the oxygen poles. 

“ Second. To telegraph tw'o letters of the same name we must use a 
unit unless they are separated by a syllable. For example—the 
word anna may be telegraphed without the unit, as the syllable an is 
first indicated, and na. The w^ord nanni, on the contrary, cannot bo 
telegraphed without the use of the unit, because na is first tele¬ 
graphed, then come «», which cannot be indicated in the same 
vessel. It would, however, be possible to telegraph even three or more 
letters at the same time by increasing the number of wires from S5 
to 50, which would very much augment the cost of construction and 
the care of attendance. 

“ Third. To indicate the conclusion of a word the unit I must bo 
used; therefore, it is used with the last single letter of a word, being 
made to follow the ending letter. It must also be prefixed to the 
letter commencing a word, when that letter follows a word of two 
letters only. For example, sie, leht^ must be represented si, cl, le, 
ht, that is the unit 1 must be placed after the first e. Er, leht, on 
the contrary, must be represented Er, 11, eb, tl\ that is the unit 1 is 
placed before the 1. Instead of using the unit, another signal may 
be introduced—the cross t to indicate the separation of syllables.” 

(1061) Suppose now the decomposing table is situated in one city 
and the pin arrangement in another, connected with each other by 
35 continuous wires extending from city to city. Then the operator 
w ith his voltaic column and pin arrangement at one station, may 
communicate intelligence to the observer of the gas at the decompos¬ 
ing' table of the other station. 

The metallic plates with which the extended wires are connected, 
have conical-shaped holes in their ends; and the pins attached to 
the 2 wires of the voltaic column are likewise of a conical shape, so 
that when they are put in their holes there may be a close fit, pre¬ 
venting oxidation and producing a certain connexion. It is well 
knowm that slight oxidation of the parts in contact will interrupt 
the communication. The pin arrangement might be so contrived as 
to use permanent keys, which for the 85 plates or rods would require 
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70 pins. The first key might be for hydrogen A, the third key for 
hydrogen B, the fourth key for oxygen B, and so on. Schweigger 
proposed to diminish the number of signals by employing 2 piles, 
one considerably stronger than the other, sometimes using one, some¬ 
times the other and at other times both combined. By varying 
the amount of gas given off in a given time—^by varying also the 
periods of time, the number of wires might be reduced from 35 to 2, 
and the construction of the telegraph thus much simplified. A 
method of permanently recording the signals was also indicated by 
Schweigger, which was in principle nearly identical with a plan sub¬ 
sequently employed by Wheatstone, viz., by stamping the letters on 
paper covered with red-lead or lamp-black. Ooxe of Philadelphia 
(^Thompson's Annals of Philosophy, 1810) also suggested the employ¬ 
ment of the pile to indicate signals. He gives two methods—one 
by the decomposition of water, and the other by that of metallic salts. 

(1062) Oersted’s grand discovery of Electro-magnetism was made 
in 1819, and the first proposal to apply this discovery to telegraphic 
purposes w'as that of Ampere, who, in a memoir presented to the 
Eoyal Aca(lemy of Sciences in Paris, on the 2nd of October, 1820, 
announced the practicability of an electric telegraph constructed 
with magnetic needles surrounded by coils of wire. He says (An- 
nnles de Physique et de Chimie, xv. p. 72) : “ The success of this 
experiment demonstrates that by employing as many conducting 
wires and magnetic needles as there are letters, and by placing 
each letter mider a difterent needle, signals may be communicated 
by a pile placed at a long distance off. The communication between 
the pile and the different coils was to be opened and shut by means of 
a set of keys. In JS32, Baron Schilling constructed at St. Peters¬ 
burg, an electric telegraph consisting of a certain number of platinum 
wires, insulated ajid bound together with a silk cord, which set in 
motion by means of a key connected wnth a galvanic pile, five mag¬ 
netic needles placed vertically in the centre of the coil. The motion 
of one of the needles at the commencement of the signalling, 
caused a leaden weight to fall, the concussion of which set in action 
a clock-work alarum. This telegraph was exhibited before the 
Emperor Alexander, but Schilling died before he had perfected or 
extended his invention. 

(1063) The first report of the electric telegraph experiments of 
MM. Gauss and Weber is to be found in the Scientific Publications 
of Oottingen for 1855, and in Schumacher's Annuaire of 1836. 
Instead of the galvanic pile they employed the magneto-electric 
machine to give motion to the magnetic needle, which was enclosed 
in a coil composed of 3,000 feet of wire. By means of a com- 
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mutator the needle could be deflected in either direction, and its 
moTcments were observed with the aid of a lens. This telegraph 
was actually worked at a distance of one mile and a quarter, viz., 
between the “ Cabinet de Physique ” of the University of Gottingen 
and the Observatory. ‘ 

(1064) Steinheirs telegraph was at work in July, 1837. A full 
description of it was communicated to the Academy of Sciences at 
the meeting of the 10th September,’ 1838. It was a printing and a 
sounding telegraph, and was worked like that of Gauss and Weber, 
by the magneto-electric machine ; only one wire was employed, the 
earth being used to complete the circuit. To communicate signals 
by sound, Steinheil used two bolls of difierent tones, cither of which 
cottld be struck at pleasure by the needles; and to make a permanent 
record of a signal, dots were made on paper moved by machinery in 
front of the needles, each of \\ hich was furnished w’ith a little tube 
containing ink. This telegraph was worked through 1? miles and 
witli 3 stations in the circuit: its invention was a great step in the 
advancement of electro-telegraphing, since it established the fact of 
the sufficiency of the earth to complete the circuit. 

(1065) Professor Morse conceived the idea of his electric 
telegraph in 1832 ; it does not appear, however, that he can claim an 
earlier date than 1837 for its actual construction.* His contrivance 
included a pen at one end of a Avire, which as contact was made or 
broken, produced an arbitrary alphabet of dots and strokes, which 
might represent definite characters. An experiment, with a circuit 
of 10 miles, was tried before several scientific men, w'ell knoivn in the 
United States and members of Congress; and the result being 
favourable, a sum of money was voted by the government for a trial 
on a larger scale. This telegraph being in very general use in 
America at the' present time, a more detailed description of it is 
necessary:— 

On a wooden platform, A B, is fixed a vertical support, C, to w^hich 
is screwed an electro-magnet E F; on the upper part of the vertical 
support is a metallic band, G G, the sides of which are pierced hori¬ 
zontally to carry 2 screws tipped with sharp and tempered steel 
points, between which the lever, L, moves with as little friction as 
possible. To one of the extremities, D, of the lever is soldered the 
armature of the electro-magnet; the other end carries one or more 
steel points, whiqh fit corresponding holes in a steel cylinder, under 
which the sheet of paper to receive the transmitted jmessage passes, 
being unwound regularly by clock-work. The galvanic current 
being established, the armature of the electro-magnet is attracted, 

* Se« Trait4 .de T4]4grapbe Electrique, par M. I’Abbe Moigno, p. 75, tt teq. 
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and at tKe same moment the points at the opposite end of the leyer 
come into contact with the cylinder, S, and make marks on the paper 
of greater or less Pig. 410. , 



band, G G, carrying 2 screw s, the 
extremities of whicli serve to re¬ 
gulate the motion of the lever, and 
to keep it within certain narrow 
limits just sufficient to secure ex¬ 
actness and regularity. The paper 
is in one continuous length, and is 
wound lightly round a wooden cy¬ 
linder, from which it is afterwards 
cut into convenient lengths. The 



operation of the instrument is as 



follows : Motion is given to the drum or barrel B (I'ig. 411) in the 
direction of the arrow by a weight attached to a cord acting on 
w'heel-work within; the motion is communicated through a series 
of intermediate wheels to the cylinder E, between which and the 
cylinder F the paper passes; F is kept in close contact with E by means 
of a spring; S is the steel cylinder underneath w’hicli the paper 
passes, and E is one of the steel points attached to the lever L (Fig. 
410) ; the pulley Q receives motion in the direction of the arrow 
from the pulley E in the centre of the barrel B. It carries on its 
axis a horizontal arm, H, which is immediately under the lever; it is 
bent at D so as to come into conJ;act with the wooden friction-wheel, 
C, at the point P. This friction-wheel is fixed under the last screw 
of the machine, and below the lever. From the lever, L, proceeds a 
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strip of metal, A, which traverses the arm, H j a screw and nut,- I, 
placed at the extremity of the rod serving to lengthen or shorten it. 
11^ must act freely at its point of junction with, the lever as well as 
at its point of junction with the screw H ; it also works a hammer, 
which striking a bell below the platform of the apparatus, warns 
the operator when a signal is about to bo transmitted. Now, as long 
as the bent arm, H P, is in contact with the friction-wheel, the whole 
machine is at rest; but when by the action of the electro-magnet on 
the lever, the rod A is raised, the weight being no longei restrained, 
gives motion to the barrel B, and the apparatus is put into action, 
but is again stopped the instant the bent arm touches the friction- 
wheel. In this way the operator, both near and at a distance, has 
perfect control over the instrument. 

The apparatus or key for opening and shutting the circuit is shown 
in Fig. 412. *A small metallic anvil, E, is secured on a platform, P P; it 
is in metallic communication underneath with a copper wire, C ; 31 
is a metal hammer attached to a spring and soldered to the block, B, 
also in contact with a copper wire, D. Another and better form of 
key-apparatus is that sliov^Ti in Fig. 413, the operation of which will 
be understood by a single inspection. The hammer, L, is }>revented 
from touching the anvil, J, when the telegraph is at rest, by the wj)ring, 
D, acting on the lover C; the hammer, B, and the anvil, K, being then 
in contact: on pressing down the lever, L and J come into contact 
—the voltaic current passes tlirough the telegraph. 

(10G6) The alphabet used with this telegraph is constructed by 
various combinations of the lines and dots in the following manner :— 

"iT ~B " c" ~i)~ E 'F' ~”o H 

V ""j k” L ¥' b ”p 

' R " "s" "t” ’"u"" ’’v”” 'w~ "x Y Z 
1 "'2 '”'3 '4 5 (i 

7 8 9 0 

Suppose, now, a message has to be transmitted from one station to 
another, say from Baltimore to Washington, the key of the first 
operator is at Baltimore, and his register at Washington; the key of 
tlie second operator, on the other hand, is at Washington, and his 
register at Baltimore. Each has perfect control over his own appa¬ 
ratus, and sets the paper to receive his correspondent’s message. The 
apparatus, wires, and batteries being foimd to be in good order, the 
Baltimore correspondent commences his communication, and however 
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rapidly and suddenly lie establishes in his key the contacts between 
L and J (Fig. 413) the electro«magnet at Washington becomes 
excited, its armature attracted, the whole machinery of the telegraph 
brought into full operation, and the communication stamped on the 
paper in accordance with the above alphabetical chai'acters. It having, 
however, been found in practice somewhat difficult to regulate the 
contacts between the hammer and anvil, so as to give full effect to 
this notation, Morse has substituted for it another code of signals by 
which a far greater precision is secured. 

(1067) Alexander’s telegraph, a description of which appeared in 
tlie Mechanics' Magazine for November, 1837, consisted of 30 coils 
and 30 magnetic needles. Each needle carried a screen which con¬ 
cealed a letter behind it. On the transmission of the voltaic current 
through either of the coils (which was effected by pressing down its 
corresponding key), the needle was moved aside, and the letter on 
the) dial exposed to view ;*by confining the motion of the needle to 
one direction only, oscillation was prevented. Mr, Alexander’s 
original instrument was shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851. In 
Davy’s telegraph (1837) the letters or signals were painted on glass, 
which was Illuminated by a lamp placed behind the instrument; as 
in Alexander’s, the letters w’ere exhibited by the deflection of a mag¬ 
netic needle carrying a screen, which, when the telegraph was at rest, 
concealed them from view. 


(1068) The first patent of Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone “ for 
improvements in giving signals Fig. 414. 


and sounding alai’ms at distant 
places by means of electric cur¬ 
rents transmitted through me¬ 
tallic circuits,” was sealed on 
the 12th of June, 1837. The 
telegraph here patented is 
shown in Fig. 414, and is thus 
described by Mr. Wheatstone 
in his examination before the 
Parliamentary Committee on 
Eailways:— 

“ Upon a dial are arranged 
6 magnetic needles in a vertical 
position; 20 letters of the al¬ 
phabet are marked upon the 
face of the dial, and the various 
letters are indicated by the 
mutual convergence of 2 needles 
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‘ when they are caused to move. These magnetic needles are 
acted upon by electrical currents passing through coils of wire placed 
immediately behind them. Each of tlie coils forms a portion of a 
communicating wire which may extend to any distance whatever; 
these wires at their termination are connected with an apparatus, K, 
which may be called a communicator, because by means of it the 
signals are communicated. It consists of 5 longitudinal, and 2 
transverse metal bars, hxed in a wooden frame; the latter are united 
to the poles of a voltaic battery, and in the ordinary condition of 
the instrument, have no metallic communication - with the longitu¬ 
dinal bars which are each immediately connected w'ith a diifcreut 
wire of the line; on each of these longitudinal bars, 2 stops are 
placed, forming together 2 parallel row's. When a stop of the upper 
row is pressed down, the bar upon which it is placed forms metallic 
communication with the transverse bar below it, which is connected 
with one of the poles of the battery; and when one of the stops of 
the lower row is touched, another of the longitudinal bars forms a 
metallic communication with the otlier pole of the voltaic battery ; 
and the current flows through the 2 w'ires connected with the longi¬ 
tudinal bars to w'hatever distance they may be extended, passing up 
one and down the other, provided they be connected together at 
their opposite extremities, and aftecting magnetic needles placed 
before the coils, which are interposed in the circuit.” 

The 5 galvanometers or multipliers are numbered 1,1; 2,2 ; 3,3; 
4,4; 5,5; and of the terminal wires 5 are represented as passing 
out of the side of the telegraph case on the left hand, and the other 5 
on the right—they are numbered 1,2, 3,4, 5. The wires of the same 
number as the multiplier are those which belong to it, and are con¬ 
tinuous. Thus the w ire 1, on the left hand, proceeds from the first 
coil of multiplier 1, then to the second coil, and then coming off, 
passes out of the case, and is numbered 1 on the right hand; and 
so on with the other wires. The letters C, J, Q, U, X, Z, are not 
represented on the dial. Each needle has two motions, one to the 
right, and the other to the left. Eor the designation of atiy of the 
letters the deflection of two needles is required, but for the numerals 
one needle only. The letter intended to be noted by the observer is 
designated in the operation of the telegraph by the joint dejlection of 
two needles pointing by their convergence to the letter. For ex¬ 
ample—in the figure the needles 1 and 4 cut each other by the lines 
of their joint deflection at the letter Y on the dial, which is the 
letter intended to be observed at the receiving station. In the same 
manner any other letter may be selected. Suppose the needle 1 to 
be vertical as needles 2, 3, and 5, then needle 4 only being deflected 
points to the numeral 4 as the number intended to be signified. 
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A second patent for improvements on the needle telegraph was 
specified by Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone in October, 1838. 
It relates principally to a method of enabling two intermediate sta;- 
tions to communicate with each other and with either terminus; and 

4 

to sounding an alarum by liberating wound-up mechanism by the 
angular motion of a magnetic needle. 

(1069) The patent for Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone’s electro¬ 
magnetic telegraph bears the date of January 21, 1840. In this 
apparatus Mr. Wheatstone availed himself of the property pos¬ 
sessed by soft iron of immediately acquiring and losing magnetic 
properties, by the establishment or interruption of a current in 
a wire covered with silk with which it is surrounded. To trans¬ 
mit all the letters of the alphabet and the figures which may be 
required in a telegraphic communication, two conducting wires be¬ 
tween one station and another, were found sufficient. By means of a 
commutator, which served to interrupt or establish the circuit at 
one of the stations, soft iron was magnetized and demagnetized an 
equal number of times at the other station, liie commutator was 
a wheel turning on its axis, and the circumference of which pre¬ 
sented 48 portions alternately conductors, so that ’for one com¬ 
plete revolution of the wheel the current was 24 times inter¬ 
rupted and re-established; a letter of the alphabet corresponded 
to each of these 24 alternations; the soft iron at the other 
station was in like manner magnetized and demagnetized 24 
times. This alternate state of the magnetization and non-mag¬ 
netization of the soft iron, gave an oscillating motion to a small 
appendix of soft iron, which communicated a similar motion to a 
w^heel by which each of the twenty-four letters of the alphabet en¬ 
graved on the w^heel were brought successively before the observer. 
Care was required to insure an agreement between the letters cor¬ 
responding to the alternations of the commutator, and those pro¬ 
duced by the alternate movement effected by the magnetization and 
demagnetization of the electro-magnet. Tho following was the 
method of working this telegraph: Suppose the commutator placed 
at A, and the letter A brought to the observer by the electro-mag¬ 
net (at each station they agree to arrange the apparatus that the 
starting point shall be the same), we wish to transmit the letter D ; 
the commutator must be moved onvrards 3 alternations; B, C, 
and D, have been successively introduced at the other station, and 
BO on for each of the letters. A large bell which was struck by a 
piece of iron attracted by the electro-magnet at the moment when 
the circuit was re-established, served to give the signal. Jt is evi¬ 
dent that in order that the transmission be reciprocal, there must be 
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a double set of apparatus, so that each station may possess those 
necessary to transmit, and those necessary to receive the communi¬ 
cation. 

(1070) An addition, to this was afterwards made and patented 
by Mr. Wheatstone, by which the letters were printed instead of their 
being merely presented to the eye. The following are the means by 
which this is effected : For the paper disc of the telegraph, on the cir¬ 
cumference of which the letters are printed, a thin disc of brass 
is substituted, cut from the circumference to the centre, so 
as to form 24 springs, on the extremities of which types or 
punches are fixed; this type-wheel is brought into any desired posi¬ 
tion just ns the paper disc is. The additional part consists of a 
mechanism, which, acted upon by an electro-magnet, occasions a 
hammer to strike the punch, brought opposite to it, against a cylin¬ 
der, round which are rolled alternately several sheets of thin white 
paper, and of the blackened paper used in the manifold writing 
apparatus ; by this means, without presenting any resistance to the 
type-wheel, several distinct copies of the message transmitted are 
obtained. 


The great practical difficulty with this telegraph was that of insuring 
the synchronism of the movements of discs at the different stations, 

Fig. 415. Fig. 416. 




or if they did not 
move precisely to¬ 
gether, then when B 
was visible at one sta¬ 
tion, A would be in 
view at another, and 
thus all would go 
wrong. It has, there¬ 
fore, been entirely 
abandoned for other 
and better plans. 

(1071) Messrs. 
Wheatstone and 
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Cooke’s single-needle telegraph, patented May 6th, 1845, is shown in ' 
Fig. 4lS. The essential part of the instrument is composed of 
a single multiplier, with an indicator fixed vertically on a hori¬ 
zontal axis, and moving in front of a dial plate. This indicafor 
may be either a light strip of wood, or magnetic needle; if the 
latter, its poles must be in a reversed position to those of the 
needle within the bobbin. When the voltaic current is sent 
through the coil the needle is deflected to the right or to the left, 
according to the direction in which the current passes. The alphabet 
is situated both on the right and the left hand side of the needle; 
some letters require 4 movements of the needle, but the last 
motion w'hich completes the indication of a letter situated on the 
right hand side is always a movement to the right; in like manner 
the last motion which completes the indication of a letter on the left 
side is always a movement to the left; for example—the letter W is 
indicated by 4 motions of the needle, 3 to the left and 1 to 
the right; the letter L also is indicated by 4 motions, first to the 
right, then to the left, then again to the right, and finally to the 
left. 

(1072) The code of signals adopted is shown in the following 
diagram ; and bearing in mind that the deflections of the symbols for 
each letter commence in 
the direction of the short 
marks and end with 
the long ones, it w'ill 
be seen that the deflec¬ 
tions of a single needle 
may be made to denote 
all the letters of the 
alphabet. 

The numerals are in¬ 
scribed on the dial un¬ 
derneath the needle, and are indicated by the movements of its lower 
half; for example—the figure 4 is designated by the motion of the 
lower extremity once to the right and once to the left ; the figure 9 
by a movement once to the left and once to the right, and so on. 
The internal mechanism of the telegraph is exhibited in Fig. 418. 
B A is the bobbin, in the interior of which is placed either a single 
magnetic needle, in the form of a rhomboid, li inch long by iths of 
an inch broad; or which Mr. Walker found to be still better, several 
highly magnetized short needles, firmly secured on either or both 
sides of a very thin ivory disc. The exterior or index needle is 
about 3 inches long. The frame of the coil, B, is made of copper, 


Fig. 417. 

ABC M N O P 

. w ^ m II / // /// //// 

D E F /I R S T 

V \v \\v \ y y/ y// 

O H I (7 U V W 

V \v Nb / / y/ y 

Q L W X Y Z- 

v//' ^ 
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wood, or ivory; it is screwed to & 
plate of varnished copper against 
the side of the telegraph case. The 
copper wire surrounding the bobbin 
A is about vibth of an inch in 
diameter, and is well covered with 
cotton; one end of the wire from the 
right hand bobbin is in contact 
with the screw G, which, by means 
of a metallic strap, is connected with 
the screw G' secured on the base of 
the apparatus; the other end of the 
wire on the left hand bobbin is in 
contact w'ith another screw, D, sup¬ 
ported by a strip of brass which is 
fixed to the base; from this brass 
plate there rises an upright stifl‘ 
steel spring d, which presses strongly 
against a point attached to an insulated brass rod, r, screwed 
against the side of the case; on the opposite side of this rod is an¬ 
other point against which a second stifi* steel spring, eT, presses; this 
spring is attached to a brass plate, E, terminated by a binding screw 
E'; E', therefore, is the screw terminal of the wire from the left hand 
coil. If G' and E' be now connected by a wire, W, the current will 
flow from G' through G into the right hand coil, out from the left 
hand coil to D, thence through d r d' to E, and from the terminal 
screw E', round the wire circuit, back to G'; and if the wire from G', 
proceed up a line of railway, and the wire from E' down the line, 
the circuit being complete throughout, the needle in the bobbin, A, 
will be deflected by a current proceeding from any station on the 
line, and thus signals will be communicated. Battery contact is 
broken and the direction of the current reversed by the action of 
the springs d d' in the following manner:— 

B is a box-w'ood drum, moveable by a handle seen at H, in the 
front of the base of Fig. 416. Bound either end of this drum are 
fixed the brass caps C and Z; the caps do not touch each other, a 
disc of box-wood being between them. ■ Into these caps are screwed 
the steel projecting pieces C'Z', which become the poles of the 
battery, the Z' being connected with the zinc end, and O' with the 
copper, thus: a wire, C, from the copper end of the battery conveys 
the current, C^C', and a wire from the zinc end along Z, to a steel 
spring, which touches z, the continuation of the Z end of the box¬ 
wood cylinder. Now on moving the drum, by turning the handle, H, 


Fig. 418. 
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Fig. 415, the steel spring d will be raised from its corresponding 
point on r; the circuit will thus become broken, but by contiuuiug 
the motion of the drum, the wire C will come into contact with th^ 
spring below it, and thus there will be a battery pole at either end 
of the drum, and signals will thus be made on the dial, and on all 
the instruments connected with it. The connexions are made in 
such a manner, that when the handle is turned to the right the 
^eedle moves to the right. The exterior, or indicating needle is 
always placed with its N. pole upwards ; that within the coil with 
its N. pole downwards ; so that, in accordance with Oersted’s fun¬ 
damental law, looking at the face of the instrument. If w’e see the 
upper part of the needle moving towards the right, the spectator may 
be sure that the current is ascending in that half of tlie wire which 
is nearest to him. 


FiK 


4 i it. 



(1073) Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone’s double-needle telegraphy 
now in general use for railway service in this country, is shown inFigs. 
. 3 n 
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419 and 420. On the top of the case is the alarum, A, which is worked 
by the handle, B. H H' are the handles by which the two needles are 
ipanipulated, and S is the “ silent apparatus.” .The internal media* 
ntsm is precisely similar to that of the single-needle apparatus. The 

Fig. 444. 
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letters of the alphabet are ranged* from left to right, as in the ordinary- 
mode of writing, in several lines above and below the points of the 
needles, the first series, from A to P, being above, and the second 
s^^rie8, from E to T, beldw. Each letter is indicated by one, two, or 
three movements. The following is the complete vocabnlary and 
mode of correspondence:— 

A. Two movements towards the left, by the left needle. 

. B. Three movements towards the left, by the left needle. 

C, and tlie Eig. 1. Two movements of the left needle, the first to 
the left, •*ud the second to the right. 

D, and the Eig. 2. Two movements of the left needle, the first to 
the right, and the second to tlie left. 

E, and the Fig. 3. One movement of the left needle to the 
right. 

E. Two movements of the left needle to the right. 

G. Three movements of the left needle to the right. 

n. and the Eig, 4. One movement to the left of the right hand 
needle. 

I. Two movements to the left of the right needle. 

.T is omitted, and replaced by G. 

K. Three movements of the right needle to the left. 

L, and the Eig. 5. Two movements of the righ^ hand needle, the 
first to the right, the second to the left. 

M, and the Eig. G. Two movements of the right needle, the first 
to the left, the second to the right. 

N, and the Eig, 7. One movement of the right needle tow^ards the 
right. 

O. Two movements of the right needle to the right. 

P. Three movements of the right needle to the right. 

Q is omitted, and K substituted for it. 

E, and the Eig. 8* A single movement of both needles towards the 
left. 

S. Two movements of both needles towards the right. 

T. Three movements of both needles towards the left. 

U. and the Eig, &. Two movements of both needles, the first 
towards the right, the second towards the left. 

V and 0. Two movements of both needles, the first to the left, 
the second to the right. 

W. One movement of both needles towards the right. 

X. Two movements of both needles tow^ards the right. 

• Y. Three movements of both needles towards the right. 

Z is omitted, and replaced by S. * 


D 2 
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The sign +, indicating the termination of a word, is designated by 
a single movement of the left needle towards the left; the same 
signal is given when the receiver does not understand his corres¬ 
pondent’s message. The exhibition of the letter E signifies that he 
does understand, and to denote the word yes. The signal for E is 
repeated twice, i. e., two movements of the left needle towards the 
right are made. 

(1074) The words o»,” seen on the right and left side 

of the bottom of the dial plate are of great importance. Suppose, for 
example, the London clerk wishes to communicate with his corre¬ 
spondent at Dover, and that the latter is at the time engaged, he 
immediately signals the letter R, thereby intimating that he is not 
prepared to receive the London message; when he is at liberty, 
he directs his needles towards W, ^'hich means “ go on,” and the 
correspondence begins. It is also absolutely necessary to have a 
method whereby one station may signify to any individual station on 
the line that a message is proposed to be sent to it. Suppose, for 
example, that London wishes to communicate with Tonbridge; on 
the dial plate of Fig. 419 will be seen the names of the six stations 
of one of the groups on the South Eastern Railway, viz.^ Reigate, 
Tonbridge, Ashford, Folkstone, London, and Dover; each of these 
stations is repreSbnted by a letter. Thus, London is designated by 
R, Tonbridge by E, Dover by W, and so on. The London corre¬ 
spondent signals E, and at the same time rings the bell at the station 
at Tonbridge ; the Tonbridge clerk immediately returns the ring at 
London, thereby intimating that he is at his post. London now 
signals R, by which Tonbridge knows that it is London that wishes 
to communicate with him; he returns the signal R; London again 
rings the bell, and the correspondence commences,—Tonbridge sig¬ 
nalling the letter E after every w^ord if he understands, or the cross 
+ if he does not. The message being finished, London deflects his 
left hand needle twice to the left; Tonbridge returns the signal, if 
he has no reply to make, and proceeds to transmit the message to its 
destination. 

The numerals are indicated by certain letters; the letter H, fol¬ 
lowed by a cross -f, intimating that figures and not letters arc about 
to be shown. The letter “W interposed between certain figures 
serves to group them: thus the letters HE W N might mean 
£43 7«., or 48 feet 7 inches, &c. Special signals are also devised for 
special purposes. 

(1076) The mechanism of the alarum used on the telegraphic line 
of the ^outh-Eastem Railway Station is shown in Fig. 421. 
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Fig. 421. A is an electro-magnet; B, an arma- 

BiflHliiliH* which is attracted as 

often, and as long as, the voltaic current 
{k circulates round its bobbin. This arma* 

prevented from coming into 
/^/ /^ actual contact with the pole of the elec- 

tro-maguet by means of two little copper 
studs, tipped with ivory,- inserted in its 
i® necessary, because as soft 
i(^ I ^ \ iron does not lose the whole of its Mag- 

|( i j| I nctism when the battery circuit is broken, 

^ f- ^ S y r ~] J permanent adhesion would otherwise en- 

/ sue. The armature is mounted on the 
\ J siiort arm of a lever, C, carrying at 

\i^ D J' the end of the other arm a short pro- 
^'***-—I ir-***^ jecting piece e, which, catching in a 
stop in the cucurnferenco of the wheel d, prevents it from moving. 
The armature is brought back to its normal position, when the 
attraction ceases by the small spring/, which presses against the long 
arm of the lever. Of the clock-work contained in the barrel, only 
the principal pieces are shown in the figure; the cog wheel h is 
connected by a pinion with the cog-wheel «r, which works i, and 
this again gives motion to d, which carries the stop. The anchor 
.escapement g works on the wheel i, and on the axis of the same 
wheel is placed the double-headed hammer, h. On completing the 
battery circuit, the armature, B, is attracted by the electro-magnet, 
the long arm of the lever, C, moves to the left, and the wheel d, being 
then set at liberty, the mainspring in the barrel, which is kept 
constantly wound up, sets it in motion, and the hammer is instantly 
put into rapid vibration, striking alternately the opposite sides of 
the bell, D; the ringing is kept up as long as the circuit is closed, but 
the moment it is broken the armature is detached b)' the spring /, 
and the catch is again pressed into its place on the wheel d. It is 
not the voltaic current that rings the boll, but the mainspring in the 
barrel; all that the Electricity does is to disengage the catch ; and 
there is no greater difficulty, therefore, in ringing a large bell than a 
small one. It is easy to see that this principle may be modified in a 
variety of ways. 

(1076) The batteries used to work our English telegraphs are com¬ 
posed of amalgamated zinc and copper plates, 4^ inches long .by 8^ 
inches wide, the zinc being t»ffth8 of an inch thick. The plates are ce¬ 
mented water-tight on to stout teak-wood or oak troughs, each trough 
being from 15 to 80 inches long, and 5^ inches wide, and divided into 
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12 or 24 cells by partitions of slate. The plates connected together by 
copper slips, are placed across the slate partitions, and the cells are 
filled to within an inch of the top with siliceous sand, which is then 
saturated with a solution of 1 part of oil of vitriol in 16 parts of 
water. The numbers or cells used varies according to the distance 
between the stations : for short groups of 10 or 15 miles, 24 cells 
are employed, for distances from 40 to 60 miles double that number. 
The telegraphs on the South Eastern Railway of 180 miles and 47 
stations are worked with 2,200 pairs of plates, and the whole tele¬ 
graph system in the United Kingdom employs about 20,000 pairs. 
(Walker’s “ Electric Telegraph Manipulation,” p. 9.) According to 
Mr. Walker’s experience, new batteries, when carefully put together, 
wiU, with care, do duty for six or eight months, when the work is 
not very heavy; and by washing the sand out with a flow of w^ater, 
and refilling them, they frequently remain on duty ten or twelve 
months without being re-amalgamated. In America, for the regis¬ 
tering telegraphs. Grove’s battery is mostly in use, 30 cells of which 
are required for a distance of 150 miles. They require cleaning and 

replenishing about once a fortnight. 

. Fig. 422. 



(1077) The modes of sustaining and insulating telegraphic wires 
adopted nearly universally in England are represented in Figs. 422 
and 423. Wooden posts, from 15 to 30 feet high, are fixed firmly in 
the ground, at the rate of about 30 a mile; the upper part of each 
post is 5 or 6 inches square; it Fig. 423. 

carries a wooden arm, which is sepa¬ 
rated from the post by discs or 
rings of brown delf-ware. The arm 
is secured to the post by an iron bolt 
and screw. On the face of the 
wooden arm, 4 hollow double 
earthenware or glass cones are fas- 
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tened by collars of iron; through tliese the wires pass, and are thus 
effectually insulated. A similar system of wires passes on the oppo¬ 
site side of the post, and each post is provided with a small roof of 
earthenware or slate, on the top of which is a metallic point cod- 
uected with the earth as a preservative agdinst the effects of light¬ 
ning, The contrivance for tightening the wires is seen at B. The 
posts on w’hich this apparatus is placed are much stouter than the 
ordinary sustaining posts, and they are fixed at intervals of ^th of a 
ihile apart. To the upper part of the post are attached as many iron 
screws as there are telegraph wires, and each screw carries a winder, 
consisting of a grooved drum with a wheel and ratchet attached; the 
ends of the winder are insulated from the post by discs of earthen- 
w'are; a and b are two earthenware pulleys, or shackles, each furnished 
with two hooks insulated from each other. The winding post is thus 
seen to be out of the circuit, but the metallic continuity of the 
telegraph wire is secured by a thin wire, c, soldered to the outside 
of each shackle. The telegraph wire is of iron, about -Jth of an inch 
in diameter: it is protected against the corroding action of atmos¬ 
pheric air and moisture by being passed through a bath of melted 
zinc, or galvanized, as it is called; zinc being more positive than 
iron, combines first with oxygen ; the wire thus becomes coated with 
a thin layer of oxide of zinc, which acts as a coat of paint and effec¬ 
tually preserves the iron. In the neighbourhood of large towns, 
where great quantities of coal are daily burned, the sulphurous 
vapours arising from such fuel and passing over the oxide of zinc 
covering convert it into sulpliate of zinc, which being soluble in water, 
is immediately melted by the rain and drops off. The wire thus 
deprived of its insoluble covering soon corrodes. Mr. Highton 
mentions (“ Electric Telegraph,” p. 117) that he has seen galvanized 
iron wires reduced in this way in less than two years from the 
diameter of -Jth of an inch to that of a common sewing needle; and 
he suggests that in the neighbourhood of large towns the wires 
should cither be painted and varnished, or entirely cased in gutta 
percha. 

(1078) The insulator employed on the “ Morse” line from New York 
to Washington, is simply a glass knob with 2 rings, between which 
the wire is wrapped. It is said to be very imperfect (Turnbull on 
the “Electro-magnetic Telegraph,” p. 176), the wire losing its insula¬ 
tion almost entirely in wet weather, and the instruments working with 
difficulty upon even the slightest shower. It has been found also, 
that with- this form of insulator, the atmospheric Electricity cracks 
the glass in two pieces, just as if it had been cut with a diamond. 
In the “ House” line of telegraph (American) the glass cap, which is 
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covered with’lae varnish, is screwed into a bell-shaped iron cap, which 
is filled with much care to the top of the post, aud well painted and 
varnished, the telegraph wire is fastened to the top of the cap by 
pPojecting iron points. This plan, though decidedly superior to 
Morse’s, is objectionable*on the score of expense, aud very inferior 
to the method adopted in England. In Q-ermany, the wires are insu¬ 
lated by passing through porcelain caps, in the shape of a reversed 
cup, placed on the summit of the posts, which are thus covered with 
roofs. It is said to be very perfect. The posts in France are from 
20 to 30 feet long, and are driven into the ground to ^ depth of from 
30 to 60 inches, the buried parts being preserved by injection with 
sulphate of copper. The insulators, which are either bell-shaped or 
double oblique cones, are, as in England, fixed to the side of the post 
by screws, and scaled with sulphur in the interior; the conducting 
wire passes through a ring support fixed in the interior of the cone, 
so that the wire only passes on a point sheltered by the mass of the 
support. 

When the conducting wires have to pass underground, they are 
usually made of copper, and are either covered with gutta percha or 
with cotton saturated W'ith tar, and collected in leaden pipes in 
groups of three or four; the leaden pipes are covered with a 
pitched cord, and the whole placed in an iron pipe. 

(1079; When the wires have to pass under water, as in the sub¬ 
marine telegraphs, great care is required for their insulation and 
protection. The first wires for the submarine telegraph between 
England and France were sunk in the British Channel, in August, 
1850. The wire was 30 miles long, simply covered with gutta 
percha, and sunk to the bottom of the sea by leaden weights; it 
soon, however, became useless, being cut to pieces by attrition against 
the rocks. In the September of the follow'ing year, a submarine 
cable was constructed by Messrs. Xewall and Co., and on the 18th of 
October, an electric communication was established between Dover 
and Calais, a distance of 21 miles. The plan adopted in the manu¬ 
facture of this cable was as follows (ITighton on the “ Electric Tele¬ 
graph”) : A copper wire, No. 16, was first carefully covered with 
gutta percha; upon this a second covering was laid—the wire was 
thus thoroughly insulated. Four of these were then bound together 
with spun-yarn and hemp saturated with tar. This bundle of insu¬ 
lated wires with its hempen covering was then surrounded by 10 
galvanized iron wires, each wire being -A ths of an inch in diameter. 
The insulated wires thus formed the core of a large continuous wire 
rope (Fig., 424), which was wound into a coil 30 feet in diameter^ 
It was 24 miles long, and weighed 180 tons. 
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Fig. 424. 



(1080) The “ paying out” of this enonnous cable commenced Sept. 
25th, 1851. Steam tugs were placed by the Admiralty at the service 
of the Company. The Blazer, on 'which the cable 'W'as shipped, "was 
towed from Dover to the South Foreland, and one end of the rope 
conveyed on to the English shore ; aftfer this, the vessel was towed 
in the direction of Cape Grinez. The distance between the two 
coasts is 20 miles, and though to allow for undulations and sinuosities 
24 miles of cable had been constructed, the end of the rope w as found 
to fall short of its destination by half a mile; another mile of cable 
was made, and spliced to the end of the first; and on the 18th of 
October, the communication w'as found to be pcricct. The cost of 
this cable is said to have been £20,000, and the expenses to the 
Company to have been no less than £75,000. The success of this 
experiment stimulated Messrs. KewaU and Co. to attempt a still 
gix'ater enterprise, viz., that of connecting telegraphically England 
and Ireland, by extending a sxibraarine cable between Holyhead on 
the Welsh, and Howth on the Irish coast. This they effected in 
June, 1852, but from some unascertained cause (probably from its 
being too light, the.cable enclosing only a single wire, and weighing 
only one tan a mile—the Dover and Calais cable weighing seven tons), 
after working well for three days, it became imperfect, and a groat 
portion has been taken up. Nothing daunted by this failure, Messrs. 
Newall and Co. constructed a cable measuring scveiity mt'les in one un¬ 
broken length, and with it, on the Gth of May, 1853, the first electric 
telegraphic communication was established between Belgium and 
England. This cable contains 6 wires, insulated by gutta percha, 
and laid into a rope with prepared spun yam; it is covered writh 12 
thick iron wires, of a united strength equal to a strain of 40 to 50 
tons—more than the proof strain of the chain cable of a first-rate 
man-of-war (Lardner on the “Electric Telegraph,” p. 157). It 
weighed 7 tons a mile, its total weight being 500 tons ; its cost was 
£37,000.* The great success which has hitherto attended submarine 
telegraphing has given rise to a project for the deposition of an 

* For a graphic illustration of the manner in which this enormouB cable was 
coiled in the hold of the vessel; also for the way in which it was deposited, see 
lUnstrated London News, May 14,1853, 
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electric cable across the Atlantic, so as to put the Old World into 
instantaneous communication with the new, a distance (between the 
nearest point of British America and tbe west coast of Ireland) of 
about 1,C00 miles., Whe|;her the curious phenomenon of the arrest 
of the Electricity supplied by ybltaic battery, and the charging of the 
submerged or buried wire elsewhere described (310), would inter¬ 
fere with the realisation of this project is a question which must be 
left for time and further experience to determine. It should, 
however, be mentioned that the Magneto-electric Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, who have nearly 900 miles of underground wire in operation, 
report that they sometimes pass their signals, without any difficulty, 
through 500 miles of underground wire without any break or delay 
in the circuit. (Lardner on the “ Electric Telegraph,” p, 172.) 

(1081) The lEarth Ciremt ,—It had long ago been shown by 
Watson and others (10) that a Leyden phial could be discharged 
through a circuit, one half of which consisted of moist earth. It 
appears that Stcinheil was the first to employ the earth to act the 
part of a conducting wire in an electi’o-telegraphic circuit. The two 
extremities of the wire of his telegraph, constructed at Munich in 
1837, were attached to two copper plates, w'hich were buried in the 
earth. He attributed the transmission of the current to the direct 
conductibility of the earth. It vtas proved on a larger scale in 1841, 
by Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, by experiments on the Blackwall 
Eailway, that the earth may be employed successfully to replace one 
half of the conducting wire, or for the return circuit. In fact, they 
state that so excellent a conductor is the earth, and so little resistance 
does it ofler to the transmission of Electricity, that the same pile w'ill 
Work a mucli greater distance with a circuit half wire and half earth 
than w^hen altogether wire, 

(1082) Whilst prosecuting some experiments with an electro-rnng- 
netic sounding apparatus, in the year 1841, Mr. Bain found that if 
the conducting wires were not perfectly insulated from the water in 
which they were immersed, the attractive power of the electro¬ 
magnet did not entirely cease when the circuit was broken. With a 
view of ascertaining the true cause of tbe phenomenon, Mr. Bain, in 
conjunction with Lieutenant Wright, made a series of experiments 
on the Serpentine river in llydo Park, and after verifying their 
former observations relative to the remnant of power in the electro¬ 
magnet when contact with the battery was broken, tbe electro¬ 
magnet being on one side of tho river, and the battery on the other, 
the wires passing through the river; and after making other experi¬ 
ments, in which the water and the moist earth formed part of the 
circuit, and wire the remainder, it occurred to Mr. Bain, that if a 
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positive metal were attached to one end of the condacting wire, and 
a negative metal to the other, and if the two metals were then placed 
in water, or buried in the moist earth while the connecting wire was 
properly insulated, a current might be generated. This was found 
to be the case, for when a large surface of copper w'as placed within 
Kensington Gardens at the one end of the river, and within Hyde 
Park at the other end a similar surface of zinc, and the metals con¬ 
nected by a wire, in the circuit of which was a galvanometer, a 
current of considerable intensity was found to be passing. The 
experiment was next tried on a more extended plan; a surface of 
zinc was buried in^the moist earth of Hyde Park, and at rather more 
than a mile distant, a surface of coi)per was buried, and the metals 
were connected by a wire suspended on the railings; when the 
plates w^ere large, Mr. Bain not only obtained the usual electro¬ 
magnetic effects in an enhanced decree, but also succeeded in the 
perfcirmancc of electrotype operations; for in the course of a few 
minutes he coated a half-crown with copper. Subsequent experi¬ 
ments showed that if the metals are thus buried, and connecting 
wires are employed, electrotype depositions may be effected, and 
electro-magnetic apparatus w^orked for a great length of time. 

(1083) Signor Ch. Matteucci made in the year 1844, numerous 
experiments on the conductibility of the earth for the electric current, 
{Qmptes Sendus, June 3rd, 1844). He made the current from a single 
Bunsen’s element (371) circulate in a copper wire, 9,281 feet long, 
and through a bed of earth of the same length; and he found the 
diminution which occurred in the intensity of the current to be such, 
that the resistance of the bed of earth must not only be regarded as 
nothing, but that further, the resistance of the copper wire entering 
into the mixed circuit must be considered as less than that presented 
by the same wire when it enters alone into the circuit. Experiments 
were made to ascertain whether this extraordinary fact w'as due to 
tlie passing of a voltaic current between the buried plates, but on 
closing the circuit wdth the earth and the w ire without the pile, a 
deviation not exceeding 1° was obtained, and this shortly disappeared- 
It then occurred to Matteucci, that an explanation might possibly be 
given by having recourse to a current derived from Ampere’s terres¬ 
trial currents. The battery current in the first experiments passed 
along the wire from E. to W.; he now reversed the current, causing 
it to pass from W. to E.; the deviation of the galvanometer, how¬ 
ever, remained the same, as was also the case when the current was 
caused to pass from K. to S. or from S. to K. These expe¬ 
riments were afterwards repeated on greater lengths at Milan, 
and their results confirmed Matteucci in the conclusion to which he 
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* had previously arrived, viz., that when a current is transmitted by a 
circuit composed in parts of a long copper wire and of a long bed of 
earth, the diminution suffered by this current from the resistance of 
this mixed circuit, is less than that which it would have suffered by 
the resistance of the copper wire alone. Matteucci regards the earth 
as all other conductjng bodies, its great volume making up for its 
inferior conductibility; he quotes the following experiment {(hmptcs 
Bendus, Jan. 12th, 1846), as conclusive against the livpothesis that the 
two electric charges liberated at the extremities of the pile always 
find means of diffusing themselves into the earth, which being a 
universal reservoir, succeeds in neutralizing their charges with its 
natural fluid, decomposed by the free fluid of the pile. 

Expet'iment: The circuit of a pile of 10 Bunsen’s elements, was 
established by plunging the two poles in two wells 160 metres apart; 
a galvanometer being in the cirdbit to ensure the passage of the cur¬ 
rent. In this interval were two other wells almost in a straight line 
with the two extreme wells. The distance between these two wells 
was 30 metres; they were distant from the two extreme wells, one, 80 
metres, the other, 60. The extremities of a good long wire galvano¬ 
meter were plunged into the two intermediate wells ; the current was 
then passed in the long circuit, when a deviation of 35° or 40° w'as 
instantly obtained; on reversing the direction of the current in the 
long circuit, that of the derived current was likewise inverted. This, 
remarks Matteucci; is precisely what ought to be the case, if we 
admit that the electric current is transmitted in the ordinary manner, 
whilst it cannot be conceived under the other hypothesis. 

(1084) The improbability of the earth’s acting as a mere conductor 
in these cases, is strikingly shown by the following experiments made 
by M. Breguet, on the telegraph line between Paris and Eouen 
(Moigno’s “ Telegraphe Electrique,” p. 259,) one of the poles of the 
Paris battery was soldered to a large metal plate, which was plunged 
into a well, the other pole communicated with the line wire to Rouen, 
and was there fastened to a similar metal plate, which was also plunged 
into a well; the circuit was thus half earth and half metal, or the cir¬ 
cuit could be made metallic throughout. Similar arrangements w^ere 
made at Rouen. Two zinc galvanometers, in every respect similar 
and working together with great uniformity, were employed to mea¬ 
sure the electric forces at the two stations. The mean of twenty-eight 
experiments showed that when the current was half metal and half 
earth, the intensity was twice as great as when it was metallic through¬ 
out, that is, a circuit of 40 miles earth and 40 miles wire presented 
the same resistance as a circuit of 40 miles wire; the earth, in fact, 
offering no resistance at all. The intensity at Paris, of the current 
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transmitted through a copper wire to Kouen, and from Bouen back* 
to Paris, through the earth was 56° 8'; that of a current sent and 
returned through a copper wire 29° 1', or nearly one-half. At Boi4pu, 
the mean relative intensities were the same being 35° 5' and 17° 8'. 
Moigno and Gauss both regard the earth as a reservoir or drain in 
wliich the positive Electricity on the one side, and the negative on the 
other are absorbed and lost. Thus let A (Fig. 425) represent the 

Fig. 425. cell of a voltaic bat¬ 

tery, P and N being 
its two poles united 
by a metallic con¬ 
ductor ; according to 
the theory of Atn- 
])ere, the Electricity 
set free at the posi¬ 
tive pole, meeting 
with a resistance in the conducting "wire, decomposes the neutral 
Electricity of the nearest molecule, attracting the negative and repel¬ 
ling the positive; the positive fluid of the first attracts the negative 
Electricity of the second, and repels its positive; this agaiii*acts on the 
neutral Electricity of the third, and so on, the decompositiou pro¬ 
ceeding by step; the positive Electricity of the last molecule,^), 
being neutralized by the negative Electricity emanating from the N. 
pole of the batterj'. Immediately succeeding the first series of de- 
compositious is a second series of recompositions, the last negative 
molecule,-.-?^ being separated froin its associated positive molecule, and 
thus becoming free, now combines with the positive molecule which 
precedes it, the negative molecule of which combines with the positive 
immediately behind it, and so on step by step. Suppose now the 
metallic circuit to be broken, between two free molecules, + p' on 
the positive side, H- n on the negative, and that a communi¬ 

cation be made with the earth through the metallic plates, B and C. 
The positive molecule will be brought into cpntact with an enormous 
reservoir, into which it will flow without meeting with any resistance; 
it will not, therefore, exercise any decomposing action, being in fact 
simply absorbed. The preceding negative molecule being again set 
free, will immediately combine wdth the contiguous positive molecule, 
and the same will happen at the n^ative end of the battery. A 
double series of decompositions and recompositions thus takes place, 
and this only in one-half of the circuit; the resistance is conse^ently 
reduced one-half, that is, the intensity of the current is doubled. 

(1085) It must be admitted that there is some difliculty in tins 
theory of the “ drinking up” of Electricity by the earth, and that the 
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question is still open to investigation; but whatever may be the true 
explanation of this remarkable function of the earth, its discovery has 
b^pn a great boon to electro-telegraphy, and the fact that the earth 
absolutely offers no resistance whatever to the circulation of the 
electrical force, is taken due advantage of on all telegraphic lines. 
“ Of all the miracles of science,” observes Lardner (“ The Electric 
Telegraph,” p. 123), “ surely this is the most marvellous. A stream 
of electric fluid has its source in the cellars of the Central Electric 
Telegraph Office, Lothbury, London; it flows under the streets of 
the great metropolis ; and, passing on wires suspended over a zigzag 
series of railways, reaches Edinburgh, where it dips into the earth 
and diffuses itself upon the buried plate. From that it takes flight 
through the crust of the earth and Jtnds its own way back to the 
cellars at Lothbury! ” But this is not all; though offering less 
resistance to the circulation of the electrical force than the hest of all 
conductors, it at the same time acts as the most perfect insulator. 
Of this the following striking illustration is given by Mr. Walker 
(“ Electric Telegraph Manipulation,” p, 35) : “ Ten wires enter the 
London office, each going to one side of the galvanometer; the other 
sides of the galvanometers are connected respectively by ten wires 
with a long slip of brass, which brass is connected with the water- 
pipes ; BO that, in point of fact, the wires, notwithstanding all our 
care and cost to keep them insulated from each other throughout 
their course along the railway,* are actually one and all clustered 
together, and connected into one common bundle, as soon as they 
have passed the galvanometer. Notwithstanding this oneness of the 
wires, provided all is clear along the line, a current can be sent along 
any one of the ten, without any portion being distributed among the 
-other nine. Take the case of two wires only as an example. They 

• The difficulty of obtaining perfect insulation of the wires is one of the greatest 
impediments to the establishment of telegraphic communication. The difficulty 
is increased when wires forming short circuits are placed in close proximity to 
those of long circuits. Under these circumstances, if the wu-es are not protected 
by an insulating coating, there is frequently in a damp state of the atmosphere, 
an esaipe of Electricity from the long wire to the short one, and a consequent 
diversion of the Electricity from its intended course; for although the low inten¬ 
sity of voltaic Electricity may in experiments on a limited scale effectually 
prevent it from passing through a thin stratum of moist air, it must l>e remem¬ 
bered that each iron wire from London to Liverpool exposes a surface of not less 
than ^5,000 square feet, and between several surfaces of that extent only 6 inches 
apart, a large quantity of Electricity may bo transferred and lost. The escape of 
Electricity fi*om telegraph wires, in the manner now alluded to, was first brought 
under the notice of telegraphic engineers by Mr. Bakewell. (" BakeweU on Elec¬ 
tric Science,” p. 157.) 
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are united, and are joined to the earth wire before they enter the ' 
London instrument. They are kept carefully apart froih London to 
Dover, but after passing the Dover instrument, they are again united, 
and are joined to the earth wire, so that they form a continuous 
loop; and yet the current intended for one wire always takes the 
earth as the return half of the circuit, and no part of it finds its way 
into the companion wire. But if by any accident the earth wire is 
divided, the case is widely altered, and the current tells its own tale 
by its reverse action on the galvanometer, for it now accepts the 
companion wire, which before it entirely rejected.” 

(1080) The necessity of paying the utmost attention to the insu¬ 
lation of the line wire, involves the introduction of a difliculty of 
another kind, and which has to be carefully guarded against; 
that, viz., arising from the action of atmospheric Electricity, both 
induced, and in the form of direct strokes of lightning. “ More 
damage,” observes Mr. Highton (“ The Electric Telegraph,” p. 11), 

“ is often done to the telegraph in a second by a single thunder 
storm, than by all the mischievous acts of malicious persons in a 
whole year.” Posts arc split in pieces, coils of wire are fused, 
needles are demagnetized, and pcjrmaneut IMagnetisra given to soft 
iron electro-magnets. In the year 1S46, the electric telegraph on 
the St. Germains Eailway was visited by an attack of atmospheric 
Electricity,, the following account of ■which was communicated by 
M. Breguet to M. Arago (“ Year-Book of Pacts,” 1818) : “ About 
live o’clock in the afternoon, during a heavy fall of rain, the bells of 
the electric telegraph at Le Vesitret began to ring, which led the 
attendoiut to suppose that he was about to receive a communication. 
Several letters then made their appearance, but finding they con¬ 
veyed no meaning, he was about to make the signal Not under- 
stoodf when suddenly he heard an explosion, similar to a loud pistol- 
shot, and at the same time a vivid flash of light was seen to run 
along the conductors placed against the sides of the shed. The con¬ 
ductors were broken into fragments, their edges being fused. The 
wdres of several electro-magnets were also broSen, and the attendant 
who was holding the handle which moves the needle sustained aU 
over the body a violent concussion, and several workmen standing 
about him also experienced severe shocks.” At the otlier end of the 
line, at the Paris station, nothing was broken, and nothing remark¬ 
able occurred, excepting that several of the bells were heard to ring. 
At the Oundle station of the Loudon aud North-AV^estern Eailway 
considerable mischief was done in 1846, several of the coils being 
burst open, and the wires fused; and at the Chilham statjon, on the 
South-Eastern Bailway, a flash of lightning destroyed, in August, 
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1849, of the ^bcll coil and both the galvanometer coils. In 

India, 'vrhicE is occasionally visited with storms of lightning such as 
w^ never witness in this country, the damage done is often much 
more severe ; aaid in America, the disastrous consequences resulting 
from the same cause, soon after the establishment of the first line of 
telegraph by Morse, in 1844, rendered it imperatively necessaiy to 
devise some means for the protection of the operators and instru¬ 
ments. 

(1087) Numerous forms of lightning conductors have been in¬ 
vented and adopted. Actual lightning Hashes are warded olT by 
the points visible above the posts (Fig. 421), wliich are connected 
with the earth by a wire. Ilighton’s plan, which he states to be so 
effectual that since its adoption not a coil has been injured, is very 
simple. lie surrounds the w ire for 6 or 8 inches before it enters a 
telegraph instrument with bibulous or blotting paper, and passes it 
through a deal box lined with tin plate in connexion with the earth ; 
the box is then filled with iron filings. All high tension Electricity 
collected by the wires will at once darl through the air in the 
bibulous paper to the myriads of points in the iron filings, which 
carry it safety to the earth. Walker’s “ protector” consists of a small 
hollow metal cylinder connected with the earth. The line wire in 
its passage from the railway to the telegraph passes within this 
cylinder, traversing w’hich, it is first presented to the inner surface 
in the form of a thick w‘ire furnished with spurs w hose points are in 
the closest possible proximity to the cylinder ■y^'ithout being in actual 
contact; it is then continued on, and presented as a short coil of 
very fine wire (finer, in fact, than that of the instrument coils) 
wound on a bobbin, the outer convolution of the coil being very 
close to the cylinder. Thus a better means of escape is presented to 
the lightning than is found in any part of the instrument; conse¬ 
quently it always escapes by this conductor, either by the points or 
by burning the fine wire. It is found to be perfectly effectual. In 
Steinheirs method the line wire extending over the station is divided, 
each end being fastened to a copper plate 6 inches in diameter; the 
plates are brought close together, but prevented from touching by a 
silk cloth; then coils of wire pass down from the corners of each 
plate to the telegraph instrument. The galvanic current is thus 
enabled to pass; but an atmospheric discharge would break through 
the small obstacle between the copper plates in preference to passing 
out of its way through the thin spiral of wire. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of this protector in 1846, no derangement of the apparatus is 
stated todiave occurred even with the most vivid flashes of lightning. 

(1088) On the Brunswick State Telegraphs, the main wire, well 
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protected by gutta percha, is passed through pipes underground, and 
fastened to a copper plate in the telegraph room. "FroTn this plate 
a small insulated wire is extended to the signaling instrument, atid 
through the battery to a second copper plate in connexion with the 
earth. The two copper plates are screwed together, but insulated from 
each other by pieces of ivory. The two thin wires, which are covered 
with silk,- are twisted together, but separated near the telegraph appa¬ 
ratus, to the screws of which they are attached. The galvanic current 
passes through the main wire to the first plate, through the thin wire 
to the apparatus and electro-magnet, through this to the galvanic 
battoiy and the second plate, over this by the stronger insulated 
wire to the ground, making a perfect circuit. But a discharge of 
atmospheric Electricity would pass between the two copper plates 
rather than through the long thin wires, and the telegraph apparatus 
is thus oflectually protected. Various forms of lightning protectors 
are used in America, the simplest and best seems to be that ot 
Bulkley, which cctasists of two brass plates with serrated edges, one of 
which is fixed to a board, the other adjustable by means of a screw' 
to any required proximity to the first; the line wire is connected 
with the fixed plate, and the moveable one is in communication with 
the earth; the plates are brought as near together as possible with¬ 
out touching, so that any Electricity of tension may meet with as 
little resistance as possible in its passage from the line wire to the 
earth. 

(1089) Breguet’s paratonnerre used on the Eroneh telegraph lines. 
Fig. is shown in Fig. 42G. 

The line wire is con¬ 
nected with a very fine 
iron wire placed in a 
glass tube, capped at 
both ends with brass 
and screwed on to a board. To the side of one of the brass caps is 
fastened a serrated piece of metal, B; immediately opposite and as 
close as possible to which is a similar serrated piece of metal, C, in 
communication with the earth by the wire E, so that if the wire of 
the line should become charged with atmospheric Electricity, it may 
discharge itself by these points to the earth; and in the event of a 
flash of lightning striking the line wire, the thin iron wire A would 
be fused, and the telegraph instrument protected. 

(1090) The Magneto-electric Telegraph .—In this instrument, patented 
by Mr. Henley in 1848, the motions of the needles are actuated by the 
electric currents momentarily induced in electro-magnetic coils when 
moved in proximity to the poles of a permanent steel magnet. This 
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telegraph is adopted, with certain improvements, by the English and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company, through a length of line above 
2,100 miles; by it messages are now passed between Liverpool and 
Dutlin direct, a distance of about 420 miles; the lino of commu¬ 
nication extending vi\ Pofc Patrick and Eelfast; and signals can be 
interchanged wlicn necessary between Loudon and Dublin, a distance 
by the wire of 600 miles, without any break of circuit, or renewal of 
the magnetic circuit: the whole length of wire in use is about 13,000 
miles, of which 6350 miles are laid underground, and about 7,500 
above ground. This telegraph, the simplest and the most economical 
yet invented, merits a detailed description. Por the following parti¬ 
culars wc are indebted to the kindness of Mr. B. Bright, the secretary 
of the above company. 

Fig. 427. 



(1091) The original apparatus of Mr. Jlenlcy is shown in Fig. 
427. Two compound bar magnets, a a, are fixed parallel to each 
other, BO that their opposite poles are in juxta-position. At each 
end of the magnets are arranged a pair of electro-magnetic coils, h h', 
which are connected together at the back by a soft iron armature, c; 
each pair is attached to a separate axle and finger key, e e\ and are 
perfectly independent of each other, so that by their motion they 
can communicate magneto-clectric currents to the two line wires, 2 /. 
In order to avoid the friction that would ensue on the motion of the 
coils, if their soft iron centres were in actual contact with the poles 
of the permanent magnets, the axles upon whicli the coils are fixed 
are bo adjusted as to bring the ends of the soft iron cores to within 
^ about the i^-th part of an inch from the magnets. "When the send- 
ing part of the apparatus is at rest, a spring, A, keeps the coils so 
disposed that the centre of one is before one pole of the magnet, and 
the other before the other pole. This answers a double purpose; the 
iron cores*end armatures of the colls act as a keeper to the magnets 
when the apparatus is not in use, and the position at the same time 
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is su?h that the wiaximum of inductive effect is obtained upon the 
motion of the coils. The finger key attached to the axle, on being 
depressed, reverses the position of the coils in relation to tha pol^s 
of the magnets; the alteration in the polarity of the soft iron cores 
which thereupon ensues, occasions by induction a revulsion in the 
electric condition of the convolutions of wire forming the coils, and 
tlie current induced flows from one terminal wire of the pair of coils, 
through the indicating portion of the apparatus, /, in one direction to 
the earth, and from the other terminal wire in the opposite direction 
through the line u ire. On the return of the finger key to its original 
position, the polarity of tlio cores is again reversed, and currents are 
induced in the opposite direction to those previously generated. The 
operation of the one cuireiit is to deflect, and of the other to bring 
back to zero the indicating needles of the apparatus, and of the 
instruments, at the various stations to which the currents may pass. 
The motion of the other finger key leads to similar effects being pro¬ 
duced ill connexion uith the other line wire; and the coinbinatio:iS§ 
of movements of the two indicating needles constitute ilie alphabet. 

(10{)2) The indicating portion of the apparatus consists of a pair 
of sm.*!!! electro-imignetic coils coupled togidJicr by an armature ; the 
soft iron cores project be;^ond Ihe coils, and are terminated by semi- 
cireular horns of soft iron. This elongalion of the cores was found 
necessary in order to prolong the polarization of the coil, as the 
great intensity of llie induced current would not occasion during its 
passage through the coil a siiQiciciit amount of polarity in the iron 
to move the magnet of the indicating needle unless its effects were, 
so to speak, thus temporarily fixed. On tlio return of the finger 
key to its original position, an amount of residual Magnetism is left 
in the horns of the indicating coils sufliedent to hold the needle in 
its position at zero when the instruinont is at rest. By this arsange- 
ment what is technically termed a “ dead beat” of the needle is 
produced, and the needle at the same time is in perfect equilibrium 
upon its axle,—conditions which conduce greatly to the rapidity aud 
invariability of the needle’s motion, and to ihe accurate interpreta¬ 
tion of the signals. The magnets used to generate the induced cur¬ 
rents arc tempered in a particular manner, and retain their polarity 
for years. They are easily remagnetized -when requii’ed, by bringing 
their poles for a short time into contact with a pow’erful electro¬ 
magnet. 

(1093) Mecoil Currents from Underground Lines ,—The Magnetic 
Telegraph Company have adopted, to a verv great extent, the under-* 
ground system. In 1851, they laid a line between Liverpool and 
Manchester; they afterwards extended the system from London 
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through Birmingham to Manchester, Liverpool, and the various towns 
in the Lancashire districts, northwards to Scotland, with a submarine 
cabje linking up underground wires laid to Belfast and Dublin. 
They have been enabled to accomplish this through the great per¬ 
fection to which the insu'lation of wire by successive coatings of 
gutta-percha has been brought by Mr. Statham. It was found upon 
communicating a charge to a great length of underground wire, that 
after the withdrawal of the excitation (whether galvanic or magnetic 
Electricity was employed), an electrical recoil immediately took place 
at the end of the wire to which the current had been previously com¬ 
municated. The nature of this phenomenon has been explained by 
Faraday (316 et seq .); its existence was soon found to interfere vciy 
materially with the working of telegraphic apparatus, nor does it 
appear that up to the present time, any adequate remedy as regards 
the galvanic system has been applied. The nature of the interference 
will be at once understood, w'hen it is mentioned that, with a letter- 
printing telegraph, the surplus current has the tendency to carry the 
machinery on farther, and to make other letters than those intended. 
"With the chemical and other recording telegraphs, the surplus flow 
of Electricity will continue nearly a minute*, entirely confounding the 
marks, and representing one letter witli the next; and with the 
needle telegraphs, a beat more is made by the back current than 
intended with every letter formed,* .Another remarkable feature to 
be noticed in connexion with the underground system, is the small 
comparative velocity with w’hich the electrical impulse is commu¬ 
nicated through each conductor in long circuits. Through a circuit 
of 480 miles, Messrs. Bright found that the difference of time between 
the communication of the electrical impulse and its arrival at the other 
end of the wire, amounted to rather more than a third part of a 
sccoiiS, which would give as the rate of transmission of the galvanic 
or magnetic fluids through such conductors, only about 1,000 miles 
per second. It has been shown by Faraday (316 et seq.) that this 
retardation does not arise from any resistance of the conducting 
medium, but is the consequence of a lateral induction whereby the 
wire becomes charged statically w'ith Electricity,—becomes in fact an 
immense Leyden arrangeraont. 

(1094) On applying the magneto-apparatus above described to 
the tinderground system, it was found impossible to work it without 
making some provision against the eftects of the recoil currents, for 
. when the needle had been deflected and brought back to zero, by 
t#ie two successive currents generated by the instiaiment, the recoil 

G. B. Blighty “ ShafBier’s Telegraph Companion.” 
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current flowing in the opposite direction to the last current sent,* 
again threw the needle over, so that each time a signal was trans¬ 
mitted, instead of two beats of the needle being given, three occurred, 
disorganizing the series of signals employed, and leaving ^he 
indicating needles of the sending instrument in such a position as to 
render the answering signal (given after every word) unintelligible; 
for of the two currents employed in sending the answ'cring signal 
from the other end, only the second showed any effect; the first 
serving to keep the needle against the stop pin, where the recoil 
current had left it. Moreover, the continual recurrence of two 
currents in one direction, and onl}' one in the other, for**Cach move¬ 
ment of the fingcr-key, a residual excess of one kind of polarity 
accumulated in the indicating coils ; and thus after a short time, the 
effects of currents from tlie other end were neutralized, and the com¬ 
munication of signals rendered impossible. 

As the reciprocality of tw'o instruments working in a circuit 
together is almost a sine qun non for correct transmission of signals, 
and constitutes the most valuable feature of excellence in the 
English system, it was at once seen that if underground wires were 
to be w'orked, this difficulty must be overcome. 

(10$)o) Messrs. iSrighfs Improved Magnetic Telegraph .—It was 
first sought to obviate the effects of the recoil currents by placing, 
the charged wire into direct connexion with the earth at the instant 
that the exciting current ceased, so as to prevent the flow of the 
recoil current from passing through the indicating apparatus, which 
was again placed in communication with the line wire when the 
handle had recovered its place of rest. It was found, however, that 
upon extending the line, the time required for the recoil current to 
discharge itself increased also; Messrs, llright then applied another 
method. The indicating apparatus was altogether disconnected 
from the action of the sending currents, and only brought into con¬ 
nexion w’ith the line wire at tlieir termination. In this plan, instead 
of shutting off the recoil current it w’as permitted to pass through 
the receiving coils at the close of the sending currents, and the con¬ 
nexions of the apparatus were so arranged that it conduced to the 
efficient working of the apparatus by keeping the needles at zero, so 
as to be in the proper position for receiving signals from the opposite 
ends of the line. A compensating apparatus wras also introduced 
having for its object: 1st, the obviating the effects of the deflecting 
currents which continually pass through telegraph wires, more or 
less, and in different directions, and which arise from variations of 
terrestrial Magnetism, and during aurora borealis and ojher atmo¬ 
spherical electrical disturbances (311 et seq .); and 2nd, the • 
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neutralizing any excess of residual ISragnetisin that might be 
engendered hi the horns of the coils by the recoil current; this 
excess varies with the difterence in the length of the circuit worked, 
an3 requires a constant compensation to be maintained. The 
apparatus consists of a permanent magnet of much greater strength 
than the magnet within the horns of the indicatiifg coils, fixed upon 
an axis, at such a distance from the lower pole of the indicating 
needle, that the poles of tlie compensating magnet may be made to 
describe a circle intersecting the lower pole of the indicating 
magnet, but being in a plane slightly removed from it, so as not 
actually to’*homc into contact. By an external regulator, the com¬ 
pensating magnet can be adjusted, so that the influence of either of 
its poles can be brought to exercise a definite influence of attraction 
or repulsion upon the receiving magnet, and upon the soft iron horns 
of the coils by which it is moved, and thus to negative an excess of 
polarity in either direction. Since this contrivance has been adopted 
not the least inconvenience has been sufiered from the greatest 
electro-terrestrial disturbances, even when to such an extent as to 
deflect a galvanometer needle at right angles; nor does the strongest 
return current from the most extended circuit impede in the least 
the efficieut transmission of signals. 

. (lOOG) The magnetic telegraph as thus improved and with which 
the underground wires are now worked, is shown in Eig. 428; 


Fjr. 428. 



a o, compound horseshoe magnets, formed of steel plates screwed 
tog. 

11, induction coils attached to axles moved by the handles e cy 
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one of the wires terminating each pair of induction coils is connected* 
to an insulated metallic cam; the other end of each pair of coils is 
conducted directly to the earth. 

c c, the metallic cams; they are insulated from the axles to w^ich 
they are attached by ivory plates. * 

ff, two springs connected with the line wires, and resting against 
the screws of the bearings y y. 

y y, two bearings, or brifige-pieces, in connexion with the indicating 
portion of the instrument. 

h h, the outside of the dial; i i, the indicating needles moved by 
magnetic needles inside on the same axles. ♦ 

jc X thumb-screws by which the magnet regulators are adjusted. 
z z z z adjusting pins between which the needles beat. 

The internal arrangement of the indicating apparatus is not showm 
in the figure. When at rest, the spring / is in contact with the 
bridge-piece y, and the line wire is in direct communication \Nitli the 
indicating part of the instrument, and the electric currents from 
other stations pass from the line wire through the indicating coils, 
and thence to the earth, producing in their passage the required 
signals. When, however, the handle is depressed, the metallic cam 
or stud attached to the axle presses the spring away from the bear¬ 
ing y, and the current of Magneto-electricity produced in the induc¬ 
tion coils by their change in position, as regards the pole of the 
pennnnent magnet, passes direct to the line wire; this current 
dettecta the needles of other stations from zero. Directly the down¬ 
ward motion of the Iiaiidlo is arrested, and during its return to its 
original position, a current in the opposite direction is induced, and 
flows through the lino wire, bringing the indicating needles of the 
other stations back to zero, but not affecting its own indicating 
appai’atus, OM'ing to the connexion between the spring and the 
bearing being still incomplete. The moment the spring is again in 
contact with the bridge-piece, on the cam setting it at liberty, the 
line wire, in w'hich a portion of the last current has been fixed, as it 
were in transitu, seeks to gain its equilibrium, and the recoil current 
passes through the indicating portion of the instrument (now in 
circuit again), and liolds the needles to zero, in tho proper position 
to be actuated by currents from the other stations. 

(1097) Messrs. Bright's Acoustic Telegraphic Apparatus .—Under 
tho ordinary system of telegraphing, it is necessary to employ a 
transcriber to write downi the words as interpreted from tho visual 
signals, and dictated to him by the receiving operator, whose eyes 
beiug fixed on the rapidly moving needles, could not bp engaged in 
conjunction with his bauds in w'riting. It was found that owing to 
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the frequent ocfcurrence of words of nearly similar sound, the tran¬ 
scribers sometimes unavoidably misunderstood the meaning of the 
receiving operator’s, and altered the sense of the despatch by writing 
tl^ wrong word. Such words as “two,” “too,” “to.” “four,” 
for; ‘ hour, “ our, may, for instance^ be very easily confounded. 

Messrs. Bright have sought to remedy this inconvenience bv trans¬ 
ferring the manifestation of tlie effects of the current from the eve 
to the ear. Their apparatus is shown in Figs. 429 and 430. 

Tiff. 429. FiLr. 4S0. 



a is the bell; i, the hammer ; 
b', the mufller to deaden tlie 
sound*, and stop the vibration 
after each stroke ; c, the con¬ 
tact maker iuid breaker, b v which 
the local battery is put on and 
shut off; dy a fixed muffler; e, c. Fig. 429, the electro-magnetic 
coils tlirough which the local current is passed, and which actuates 
the magnet *, from the axle of which extend arras bearing the hammer 
and muffler h b'. 


There are usually a pair of these bells together, one bell difiering half 
an octave in tp^ from the otlicr, and one being fixed to a wooden par¬ 
tition, one on rae side, and the other on the other side of the operator. 
From the number of beats, and the dilfercuce in tone, the letters and 
words are formed in the same manner as with the needle telegraph. 

(1098) Besides the saving in staff and in mistakes, any injury to 
the eyes of the clerks is prevented, and an appeal is made to an organ 
far better capable of endurance and accurate interpretation ; and it is 
found that a greater speed can be attained than by the old plan of 
telegraphing by needles, and the prompt attention of the operator is 
at once directed to the instrument, by the sounds given, upon a call 
being made. It is worthy of note, that while to read by a visible 
signal a movement of at least the eighth part of an inch is necessary 
for accuracy, the local current of the acoustic apparatus produces 
the full sound by the slightest movement, even the li^th part 
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of an inch of the magnet actuated by the primary current proceeding • 
from a distant station. The idea of assisting the telegraphic operator 
in interpreting visual signals, by releasing the detent of a train of 
clockwork, and so producing intonation of an alarum to mark out fhe 
number and period of the beats of the needie more distinctly, appears 
to have been suggested in this country about twelve years ago, but 
practical difficulties at that time prevented its application. A similar 
plan without, however, the employment of local currents, w’as pro¬ 
posed in Germany in the early days of electro-telegraphing, but it 
was not successfully carried out. We are informed, however, that 
some of the most busy circuits in connexion with the English and 
Irish Magnetic Telegraph Company are now worked by this method 
at the rate of from 30 to 40 words per minute, received and written 
down by the same operator. 

(1099) The following details of the system of underground wires 
have been kindly furnished by Mr. Bright:— 

It was evident that the integrity of the insulating coatings of gutta 
percha could not be preserved long without some external protection 
throughout the length of each line, as the mere compression of the 
soil, gravel, and stones would at once have injured it, and in opening 
the roads for repairs, they would experience still further damage; 
after discussing the merits of various plans of protection, it was 
finally decided that the wires tliroiighout towns should be laid in 
cast iron piping, divided longitudinally, so that the wires might be 
laid in quickly, without thcr tedious and injurious operation of 
drawing them through, as was tho case wdth the old system of 
street work, where the wires were laid in ordinary gas piping; 
and that along the country roads, which were comparatively little 
liable to disturbance from the construction of sewers or laying of 
gas or water pipes, the wires should be laid in oi^psoted wooden 
troughs, of about 3 inches scantling, cut in long* lengths, so as 
to be little liable to disturbance upon any partial subsidence of the 
soil, which not unfrequcntly occurs in districts where mining ope¬ 
rations are carried on. The tojis of the 
troughs are generally protected by fas¬ 
tening to them a galvanized iron lid. 

Pig. 431 shows a section of one of the 
troughs: m being tl^ trough ; «, the gal¬ 
vanized iron lid; o, tlie gutta perchaed 
wire; and p, a lapping of tarred yam. 
The trough is deposited at a depth of 2 
feet from the surface of the rpad. The 
iron piping used in towns is about 2^ 


Fig. 431. 
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indies in diameter. The lower halves are first laid, socket into 
socket, in the trench, and the wires are then rapidly reeled oft', 
and deposited in the lower halves from a drum drawn over the trench. 
The upper halves are then laid on, and attaclied to the already laid 
portions by clamps or bolts fastening through cars cast in the sides 
of the pipes. So well has this mode succeeded that in Liverpool 
the whole lengths of the streets from Tithebarn railway station to 
the office in Exchange Street East were laid down in a single night; 
and in Manchester, the line of streets from the railway station in 
Salford to Lucie Street by the INEanchoster Exchange, in 22 hours. 

(1100) In the overground system, the wires are arranged upon 
insulators attached to arms of difierent lengths, so that if a wire 
breaks and falls off it does not come into contact with those below, 
so as to impede the transmission of signals, but falls clear. The 
insulators are of glass or earthenware, of the form shown (side view 
and section in Eigs. Fiy. 4a2. Fig. 433. 

432 and 433). The 
wires pass through a 
groove in the top of 
the insulator, and are 
secured there by a 
small peg and lapping 
of binding u ire. 

(1101) Eroment’s 
French alpligbetictcle- 
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graph shown iu "Fig. 434 is an exceedingly elegant piece of apparatus. 
In external form it resembles a small piaDoforte without the black keys. 
There are 28 keys; 2G representing letters, 1 a cross, and I an arrow; 
by pressing down any key its corresponding letter is shown on the 
dial, and at the same time on the dial of a^similar apparatus at the 
distant station. Suppose, for example, the. apparatus figured in the 
text to be at Paris, tlie current from the pile enters the apparatus at 
h and leaves it at 1/ ; it proceeds thence to the distaiit station—say 
Rouen—w’here it traverses and works a precisely similar ai)paratua. 

(1102) The incchauism of the internal part of the apparatus 
will be understood from a slight consideration of Figs. 435 and 43G. 


Fig. 435. Fig. 43«5. 



Fig 435 is the manipulatory or the instrument for giving signals; 
Fig. 43G is the receiver. The current from the battery ent^^rs tlirough 
A, Fig. 435, passes up the brass spring N, which is in contact Avith 
the wlieel R, and from this through the second notched spring M, 
out by the wire B, and on along the line wire to the telegraph at the 
distant station. There the current traverses the bobbin of an 
electro-magnet, not seen in Fig. 435, but exhibited separately iu 
Fig. 437. This electro-magnet is fixed horizontally at one extremity, 

the other being left free to operate on the soft 
iron armature o, which forms part of a bent 
lever, moA'^eable round the pin o; the lever is 
restored to a vertical position when the elec¬ 
tro-magnet is no longer active by the action 
of the spring r. The moment the electrical 
current traverses the bdbbin, the lever at C 
is attracted, ai]d the motion is imparted to a 
second lever d, through the shank i. This 
second lever is fixed on a horizontal axis, and 
is united to the fork F. When the*current is 
interrupted the spring pulls back the lever, and 
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thus a step by step movemeiil is givea to the fork, wbich it transmits 
to the wheel G carrying the index. 

(1103) The manner in which the battery current is interrupted and 
renewed w'ill be understood by referring to Fig. 435. The wheel B 
carries 26 teeth ; on tuAiing it by the button P, while the plate N 
is, from its curved form, in constant contact with the teeth, the plate 
M, being crooked, has its contacts broken and renewed every time 
it passes over a tooth, and at the same time the battery current is 
thrown off and on. Suppose the pointer P is advanced 4 letters, 
then the current between N and M will be 4 times made and 4 
times broken, and the armature of the electro-magnet at the distant 
station will be 4 times atti’acted and 4 times pulled back by 
its spring; but these 4 attractions will give 4 movements to the 
wheel G, and the pointer will pass over the same number of letters 
in the dial of Fig. 436, the receiver^ as in that of Fig. 435, the mani¬ 
pulator. At the top of the case of the instrument is the alarum, 
which is w'orked by a special electro-magnet. Referring now to Fig. 
434, we see in front of the apparatus a scries of 28 ivory keys, the 
first being marked with a cross, the last with an arrow, and the inter- 
Tiiediate 26 with the letters of the alphabet; the first 10 letters 
carrying also the 10 numerals. Immediately in front of the keys, 
on a horizontal platform of mahogany, is the dial B and 2 small 
metal pieces, m n, which arc moveable, and which by means of a 
handle may be brought into contact, m wdth s or r, and n with j or 
p. The dial B is the verifier; its index must always point to the same 
letter as that last signalled ; if it docs not, it shows that the appa¬ 
ratus is not in proper working order. When m is in contact with «, 
the apparatus is in a condition to scud signals from Paris to Rouen. 
When in contact with r, it is in a condition to receive a signal from 
Rouen to Paris. In like manner when w is in contact with j', the 
alarum may be sounded at Rouen; when in contact with j?, the 
machinery is in a state to receive a notice from Rouen. 

(H04) JSlectro-magnetic Clocks. —Mr. Bain, who has patented 
several applications of Electricity to useful purposes, exhibited in 
the spring of 1841, at the Polytechnic Institution, an clectro-mag- 
netic clock, the principle of w’hich will be clearly understood by an 
inspection of Figs. 438 and 439. 

R, Fig. 438, is a back view^ of an ordinary clock, with a pendu¬ 
lum vibrating seconds; O', a jdate of ivory affixed to„the frame of 
the clock, in the middle of which is inserted a slip of brass in 
connexion with the positive pole of the battery. To the pendulum 
is attached a very light brass spring, F, in such a manner, that 
every vibration of the pendulum brings the free end of the 
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Spring into contact with the strip of brass, thus completing the elec¬ 
tric circuit, which is broken as soon as the spring touches the ivory. 
A series of electric clochs may be connected, by means of the wires, 
with this clock, and if a voltaic battery be included in the circuit 
they will all go together. * 

(1105) Fig. 439, is a back view of one of the electric clocks : a is 


Fig. 438. Fig. 439. 



an electro-magnet, and h, its feeder, suspended by a spring pendulum- 
fashion ; c is a small screw to regulate the distance of the feeder 
from the electro-magnet. At tlie lower eud of the feeder is jointed 
a light click lever, d, falling into the teeth of a ratchet wheel e; y is a . 
spring to keep the ratchet wheel steady. When the pendulum of the 
clock sends an electric current through the conducting wire, the feeder 
is attracted"by the magnet, and the click lever d, takes over 1 tooth 
of the ratchet w^hcel; upon the current being arrested (by the spring 
F of the pendulum, leaving the slip of brass in the primary clock), 
the feeder falls back into its former position, and causes the click 
lever to draw the ratchet wheel 1 tooth forward. The arbor of the 
ratchet wheel carries the seconds' hand^ which is thus taken forward 
1 degree every second, corresponding to the vibration of the clock 
B. A pinion on the ratchet arbor gives motion to other simple 
wheel-work, which carries the minute and hour hands. When a 
large number of clocks is to bo worked, the ratchet wheel is placed 
on the arbor of the minute hand^ and is moved every minute instead 
of every second. An ivory circle, with slips or studs of metal, 
inserted flush with its face, corresponding to the number of clocks 
or group of clocks intended to be worked, is fixed on the face of the 
regulating or primary clock; in the centre of this circle is placed 
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the arbor of the seconds’ hand of the clock, upon which is fixed a 
slight metal spring with its free end in contact with the ivpry circle. 
The conducting wire from the positive pole of the battery is in con- 
nckiou with the framework of the clock; every time, therefore, that 
the seconds’ hand passes »over a metal stud in the ivory circle, an 
electric circuit is completed and a current transmitted to the clock 
or group of clocks in connexion with that particular stud. As the 
seconds’ hand passes over every portion of the circle once in each 
minute, the whole number of clocks thus connected vrith the regu¬ 
lating clock will be moved forward 1 degree every minute. By 
this means a large proj)ortion of electric power is saved, for the 
battery lias only a single clock or a small group of clocks to work at 
the same instant of time. 

(HOG) IVIr. Bain has also invented an apparatus for making ordi¬ 
nary clocks keep correct time; also a method of working the electric 
clock by the deflection of the wire coil. In conjunction "with Mr. 
Barwisc, he took out a patent for these inventions, which was sealed 
8tl) January, IS 11. On the 28th of March, his clock was exhibited 
at the Polytechnic Institution. 

T'ig. 410, shows the method adopted by Mr. Bain for working the 

cleclric clock by the deflection of the wire coil, instead of the attrac- 

• * 

live power of the clcctro-magnet. .4 is a coil of insulated copper 
wire, fri‘(‘ly suspended on centres, is a compound permanent 
steel magnet, iinmoveahly fixed within the coil. C Oare two spiral 
Fit,. 440. springs, one on each side, for tlic 

purpose of conveying the electric 
current frpm the stationary conduct¬ 
ing wire JD, to the moveable coil. 
JP is a click lever attacked to the 
coil. is a ratchet wdieel fixed 
upon the minute-hand arbor of the 
clock, and G a wheel to keep the 
spring steady. The regulating clock 
transDiits the electric current to tlio 
wire coil, upon w’hich the left hand 
end is instantly depressed, and the 
clock lever F draws the wheel JS Ibrward 1 tooth. When the flow 
of Electricity from the regulating clock is discontinued, the wire coil 
resumes its original horizontal position by the action of the spring 
C. If the clock receives an electric current once in every second, 
the wheel IS is jilaced on the nrbor of the seconds’ hand; but if the 
Electricity is only tl'ansmitted once in each minute, then the wheel 
JS must he placed on the spindle of the minute hand. 
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(1107) The Kev. F. Lockey’s contact-former fir the electro-mag¬ 
netic clock is shown in Fig. 441. Fig. 1 shows the contact-former 
entire; in each figure similar letters refer to similar parts. On the 
^ base board A (about 3 by 2 inches) is fixed the circular box Sr 
trough JB. Fig. 2 exhibits a section of this box-wood trough wherein 
is turned the channel JRIi, and the central part, C G, is left as a solid 
cylinder on which to place rather firtnly the glass tube G O. This 
tube, of which G Gin Fig. 2 shows the section, rests on a rim or 
shoulder just below the rim at JB, which shows the level to which 
nu'rcurv is poured into the 
channel Ji It, for the purpose 
of closing the bottom of the 
tube, and preventing all access 
of dust to its interior. The 
glass tube is surmounted by 
an ivory cap, //, Fig. 1, ce¬ 
mented thereon; through the 
ivory cap pass the two wires 
11, funiished uith screw con¬ 
necting pieces for the pur- 
]K)se of uniting them with 
the p and n wires of the gal¬ 
vanic battery. The lower end 
of these v ires terminates in 
two very thin and flexible 
copper springs, of which the 
lower portions are seen in 
Fig. 2, JS JF; they are tied 
together at K, Fig. ], a piece 
of ivory being interposed to 
prevent metallic contact, as 
well as to place them pa¬ 
rallel to each other in the 
tube; they are tipped with 
platinum foil at JE and F, and 
one of them is a little longer 
than the other. The spring F is so set as to have a ^liglJt ten¬ 
dency to advance tow^irds F, but it is prevented from doing so 
y theivoiy stud JD, Fig. 2. Part of the central cylinder C C is sup¬ 
posed to be broken away in Fig. 2 ^to show the lever (formed 
of iron wire No. 18)’ bent somewhat in the form F C F L, the 
fulcrum P being beneath the end of the tube, and the pant F C P 
working freely in a slit in the cylinder C C. If this contact-breaker 
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is intended to work an electro-magnetic clock, it is so placed at the 
side of the central or regulating clock, as that the pendulum JIf ilT O, 
just before it swings into a perpendicular position, shall begin 
to '^act on the lever at i. During the remaining half of its vibra¬ 
tion towards the right hand (in the figure), as well as during the 
first half of its returning vibration tonrards the left hand (see Fig. 3) 
it will maintain contact between the free or platinum ends of the 
springs S and F; during the other two halves of its vibrations, the 
lever is unacted upon, and the springs retuniing to their parallelism, 
contact is broken, and the battery current ceases. Such an instru¬ 
ment does not impede the action of the clock to which it is applied; 
Mr, Lockey’s had been upwards of six months in continuous use, and 
acting with unfailing accuracy, when the author first saw it.* 

(1108) Mr. Wheatstone’s electro-magnetic clock, w'hich was exhi¬ 
bited and explained at the Boyal Society, 25th November, 1840, is 
thus constructed: all the parts employed in a clock for maintaining 
and^gulating the power are entirely dispensed with. It consists 
simply of a face with its second, minute, and hour hands, and of a train 
of wheels which communicate motion from the arbor of the seconds’ 
hand to that of the hour hand, in the same manner as in an ordinary 
clock train; a small electro-magnet is caused to act upon a peculiarly 
constructed wheel placed on the seconds’ arbor, in such a manner 
that whenever the temporary lyfagnetism is cither produced or des¬ 
troyed, the wheel, and consequently the seconds’ hand, advance 
-«\,th part of its revolution. On the axis which oe^ries the scape 
wheel of the primary clock, a small disc of brass is fixed, which is 
divided on its circumference into GO equal parts; each alternate 
division is then cut out and filled w'ith a piece of wood, so that the 
circumference consists of 30 regular alternations of wood and 
metal. An extremely light brass spring, which is screwed to a block 
of ivory or hard wood, and which has no connexion with the metallic 
parts of the clock, rests by its free end on the pircumference of the 
disc. A copper wire is fastened to the end of the spring, and proceeds 
to one end of the wire of the electro-magnet; while another wire 
attached to the clock frame is continued until it joins the other end 
of that of the same electro-magnet. A constant voltaic battery, con¬ 
sisting of a few elements of very small dimcnsiojis, is interposed in 
any part of the circuit. By this arrangement the circuit is periodically 

• The coat of working an electro-magnetic clock, according to Mr. Tylee’e 
obaervationa, is under a penny per week, the battery employed being one on Smee’a 
construction, platinize^ silver, 3i inches square, and the exciting fluid, water 
with 7 V partrfof aulphurie acid. Such a battery Mr. Tylee finds will work his clock 
for 14 days without being interfsred with. 
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made and broken, in consequence of the spring resting for one second 
on a metal division, and the next second on a wooden division. The 
circuit may be extended to any length, and any number of electro¬ 
magnetic instruments may be thus brought into sympathetic action 
with the standard clock. It is necessary to observe, that the force 
of the battery and the proportion between tiie resistances of the 
electro-magnetic coils and those of the other parts of the circuit, must, 
in order to produce the maximum effect with the least expenditure 
of power, be varied to suit each particular case. 

(1109) The* next step in the progress of the invention of electric 
clocks, the application of the electric power to work single 
clocks, so that no winding might be required, and the common clock 
dispensed with altogether. Mr. Bain’s arrangements for effecting 
this are shown in Bigs. 442, 443.* 

Fig. 442 is a representation of an electric pendulum, suspended 
from a metal bracket, h ; the bracket being firmly fixed to the board 
AA, which is, in a finished clock, the back of the clock-case. 
The pendulum-rod is of wood. B the bob of the pendulum, is com¬ 
posed of a reel of insulated copper wire, having (merely to improve 
the appearance) a brass covering; the ends of the wire are carried 
up the rod, and terminate in two suspension springs, i and y, which 
serve the double purpose of suspending the pendxilum, and conveying 
Electricity to and from the wire in the bob B. nn are two brass 
tubes fixed to the sides of the case, and facing each other, ah c f g 
is an apparatus called the break, for letting on and cutting off the 
electric current to and from the wire in the pendulum B, and per¬ 
forming the same office for clocks in distant places. Z is a plate of 
zinc buried in the ground. C is a plate of copper, or what is equally 
good, a quantity of carbon (common coke or wood charcoal). In 
private houses and other establishments in town, the ground under¬ 
neath the floor of the coal-cellar, or the flags of the area, is a suitable 
position for sinking the plates, or in any place where free access may 
*be had to the moist soil. In country establishments there ■will be 
no difficulty, as the plates may be sunk as above, or in any part of 
the garden. D and D’, are ■wires connecting the zinc and carbon 
with the pendulum. These ■v'ires should be entirely insulated, and 
for this purpose gutta percha covering is the best material; thus 
protected, they may be carried to any distance in any manner most 
convenient. The zinc and carbon should be buned in the soil, at 
least 3 feet deep, and should not be less than 4 feet apart. To 
unite the wire D with the zinc plate, it must be simply soldered; 
but in uniting the wire D' with the carbon, a piece af platinum wire 
* History of Electric Clocka, by Alezuider Bain. * 
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and placed in the centre of the mass. Especial attention must he 
given to this, as it has been found, in every instance, that if the 
copper wire come into contact with the carbon it will inevitably 
corrode. Another plan equally good, is to drill a small hole in a 
piece of the carbo^, and drive in a plug, likewise made of carbon, 
with the end of the platinum wire. If the plate C Be composed of 
copper, it will simply be necessaiy to solder the copper wire to it. 
The break is composed of two metal standards, a and &, fixed to the 
'back of the case; c is a wooden or ivoiy bar, fixed (but easily move- 
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able) in the standards, by means of binding screws. On the surface * 
of the end of the wood or ivory bar^ is inserted a strip of gold, 
concave on the upper surface, as seen at F, Fig. 414, which is^ in 
metallic contact with ‘ the standard h. At the end p, of the bar, is 
inserted (bound in a metal ring) a small j^ieee of agate, and a pi§ce 
of gold, both semicircular, represented by Fig. 411; the light part 
being the gold, the dark part the agate, with a shallow groove cut in 
the surface of each, similar to that in the gold at P, in fig. 414. In 
the grooved part of the agate, and perfectly flush with the surface, 
is inserted a plug of gold. The plug of gold is in metallic con¬ 
nexion "with the bracket a. The semicircular piece of gold is to 
form the connexion with other clocks at a distance, f g repre¬ 
sents the thin-kneed bar, the ends of which rest and slide freely in 
the grooves or concave parts already described, li is the regulating 
weight, which brings the pendulum to time. The opening in the in¬ 
terior of the reel B is large enough to permit the pendulum to vibrate 
freely, without the liability of touching the tubes n n. The suspension 
spring j, being connected by a wire wdth the carbon, if the end of the 
kneed bar rest on the gold plug in the agate, the electric circuit will 
be complete, and the course of the current may bo thus described. 
The current is supposed to begin at the plate of zinc in the ground, 
thence through the moisture of the .earth (a sufficient conductor) to 
the carbon, then through the wire D*, as shown by the arrows to the 
spring j, through the spring down a wire, to the coil of insu¬ 
lated wire in the bob B, which it permeates, and thence, by the w’ire 
1, to the spring i, to- the bracket a of the break, through the gold 
plug in the agate, to tha point g of the bar g f, then through the bar 
to the bracket h, and returning by the wire D to the zinc plate, as 
shown by the arrows, 

(1110) The mechanism and the means of establishing the galvanic 
power being thus explained, the manner of its operation remains to 
be shown. While tho Electricity is thus passing, it renders the coil 
of wire in the bob B magnetic, that is, it gives it all the properties of a 
magnet with dissimilar poles, N. and S. In the diagram, the 
N. pole is to the right hand, and the S, to the left. Now, the 
permanent magnets having their N. poles inwards next to the coil, 
it is evident, by the well known law of Magnetism, that the N. 
pole of the left hand magnet will attract the S. pole of the coil, 
while at the same instant the N. pole of the right hand magnet 
will repel the*N. pole of the coil, and by these means the pendulum 
will receive an impetus towards the left. It cannot under these 
circumstanees hang perpendicular, but if the galvanic current is 
broken (which can be done by sliding the bar gf a little *to the left,^ 

3i'2 
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till the point is off the gold plug), the coil being no longer magnetic, 
the magnet will have no further effect upon it; the pendulum is 
therefore free to go hack in the contrary direction. The pendulum 
itself gives motion to the sliding bar, by means of the pin d, which 
projects from the rod, and acts in the kneed part of the bar. If we 
now take hold of the pendulum with the hand, and move it to the 
right, till the point of the bar is on the gold plug, and then let it 
swing back, it receives an impulse from the magnets, as just 
explained. When it arrives at the end of its excursion to the left, it 
will of itself push the sliding bar off the gold plug; the power will 
then cease, and it is free to return to the right hand by its own 
momentum, until it pushes the sliding bar again on to the gold plug- 
and thereby receiving another impulse, will continue its vibrations, 
which will increase in length, till the point of the sliding bar is 
carried beyond the surface of the plug on the right, and partly on to 
the agate, this action cutting off a great portion of the electric 
current, and if the vibration further increase in the smallest degree, 
the power during one vibration is entirely cut off. In this way tho 
pendulum is kept precisely at one given arc of vibration, however 
variable the electric current may be, provided only that there be 
always sufficient. It may be here remarked, that the lower the break is 
placed with reference to the pendulum, the greater will be the. 
accuracy of its vibration. This governing principle of the break 
is a most important feature in the invention, and is accom» 
plished without any extra work or friction. For large church clocks 
an apparatus termed a mutator is employed, which, instead of cutting 
off the current, changes its direction, so that the pendulum receives 
its impulse, both from right to left, and left to right, but it has the 
same governing principle as the break just described. 

(1111) Fig. 443 is a representation of another pendulum, with its 
earth-battery and connecting wires. In this arrangment the perma¬ 
nent magnets are in the bob of the pendulum, and the coils of wire are 
fixed to the case; or, in other words, the permanent magnets move, 
and the temporary magnets, viz., the coils of wire d, d, ape fixed, h 
is the pendulum-rod, suspended in the ordinary way by a single 
steel spring to the bracket a. cc are two semicircular permanent steel 
magnets, having X. poles pointing to the left, and S. poles pointing to 
the right. <f, d are two (Sblong coils of insulated copper wire, fixed to the 
back of the case, th^ opening in the coils beiijg large enough to allow 
the bob of the pendumm to move freely without the liability of touch¬ 
ing; the break in this case is the same in principle and action as that 
already explained^ but the connecting parts are covered with brass 
caps to eiblude the dust, and the brackets are more ornamental. The 
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action is as follows : When the galvanic current is let on, the coil d 
attracts the N. poles of the magnets of the pendulam>bob, at the 
same time the coil repels the S. pole; the pendulum thus gets 
its impulse to the left, and the current being cut off by the breaks as 
explained in Fig. 442, the pendulum is fiiee to return by its own 
momentum, and the motion is thus perpetuated. It will be observed 
that these pendulums are moved not by mechanical means, which 
Involve friction and wear, but by magnetic power, in which there 
. is none of either, and even that power is applied, at the utmost^ in 
every second vibration, though in actual practice it is not in full 
force m-^re than once in every fifth vibration, the only friction (which 
is very slight) being the sliding of the bar gf^oi the break; it may^ 
therefore, be safely inferred that these are the most detached pen* 

dulums ever yet contriv¬ 
ed. They are regulated to 
time in the ordinary way, 
by raising or lowering 
the weight E, or by rais¬ 
ing or lowering the bob 
itself. 


(1112) Fig. 455 repre¬ 
sents the mechanism 
which motion is given to 
the hands; there are but 
two wheels in the train, 
besides the dial-wheels, and 
os these are moved in the 
ordinary way, they are not 
show'u in the figure, a a, 
are the frames, fi.tted to 
each other in the usual 
manner; fixed to the top 
of the frames is S cross bar- 
to which the. pendulum 
may be suspended (Mr. 
Bain, prefers suspending it 
as shown in Fig. 455) ; c is 
thel^p portion of the pen- 
duluj^rod, which is sus¬ 
pended at d; f is the 
crutch, shown by two dotted 
lines, hailing its axis at e— 
on the same axi8*is the arm 
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^ hy barries the click i; h and I are projections from the inner 

part of the back draoie; these are the bearings of a spindle, which 
carries the ratchet-wheel at i, and a worm which works into the 
teeth of the wheel m, the arbor of the wheel projecting through the 
front frame. The action takes place as follows: the pendulum-rod, 
in its excursion to the left, comes against the projecting pin 
which is fixed in the lower end of the crutch, and pushes it aside ; 
this action gives similar motion,' through the crutch and axle e, to 
the arm 4 and click *: this causes the point of the click to slip over 
one tooth of the raehet-wheel. Now, when the pendulum takes its 
excursion to the, right hand, the crutch follows by means of its own 
weight (or a small weight attached to it), and the click i pushes the 
rachet-wheel forward the space of one tooth, the worm gives motion 
to the wheel w, and this gives motion to the dinlwork and hands in 
the usual manner. 

(1113) But the electric pendulum does more. It not only gives 
motion to the clock, or rather indicator, which is in the case with it, 
by mechanical action, but it lets on currents of Electricity to other 
clocks or indicators at any distance; and this important object it 
accomplishes without any extra wear or tear, and without any 
friction; for it wdll be perceived in the previous explanation of 
the break, that when the point g of the bar is off the gold plug 
which is in connexion wdth the pendulum, it is moved on to the 
gold grooved plate which is connected with the distant clocks, 
thus letting on the current to the pendulum and' docks at a 
distance alternately. By this arrangement there is a great 
economizing of electric power, as when the current is cut off 
from the clocks it is working the pendulum ; when cut off from the 
pendulum it is working the clocks; and thus there is no moment 
when the electric current is not in practical operation. 

(1114) Fig. 446 represents the mechanism of one of the affiliated 
or companion clocks, a a is a brass plate to which the dial and all 
parts of the mechanism are fixed; c o are reels filled with insulated 
copper wire;, dis a semicircular permanent steel magnet, a similar one 
being on the other side. These magnets are fixed to an axle by means 
of arms, poles of the same name being opposite each other, viz., N- 
to N., and S. to S., and the poles vibrate freely in the interior of the 
cods. These ^coils u^oined to, and form part of, the electric 
circuit with the paijim clock, and by the transmissioh of electric 
currents from thence the magnets A vibrate in uniAon with the 
pendulum. 

(H15) Having thus obtained uniform motion between the pendulum 
of the parent clock and the magnets of the affiliated ones, it remains 
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to be sbfli>vn how motion is given to the hands of the latter, yis S' 
small frame, fixed on the same axle as the magnets. This frame 
carries the little click g, w'hich acts in thg teeth of the ratchet- 
wheel h\ thu wheel is carried by the spindle i, on which is a sciew 
or worm w^ing in the teeth of the wheel n more clearly shown in 
Fig. 447; the axle of this wheel projects through the plate a a, and 
gives motion to the hands in the ordinary w'ay. Z is a straight steel 
spring to keep the rachet-wheel from going back with the click, h 
is a bearing for one end of the axle of the wheel n ; the other 
bearing is in the plate a a. h represents the back of the dial-pla,te. 
Mr. Bain tested the correctness of this principle in 184G, by w'orking 


Fig. 447. 



a clock at Glasgow, by an electric pendulum in the telegraph station 
at Edinburgh, a distance of 46 miles. The two clocks went accu- 
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rately together/ the magnet of the companion clock at Glasgow 
vibrating in unison with the pendulum in Edinburgh. 

(1116) Shepherd's Electro-Magnetie ClocTc .—In this beautiful 
apparatus, well known to the frequenters of the Great Exhibition in 
1851, Electro-magnetism jis the moving power. The pendulum is so 
arranged as to make and break an electric circuit, and consequently 
to make and unmake a horse shoe magnet at each vibration. Each 
time that the magnet is made it attracts an armature, which lifts 
certain levers; one of these is concerned in raising a weighted lever 
and causing it to be held up by a detent or latch; the magnet is then 
unmade in consequence of the pendulum breaking the circuit, and 
the armatiure is released, when the pendulum lifts the latch, and 
allows the weighted lever to fall, which in falling strikes the pendu¬ 
lum BO as to give it an adequate impulse ; then the circuit is again 
completed, the armature attracted, the levers moved, the weight raised 
and held up by the detent; another vibration breaks the circuit, and 
releases the armature, the pendulum then raises the detent, the 
weight falls, and in falling, its arm strikes the pendulum', and gives 
it an impulse, and so on. 

(1117) But the pendulum at each vibration not only makes and 
breaks the electric circuit of the battery, which maintains it own action, 
but also, and simultaneously, that of a second battery, of which the 
duty is to make and unmake the electro-magnets belonging exclu¬ 
sively to the clock or clocks which are upon this circuit. These 
electro-magnets act upon the extremes of one or more horizontal 
bar-magnets, so as alternately to attract and repel their opposed 
poles, and which carry upon their axis the pallets, by the alternating 
motions of which to the right and the left, the ratchet wheel is pro¬ 
pelled onwards at the rate of a tooth each second, and the axis of 
this ratchet wheel carries the pinion which moves the other wheels 
of the clock. 

(1118) The circuit of the battery connected with the striking part of 
the clock is only completed once in an hour, and is connected with an 
electro-magnet, so arranged as by means of a proper lever to puU 
the ratchet wheel attached to the notched striking wheel 1 tooth 
forward every 2 seconds, and each tooth is accompanied by a 
blow on the electro-magnetic bell. The number of blows depends 
upon the notched wheel, the spaces on the circumference of which 
are adapted to the number to be struck, and when thii^s complete, 
a lever falls into the notch, and so doing cuts off the electric current, 
which is not re-established through the striking electro-magnet till 
the next hour, wheii a peg upon the hour wheel pushes the striking 
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lever forward, so as to cause it to be depressed by a similar peg * 
upon the minute wheel. 

(1119) Shepherd’s clocks are adopted in the extensive warehouse of 
Mr. PawBon, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, where eight dials are maintamed 
in action by an electro-magnetic pendulum in the counting-house; 
they are also used at the Greenwich Observatory, at the Tunbridge 
station of the South Eastern Eailway, &c.; indeed, the time is pro¬ 
bably not far distant when clock pow'er will be applied to all the 
principal cities and towns in Europe, as water and gas are at the 
present day. 
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CIIAPTEE XXI. 
DIAMAGNETISM. 

Action of Magnetism on Light—Action of Magnets on the Metals—Action of 
Magnets on Air and Gases—The Magno-Crystullic Force —Diamagnetic Polarity 
—The Polymagnet—Diamagnetic Conditions of Fliunea and Gases—Magnetic 
Conducting Power—Atmospheric Magnetism. 

(1120) Action of Magnetism on Light. —On the 27th of Novem¬ 
ber, 1845, Professor Earaday communicated t3 the Koyal Society a 
memoir, in which he made known the interesting fact, that when the 
“line of magnetic force” (by which he understands tliat exercise of 
magnetic power which is exerted in the lines usually called “ mag¬ 
netic curves ”) is made to pass through certain transparent bodies 
parallel to a ray of polarized light traversing the same body, the ray 
of polarized light experiences a rotation. The experiment was made 
in the following manner. A ray of light from an argand lamp 
polarized by reflection was passed througli a Nieol’s eye-piece,* 
revolving on a horizontal axis. Between the polarizing mirror and 
the eye-piece the poles of an electro-magnet, each of which would 
sustain from 28 to 56 pounds, were arranged. The polos were sepa¬ 
rated from each other about 2 inches in the direction of the line of 
the ray, and so placed that, if on the same side of the polarized ray 
it might pass near them, or if on the contrary side, it might go 
between them, its direction being always parallel, or nearly so, to 
the magnetic lines of force. A piece oi,stlicated horate of lead glass 
was placed between the poles, so that the polarized ray should pass 
through its length. The eye-piece was now turned in such a posi¬ 
tion that the image of the ray was invisible. On now causing the 
electric current from a Grove’s battery of 5 cells to circulate the 
iron, the image of the lamp-flame became visible, and continued so 
as long as the iron continued magnetic, but on stopping the current, 
the light instantly disappeared. The force impressed upon the dia¬ 
magnetic^ was one of rotation, as the light could be extinguished 

* The arran^ment known as “ Nicol's prism ” consists of a rhombohedron of 
ecUcite (doubly refracting spar) split into two wedge-shaped portions by a plane 
passing through two opposite solid augles, and perpendicular to the principal 
plane, which posses through the same angles ; the ^wo wedgcl are cemented 
together with Canada balsam, which, while it allows one of the doubly refracted 
rays to be transmitted^banishes the other ray altogether from the field of vision. 

+ By “ di%magnetic ” is meant a body through which lines of magnetic force 
are passing, the same not being magnetic like iron. . 
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and again rendered visible by the revolution of tbe eye-piece to the 
right or to the left. When the N. pole was nearest the observer, 
the rotation of the ray was right-handed; when the 8. pole was 
nearest, it was left-handed. Common magnets acted in the stPme 
nianner as electro-magnets, though more feebly. 

(1121) The law of the action is this: “ If a magnetic line of 
force be going from a-JV. pole, or coining from a S. pole, along the path 
of a polarized ray, coming to the observer it will rotate that ray to the 
right-hand.” Thus, supposing Fig. 448 Fig- 448. 

to represent a cylinder of glass, the lino 
joining N and 8 is the magnetic line 
of force, and if a line be traced round 
the cylinder with arrow heads on it to repsesent direction, as in the 
figure, such a simple model held up before the eye will express the 
whole of the law, and give every position and consequence of 
direction resulting from it. The amount of rotation was in pro¬ 
portion to the extent of the diamagnetic through which the 
ray passed, and the power of tlie rotation was in proportion to 
the intensity of the magnetic force. The interposition of non¬ 
magnetic metals between the poles had no influence on the result; 
but iron, by diverting the direction of the lines of force, afiected 
the results materially. That the phenomenon is directly con¬ 
nected with the magnetic form of force is proved by the circum¬ 
stance, that the brightness of the polarized ray is developed 
gradually^ the iron requiring some little time (a couple of seconds) 
to acquire its full magnetic intensity after throwing on the current. 

(1122) All transparent bodies do not possess this power in the 
same degree, and some have it not at all; but in those in which it 
exists, w'hether solid or liquid, or however opposed in chemical cha¬ 
racter, the lawr of rotation is the same. The best substance is silico- 
borate of lead; both flint and croicn glass give it, as do water, 
alcohol, ether, and, in fact, every liquid substance that has been 
tried; but Faraday was unable to find the power in rock crystal, 
Iceland spar, sulphate of baryta, carbonate of soda, or ice. 

(1123) The following experiment is quoted by Faraday as clearly 
demonstrating that a ray of light may be electrified, and the electric 
forces illuminated. A tube was filled with distilled water and intro¬ 
duced as a core into a long helix or coil 65 inches long, and contain¬ 
ing 1,240 feet of wire ; it was placed in the line of the polarized ray, 
so that by cxtJmination through the eye-piece the image of the lamp- 
flame produced by the ray could be seen through it. Then the eye¬ 
piece was turned until the image of the flame di8iq)peared, and after¬ 
wards the current of 10 pairs of plates w’as sent thr6ugh*the helix; 
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instantly the image of the flame reappeared, and continued as long 
as the electric current was passing through the helix; on stopping 
the current the image disappeared; the light did not rise gradually 
as in the case of electro-magnets, hut instantly; when the current 
was sent round the helix In one direction, the rotation induced upon 
the ray of light was one way; when the current was changed, the 
direction of rotation changed likewise. 

In this experiment the apparent deflection of the ray of light is 
by many believed to be occasioned by an alteration in the refracting 
power of the medium tlirough which the ray passes, and not to an 
influence exerted directly by Magnetism on the beam of light. 

(1124) The apparatus shown in Fig. 449, was constructed by Pro¬ 
fessor Bottger {Beitr'dge mr Pkysik et Chemie JDrittea Heft, p. 1) 
for the illustration of these novel phenomena: a is a stand sup- 


Fig. 449. 



porting a pair of achromatic Nicol’s prisms, g andj^ placed horizon¬ 
tally ; between these there is placed a brass tube, some 2 or 3 lines 
in diameter, and from 6 to 8 inches long, closed at both ends by 
plates of glass; h h, the tube, filled with any double refracting fluid, 
for instance, tartaric acid, oil of turpentine, a solution of sugar 
candy (ird candy and §rds water), &c., &c., is placed in the axis of 
a hollow helix, which is lined throughout its entire length with-a 
thin cylinder of sheet iron, c ; the projecting terminals of the heUx 
are brought by means of the commutator, d, into conneiion with the 
poles of a Grove's battery of 6 or 7 pairs. On letting the light of 
an argand lamp, «,*pasB through the hindermost NicoVs prism, and 
thus causing a ray of polarized light to traverse the saccharine 
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solution in AJ, it will be observed that a certain position may be • 
given to tbe front moveable prism, y, in wbicb the field is dark; if, 
now, by completing the circuit, the galvanic current be caused to 
traverse the helix c in such a manner that it enters the right-handed 
helix, where the polarized ray enters the refracting liquid, the longi¬ 
tudinal magnetic axis coinciding with the axis of the ray, or in 
other words, the magnetic N. pole being at h, and the S. pole at n, 
there will instantly be indicated a rotation of the plane of polariza¬ 
tion to the left, the field no longer remaining dark, but becoming of 
a reddish hue, the phenomenon remaining constant as long as the 
circuit is closed. On inverting the current by means of the com¬ 
mutator, so that the N. pole is brought to h and the S. pole to b, the 
plane of polarization becomes inverted to the right, the field at the 
same time becoming of a bluish green tint. 

(1125) Taking the natural rotating force of a specimen of oil of 
turpentine as a standard of comparison, Faraday obtained the follow¬ 
ing numbers, a powerful electro-magnet being employed with a con¬ 
stant difference of inches between its poles:— 


Oil of turpentine 
Heavy glass . 
Flint glass 
Bock salt 
"Water . 
Alcohol . 

Ether . 


. 11-8 
. 60 
. 2-8 
2-2 

. 10 

less .than water, 
less than alcohol. 


—the different substances being corrected by calculation to one stan¬ 
dard length. That light and the magnetic and electric forces have a 
direct relation and dependence is further shown by the following 
experiment :* Place side by side a certain quantity of water in a 
helix, and a tube containing oil of turpentine. If the oil possesses 
right hand rotation, pass an electric current through the helix so 
as to give rotation to the right; the water in the tube will acquire a 
rotatory power to the right,* and the two liquids will possess the 
same mode of action. Leaving now the tubes, the helix, and the 
current in the state just described, pass the polarized ray in the con¬ 
trary direction through the tubes, and observe at the opposite extre¬ 
mity of the tube. The oil of turpentine will be still seen to turn the 
ray to the right, but it will not bo the same with the water, which 
will turn the ray to the left; the rotation being absolutely connected* 
with the direction of the electric current which moves in the circuit. 


• Faraday, Comptet Rmdut, January 16,1846. 
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' and which, seen through this extremity, passes to the left. If, instead 
of water, oil of turpentine he in the helix, and if the electric cur¬ 
rent be sufficiently intense to produce on the luminous ray a 
rotation equal to tliat determined by the oil, its rotatory power, 
obsen’cd on a ray passing in a certain direction, will appear double ; 
while, examined by a ray passing in the contrary direction, it will be 
reduced to zero. It thus appears, that it is only through the inter¬ 
vention- of matter that the direct relations of the magnetic force and 
light become manifest; that different matters possess the property 
in different degrees; and that as the substances between the mag¬ 
netic poles, though clearly affected by the magnetic force, are not 
rendered magnetic in the sense of iron, their molecular condition, 
while in this state, must be new, and the force must be a new mag¬ 
netic force. 

(112G) The rotatory power superinduced by magnetic action is 
quite independent of that whicli the substance possesses of itself. In 
oil of turpentine, for instance, whichever way a ray of light (polarized) 
passes through this fluid, it is rotated in the same manner, and rays 
passing in every possible direction through it simultaneously are all 
rotated with equal force, and according to one common law of direc¬ 
tion, ?. e., all right handed, or else all to the left. This is not the 
case with the rotation superinduced on the same oil of turpentine by 
the magnetic or electric forces; it exists only in one direction, that is 
in a plane perpendicular to the magnetic line, and being limited to 
this plane, it can be changed in direction by a reversal of the direc¬ 
tion of the inducing force. The direction of the rotation produced 
by the natural state is connected invariably Avith the direction of the 
ray of light, but the power to produce it appears to be possessed in 
every direction, and at all times, by the particles of the fluid; the 
direction of the rotation produced by the induced condition is con¬ 
nected invariably with the direction of the magnetic line, or the elec¬ 
tric current, and the condition is possessed by the particles of matter, 
but strictly limited by the line or the currents changing and disap¬ 
pearing with it. 

(1127) The General Magnetic Condition of Matter. —The first 
substance submitted by Faraday to the action of the magnetic forces 
was heavy silicated borate of lead glass. A bar of this substance, 2 
inches long and I an inch wide and thick, was suspended centrally 
between the poles of a powerful electro-magnet; when the effect of 
torsion was over, the current was thrown on; the bat immediately 
moved, and took up a position across the magnetic line offeree (equa¬ 
torial).* On beiitg displaced, it returned to it, and this happened 

t 

* Let N and S, Fig. 450 , represent the polos of a horse-shoe magnet looking down 
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Fig, 45 o. 



many times in succession. The reversal of 
the poles of the electro-magnet caused no 
difference. The bar went by the shortest 
course to the equatorial position. The power 
that urged the bar into this position ij^as 
so thoroughly under command, ■ that it 
could be either hastened in its course into 
it, or arrested as it was passing from it, 
by seasonable contacts at the voltaic battery. If Ifhe bar was 
in the direction of the axis, or magnetic line of force, it did not 
move on making battery contact, neither did it if it was originally in 
the equatorial position; but if it was in the least oblique, its obliquity 
increased till it became equatorial. Here, then, was a magnetic bar 
pointing E. and W. instead of N. and S. 

(1128) If the bar was suspended nearer to one pole than the 
other, it was repelled from the nearer pole; and if it^was equidistant 
from both polos^ but in the axial line, that is in the line from pole to 
pole, it pointed equalorially on being moved a little on either side of 
the axial line from which it was apparently repelled. .If tyo bars 
were suspended each near the opposite poles, both were repelled by 
their respective poles, and thus appeared f.o attract each other; 
so also wluiii two bars were hung cquatorially on either side of 
the axial line, both receded from that line, apparently repelling one 
another. 


"When a cube was employed, the effect was repulsion from both 
poles, and recession from the magnetic axis on either side. The 
tendency was to move from a stronger to a loeaher place of magnetic 
force, and this is the cause of the pointing of any oblong arrange¬ 
ment. When one or two magnetic poles are active at once, the 
courses described by the glass form a series of curves, which Faraday 
calls diamagnetic curves in contradistinction to the lines called mag~ 
netic curves. In these experiments we have magnetic repulsion 
apparently without polarity. 

(1129) A very great number of other substances, both solid and 
liquid, were then submitted to the action of the magnet, the liquids 
being enclosed in small glass tubes hermetically sealed. The results 
are given in the following table:— 


upon them; the space between the poles is called “the magnetic fieldthe line, o h, 
parallel to whic^ a magnet^ body, such as a bar of iron, would take up its i>osition, 
is called the “ axial linethe line, c d, at right angles to a 6, and parallel to which 
a diamagnetic body, such as a bar of bismuth would set, is called the “ equatorial 
line." • 
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POINTED EQVATOEIALLY (dIAMAONETIO). 


Nitric acid. 

Sulphuric acid. 
Muriatic acid. 

/ Solution of alka- \ 
< line-and earthy > 


Bock crystal. 

SuTphate of lime. 

Sulphate of baryta. 

Sulphate ^f soda. 

Sulphate of potassa. 

Sulphate of magnesia. 1 salts. 
Alum. * Glass. 

Muriate of ammonia. Litharge. 
Chloride of lead, 

Chloride of so^ 

Nitrate of potas 


White arsenic. 

Iodine. 

Phosphorus. 



Carbonate of soda. 

Sulphur. 

Iceland spar. 

Besin. 

Oxalate of lead. 

Spermaceti. 

Tartrate of potash and Caffeine. 

antimony. 

Cinchona. 

Tartaric acid. 

Margaric acid. 

Citric acid. 

Wax from shell lac. 

Water. 

Olive oil. 

Alcohol. 

Oil of turpentine. 

Ether. 

Jet. 

Sugar. , 

Caoutchouc. 

Starch. 

Dried beef. 

Gum arabic. 

Dried blood. 

Wood. 

Fresh blood. 

Ivory. 

Leather. 

Dried mutton. 

Apple. 

Fresh beef. 

Bread. 


) 


POINTED AXIALLY 

(kaonetic). 
Paper. « 

Sealing wax. 

Fluor spar. 

Peroxide of lead. 
Plumbago. 

China ink. 

Berlin porcelain. 

Bed lead. 

Sulphate of zinc. 
Shell lac. 

Silkworm gut. 
Asbestos. 

Vermilion. 

Tourmaline. 

Charcoal. 


(11.10) Phosphorus appears to stand at the head of all diamagnetic 
substances; its pointing could be verified between the poles of a 
common magnet. If a man could be suspended between the poles, 
he would point equatorially, for all the substances of which be is 
made possess this property. The reason why hlood which contains 
iron is not magnetic, is, probably, because it is diamagnetic in a 
greater degree; and the latter force neutralizes and predominates 
over the former. 

By these new facts, forces directly the opposite of fhose existing 
in magnetic bodies are proved to have an existence; for, whereas the 
latter produce attmction, the former produce repulsion. The former 
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cause a body to set in the axial direction, but the latter make it 

take an equatorial position. 

(il31) Action of Magnets on the The metals were exa¬ 
mined as to Magnetism by Fig. 451. 

suspending them in pieces of 
about 2 inches long in the mag¬ 
netic field of the electro-magnet. 

The apparatus employed .by M. 

Pliicker (a philosopher who has 
followed up these inquiries with 
grent aftlity and success) is shown 
in Fig. 451. The electro-magnet 
o & is surrounded with 4 coils of 
thick silk-covered copper wire, 
e^ch wound separatelj arouud 
its 2 branches, and commu-- 
nicating with 2 metallic conduc¬ 
tors n ft'. The current from the 
batterv is thrown on and off, and 
changed in direction, by means 
of a commutator c. The polps of 
the magnet are surmounted by 
a glass case with a suspension 
thread, so that diflerent sub¬ 
stances may be submitted to the 
action of the magnet in a still atmosphere, or in atmospheres more 
or less charged with various vapours and gases. 

“(1132) The following metals, when thus tried, were either not 
magnetic, or if so, to so small an amount as not to destroy the results 
of the'other force:— 

Antimony. Bismuth. Cadmium. Copper. 

Gold. Lead. Mercliry. Silver. 

Tin. Zinc. 

The following were magnetic in the sense of iron:— 

Cobalt. Nickel. Platinum. Titanium. Palladium. 

Of all the metals, bismuth was found to he the most eminently 
diamiignetic, excelling in this property even heavy glass and phos¬ 
phorus ; and h is, therefore, specially adapted for showing the various 
phenomena. Its movements were, however, complicated, and 
• demanded careful analysis; but they all resolved tliemselveq into their 

3 a 
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simple elementary origin; the ruling principle being that each par¬ 
ticle of the metal tends to go from the ttronger to the weaker points 
of, the magnetic field. When bismuth powder was sprinkled upon 
■ paper and laid over the horizontal circular termination of the vertical 
pole of a bar electro-magnet, it retreated in both directions, inwards 
and outjhrds, from a circular line just over the edge of the core, 
leaving the circle clear, and at the same time showing the tendency 
of the particles of bismuth to move in all directions from that line; 
and when the pole was terminated by a cone, a clear line could be 
traced through the powder, by drawing the paper on whiclj, it was 
sprinkled over the cone. 

(1138) Copper'(in consequence,^s Faraday believes, of its excel¬ 
lent conducting power for elcctric^wrents) exhibited some rcm.ark- 
able phenomena. When suspended between the poles it first 
advanced towards the axial line, as if it were magnetic; it then 
suddenly stopped, and took-up a new position, from which it could 
only be removed by the application of some force. Even when 
swinging W'ith considerable moiuAitum, it coi4d be caught up and 
retained at will. If after the Magnetism had been sustained for two 
or three seconds the electric current was suddenly stopped, there 
was instantly a strong action on the bar, and it began to revolve; 
on again renewing the current it was again arrested as belbre. 
Some other metals, viz., silver, gold, zinc, cadmium, tin, mercuiy, 
platinum, palladium, lead, and antimony exhibited in a greater or 
smaller degree the same phenomena. 

In order to form a suf&cient idea of tlie arresting power of these 
Fig. 462. induced currents, take a lump of solid 

copper, approaching to the cubical or 
globular form, weighing from a 4 fo i u 
pound, suspend it by a long thread, give it 
rapid rotation, and then intjioduce it, while 
spinning, into the magnetic field of the 
eloctro-magnet,—its motion will be instantly 
stopped, and on tiying further to ’spin it whilst in the field it will 
be found impossible. 

(1134) Faraday next submitted various metallic salts to the 
action-of the magnet: all salts and compounds containing iron in the 
hatie part were found to be magnetic both in the form of crj^atals 
and when in- solution; yellow and red pvussiate gjf potash were 
however both diamagnetic; pure sulphate and chloride of nickel, 
both in crystals gnd in solution, -vu'ere magnetic; oxide of titanium, 
oxide of'chromium, and chromic acid were magnetic, as were also 
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the salts of manganese and chromium; the compounds of lead, * 
platinum, palladium, and arsenic pointed equatoriallj, as was also the 
case with chromate of potash. An interesting set of results ^as 
obtained by filling tubes with ferruginous solutions of different 
degrees- of strength, and suspending them in similar ferruginous 
solutions, also of different degrees of strength, between thi poles of 
the electro-magnet. When the solution in the tube was stronger, 
or contained more iron than that in the glass in which it was 
suspended, it pointed aooially; when it was weaker, or contained less 
iron than that in the glass, it pointed equatorially; and when the 
solutions in both tube and glass were of the same degree of strength, 
the tube was indifferent. Lot ^Figs. 453 and 454, represent a thin 

Fig. 453. Fig 454, 



glass trough, filled with a solution of 16 grains of crystallized proto¬ 
sulphate of iron in each cubic inch of water, the trough being placed 
between the poles of a powerful magnet; let be an oblong glass 
trough, containing a solution of 8 grains of protosulpliate of iron to 
each cubic inch of w'ater, the latter will set across the magnetic field 
as in Fig. 454, like a bar of bismuth, because it contains less iron than 
the liquid in which it is suspended. Let the exterior trough be filled 
with.the weaker solution, and the interior tube with the stronger, the 
latter will now set as shown in Fig. 453, that is, axially, as it would 
do in air. Iron and nickel, w'hen heated to a degree far above that 
required to ftsnder them insensible to an ordinary magnet, - still 
pointed axially between the poles. -By multiplying these experi¬ 
ments the fallowing order of metals in their relation to the magnetic 
force we,8 obtained (0° is the medium point or condition df a metal 
or substance indifferent to the magnetic force) :— 
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MAGSEIIC. DIAMAGNETIC. 


Iron. 

Bismuth. 

Nickel. 

Antimony. 

Cobalt. 

Zinc. 

Manganese. 

Tin. 

Chromium. 

Cadmium. 

Cerium. 

Sodium. 

Titanium. 

Mercury. 

Palladium. 

Lead. 

Flatiuum. 

Silver. 

Osmium. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Arsenic. 

Uranium. 

Bhodium. 

Iridium. 

Timgsten. 




(1135) Action of Magnets on Air hnd Oases .— Common air, 
sealed hermetically in a glass tube, and placed between the ptdes. 
pointed feebly towards the equatorial position, the effect being due 
to the glass. When the air round the tube was rarefied, and finally 
exhausted as far as possible by a good pump, not the slightest difte- 
rence in the pointing of the tube could be observed, neither could 
there when the tube was surrounded uith hydi-ogen or carbonic acid; 
there seems, therefore, no difference between dense air and rare air, 
or between one gas and another. On the other hand, the air tube 
pointed axially when subjected to the magnetic forces w^bilst sub¬ 
merged in water, alcohol, turpentine, and mercury; the action of the 
air in the fluids being the same as the action of a magnetic body in 
air. Various gases and vapours and a vacuum pointed equatorialJg 
when surrounded with air, but axiallg when surrounded with liquids; 
the equatorial pointing being due to the glass only, but the axial 
pointing depends upon* the relation of the contents of the tube to 
the surrounding air. It appears, therefore, that gases and vapours 
occupy a medium position between magnetic and diamagnetic bodiesi; 
and that however jharhed the diamagnetic character a body may 
be, it loses all traces of this character when it becomes vaporous. 
Taking air and a;vacuum as the neutral point, the following table 
represents a general list of certain substances in their relation to the 
magnetic force: — ' 
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Iron. 


Bismdth. 

Nickel. 


Phosphorus. 

Cobalt. 


Antimony. 

Manganese. 


Heavy glass? 

Palladium. 

- 

Flint glass. 

Crown glass. 

Air and vacuum. 

Mercjiry. 

Platinum. 

0°. 

Water. - 

Osmium. 

Middle of the series. 

Gold. 


- 

Alcohol. 

• • 


Ether. 

Arsenic. 


(1136) This position, intermediate between magnetic and dia¬ 
magnetic bodies taken by air; its exhibiting no change in its 
relations by rarefaction; its taking a place exactly in the Iniddle of a 
great scries; and lastly, the fact that all gases and vapours are alike, 
seems to point to the fact that air must have a great, and perhaps an 
active part to play in the physical and terrestrial arrangement of 
magnetic forces. The whole of these extraordinary discoveries’ prove 
that the magnetic force presides over matter as universally as the 
gravitating, the electric, the chemical, and the cohesive for6es, and 
that substances arrange themselves into two great divisions, the 
magnetic and the diamagnetic, which are in the same general anti- 
tlietical relation to each other as * positive and negative in Electricity, 
or as northness and sotUhness in polarity, or as the lines of elec¬ 
tric and magnetic forces in magnetic Electricity. Neither was 
this remarkable power (the diamagnetic), given to bodies for 
nothing. “It doubtless,” says Faraday, “has its appointed office, 
and that, one, which relates to the whole mass of the globe. Foi>, 
though the amount of the power appears to be feeble, yet, when it is 
considered that the crust of the earth is composed of substances of 
which by far the greater portion belongs to the diamagnetic class, it 
must not be 'too hastily assumed that their effect is entirely overruled 
by the action of the magnetic matters, whilst the great mass of 
waters and the atmosphere must exert , their diamagnetic action 
uncontrolled.” Faraday found that “it required more than 48*6 
grains of ciystallized protosulphate of iron to neutralize the dia¬ 
magnetic power of 10 cubic inches of water, and it is not, therefore, 
at all unHkq^ that mpuy of the masses which form the crust of our 
globe may have an excess of diamagnetic matter and act accordingly. 
He throws out the notion that it may hot hereafter prove impossible 
to construct an instrument for measuring one oT the conditions of- 
terrestrial Magnetisjin^on the principle that a pound of bismuth or of 
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I watef es^foiated at the equator, where the magnetic needle does not 
dip, ought theoretically to weigh less than in latitudes where the dip 
is considerable, whilst a pound of iron or nickel ought under the same 
chabge of circumstwces to weigh more. 

(1137) The Magne-crjfstullic Force. —In his experiments on bismuth, 
Earaday had noticed some very embarrassing results: e. g., taking at 
random iknu a quanfh;y 4 small cast cylinders of the metal, and 
suspending them horizontally between the poles of the electro¬ 
magnet, the first pointed axidllg; the second, eguatorially ; the third, 
equatorial in one position, and ohliquelg equatorial if turned round on 
its axis 50® or 60°; the fourth, eqxmtoriaUg ^nd axially under the 
same treatment; whilst all of them were rei>e]led by a single 
magnetic pole, thus showing their strong and well-marked dia¬ 
magnetic character. Tlie cause of these variations he succeeded in 
tracing to the regularly crystalline condition of the metallic cylinder. 
On suspending between the poles a carefully selected group of 
crystals of bismuth, and sending the current on, the metal vibrated 
strongly about a given line, into which at last it settled; and if 
moved out of that position, it returned when at liberty into it, point¬ 
ing with considerable force, with its greaiest length axial. The 
positi^ taken up by the metal had nothing to do with its shape, but 
was entirely dependent on‘^fe crystalline condition, and the efieet 
occurred with a single pole. Now^ bismuth being eminently a dia¬ 
magnetic body, and as such tending to pass from a stronger to a 
weaker place of magnetic force, it would have no tendency to point 
at all in a field of uniform force (such as between the rounded poles 
of an electro-magnet); the crystalline group, however, doee point in 
such a field, the tendency being that the line joining two opposite 
solid angles of the crystalline group, should take up an axiod position. 
The impelling force is therefore distinct, both from the magnetic and 
the diamagnetic, and is called by Faraday the magnc-eryetalUe force. 

(1138^ It was further noticed that the cleavage of the bismuth 
was not made with equal facility at the four solid an^es, and that 
two, or more frequently one of the planes produced by cleavage were 
bri^ter^md more perfe^ than the others. When the crystal was 
suspended in the magnetic field with its bright plane vertical, it 
pointed with considerable force with the plane towards either the one 
or the*otber magndtic pole, so that the magne-crystallic axis appeared 
now to be horizontal, and acting with its greatest powep; when, how¬ 
ever, the eiystal was suspended with its bright plane herhontal, so 
that (he magne-crystallic axis was vertical, it did not pmnt at all; 
•the law of,action appearing to be, “that the line or axis"of magne- 
crystallic. farce teada ^ place itself* parallel, or^as a tangent to the 
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magaetic curve or line of magnetic force, passing through the place , 
where the crystal is situated.” It does, not require very powerful 
magnets to exhibit these remarkable phenomena; they may be 
verified with common horseshoes, with a lifting power of under 2 
pounds. Neither is bismuth the only metal in which they are 
observed; Faraday having succeeded in obtaining magne-crystallic 
action with antimony, arsenic, zinc, titanium, aild with the sulphates 
of nickel and iron. 

(1139) The most remarkable property of this force is its not 
possessing a dual or antithetical character, both, poles of the crystal 
haviug Kke cliaractei’ftj; but Faraday has shown by the following 
experiment that a crystal of bismuth is able to re-act upon and affect 
a magnet at a distance. He suspended a small magnetic needle per¬ 
pendicularly by a single cocoon'filament, and placed near its lower 
pole a crystal of bismuth with the magne-crystallic axis in a horizon¬ 
tal direction, the whole being left for two or three hours; the effect 
was small but distinct, the result being, that if the direction of the 
magnc-crystallic axis made an angle of 10°, 20°, or 30*^, with the line 
from the magnetic pole to the middle of the bismuth crystal, then the 
pole followed it, tending to bring the two lines into parallelism, and 
this it did whichever end of the magnc-crystallic axis was towiros the 
polo, or whichever side it w’as ineliued^fe. It thus appears that a 
crystal of bismuth is able to react upon and affect a magnet at a 
distance. This new force Faraday believes to be one induced under 
the magaetic and electric influences, and not an original force 
inherent in the crystal; for the crystal can take away nothing from 
the magnetic fluid, neither is it affected by the earth’s Magnetism; it 
is, however, a most peculiar one, the body possessing it being moved 
without having any attractive or repulsive powers. 

(1140) Whilst engaged in the study of the diamagnetic properties 
of organic bodies, Pliicker was induced to submit various crystalline 
bodies to the action cf the magnet, and he made the following 
remarkable discoveries Taylor’s ** Scientific Memoirs,”' vol. 6) 

“ When any crystal having a single optic axis* is placed betw'een the 

• \ 

* In all crystals which possess the property of double refraction, there are one 
or two directions in which the splitting of tho ray does not tahe place; these 
directions are called^he axes or the optic axes of the Fig. 455. 

crysbUs. Those crystals, the interiors of which pre¬ 
sent only duei|jIirection qt indivisibility, ara called 
uniaxial; those with two directions of indivisibility 
are called btnaxial. As an example of an uniaXlal 
crystal, Iceland spar may be taben, the primitive 
form of which is a rhombohedrou (Fig. 455), that is, 
a crystal of this subsMace, whatever its form may 
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• two poles of a magnet, this axis is repelled by each of the two poles. 
If tile crystal has two optic axes, each of these two axes is repelled 
by each of the two poles with the same force. The force which 
produces this repulsion is independent. of, the magnetic or dia¬ 
magnetic condition of the*mass of the crystal; it diminishes lees as 
the distance from the poles of the ma^et increases, than the 
magnetic or diamagnetic forces emanating from these poles and 
acting upon the crystal. M. Pliicker suspended a green plate of 

be, is to be regarded as made up of an infinite number of molecules sym¬ 
metrically arranged side by side, each being a rhoxhbohedron. The liue a x 
joining the obtuse summits of one of these rhombohedrous is called its crystal¬ 
lographic aria. • It has lx>en pTOved expeininentally lo be a law without exception 
that in an uniaxial crystal, the axis of double refraction, or the optic axis, coincides 
with the crystallographic axis. It has further been found that in some ctystals 
the ray of extraordinary refraction is inclined from the axis, and in others towards 
it, more than the ordinary ray. The former are said to have a negcUive axis, tlnr 
latter a positive. Uniaxial crystals may, therefore, be arranged in two classes, as in 
the following table (Pouillet’s “ Elements of Physics ”): 


Iceland spar. 

Carbonate of lime and magnesia. 
Carbonate of lime and iron. 
Tourmaline. 

Rubellite. 

CorindoD. 

Sapphire. 

Ruby. 

Emerald. 

Hydrochlorate of lime. 
Hydrochlorate of strontia. 
Subphosphate of potash. 
Sulphate of nickel and copjter. 
Cinnabar. 

'Mellite. 


NE0ATIV2 uniaxial CRYSTALS. 

Beryl 




Apatite. 

Idocraeo (Vesuvian). 
Wemerite. 

Mica (certain varieties). 
Phosphate of lead. 
Arseniophosphate of lead. 
Hydrate of strontia. 
Arseniate of potash. 
Octuhedrite. 

Prussiate of potash. 
Phosphate of lime. 
Arseniate of lead. 
Arseniate of copper. 
Nephiline. 


Molybdate of lead. 

POSITJTS UNIAXIAL CRYSTALS. 

Zircon. ’ I Sulphate of potash and iron. 

Quartz. 

Oxide of iron. 

Tungstate of zinc. 

Btannite. 

B.>racite. 

Apophylite. 


Subacetate of oopper*and lime. 
Hydrate of magnesia. 

Ice. 

Hyposiilphate of lime. 
Dioptase. 

Red sUver. 


It was cQscovered by Fresnel that in binaxial crystalg there is xsS ordinary ray 
properly so called; neither of the rays into which the light becodbes resolved 
obeying the usual law of refraction or the law of sines, as it is termed (the sines of 
the angles of inddenoe and^refroction not being in a constant ratio.) • The following 
table (Brewster) contains the names of a few binaxial cryw^ with the inclmatioh 
of their optic axes to each other. . 
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tourmaline, the longitudinal direction of which correaponde’d with the^ 
direction of its optic axis, between the poles of an electro-magnet in 
the apparatus shown in Eig. 451, in such a mam^ier that the direc¬ 
tion of the thread corresponded with the direction of the optic axis; 
the plate being magnetic, arranged itself between the poles, the 
direction of its breadth coinciding with a straight line connecting the 
poles, as any other magnetic body of the same form would have done. 
But when the plate was suspended in such a manner that the 
direction of its breadth coincided with that of the silk thread, so that 
the optic axis could now oscillate freely in a horizontal plane, it 
assumed that position which a diamagnetic body of the same form 
would have done: i. e., with its axial and longitudinal direction per¬ 
pendicular to the line of the apices of the poles. On again sus¬ 
pending the plate so that it could oscillate horizontally, it took up 
the same position as a diamagnetic body of the same form would have 
done. The direction of its breadth being in the line of the apices of 
the poles, and its longitudinal and axial direction perpendicular to it. 
By opening and closing the circuit in each of the three positions of 
suspension, the tourmaline could be turned round and retained in 
exactly the opposite position. * 

(1141) Pliickor then took a dark brown crystal, having the form 
of a six-sided prism, and suspended it%etween the poles, the latter 
being so close together that the crystal had just room to oscillate 
freely. U'nder these circumstances, the magnetic attraction caused 


A, Principal Axis,—^Ptisitive. 

B, Principal Axis,—Negative. - 

Substances. 

Inclination. 

Substances. 

Inclination 

Sul] bate of nickel . 

3° to 42* 1' 

Nitrate of potash. 

5“ 20' 

Biborate of soda 

28« 42' 

Carbonate of strontia . 

6 66 

Sulphate of baryta . 

37 42 

Talc .... 

7 24 

Spermaceti .... 

37 40 

Carbonate of lead 

10 35 

Henlandite 

41 40 

Mica (certain varieties) 

14 0 

Sulphate of soda and magnesia 

46 49 

Sulphate of magnesia . 

37 24 

Brazilian topaz . 

49 50 

Carbonate of ammonia. 

43 24 

Sulphate of stroutia. 

60 0 

Sulphate of zinc . 

44 28 

Sulphate of lime 

60 0 

Sugar . . . • 

50 0 

Nitrate of silver 

62 16 

Phosphate cf soda 

55 20 

Scottish topaz.... 

65 0 

Tartrate of potash 

71 20 

Sulphate of pq|^ash . 

67 0 

Tartai'ic acid 

79 0 

Potassiotartnite of soda . 

80 0 • 

' 



Vniaxidl crystals include all those crystals belonging to the pyramidal and, 
rhombohedral systems; Unaaciai crystals include those belonging t9the prismatic 
oUiq'ue, and anorthic systems. 
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'the tourmaline to assume such a position that the axis of the prism, 
whicli ia also its optic axis, coincided with the line of th^ apices of 
the j>ple8. The poles were then gradually separated from each other, 
and as they receded, the force tending to keep the crystal in its first 
position became less and'^ less intense, and when their distance 
amounted to 80 millimetres (about ^oths of an inch), the crystal , 
rotated 90°, as if it became diamagnetic, so that its axis was now 
perpendicular to the line of the apices of the poles. On the further 
separation of the latter, the force which retaiifed it in the position 
just described increased, and in this, it continued distinctly to 
remain after the apices of the poles had been entirely removed. At 
a sufficient distance from the poles, therefore, the repulsive action 
overcomes the magnetic attraction. 

(1142) A crystal of calcareous spar, a decidedly diamagnetic body, 
was then suspended between the poles, so that its axis should oscil-- 
late horizontally. On charging the magnet, the axis became placed 
exactly equatorially, the crystal assuming a position in which neither 
a magnetic nor a diamagnetic mass of the same form would have 
rested when acted upon by the magnetic and diamagnetic action of 
the poles of the electro-magnet. A^arious other magnetic crystals, 
viz., rock crystal, opaque crystallized quartz, a square octohedron of 
zircon, two yellowish-green transparent crystals of emerald, a black 
idocrase, and a large corundum, exhibited the same deportment, as 
did also the following hinaxial crystals (crystals having two optic 
axes), mica, a magnetic body; topaz, sugar, arragonite, nitre, and 
sulphate of soda—diamagnetic bodies. All these, when suspended so 
that the planes of their two optic axes could oscillate horizontally, 
took up the equatorial position. 

(1143) These experiments appeared to Fliicker to disclose a rela¬ 
tion between the forms of the ultimate particles of matter and the 
magnetic forces, and to lead to the remarkable result that we can 
determine crystalline forms by the magnet. He thought, moreover, 
that they showed the existence of a relation between the forces 
which are in action during crystallization and the magnetic forces. 
According to Faraday’s view, the new force discovered by Fliicker is 
an optie axis foree exerted in the equatorial direction, and therefore 
existing in a direction at right angles to that which produces thq 
magueto-erystallic phenomena; both forees, however, have relation to 
the force conferring the eoudition Of crystalline struetu);e, and Fara¬ 
day is of opinion that they have one common origin and cause. 

(1144) The mor^ recent experiments of Tyndall and Knoblauch 
(Pk*7, Magt, vol. xxxvi. p. 178, and vol. i., N. S., p. 1) lead, however, 
to a different view of the scatter. These physicists bare investigated 
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Placker’s phenomena with great ability. They have shown that the • 
action of a crystal so for from being independent of the Magnetism 
or Diamagnetism of its mass, as announced by Fliicker, is totally 
changed by the substitution of a magnetic constituent for a dia¬ 
magnetic. In determining whether the ojJtio axis will be repelled or 
nqt, their plan w’as to take a thin rhomb, cloven from the crystal, 
and having ground it into the shape of a disc, it was suspended 
between the poles, when, if it belonged to a class whose optical axis 
is repelled, the line bfisectmg the acute angles of the rhomb set 
itself axial, if of the other class, the same line set itself equatorial. 
Tljcir method of examining crystals was to pound them in an agate 
mortar, and then to make them into a paste with distilled water, 
which, when dry, they suspended between the poles. On experi¬ 
menting with gutta percha, Messrs. Tyndall and Knoblauch found 
that a circular disc of this siibstauce always arranged itself with the 
direction of the fibre axial, and a parallelogram, "ths of an inch long 
and ^ an inch wide, with the fibre.s crossing ij; trausverscl}’;, set stiffly 
tiquatorial. This they consider to be owing to the facility with 
which the magnetic force can act in the direction of the fibre. The 
same phenomena were produced with ivory, which could be made to 
stand either axially or equatorially by cutting it in a particular way. 
They consider that Pliicker’s explanation of Faraday’s experiment is 
incorrect, and that the setting of a crystal in the magnetic field is 
dependent on the amount of magnetic or diamagnetic force in the 
direction of the lines of cleavages. 

(1145) The experiments of Messrs. Tyndall and Knoblauch are 
irreconcilable with Plucker’s statement, that the position of the 
optic axis is independent of the Magnetism or Diamagnetism of the 
crystal; nor does their extensive examination of crystalline bodies 
confirm the law' announced by the German, philosopher, that “ there 
will be either repulsion or attraction of the optic axes by the poles of 
the magnet, according to the crystalline structure of the crystal—if 
the crystal is a negative one there w'ill be repulsion, if it is a positive 
one there will be attractionin some coises they found this law to 
hold good, but in many others the results were opposed to it. 

(1.146) Messrs. Tyndall and Knoblauch quote the following ex¬ 
periment to show that the deportment of crystalline bodies in the 
magnetie field may be explained wdthout assuming the existence of 
an “ optic cyis ” foroe: Take a slice of apple, rather thicker than a 
penny piece, stick through it, in a direction perpendicular to its flat,, 
surface, some bits of iron wire, and hang it in t^e magnetic field; it 
will set itself equatorial, not hy repulsion, but by the attraction of 
the iron wires. 'Substitute bits of bisn^th wire for the iron, the* 
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•apple will “now set axial, not hy attraction, but by the repulsion of 
the bismuth. Now, arraagement is conceivable amongst the par¬ 
ticles of a magnetic or a diamagnetic body capable of producing 
similar effects, and if the magnetic and diamagnetic forces be asso¬ 
ciated with the particles of matter, the inference is not unreasonable 
that the closer these particles are aggregated, the less will be tlie 
obstruction offered to the transmission of the respective forces 
among them. As regards Magnetism,, different directions through 
the same body may represent good aw; bad conductors in Elec¬ 
tricity, the line of preference being thal: of closest contact among 
the material particles. If some fine bismuth powder be kneaded 
into a paste with gum-water, and then' made into a roll, about 
11 inch across, it will point equatorially between the magnetic 
poles, but if it be squeezed flat it will point axially, even though'its 
length be ten times that of its breadth; again, if a similar roll be 
made of jpounded carbonate of iron, it will point axially, but after 
being squeezed, it will recoil violently between the poles,, and point 
eqaatorially. The cause of these phenomena is evident. The line 
of closest contact is perpendicular in each case to the surface of the 
plate, a consequence of the pressure in this direction; and this 
perpendicular stands axial or equatori^, according as the plate is 
magnetic or diamagnetic. This sort of action must exist in all 
non-homogeneous masses, and there must be an election of a certain 
line by the force operating, and this line they call the line of elective 
polarity. 

(1147) Messrs. Tyndall and Knoblauch imitated Faraday’s expe¬ 
riments with crystals of sulphate of iron by substituting for them a 
model of powdered carbonate of iron with gum-water, made into a 
paste, and compressed and arranged so that the line of “ elective 
polarity” through the model was perpendicular to the length. With 
this they obtained corresponding results; the model, though mag¬ 
netic, and strongly attracted by the magnet, actually receded from 
it when made to stand betw'een the flat-faced poles obliquely. In 
the same way, by using bismuth powder, they imitated Faraday’s 
experiments with a plate of bismuth. Now’, as by reducing the 
substances to powder, all symmetry of crystalline arrangement is 
annihilated, and the force among the particles which makes them 


cohere in regular ‘order, rendered ineffective, it would seem that 
Magnetism and Diamagnetism are clearly mgdified b^ mechanical 
arrangement. They enunciate the general principle in the fol¬ 
lowing terms: “ If the arrangement of the component partiolee of any 
lody, h» such as to present different degrees of proximity in different 
directions, then the line of closest proximity, other eircumskmces hdng 
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eqval, will J)e that chosen hy the respective forces for the exhibition of 
their greatest energy. If the mass be magnetic^ this line will stand 
axial; f diamagnetic, equatorial.** Both experiment and speculation 
seem, indeed, to concur in pronouncing the line of closest proximity 
among the particles t6 be that in which the magnetic and dia* 
magnetic fowes will exhibit themselves with peculiar energy, thus 
determining the position of the crystalline mass between the poles. 

(1148) It had been annotmeed by Plucker as a law that the 
magnetic attraction decreases in a quicker ratio than the repulsion 
of the optic axis. By this law Ife accounted for the following fact. 
On setting a small rhomboid of Iceland spar, with its optic axis hori¬ 
zontal, between the pointed poles, brought together as closely as pos¬ 
sible, it sets cquatorially, the optic axis coinciding with the magnetic 
axis; on now separating the poles J or * of an inch from each other, 
•the rhomboid turns through 90°, and sets with its optic axis equa¬ 
torial, and its greatest length axial. In the first instance the dia¬ 
magnetic force overcame the optic axis force; in the second the 
opiic axis force was the strongest. Tyndall and Knoblauch imitated 
these phenomena exactly with a model rhomboid, made by dissolving 
pure Iceland spar in hydrochloric acid, precipitating by carbonate of 
ammonia, and making with this precipitate a dough with gum-water, 
wdiicli they squeezed in one direction, so that the line of compression 
through the model coincided with that which represented the optical 
axis. Between the near points of the magnet the artificial optical 
axis stood from point to point; between the distant points it stood 
cquatoriaUy. They also coustructed models of magnetic crystals from 
emery sand-paper; some of these, where magnetic layers of emery 
were pcrpendiciilar to its length, acted in the magnetic field pre¬ 
cisely like a prism of beryl ; between the near points both stood axial, 
between the distant points equatorial. From these and many 
similar experiments, these intelligent philosophers came to the con¬ 
clusion that both classes of phenomena have a common origin; and 
that from the deportment of crystalline bodies betw^een the poles of 
a magnet, no direct connexion between light and Magnetism can be 
inferred. 

(1149) Constancy of Differential Magne-Crystallic Force in Diffe¬ 
rent Media. —It had been observed by Faraday in his earlier expe¬ 
riments on magne-crystallic action, that with respect to bismuth the 
relation between the magnetic force in the axial and equatorial 
directions w as unchanged by varying the surrounding medium from 
w'ster to a solution of sulphate of iron. In Ijis Thirtieth Series of 
Experimental Eesearches (Nov. 16tb and 23th, 1855), he makes this 
condition the subject of further and special investigation. The 
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''method employed to compare the possible variation of force pro¬ 
duced by different circumstances, was to suspend ^he magne-crystal 
by a torsion fibre or wire, to place it in the magnetic field, to 
adjust the torsion index so that it should be at zero when the ci^stal 
bad taken its position of stable equilibrium ; then to put on right- 
handed torsion until the crystal had attained the point of unstable 
equilibrium, or the upsetting point on that side; and after having 
noticed the torsion required, to reverse the motion, and put on left- 
handed force,until the upsetting point on theopposite side was attained. 
Either of these forces, minus the deflection, is the measure of the 
upsetting force, and therefore the sum of these two observations, 
minus the ndmber of degrees through which the crystal has moved 
in passing from one upsetting point to the other, may be considered 
as expressing the force which solicits the crystal to retain its stable 
position of rest. 

(1150) The magnet emplo 3 'ed was that great one constructed by 
Logeinan, and sent to the Exhibition of 1851. It could sustain a 
weight of430 pounds, and is very constant in power. The sliding poles 
pieces were of square iron, and presented either poii.te I termina¬ 
tions towards each other, or two flat faces 1-7-inch square, which 
could be brought up to the opposite sides of the troughs or vessels 
containing the different fluids or media required for the experiments. 
These vessels were of various sizes and kinds; but the outer ones 
were usuall}’^ of copper, with flat sides, that the pole pieces might 
bear against them, and be thus preserved in their position during 
the progress of a single experiment, or a scries of comparative 
results. The torsion suspender was about 24-5 inches in length, and 
was cither a fine platinum wire, of which 28 5 inches w'eighed 1 
grain, or a finer wire of silver, or a bundle of cocoon silk fibres. 
The torsion wire terminated below, by a hook, made out of a flat 
piece of copper foil, intended to receive on its edge a corresponding 
hook attached to the object submitted to experiment. The crystal 
WTis held by one turn of a fine copper wire which was continued 
upward for 5-7 inches, and terminated by a flat hook, like that just 
described. A horizontal bristle was fixed to each loop, and this, by 
its position, not only showed the place of the crystal beneath, but 
being retained between moveable stops associated with a horizontal 
scale, it indicated when the crystal was approaching the upsetting 
point, and being held within, and governed by the stops, allowed 
them, through-it, to govern the crystal. The balance was enclosed by 
glass, to obviate the effects of currents of air. 

(1151) "Vrith this apparatus Earaday experimented with 
tourmaline, protocas-honate ef iron, and ferroprussiate of poiassa. 
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in various media. With a bismuth crystal, in the form bf an octa-* 
gonal prism, suspended perpendicularly between the flat faces of the 
sliding poles, so that its magne«cry8tallic axis was horizontal, the up¬ 
setting torsion force in air was 2250°; in absolute alcohol, 2269^; in 
water, 2230°; and in saturated solution of pTotosulphate of iron, 
2234°. In another experiment at a higher temperature, viz., 560° 
Fahr., the torsion force in water was 1945°, and in melted, phosphorus, 
1950°. With tourmaline the following numbers were obtained, the 
fine. silver torsion wire being employed: water, 1082°; olice oil, 
1085°; alcohol, 1081°; air, 1079°; saturated solution of protosuU 
phate of iron, 1081°. A rough octagonal prism of native protocar¬ 
bonate of iron (a highly paramagnetic substance) being suspended 
between the poles, opened to the full extent of the magnet, viz., 4'7 
inches; the torsion force in water was 542; in air, 543; and in 
protosulphafe of iron, 542. Lastly, a crystal of red ferroprus- 
siate of potash, gave a torsion force in air, 314; and in camphine, 
310. 

(1152) These results point to the conclusion that there is no 
experimental difterence in the proportion of the force developed in 
diflerent directions in a magne-crystal, by the action of induction, 
wdiatever be the nature of the medium surrounding it, and whatever 
the diflereuce in the paramagnetic and diamagnetic character of the 
crystals, or the media employed,—crystals differing as much as 
bismuth and carbonate of iron, and media differing as greatly as 
phosphorus and saturated solution of protosulphate of iron having 
been employed. The aptitude of a magnc-crystal, w-hen in the mag¬ 
netic field, to assume a maximum conductive state in a given direc¬ 
tion, makes it similar in action to a permanently magnetized sphere; 
and magne-crystals may be employed in experiments to measure mag¬ 
netic force just as needles are; indeed, they are in some points of 
view philosophically more accurate, being equal in quality in all 
their parts, taking up precisely the same state under the same induc¬ 
tive force; having no coercitive or retentive faculty,, and being inde¬ 
pendent of the surrounding medium. 

(1153) As the setting force of a crystal remains constant for any 
surrounding medium, the possibility existed of finding a magne- 
crystal and a medium so related that the attraction and repulsion of 
the crystal as a w^hole, should be convertible terms depending upon 
the position of the crystal in regard to the lines of force. This case 
Faraday realized with the paramagnetic red ferroprussiate of potassa 
and a solution of sulphate of iron, and also with the diamagnetic 
crystal, carbonate of lime, and diluted alcohol. Tie also sought for a 
crystal amongst the.ferrocarbouates of lime having this relation to 
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^the awumed natural zero presented bj a vacuum, or carbonip acid; 
but tbis case was not realized. 

(1164) Adion of Heat on Magne-crystale. —When magne-crystals 
subjected to the same constant magnetic force, were raised or lowered 
to different temperatureB,'^it was found that the setting force was 
affected ; and at all temperatures, from 0*^ Fahr. upwards, the force 
diminished as the temperature became higher. Thus the torsion 
force of a crystal of bismuth at 92° being 175°, was at 279° 
diminished to 82^ ; that of a tourmaline, by passing from the 
temperature of 79° to 289°, was so far diminished, that the power at 
the lower temperature was nearly double that at the higher. A like 
result occurred with carbonate of iron^ and also with compressed 
bismuth. In aU these cases the bodies resumed their first full 
power on returning to lower temperatures, nor was there any 
appearance of magnetic charge in any part of the range of observ'a- 
tionSi Between 32° and 300° the force of bismuth appeared t6 alter 
by equal, regular degrees; but with tourmaline and carbonate of iron 
the change was greatest for an equal number of degrees at the lower 
temperatures. At a full red heat, however, both tourmaline and 
calcai'eous spar retained a portion of their magne-crystallic force or 
condition, and so did carbonate of iron up to that temperature at 
wliich it was decomposed. A crystal of ferrocarbonate of lime had 
its magnetic condition absolutely I’eversed by change of temperature; 
at low temperatures the optic axis pointed axially, and at high 
temperatures equatorially. 

(1155) Effect of Heat upon the Absolute Magnetic Force of Bodies .— 
At temperatures varying from 30° to 2SS° the inductive force in iron 
appears to undergo no change, having obtained and kept its 
maximum degree; with nickel there is a diminution of force at tlie 
upper temperature, which is in accordance with the general effect of 
heat; with cobalt, on the other hand, there was an increase of power 
with elevation of temperature. Faraday thinks it probable that in 
passing to lower temperatures than those employed, a particular 
temperature would be arrived at for nickel and iron, presenting the 
maximum ‘magnetic induction for each, and below which their 
inductive force would diminish—a view which adds much additional 
interest to the relation between heat and Magnetism. 

(1166) Diamagnetic Folarity. —By the following experiment, 
"Weber {Pogg. Ann. Jan., 1^8)'* considers thp polarity of bismuth 
to be proved; A strong horseshoe magnet is laid upon a table in 
such a position that the line joining its two poles is perpendicular to 
•the magne^c meridian, and to be considered jus prolonged on one 
side i in that line, and near the magnet, is to be placed a small 
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powerful magnetic needle, suspended by a cocoon silk, and on the* 
other side of it, the pole of a bar magnet, in such a position, and so 
near, as exactly to counteract the effect of the horseshoe ma|[net, 
and leave the needle to point exactly as if both magnets were away. 
Then a mass of bismuth being placed between the poles is said to 
react upon the small magnet needlei causing its deflection in a 
particular direction, and is supposed to indicate the polarity of the 
bismuth under the circumstances, as it had no such action when the 
magnets were away.. A piece of iron, in the place of the bismuth, 
produces a contrary deflection of the needle. This experiment may 
be variously modified, but in every case the force of the bismuth 
must be observed upon other magnet poles than those which deter¬ 
mine the diamagnetic condition of the bismuth, and they all concur 
(according to Weber) in confirming the assertion that bismuth con¬ 
stantly acts upon such poles in an opposite manner to iron in its 
place, that it consequently repels where iron attracts, and attracts 
where iron repels; in short, that at other magnet poles than those 
which diamagnetizc the bismuth we as frequently observe attractive 
as repulsive forces of the bismuth. 

(1157) In order to remove every doubt as to the diamagnetic 
force beiflg really nothing else than the magnetic fluids, or their 
equivalents Ampere*s currents, Weber proceeded to examine whether, 
agreeably with the laws of induction discovered by Faraday, an elec¬ 
tric current can be induced in a neighbouring conductor by rotating 
a diamagnetic body under the influence of a pow^erful magnet. The 
following was the aiTangement adopted : An iron nucleus, 600 milli¬ 
metres * in length, coated several times wdth thick copper wire, W'as 
used as the electro-magnet. To the circular terminal* surface, 50 
millimetres in diameter, of this iron nucleus, w’as fixed the annular 
conductor, which consisted of copper wire, 300 metres long, and 
^rds of a millimetre thick, well spun with silk, and coiled upon 
wooden cylinders. The space included in this annular conductor, in 
w'hich the bar of bismuth was to be placed, w^aa 140 millimetres in 
length, and 15 millimetres in breadth j the bar of pure precipitated 
bismuth was somewhat thinner. The extremities of the annular 
conductor were connected with a commutator, as were also the 
extremities of the multiplier of a very sensitive galvanometer, the 
magnet needle of which was provided with a mirror, in which the 
imago of the distant^ scale was observed by a telescope directed 
towards it. 'The galvanometer was, moreover, provided with so 
effective a damper that it was scarcely possible to observe any 
vibration of the needle. ^ 

• 1 miUimetre = 0-03987 English inch; 1 metre 39-37 English inches. 

3 H 
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' Now, wlulst a very powerful and constant galvanic current passed 
through the thick wire of the electro-magnet, the bar of bismuth 
was withdrawn from the annular conductor, the commutator changed, 
and ihe bar of bismuth again inserted, the commutator again changed, 
and the bar of bismuth withdrawn, &c. During this experiment, 
continued for about one minute, the state of the galvanometer was 
read off at intervals of about 10 seconds. 

A second series of experiments was now made, but with this 
difference, that the commutator assumed that position, on withdraw¬ 
ing the bar of bismuth which it had occupied in the first series on 
ineertit^ the bismuth, and vice versa, 

(1158) The results were these; The commutator being in the 
position A, whilst the bismuth was withdrawn, the galvanometer rose 
2'62; the commutator being in the position B, M'hilst the bismuth 
was withdrawn, the galvanometer^// 2’10. The extreme end of an 
iron bar being substituted for the bismuth, the induced current was 
too powerful to be measured ; the direction of the needle could alone 
be observed. The position of the commutator being A, w liilst the 
iron bar was removed, there was a decrease in the deflection of the 
gidvnnometer; and the position of the commutator being B, there was 
an increase in the deflection of the needle on removing thft iron bar, 
and these results being exactly the reverse of those obtained with 
the bismuth, prove, (according to Weber,) the induction of electric 
currents by the diamagnetization of the bismuth, the direction of 
these currents being constantly the reverse of those induced by iron 
under the same circumstances, precisely as it should be if the 
bismuth contained magnetic fluids, or their equivalents (Ampere’s 
currents,) vfhich are set in motion, or rotated under the influence of 
powerful magnets in exactly an opposite direction to that of iron. 

(1159) The apparatus employed by Faraday for the determination 
of this question is thus described (P7*i7. Trans., part i., 1850) ; “ A 

straight wooden lever, 2 feet in length, was fixed by an axis at one 
end, and by means of a crank and wheel made to vibrate in a hori> 
zontal plane, so that its free extremity passed to and fro through 
about 2 inches. Cylinders of metal, or other substances, 5|| inches 
long, and iths of an inch in diameter, were fixed in succession to the 
end of a brass rod, 2 feet long, which itself was attached at the 
other end to the moving extremity of the lever, so that the cylinders 
could be moved to and fro in the direction of their length through a 
space of 2 inches. A large cylinder electrd-magnet was also pre> 
pared, the iron core of which was 21 inches long and 1*7 inchin 
diameter; but one^end of this core was made smaller for the length 
of 1 inch) being in that part only 1 inch in diameter. On to this 
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reduced part was iixed a hollow helix, consistiug of 516 feet of fine* 
covered copper wire; it was 3 inches l«ng, 2 inches external diameter, 
and 1 inch internal diameter; when in its place, 1 inch of the central 
space was occupied by the reduced end of the electro>magnet "core 
which carried it, and the magnet and helixiwere both placed concen¬ 
tric with the metal cylinder above mentioned, and at such a distance 
that the latter in its motion would move within the helix, in the 
direction of its axis approaching to, and receding from the electro¬ 
magnet in rapid or slow succession. The least and greatest distances 
of the moving cylinder from the magnet during the journey, were 
ith of an inch and 2*2 inches. The object, of course, was to observe 
any influence upon the experimental helix of fine wire which the 
metal cylinders might exert, either whilst moving to or from the 
magnet, or at different distances from it. 

“ The extremities of the experimental helix wire were connected 
with a very delicate galvanometer, placed 18 or 20 feet from the 
machine, so as to be unaffected directly by the electro-magnet; but 
a commutator was interposed between them. This commutator was 
moved by the wooden lever, and as the electric currents which would 
arrive at it from the experimental helix, in a complete cycle of motion, 
or to-aiid-fro action of the metal cylinder, would consist of two con¬ 
trary portions, so the office of this commutator was, sometimes to 
take up these portions in succession, and send them on in one con¬ 
sistent current to the galvanometer, and at other times to oppose 
them and to neutralize their result; and, therefore, it w^as made 
adjustible, so as to change at any period of the time or part of the 
motion. 

“ With such an arrangement as this, it is known,^that however 
powerful the magnet, and however delicate the other parts of the 
apparatus, no eflect will be produced at the galvanometer as long as 
the magnet does not change in force, or in its action upon neigh¬ 
bouring bodies, or its distance from, or relation to, the experimental 
helix; but the introduction of a piece of iron into the helix, or any¬ 
thing that can influence, or be influenced by the magnet, can, or 
ought to show a corresponding influence upon the helix and galvano¬ 
meter. ‘ The apparatusf observes I’araday, * I should imagine to be 
almost the same in principle and practice as that of M.Weber, except 
that it gwes me cobtbaby besvlts.’ ” 

To insure steadiness, the machine, the magnet and helix, and the 
galvanometer *Btood upon separate tables on a stone floor laid upon 
the earth, the table carrying the machine being carefully strutted to 
neighbouring stone work. No iron was employed in any of the 
moving parts, and great care was taken to prevent the cofe while in 
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‘Aiotion from disturbing in the least degree the experimental helix 
and magnet. The magnet was* excited bj a current from 5 pairs 
Grove’s plates, and was then very powerful. 

It was observed that on connecting the magnet with the battery, 
and then the experimental'helix with the galvanometer (a very deli¬ 
cate instrument by Buhmkorff), a current appeared at the latter, 
which continued a varying time, and which seemed to come from the 
battery. This current, which it was necessary in these delicate 
investigations to guard against, was traced to the time occupied by 
the iron core in attaining its maximum magnetic condition. It dis¬ 
appeared after the magnet had been excited a short time, and no 
experiment was proceeded with till it had entirely ceased. 

(1100) On proceeding to experiment with this apparatus, Faraday 
found that when magnetic metals were used as cores, and such a 
velocity given to the machine as to cause five or six approaches and 
withdrawals of the core in one second, the direction in which the 
needle of the galvanometer moved was consistent with the effect of a 
magnetic body ; but when diamagnetic metals were used, the deflec¬ 
tion of the needle was in a contrary direction, hut the deflection was 
not the greatest for the most diamagnetic substances; indeed, the effect 
with bismuth, antimony, and phosphorus was scarcely appreciable. 
The ^ects were proportionate to the conducting power of the substance 
for Electricity; and after minutely examining into all the circum¬ 
stances, and varying the experiments in many ways, Faraday came 
to the conclusion that they were due to induced currents moving 
through the masses of the diamagnetic substances, and not to any 
polarity correspondent in its general nature (though opposed in its 
direction) to that of iron. 

(1161) Keferring to Reisch’s experiments as described by Weber, 
according to which both N. and S. poles, when they act at the same 
time on the same side of a piece of bismuth, by no means repel it 
with the stm of the forces which they would individually exert, but 
only with the difference of these forces ; Faraday says, that he 
repeated it “ carefully and anxiously, but could never obtain the 
slightest trace of action with the bismuth.” He obtained action 
with the iron, but in those cases the action was far less than if the 
iron were applied outside between the horse-shoe magnet and the 
needle, or to the needle alone, the magnets being entirely away; with 
weak magnetic substances, he did not find the arrangement at all 
comparable for readiness of indication or delicacy, with the use of a 
common or an astatic needle. > 

Faraday also reibrs to an experiment of Flacker, which at first 
seems to indicate strongly the polarity of bismuth or phosphorus. If 
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a bar of either *of these substances be suspeflded liorizontaUj« 
between the poles of the electro-magnet, it will go to the 
equatorial position with a certain force, passing from stronger to 
weaker places of action. If a bar of iron of the same siso be^xed 
in the equatorial position, a little belojr the plane in which the 
diamagnetic bar is moving, the latter will proceed to the equatorial 
position with much greater force than before, and this is considered 
as due to the circumstance that on the side where the iron has N. 
polarity, the diamagnetic body has S. polarity, and that on the 
other side the 8. polarity of the iron and the polarity of the 
bismuth also coincide. 

(1162) It is, how'ever (says Faraday), very evident that the lines of 
magnetic force have been altered sufficiently in their intensity of 
direction, by the presence of the iron, to account fully for the in¬ 
creased edect. For, consider the bar as just leaving the axial posi¬ 
tion and going to the equatorial position,—at the moment of starting 
its extremities are in places of stronger magnetic force than before, 
for it cannot be doubted for a moment that the iron bar determines 
more force from pole to pole of the electro-magnet than if it were 
away. On the other hand, when it has attained the equatorial posi¬ 
tion, the extremities are under a much weaker magnetic force than 
they were subjed; to in the ianie places before, for the iron bar 
determines downwards upon itself much of that force which, when it 
is not there, exists in the plane occupied by the bismuth. Hence, in 
passing through 90^, the diamagnetic is urged by a much greater 
difference of intensity of force when the iron is present than when 
it IS away; and hence, probably, the whole additional effect.. .. The 
effect does not (Faraday thinks) add anything to the experimental 
proof of diamagnetic polarity, nor can he find any evidence of 
such a state either in his own experiments or in those by Weber or 
Eeisch, and the actions represented or typified by iron, by copper, and 
by bismuth remain at present distinct. 

(1163) A series of memoirs have recently been published by Von 
Feilitsch {Pogg. Ann.), in which he endeavours to prove that dia¬ 
magnetic bodies possess a p(darity the same as that of iron; and in 
this imcertain state of the subject some admirable experiments were 
undertaken by Dr. Tyndall, the results of which were laid before the 
Physical section of the British Association at Liverpool in 1854. 
That the repulsion of a diamagnetic body depends not alone on the 
magnet operating upon it, but upon the joint action of the magnet 
and diamagnet, is proved by the fact that the repulsive force increases 
not simply in proportion to the strength of the*magnet, but to the 
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«. tquare oftbe Bhwngtb.* Tyndall confirms the observation of Reiscb, 
that the condition, whatever it may bo, which is evoked in a bar of 
bismuth by one magnetic pole is neutralized by the other; that each 
pole evokes a condition peculiar to itself, for when a bar of that 
metal was suspended between the poles of two bar electro-magnets it 
was repelled when the poles were alike, but remained motionless 
when the poles were of different names. The most perfect antithesis 
was observed in all cases between the deportment of a normal dia¬ 
magnetic bismuth bar (a bar in which the planes of principal cleavage 
are parallel to the length of the bar) and a bar of soft iron ; the elec¬ 
tric and magnetic forces, which caused a deflection of the former from 
right to left, produced a deflection of the latter from left to right. 
The whole of the experiment seemed to justify the presumption, that 
whatever be the nature of the influences evoked in magnetic bodies by 
the action of currents or magnets, or of both combined, to an in¬ 
fluence of the same nature but antithetical in its manner of distri¬ 
bution, the deportment of diamagnetic bodies is to be referred. 

(llfli) The following experiment is described by Tyndall as 
pointing to the conclusion that, whatever the ideal magnetic distri¬ 
bution in iron may be, a precisely opposite distribution occurs in 
bismuth; or, in other words, that the diamagnetic force is a polar 
force, but that the polarity is the reverse of magnfetic polarity. Two 
helices were so placed that the end of the soft iron cores which fitted 
into them, were about 6 inches apart from centre to centre ; the he¬ 
lices were at opposite ends of the plane w'hich touched the ends of 
the cores. A helix of copper wire was introduced, and within it a 
bismuth bar, 6^ inches long, and four-tenths of an inch in diameter, 

* Thia mark of distinction between those bodies which have their power of 
exhibiting magnetic phenomena conferred upon them by the magnet, and those 
whose actions are dependent upon some constant property of the mass, was 
pointed out by Tyndall and Poggendorff in 1851. It may be iUustrated thus : 
Let M represent the Magnetism of either pole of a magnet, and let M' be the 
Magnetism of the opposite pole of a very hard steel bar, then their mutual 
attraction at a given unit of distance is expressed by the product MM'. If now 
the pow'cr of the x>ole of the magnet be increased to n M, the mutual attraction 
will be n MM', provided, that is, that the steel bar is hard enough to resist 
magnetization by influence; hence, when a variable m^netic pole acts on an 
opposite one of constant power, the attraction is proportional to the strength of 
the former. But, if instead of a hard steel bar, a piece of soft iron (M') be taken, 
the Magnetism of which will increase in the same ratio as that of the influencing 
pole of the magnet, then on increasing the power o£ the latter from M to n M, 
the attraction expressed by the product of both will be n^MM'; that is to say, 
the attraction of a body magnetized by influence, and whose Magnetism varies as 
the strength of the influencing magnet is proportional to the square cf ike strength 
of the lattef. 
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was freely suspended, so that the ends of the bar’were opposite to, 
those of the soft iron cores. A current being sent through the helix, 
if the bismuth bar within it were excited by the current, it was pro¬ 
bable that the nature of the excitement would manifest itself in the 
action of the magnets upon the diamagnetic body. By working deli¬ 
cately, the most perfect mastery was obtained over the suspended 
bismuth: when the current through the helix flowed in a certain 
direction, the ends of the diamagnetic bar were repelled by the elec¬ 
tro-magnets ; when the current flowing through the helix was reversed, 
the same ends were attracted by the magnet. The same eflect was 
obtained when instead of reversing the helix current, the polarity of 
the two magnets was reversed. On comparing the deflections with 
those of soft iron, it was found that they were perfectly antithetical. 
The exeitement which caused the ends of the iron bar to be attracted, 
caused the ends of the bismuth bar to be repelled; while the excite¬ 
ment w'hich caused the ends of the iron bar to be repelled, caused 
those of the bismuth bar to be attracted. 

(1165) If it be true that the polarity of the bismuth bar is the 
reverse of magnetic polarity, its two ends must, when the current 
circulates round it, be in different states; but if this is the case, then, 
if we make the two poles acting upon the ends of the bar alilce^ we 
ought to have attraction at one end and repulsion at the other; the 
result of these opposing actions being that the bar must remain 
undeflected. Tyndall made this experiment, and the result was in 
accordance with this conclusion. Two magnets with poles of the 
same name were brought to bear on a bismuth bar, the direction of 
the force emanating from tlie two poles being the same, the repulsion 
of one end and the attraction of the other tended to deflect the bar; 
tw’o other poles of the same name, but of opposite names to the 
former two, were then caused to act upon the bar, i. e., four magnets 
were employed—the two poles to the left being of the same name, 
and the two to the right of tlio opposite quality. The bar was 
promptly deflected, thus corroborating the view that diamagnetic 
bodies possess a polarity opposed to magnetic bodies. 

(1166) In the Bakerian Lecture for 1855, Dr Tyndall reinvesti¬ 
gates this interesting subject at great length, and adduces powerful 
experimental evidence in proof of the duoMly of diamagnetic 
excitement and of diamagnetic polarity. In experimenting with 
bismuth, the question of structure must be particularly attended to, 
for the “setting” of a bar of that metal between the magnetic poles 
will depend on the relation of the form of the mass to the planes of 
crystallization. A bar of bismuth whose planes «f principal cleavage 
are throughout parallel to-its length, suspended in the magnetic field 
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^with wid plaues vertical, will set its longest dimension at right 
angles to the line Joining the poles—this is the normal department 
of diamagnetic bodies, and Tyndall, therefore, calls such a bar, a 
normal diamagnetic bar. On the other hand, a bar of compressed 
bismuth dust, or a bar of bismuth whose principal planes of crystal* 
lization are transverse to its length, will set axial in the magnetic 
field; such bars he colls abnormal diamagnetic bare. 

Again, a bar of iron sets with its longest dimension from pole to 
pole; but a bar of compressed carbonate of iron dust, whose shortest 
dimension coincides with the line of pressure, sets its length equa¬ 
torial ; the former may, therefore, be called a normal paramagnetic bar, 
and the latter an abnormal paramagnetic bar. 

(1167) The apparatus employed in examining the separate and 
joint action of a magnet and a voltaic current on these different bars, 
is shown in Fig. 456. A helix was formed of covered copper wire, 

Fig. 456. I^th of an inch 

thick; the space 
within the helix was 
rectangular, and was 
1 inch long, 0‘7 
inch high, and L inch 
wide; the external 
diameter of the he¬ 
lix was 3 inches. 
Within the rectan¬ 
gular space, the body to be examined was suspended by a fibre which 
descended through a slit in the helix. The latter was placed 
between the two flat poles of an electro-magnet, and could thus be 
caused to act upon the bar within it, either alone or in combination 
with the magnet. When a normal, paramagnetic bar was suspended 
in this helix, and a current sent through the latter, the bar set its 
longest horizontal dimension parallel to the axis of the helix, and 
consequently perpendicular to the coils. An ahnormal paramagnetic 
bar suspended in a similar manner set its longest dimension perpen¬ 
dicular to the axis of the helix, and consequently to the coils. 

A normal diamagnetic bar comported itstdf in the helix precisely as 
on abnormed paramagnetic bar; and aa abnormal diamagnetic bar 
exactly aa a normal paramagnetic bar. 

(1168) In examining the conjoint action of the magnet and the 
helix, eight experiments were made with each particular bar; in the 
first four the magnet^wm excited first, and after the suspended bar had 
taken up its position of equilibrium, the deflection produced by the 
passage of w current through the surrounded helix was obsmwed; in 
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the second four experiments the helix Baa excited^st, afld when the 
baj* within had taken up its position of equilibrium, the Magnetism 
was developed and the consequent deflection observed. We give 
the results of the eight experiments with the normal paramagnetic 
har. N S (Fig. 467) indicate the N. e«d S. poles of the electro¬ 
magnet ; o 5 is the bar of iron ; the helix within which the bar was 
suspended is shown in outline around it; the arrow shows the direc¬ 
tion of the current in the upper half of the helix. 

fig- 457. Fig. 458. 



1°. Magnet excited first .—On exciting the magnet, the paramagnetic 
bar set itself parallel to the line joining the poles, as shown by the 
unbroken line a h. On now sending a current through the helix in 
the direction of the arrow, the bar was deflected towards the position 
dotted in the figure ; interrupting the current in the helix and per¬ 
mitting tlie magnet to remain excited, the bar returned to its former 
position; the current was now sent through the helix in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrow (Fig. 458), the consequent deflection was towards 
the dotted position. In Figs. 459 and 460, all other things remaining 
the same, the polarity of the magnet was reversed; the deflections of 
the bar on exciting the helix are shown by the dotted lines. 


Fig. 461. Fig. 462. 



2°. KtMx'exdted first .—On passing the current through the helix 
the bar immediately ^set its length parallel to the axis of the helix. 
On now exciting the magnet so that its polarity \faB that indicated by 
Fig. 461, the deflection was towards the dotted position. Inter- 
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•rupting thS current through both magnet and helix, and reversing 
the current through the latter, the bar came to rest as before, 
parallel to the axis. On exciting the magnet as in the last case, the 
deflection was that shown in Fig. 462. Preserving the same current 
in the helix, and reversing* the polarity of the magnet the deflection 
was that shown in Fig. 463. Preserving the magnet poles as in the 
last experiment, and reversing the current in the helix the deflection 
was tliat shown in Fig. 464. 

(1169) These experiments were repeated under precisely the same 
conditions with a normal diamagnetic bar; the deflections were in 
each of the eight cases the reverse of those indicated in the figures; 
they were next repeated with an abnormal paramagnetic bar, made of 
compressed carbonate of iron dust; the deflections were in each case 
the same with those with the normal diamagnetic bar; and lastly, an 
abnormal diamagnetic bar, consisting of a prism of bismuth, whose 
principal planes of crystallization were perpendicular to its length, 
was tested by a mode of experiment the same as that applied in the 
other cases, and the deflections were found to agree with those of 
the normal paramagnetic bar. 

(1170) For examining the question of the “ polarity ” of dia¬ 
magnetic bodies, the plan adopted by Tyndall was to cause fixed 
maguets to act upon a moveable bar of bismuth encircled by an 
electric current, and to note from the deflections of the bar the 
character of the force acting upon it. The bar was suspended w'ith 
great delicacy in the axis of a helix of covered copper wire; opposite 
to either end of the bar was placed an electro-magnetic spiral, 
enclosing a core of soft iron. The spirals were so (*onnected 

Pig. 465. together that the same 

current excited both, 
so that the same mag¬ 
netic strength was de¬ 
veloped ill both poles, 
and by means of a 
reverser the polarity of 
the cores could be 
changed at pleasure; a 
current reverser was 
also attached to the 
helix enclosing the 
bismuth bar, so that 

the current from the 

• 

battery could be 
caused to flow through 
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it in either direction. The arrangement will iSe at fince unde9> 
stood by an inspection of Fig. 465. A B, the helix enclosing 
the bismuth bar; N S, the ends of the cores of the electro¬ 
magnets; R', the current reverser of the spirals; R, the cftrrent 
reverser of the helix. On sending the surrent through the helix in 
the direction indicated by the arrow, the magnets being so excited 
that the pole N. was N. and the pole S., S.; the bar moved from its 
position, and came to rest in the dotted position, being manifestly 
attracted by the magnets. On reversing the poles of the magnets, 
the bismuth bar instantly loosed from the position it previously 
occupied, and receded from the poles; it was now repelled. On now 
changing the direction of the current through the helix, attraction 
was again manifested. “ In all cases, when the bar was freely 
moving in any direction under the operation of forces acting upon it, 
the reversion, either of the current in the helix or the polarity of the 
cores, arrested the motion; approach was converted into recession, 
and recession into approach.” 

(1171) Tyndall has more recently (Phil. Trans., 1850) again 
investigated this interesting subject with an apparatus based on 
difterent principles, and constructed (from a plan furnished by 
M. Weber,) by hi. Leyser, of Leipsic. The diamagnetic bar, suitably 
excited, is permitted to act upon an astatic system of steel magnets ; 
and from the deflections of the system the polarity of the bar is 
inferred. The instrument consists essentially of 2 spirals of covered 
copper wire, about 18 inches loiig, firmly attached to a massive slab 
of mahogany. The slab is attached by brass bolts to the solid 
masonry of the Royal Institution, so as to have the spirals in a 
vertical position. Above the spirals is a wooden wheel, with a 
grooved periphery, and below them a similar one. The wheels are 
united by an endless string, which communicates motion from one of 
them to the other. To this string the cylinders submitted to 
examination, are attached; and by turning the lower wheel with a 
suitable key, the cylinders can be caused to move up and down 
within the spirals. Two steel bar magnets arc arranged astatically, 
connected by a rigid brass junction, and so suspended that the 
magnets are in a horizontal plane. The two magnets have the two 
spirals between them, their poles being opposite the centres of 
the spirals. When, therefore, a current is sent through tSie spirals, 
it exerts no more action upon the magnets than the central or neu¬ 
tral point of a magnet would do. If the bars within the spiral be 
perfectly central, they also will present these neutral points to the 
suspended magnets, and hence exert no action •upon them. But if 
the key be p turned that the two ends of the diamagne^c barB<ehall 
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(ftet upon tlUe magnets, then, if these bars be polar, the intensitj and 
character, of their polarity will be indicated by the deflections of 
the magnets. Hence, we have not only the aetiqn of the earth 
neutralized, but a turning force is brought to bear upon the sus¬ 
pended system four times that which would come into play if only a 
single spiral and a single pole were made use of. The instrument is 
enclosed on all sides from external air currents ; the magnets have a 
mirror attached to them which moves as they move, and which is 
observed by means of a telescope and scale placed at a distance of 
about 10 feet from the instrument. 


(1172) The ^apparatus, and the working of its various parts, will 
be understood by reference to Fig. 466 ; B O B' O' is the outline of 
the rectangular case, the front of which is removed so as to show 
the apparatus w’ithin. D D' are the screw holes by w’hicb the box is 
Fig. 466. secured firmly to the wall; H E H' E' 



are the copper wire helices wound round 
2 brass reels, the upper ends of which 
protrude from II to O and from H' to G'; 
W W' are the grooved wheels, to the 
string of which are attached the cylinders, 
m, n, o, p, of the body to be examined j 
G G' is a cross-bar of brass, through 
the centre of w hich the screw, E, passes, 
from which the astatic arrangement of 
magnets, S N, is suspended by silk fibres ; 
the black circle in front of the magnet 
S N is a mirror, and the rectangle, d a 
di o', is the outline of a copper damper, 
which, owing to the currents induced in 
it by the motion of the magnets, soon 
brings the latter to rest, and thus expedites 
experiment. 

(1173) When cylinders of bismuth, 
copper, antimony, heavy glass, marble, and 
many other substances were submitted 
to experiment with this apparatus, very 
marked deflections w’ere produced. We 
quote one particular experiment performed 
by Dr. Tyndall in the presence of Pro¬ 
fessors Faraday, De la Bive, lind Marcet. 
The bismuth cylinders were 8 inches long 
and 0*7 of an inch in diameter, and were 
chemically pure. A current l^om a single 
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cell of Grove’s battery being caused to circulate in the helices, the* 
cylinders remaining in their centres as in the figure, the cross wire of 
the telescope cut the number 650 on the scale. Turning the wheel 
W' so as to raise the cylinder m n and depress the cylinder o p, the 
magnet promptly moved, and after some Oscillations took up anew 
. position of equilibrium—the cross wire of the telescope then cutting 
670 on the scale. Heversing the motion so as to place the cylinders 
again central, the former position 650 was assumed; on turning 
further in the same direction so as to depress m n anch^raise o p, the 
position of equilibrium of the magnet was at the number 630. 
Hence, by bringing the two ends n and o to bear upon the astatic 
magnet, the motion was from smaller to greater numbers, the 
position of rest being then 20 divisions greater than when the bars 
were central. By bringing the ends m and p to bear upon the mag¬ 
net, the motion w'as from greater to smaller numbers, the position of 
rest being 20 divisions less than when the bars were central. 

When the current w^as caused to flow through the helices in the 
contrary direction, an opposite result was obtained. The following 
was the experiment: The bismuth cylinders being in the centres of 
the helices, the cross wire of the telescope cut the number 482 on 
the scale. Turning the wheel so as to raise m n and depress o jp, the 
cross wire cut 468; reversing the motion so as to place the cylinder 
again central, the former position of 482 was assumed, and on 
turning further in the same direction so as to depress m n and raise 
op, the number became 493. In this case, therefore, the first motion 
was from greater to smaller numbers, and the last from smaller to 
greater. 

(1174) In answer to the objection that has been urged against these 
experiments, that the deflections are due to induced currents aroused 
in the bismuth by its mechanical motion up and down within the 
spiral, Tyndall satisfactorily replies—Ist, that the deflection produced 
is permanent, which could not be the case if the effect were due to 
induced currents, which vanish instantaneously. 2ndly, if the 
effect were due to induction, it w'ould bo shown in the most exalted 
degree by the best conductors. Now, antimony is less diamagnetic 
than bismuth, but it is a better conductor. The deflection produced 
by it, however, shows that it is its diamagnetic quality, aud not its 
conductive quality which is effective; the amount of deflection being 
less than that of bismuth. Copper is fifty times a better conductor 
than bismutlf, but its diamagnetic capacity is nearly nil; it produces 
no sensible action upon the magnets, which could not possibly be the 
case were the result due to inductiou. * 

Both paramagnetic and diamagnetic liquids have been included by 
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^udall in' this examination, and the polarity of both has been 
established. 

(1175) Tyndall*e Tolymagnet .—For the exhibition of the various 
phenomena of Diamagnetism and Electrodnagnetiam, the apparatus 
shown in Fig. 467, was devised by Dr. Tyndall. It consists of an 


Fig. 467. 



Fig. 46B. 
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Tyndall’s polymagnet. 
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arrangement of two horseshoe magnets, a helix of covered copper • 
wire disposed between tl^m, and a suitable means 1}f suspension. 
The diameter of the soft iron cores is 1'125 inch, and their distance 
apart from centre to centre 4*85 inches. The diameter of* the 
covered copper wire surrounding the cores is 01 inch, and the 
weight of it which surrounds each limb of the magnet is 12 pounds. 
The helix placed between the two electro-magnets has an internal 
diameter of 1 inch, an external diameter of 8 inches, and measures 
along its axis 1*15 inch. The diameter of its w'ire is 0*065 of an 
inch, and its weight is 6 pounds. It is wound so as to form a double 
coil, and is held compactly together by radial strips of brass. A. 
simple current reverser is fixed on the base-board of the instrument, 
which, to preserve a still atmosphere, is surrounded by a glass case. 
In the figure a bismuth bar is represented as suspended within the 
helix by several fibres of unspun silk attached to the central rod 
which passes through the top of the glass case. The bar is 6 inches 
long and *4 of an inch in diameter. AV^hen suspended so as to swing 
freely within the helix, its ends lie between the movable masses of 
iron which rest upon the electro-magnetic cores. Pour poles are 
thus brought simultaneously to bear upon ihe bar of bismuth, and its 
action is thereby rendered both prompt and energetic. The two 
poles to the right of the bar must both be of the same name, and the 
two to the left of the bar of the opposite quality. If those to the 
right be both N., those to the left must be both S., and vice 
versa. On sending a current from 10 or. 15 cells round the helix, 
and exciting the magnets by a battery of 4 or 5 cells, the current 
reversers place the deflections of the bar entirely under the control 
of the experimenter. By changing the direction of the current in 
tlic helix by means of its reverser, a change of deflection is produced. 
The same is effected if the polarity of the magnets be changed by the 
reverser which belongs to them. 

All the experiments that are usually made with an upright electro¬ 
magnet may be made with this instrument, the various parts of which 
may with great facility be lifted separately out of the case; and 
numerous experiments will suggest themselves to those acquainted 
with what has been done of late years in Diamagnetism.* 

(1176) Hiamagnetic Conditions of Flames and Gases .—At the 
meeting of the Physical section of the Ninth Italian Scientific Congress 
in Venice, 2l8t of September, 1847, a memoir on the Universality of 
Magnetism was read by Padre Bancalari, Professor of Physics in the 


• The instrument above described was constructed by Jir. Becker, of Newman 
Street, and the same ingenious mechanician has recently completed a very perfect 
and elegant apparatus of a similar nature for Mr. J. Strange. 
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Royal University of Genoa; and on the 27th of the same month it 
was announced t)y the reporter that it ]|ad been proved in the 
presence of several philosophers, “ that on the interposition of a flame 
between the poles of an electro-magnetf it was repulsed at the 
instant tho electric current was closed, to return to the first position 
the instant it was broken.” This experinient was repeated shortly 
afterwards by Professor Zantedeschi, not at first with satisfactory 
results, but he afterwards fully confirmed Bancalari’s experiments^ 
“ having,” as he says, “ constantly observed repulsion in the act of 
closing the circle, which lasted the w hole time that the Magnetism 
was kept up, and w’hen in the act of opening the circle, he saw the 
flame return to its primitive position.” 

(1177) A further study of the phenomena gave Zantedeschi the 
following results : He found that the phenomenon occurs with con¬ 
tacts of both solid and hollow soft iron, showing that the movement 
of the flame was not attributable to currents of air. 

2nd. That the repulsion w'hen it is quite distinct, and the flame 
quite pure and terminated in a well-shaped top, is accompanied by a 
depression. 

3rd. That, ea-terh parihu!k, the greatest eflect takes place when the 
flame is touching the convex of the magnetic curves indicated by 
iron filings. 

4th. That the action is null, or almost null, when the flame is 
placed in the centre of the interval which separates the two contacts. 

5th. That in the manifestation of the effects it is not necessary 
for the contacts to be entirely separated. 

6th. That there is a certain mass of the keeper pieces which is 
the most efficacious ; beyond a limit, which can be shown by experi¬ 
ment, increase of the mass causes a diminution in the effect. 

7th. That the movements of the flame increase with the number 
of the battery plates. 

(1178) Faraday repeated Bancalari’s experiment with the large 
electro-magnet belonging to the Boyal Institution. The two 
terminal pieces of iron forming the vertical magnetic poles, were 
each 17 inch square and 6 inches long, but the ends were shaped to 
a form approaching that of a cone, of which the sides have an angle 
of about 100°, and the axis of which is horizontal, and in the upper 
surface of the pieces of iron. The apex of each end was rounded— 
nearly a tenth of an inch of the cone being in this way removed. 
When these terminations are brought near to each othef", they give a 
powerful effect in the magnetic field, and the axial line of magnetic 
force is of course horizontal, and on a level nearly with the upper 
surface of the bars. 

(1179) His results were as follows 
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When the flame of a wax taper was held near the axial line but 
on one side or the other; about one-third of the flame rising above 
the level of the upper surface of the poles, as soon as the magnetic 
Fig. 468. Fig. 469. 




Fig. 470. 



force was on, the flame w.as affected, aifd receded from the axial line, 
moving cqnatorially, until it took an inclined position, as if a gentle 
uind Avaa causing its deflection from the upright position—an effect 
Avhich ceased the ihstant the Magnetism was removed. The effect 
Avas not instantaneous, but rose gradually to a maximum. It ceased 
very quickly when the Magnetism was removed. The progressive 
increase is due to the gradual production of currents in the air about 
the magnetic field, Avhich tend to be, and are formed on the assump¬ 
tion of the magnetic conditions in the presence of the flame. 

When the flame was placed so as to rise truly across the magnetic 
axis, tbe effect of the Magnetism was to compress the flame between 
the points of the poles, making it recede in the direction of the 
axial line from the poles towards the middle transverse piano, and 
also to shorten the top of the flame (Fig. 468). 

On raising Uic flame'a little more, the cftect of the magnetic force 
was to increase the intensity of the results just described, and the 
flame actually became of a Jish-tail shape disposed across the mag¬ 
netic axis (Fig. 469.) * . 

(1180) If the flame was raised until about two-thirds of it were 
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tbe level of the axial line, and the poles approached so near to 
each other (about 0'3 of an inch) that they began to cool and 
compress the part of the flame at the axial line, yet without inter¬ 
fering with its rising freely between them, then on rendering the 
magnet active the flame' became more and more compressed and 
shortened, and as the effects proceeded to a maximum the top at last 
descended and the flame no more rose between the magnetic poles, 
but spread out right and left on each side of the axial line producing 
a double flame tciih ttco long tongues (Fig. 470)i 

When the magnet was thrown out of action, the flame resumed its 
ordinary upright form between the poles at cnce, being depressed 
and redivided again by the renewal of the magnetic action. 

When a small flame only about ^rd of an inch high was placed 
between the poles, the magnetic force instantly it into an 

equatorial disc. 

(1181) Kemarknble results are obtained with the dense stream of. 
smoke rising from a blown-out green wax taper. 

When the ignited wick is held about an inch below the axial 
line, the smoke rises vertically in one column until about ^rds 
of that distance is passed over, and then it divides, going right and 
left, leaving the space between the poles clear. As the taper is 
slowly raised, the division of the smoke descends, taking place lower 
down until it occurs upon the wick at the distance of 0*4 or 0’5 of 
an inch below the axial line. If the taper be raised still more, the 
magnetic effect is so great as not only to divide the stream but 
to make it descend on each side of the ignited wick, producing a 
form resembling that of the letter AV; and at the same time the 
top of the burning wick is greatly brightened by the stream of air 
that is impelled downwards upon it. In these experiments the 
magnetic poles were only '25 of an inch apart. Faraday has even 
succeeded in afiecting the smoke from a small spark by a good ordinary 
magnet. 

(1182) In searching into the cause of these phenomena Faraday 
began by examining the effect of heat alone in conducing to the dia¬ 
magnetic condition of flame. For the burning taper he substituted 
a helix of fine platina wire, which could be placed in any position 
and ignited by a voltaic battery. When the helix was placed 
directly under the axial line, the hot air rose up between the poles 
freely, being rendered evident above by a thermometer, or by 
burning the finger, or even by scorching paper; but os soon as the 
magnet was rend^d active, the hot air divided inio a double stream 
and was found ascending on the two sides of the axial line; but a 
descending current was formed between the poles, flowing downwards 
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towards the helix and the hot air, which rose and passed off sideways * 
from it. 

(1183) This experiment showed that hot air is more diamagnetic 
than cold air, and by the following beautiful experiment Faraday 
proved that air artificially cooled is w'ith refation to air at the natural 
temperature actually magnetic. A stream of air was conducted 
through a tube surrounded by a freezing mixtui^, and then directed 
dow'nwnrds a little on one side of the axial line into a tube contain¬ 
ing a delicate air thermometer, which of course immediately fell; on 
rendering the magnet active, the thermometer rose, but on bringing 
the tube under the axial line it again fell, showing that the cold 
current of air had been drawn inwards or attracted towards the axial 
line; i.«t., had been rendered magnetic in relation to air at the 
•ordinary temperature. 

. (118-i) This extraordinary effect of heat in increasing the dia- 
anaguetic condition of bodies seems to bo confined to gases and 
vapours, Faraday could not detect any distinct increase of the 
force by heating cylinders of copper and silver to redness. 

(1185) Common air being thus shown to have a decided magnetic 
relation, Faraday proceeded to examine other gases and vapours for 
whicli he employed the following ingenious apparatus;— 

A Woulfs bottle was provided, having three apertures'a, h, c; 
into a, a wide tube was fixed descending within the bottle to the 
bottom, being open above and below; by this water could be poured 
into the bottle, and employed to displace the gas previously within it. 
Aperture b was closed with a stopper; aperture c had an external 
tube with a stop-cock fixed in it to conduct the gas to any place 
desired. To expel the gas and send it forward, a cistern of water 
was placed above the bottle, and its cock so plugged by a splinter of 
wood, that when fully open, it delivered only 12 cubic inches of fluid 
in a minute. This stream of water being directed into aperture d, 
and the cock of tube c open, 12 cubic inches of any gas within the 
"VVoulf s bottle were delivered in a minute of time, and this proportion 
was found not sufficiently great to deluge the magnetic field. 

In order to deliver the gas at the magnetic poles, a piece of tube 
bent at one end nearly to a right angle was held by a clamp in a 
moveable position, so that its vertical part could be placed anywhere 
below the axial line; the aperture of this tube was about |th of an 
inch in diameter. In the horizontal part, near the angle, was placed 
a piece of biWous paper, moistened when necessary with strong 
Bolption of muriatic acid. If the gas to be employed as a stream 
was heavier than the surrounding medium, then the glass tube was 
so bent as to deliver its stream downwards, and over the axial line. 

• 3 1 2 
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* (1186) * The next point was to detect and trace the course of 

these streams. This was effected b^r arranging upon little stands a 
set of tubes of thin glass, open at both ends, and about the sise and 
length of a finger. These tubes could be readily adjusted at 
pleasure, either over or uuder the magnetic poles. When they were 
over the poles, three tubes were generally used, one over the axial 
line, and one at each side. When they were under the poles the 
low end was turned up a little for the purpose of facilitating 
observation. 

Now, the gas issuing from the delivering tube had diffused 
through it a little invisible muriatic acid vapour, and to make it 
evident into w'hich of the “catch” tubes it passed, a piece of bibulous 
paper moistened with ammonia was suspended in each, and it was 
evident at once by the visible fume formed at the top of one of the 
tubes, whether the gas delivered below passed up the one or the 
other tube, and which; and yet the gas was perfectly clear anil 
transparent as it passed to the place of magnetic action. To pre¬ 
serve the air in a tranquil state, a little sheltering apparatus of 
mica was built up round the poles. 

(1187) To try the working of the apparatus, air was sent in; the 
stream being directed by the axial line, the fume appeared in the 
catch tube above, whether the magnet was active or not, just as 
it should have done. 

Nitrogen —When sent from below upwards, it passed by the axial 
line into the catch tube above; but when the magnet was made 
active a fume appeared in the side tubes as, u'ell. The jet was now 
arranged a little on one side of the axial line, so that without the 
magnetic action it still went into the middle tube; on making the 
magnet active a great portion of it was sent to the side catch tube, 
thus showing that in relation to atmospheric air nitrogen is at the 
same temperature diamagnetic. 

Orggen —^When sent from above downwards through air between 
the poles, it descended vertically, whether the magnet was excited or 
not; when it was made to descend on one side of the axial line it 
was deflected and drawn towards the axial line, thus showing either 
that in common air oxygen is magnetic^ or that it is less diamagnetic 
than a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen. 

Hydrogen —In spite of its lightness it was deflected, and sent 
equatorially, proving it to be strongly diamagnetic. 

Carbonic Acid —In air it was diamagnetic; its course'was traced by 
a glass containing lime water placed beneath the lower end of the 
catch tube. The Stream was sent downwards, a little on one sidd of 
thd axial line, the tube and lime water being placed further out, so 
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that the gas should fall clear of it when the magnetic powftr was not 
on. On rendering the magnet actire, the lime water became turbid. 
This made a beautiful experiment. 

Carbonic oxide—More diamagnetic than carbonic acid. • 

Nitrous oxide —Moderately diamagnetic.* 

Nitric oxide —Very slightly diamagnetic. 

Olefiant gas^ coal gae, sulphurous add gas, muriatic add gas, 
hgdriodic acid gas,fluosilicon, ammonia, chlorine, iodine, bromine, and 
cyanogen, were all more or less diamagnetic in air. 

Of all the vapours and gases tried, oxygen seems to be that which 
has the least diamagnetic force, and this is the cause of the compara¬ 
tively low diamagnetic condition of atmospheric air. 

(1188) Faraday then surrounded the poles of the magnet \iith a 
mica chamber, which could be filled with carbonic acid gas; the former 
arrangements in respect to the magnetic field, the delivery tube, 

. .catch tubes, &c., being preserved, he found air and oxygen passed 
to the magnetic axis, being, therefore, less diamagnetic than carbonic 
acid gas. On the other hand:— 

Nitrogen, hydrogen, coal gas, olefiant gas, muriatic acid gas, 
ammonia, and nitrous oxide passed cquatclirially, and were all, in a 
greater or less degree, diamagnetic in relation to carbonic acid. 

(1189) By covering the poles of the magnet with a French glass 
shade, similar experiments w'ere made with hydrogen and coal gas 
with the Ibllowjng results;— 

In coal gas—Air passed feebly to the axial line; oxygen bad the 
ap|>carance of being strongly magnetic, presenting a striking pheno¬ 
menon, and nitrogen was clearly diamagnetic. 

In Hydrogen—Air passed feebly to the axial line, nitrogen wvas 
strikingly diamagnetic, and oxygen as strikingly magnetic. Nitrous 
oxide, ammonia, carbonic acid, carbonic oxide, and olefiant gas were 
diamagnetic. 

The most striking circumstances in these experiments are the 
strongly marked diamagnetic character of nitrogen, and the feeble 
diamagnetic condition of oxygen, standing as it does, in this respect, 
far apart from all other gaseous substances. 

(1190) Faraday then examined the influence of heat- 
Hot oxygen was powerfully diamagnetic in an atmosphere of cold 
oxygen. 

Hot carbonic acid yas diamagnetic to cold carbonic acid. The 
relation of hof and cold hydrogen could not be ascertained, as Faraday 
could not succeed in beating the platinum helix which he employed 
in these experiments by the voltaic battery in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, in consequence, as he supposes, of the rapidity with which 
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that gas is hea£ed and cooled in comparison with other gases. In 
short, however, all tho experiments went to prove that all gases are 
more diamagnetic when Jiot than when cold. 

^191) JX’an-Expansion of Oaseotu Bodies hjf Magnetic Force .— 
Taking common air as a standard, it appears from the preceding 
experiments that nitrogen and many other gases are strongly diamag¬ 
netic in relation to it, whilst oxygen has the appearance of a magnetic 
body. It appears also that the diamagnetic cliaracter of flame is due 
chiefly to the heated state of the gaseous portions. 

It occurred to Faraday that if tho particles of a diamagnetic gas 
tended to go from strong to weak places of action, in consequence of 
the direct and immediate efiect of the magnetic power on them, 
such a gas should tend to become enlarged or expanded in the mag¬ 
netic field. On the other hand, if a gas were magnetic, then the 
force cast upon the particles by the direct and immediate action of 
the magnetic power upon them, would urge them towards the axis of 
the magnetic field, and so coinciding with, and being superadded to 
the pressure of the atmosphere, would tend to cause contraction or 
diminution of hulk. , 

(1192) A change in thte bulk of air in the magnetic field had been 
observed by Plucker; Faraday was, therefore, induced to submit the 
matter to a minute examination; the result of wliich was that in 
none of the gases tried, whether considered as magnetic or diamag¬ 
netic bodies, could any alteration in volume be eflected by the mag¬ 
netic force, whether in fields of equal power, or in places where the 
power is rapidly diminishing; and this result he considers very 
important in relation to the true nature of magnetic force, either as 
existing in, or acting upon the particles of bodies. Faraday made 
similar experiments with liquids, but with very delicate apparatus 
and powerful electro-magnets, he was unable to observe any change 
of volume, neither could the least change be observed in the volume 
of iron or bismuth, however powerful the magnetic force to whiclj 
they were submitted, and be could obtain no evidence that the mag¬ 
net exerts any direct power of attraction or repulsion on the particles 
of gases, or that they move in the magnetic field ns they are known 
to do by any such immediate attraction or repulsion. 

(1193) Differential Magnetic Action of Oases. —The cause of tho 
diamagnetic change of place is believed by Faraday to be a differen¬ 
tial result depending on the diffbrenees of the two portions or masses 
of matter occupying the magnetic field; and in the case of gases, the 
phenomena may be produced and examined in a very useful manner 
by the employment of soap bubbles. In Faraday’s experiments, 
these bubUes were about ^ an inch in diameter, and by employing 
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recently-prepared cold soap water^ and a bent glass tuba connected^ 
with a bladder and stop-cock, he was able with a little care to blow 
them of a nearly uniform size and thickness. The gases were exa¬ 
mined by placing the bubbles in the angle of a double pole of •iron 
arranged between'the poles of the large elpctro-magnet. When the 
bubble was of air, and a power of 20 pairs Fig. 471 , 

of plates employed, it was deflected slightly 
outwards from the axial line, the deflection 
being due to the water of the bubble. 

This deflection served as a correction in 
experiments with other gases. 

Nitrogen was driven equaturially with great force, forming a strik¬ 
ing experiment when it is considered that this gas constitutes ^ths of 
the atmosphere. 

Oxygen was pulled inwards towards the axial line with much force, 
exactly as if it w^ere highly magnetic. 

Nitrous oxide and olejiant gas wore both driven equatorially. 

The other experiments with gases were quite in accordance with 
those already described, and all tended to prove that the eflect is a 
difterential result of the masses of matter present in the magnetic 
field. 

. (1194) Magnetic Characters of Oxygen^ Nitrogen, and Space, —In 
order to examine the diflereutial action of tw’o gases, tubes the size 
aud shape of fig. 472, of thin flint glass, were filled with the gases 
and liaving been scaled up hermetically, they were fastened by means 

< 

of sealing wax to loops of thread, by which they were suspended 
j)erpendicularly from a torsion balance, so that the middle of each 
should, w’hen in place, be on a level with the magnetic axis. Now, 
when so suspended, if the gases are both alike in magnetic or 
diamagnetic power, their position w'ill not be altered cn the superven¬ 
tion of the magnetic force; but if one gas is more diamagnetic than 
another, the most diamagnetic will mo^e outwards equatorially, pulling 
the least diamagnetic inwards, till the tw’o are in such new' positions 
that the forces acting on them are equipoised, and they will assume 
a position ctf stable "equilibrium. Their relative diamagnetic inten¬ 
sities can then be measured by the force required to restore them to 
their equidistant position from the magnetic axis. 

(1195) The tubes being filled respectively with oxygen and nj^tro- 


Fig. 472. 
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gen, a mos^ striking effect was observed the moment the magnetic 
force was thrown into action. The oxygen tube was carried inwards 
towards the axis, and the nitrogen tube driven outwards on the con* 
trar^ side. When the tubes had taken up their new position, the 
oxygen tube was about ith of an inch from the iron of the core, and 
the nitrogen tube iths distant, and ten revolutions of the torsion 
axis altered only in a slight degree these relative distances. 

(1196) The effect of rarefaction was then tried; bulbs the size and 
shape of Fig. 473, were filled with oxygen, and then reduced under 

Fig. 47«. 



the air pump, so that one tube contained gas at the pressure of one 
atmosphere; a second, gos at'^half an atmosphere, or 15 inches of 
mercury; a third, gas at the pressure of 10 inches of mercury ; and 
a fourth, after being filled with oxygen, was reduced to as good a 
vacuum as an excellent air-pump could effect. 

On trying these tubes one against the other, the expanded i)or- 
tion was always driven away, the denser gas going inwards; and 
when the tube containing gas at one atmosphere pressure was 
opposed to the vacuum, the former -passed axially with such power 
that it was evidently only the diamagnetic power of the glass tube 
that prevented it from passing against the iron core, and occupying 
the centre of the magnetic field. 

Oxygen, then, is a very magnetic substance, its magnetic force 
being in proportion to its density. 

With nitrogen the differences produced by rarefaction could not 
be detected, there being no perceptible difference between the tube 
of gas at one atmosphere pressure,.and that reduced as nearly as 
possible to a vacuum ; both tubes remained equidistant from the 
magnetic axis. 

Nitrogen, then, is neither magnetic nor diamagnetic: it is equivalent 
to a vacuum. 31agnetically considered, it is like space itself, which 
may be .considered zero. * 

(1197.) The lines of magnetic force can traverse space as 
gravitating force does, and as static electric forces do; space, therefore, 
has a magnetic relation of its own, which will probably, hereafter, be 
found to be of the utmost importance in natural phenomena. The 
true zero is represented by such bodies as when added to space pro¬ 
duce ^o magactic or diamagnetic effect. The term magnetic, Faraday 
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proposes, should be a general one, and. include all the phenomena* 
and effects produced by the power, and he proposes that bodies ntfig- 
uetic in the sense of iron should be called paramagnetic bodies (as 
placing themselves parallel to the lines of magnetic force), stf that 

the division would stand thus-— • 

. f Paramagnetic. 

• • • 1 Diamagnetic. 


(1198) Amongst all the gases hitherto examined, there is nothing 
that compares with oxygen; its magnetic power is so great that it 
makes atmospheric air a magnetic medium of no small power, 
M Inch must be taken into consideration when experimenting on the 
diamagnetic condition of other gases. The discovery of the high 
magnetic condition of oxygen and its variations with variations of 
temperature and density, suggests an explanation of the cause of the 
variations of the magnetic force which are now so carefully watched 
‘on different parts of the surface of the globe, of the daily and annual 
variation of the needle, and of the relation between the aurora borealis 
and the Magnetism of the earth. 

(1199) Magnetic Conducting Power—Atmospheric Magnetism — 
Magnetic Conduction .—The remarkable ‘results respecting oxygen 
and nitrogen just described, led Faraday to the idea that if bodies 
possess different degrees of conducting power for Magnetism, that 
difference may account for all the phenomena, and its further consi¬ 
deration may assist in developing the nature of magnetic force. By 
the term conducting power, he means to convey a general expression 
of the capability which bodies may possess of effecting the trans¬ 
mission of magnetic force, and not to imply anything as to how the 
j)roces8 of conduction is carried on; so that if a medium of a certain 
degree of conducting power occupy the magnetic field, that body W'lll 
be displaced if another substance possessed of better conducting 
power be introduced into the field—the result being a differential 
effect of their difference in conducting power. 


(1200) In pure 
space the lines of 
magnetic force are 
straight and parallel i 
if aparamagnetichody 
be introduced, the 
lines are no longer 
straight, buttherewilf 
be a concentration of 
them on the conduct- 


Fig. 474. 



ing body, so that the space occupied by the conducting ^ody tranS' 
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,tuit8 more magueijic force than before (Fig. 471 a). If a diamagnetic 
body be introduced, there will be a divergence of the lines, and 
the space occupied by the diamagnetic body will transmit less force 
thand)efore. (Fig. 471 b). 

The two bodies affect, the direction of the lines of force, not 
only within the space occupied by themselves, but also in the neigh¬ 
bouring sp^cc; secondly, the amount of force in any particular part 
of the space within or near them, and the influence of this disturb¬ 
ance is^asily made manifest experimentally. A small sphere of iron, 
exactlf equidistant from the iron poles, is in a position of unstable 
equilibrium, and at such time a great concentration of force takes 
p]a6c through it, and at the iron faces opposite to it, and through the 
intervening axial spaces. If the iron bo a spheroid, its greatest 
diameter points axially, and the circumstances are more favourable 
for the concentration of force in the axial line passing through the 
iron than before. The converse is the case with diamagnetic bodies, 
w’hich find their place of stable equilibrium in the spot where the posi¬ 
tion of paramagnetic bodies is unstable. Their relative and reverse 
positions in a field of equal magnetic force, may be retained in the 
mind by conceiving that if* a liquid sphere of a paramagnetic con¬ 
ductor were in the place of action, and then the magnetic force deve¬ 
loped, it would change in form and be prolonged axially, becoming an 
aiblong spheroid, whereas, if such a sphere of diamagnetic matter W'ere 
placed there, it would be extended in an equatorial direction, and 
become an ohlate spheroid. 

(1201) The mutual action of two portions of paramagnetic matter 
in a field of equal magnetic force is that of repulsion, and it is pre¬ 
cisely the same with two portions of diamagnetic matter. Faraday 
found that when the lines of power passing across the magnetic field 
were strengthened by placing in the field a saturated solution of 
protosulphate of iron, a small moveable cylinder of phosphorus sus¬ 
pended in the middle of the magnetic field was distinctly repelled by 
another piece held close to it. Also, when a piece of phosphorus was 
suspended in water in a field of equal magnetic force, it was repelled 
equatorially by another piece of phosphorus, but attracted by a tube 
filled with a saturated solution of protosulphate of iron. 

Thus, then, paramagnetic and diamagnetic bodies attract each other 
equatorially in a mean mbdium, but each repels bodies of its own 
kind. 

(1202) Conduction Polarity.—Paramagnetic polarity* consists in 
the convergence of the lines of magnetic force on to two opposed 
parts of the body, -vfhich are to each other in the direction of the 
magnetic axis. The difference of character of the new poles is at 
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these parts very great. Faraday thinks it not imfrobabie that polar 
attraction or repulsion may exist in oxygen, and in all paramagi^etic 
bodies consistent with the attraction and repulsion of magnets having 
correspondent poles. ♦ • 

Diamagnetic Conduction Polarity is a different matter. It consists 
in a divergence of the lines of power on to, or a convergence 
the parts which being opposite are in the direction of the magnetic 
axis. Tliis polarity is to be carefully distinguished from that which 
depends upon the reversion of the direction of the power; the latter 
Faraday considers as a property of the particles of magnetic matter, 
the former as dependent rather upon the action of the mass; the 
latter is an absolute inversion of the direction of the power, the 
former only a divergence or deflection of it. 

(1203) Though Faraday speaks of iron as illustrating the action 
of paramagnetic conductors, he draws an important distinction 
between the polarity of a magnet and the polarity due to mere con¬ 
duction. A permanent magnet has a polarity in itself which is pos¬ 
sessed also by its particles, and this polarity is essentially dependent 
upon the power wliich the magnet inherently possesses. Tlie polarity 
of a conductor is simply a consequence of the condensation or expan¬ 
sion of the lines of force, and is not due to a determinate arrange¬ 
ment of the cause and source of magnetic action. Speaking figura¬ 
tively, the difference may be compared to that of a voltaic battery, 
and the conducting wires or substances which connect its extremities. 
The stream of force passes through both, but it is the battery which 
originates it, and also determines its direction; the wire is only a 
better or worse conductor, however, by variation of form or quality, 
it may diffuse, condense, or vary the stream of power. 

(1204) Applying the idea of conduction to magne-crystallic bodies, 
Faraday thinks that the special results may be understood by sup¬ 
posing that a magnc-crystallic body conducts better in the direction of 
the magne-crystallic axis than in any other direction, and he con¬ 
cluded, that if a symmetrical crystal of bismuth were carefully exa¬ 
mined in different directions, it would be found to be less diamagnetic 
when its magne-crystallic axis is parallel to the axis of magnetic force 
than when it is perpendicular to it. By means of the differential 
torsion balance, he was able to make the trial, and found the results 
as he anticipated. With calcareous spar he was not able, with his 
present balance, to^ establish any difference; but concludes that it 
will prove "most diamagnetic w'hen its optic axis, being in a horizontal 
plane, is placed parallel to the magnetic axis. 

(1205) The place and position of iron in a field of equal force, is 
the result of the extraordinary power which it has ofi transmitting 
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magnetic forced across the space which it occupies, and Faraday 
acc^ts the converse phenomena as to the place and position of a dia¬ 
magnetic body as a proof that it has less power of transmitting the 
magnvtic force tbprn the space it occupies. 

(1206) Atmospheric Mag^netism .—The earth may be assumed to 
be a mighty compound magnet, the lines of force issuing from the 
northern and southern parts with different corresponding degrees of 
inclination, and inclining to, and coalescing with each other over 
the equatorial parts. The atmosphere consists of 4 volumes of 
nitrogen and 1 volume of oxygen, or by weight of parts of the 
former and 1 part of the latter. These substances are nearly 
uniformly mixed throughout, so that as regards their manner of 
investing the earth, they act magnetically as a single medium; nor 
does there seem to be any tendency in the terrestrial magnetic 
forces to cause their separation, though they differ very strikingly 
in their constitution as regards this power. 

As regards the magnetic force nitrogen, is a very indifferent body, 
being neither diamagnetic nor paramagnetic, whether in a dense 
state or in a rare state, or whether hot or cold. As regards the 
magnetic force oxygen is highly paramagnetic, increasing in force as 
its temperature is lowered, and diminishing as its temperature is 
raised, and these properties it carries into the atmosphere, which 
becomes therefore a highly magnetic medium, varying however in 
intensity by alterations in its temperature and density. 

(120^) Faraday assumes as a type case the existence of two 
globes of air distinct from the surrounding atmosphere by a 
difference of temperature or a difference of density; that one of 
these globes is colder or denser than the contiguous parts, and that 
it is in a portion of space which, without it, would present a field of 
Fig. 475. equal magnetic force. 

The air of such a 
globe will facilitate 
the transmission of 
the magnetic force 
through the space 
which it occupies, de¬ 
termining more lines 
of force through it 
than elsewhere. The 
dispositioif of these 
lines, in respect to the 
line of the dip of the 
place will be ‘something like what is represented in Fig. 476, and 
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consequently the globe will be polarized as a conductor ef the par^-» 
magnetic class. Hence the intensity of the magnetic force ani^its 
direction will vary noib only within but without the globe, and these* 
will vary in opposite directions, in different places, undet the 
influence of laws which are perfectly regular and well known. 

(1208) Now a magnet used as an intensity test will indicate a 
less intensity at P, because the conducting power of the globe has 
been increased in consequence of its coldness and density. If on 
the other hand the globe were wanner or more rarefied than the 
surrounding space, it 'would convey less power as being a worse con¬ 
ductor, and the magnet would set with greater force, and give an 
indication of greater intensity both within, and equatorially without 
the globe. 

But if changes in the medium can effect the magnet, a magnet 
ought to make a greater number of vibrations in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen than in one of oxygen, because these two gases differ 
naturally in their magnetic relations. 

(1209) If another typical globe of air be assumed having a higher 
temperature than the surrounding air, its condition will be that of a 
diamagnetic conductor, and it will have power Fig. 476. 

to affect both the intensity and direction of 
the lines of force in conformity w'ith the 
action of the former globe, but in the con¬ 
trary order, although the conditions of the 
foregoing typical globes can never actually 
occur in nature, still the comparison holds in 
principle, and we may expect that as the sun 
leaves us on the west some effect correspon¬ 
dent to that of the approach of a body of cold air from the east will 
be produced, which will increase and then diminish, and be followed 
by another scries of effects as the sun rises again and brings warm 
air with him. 

(1210) Again, there is more air by w'eight over a given portion of 
the surface of the earth at latitudes from 24® to 34°, than there is 
either at higher latitudes or at the equator., and that should cause a 
diffeaence from the disposition of the lines of force which would 
exist if there were equality in that respect. The temperature also 
of the air is greater at the equatorial parts than in latitudes N. and 
S. of it; and as an elevation of temperature diminishes the conduct¬ 
ing power for Ma'gnetism, so the proportion of force passing through 
thes6 parts ought to be less, and that passing through the colder 
parts greater, than if the temperature of the »ir were at the same 
mean degree over the whole surface of the globe. 
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(1211) Annual &nd DailyVariation .—The effect of the approach and 
reti;eat of the buu in his daily course is to produce such variations of 
'changes in the temperature and expansion of the atmosphere, as to 
influcbce the lines of force emanating from the earth both in their 
direction and intensity; the manner in which this influence may 
be developed, Faraday, by means of figures and descriptions, states, 
in relation to the annual and daily variation, and the irregular per¬ 
turbations of the magnetic force, which he thinks are consequences 
of it. He then apjdies the result of the.magnetic observations at 
Hobarton* as a test of the probable truth of the hypothesis, and 
considers that it affords strong confirmation. upper or N. end 

of the needle there goes W. till about 21 oVlock, whilst the dip 
increases; the dip still increasing till noon, the upper end returns 
rapidly E. as the sun passes by until 2 o’clock the dip then de¬ 
creasing, after which the needle goes W. again following the sun. 
On examining the results at Toronto, corresponding eftects were 
found to occur, vrhen the upper or S. end of the needle was con¬ 
sidered, and therefore in accordance with the hypothesis. 

Faraday also discusses the observations made at Greenwich, 
Washington, Lake Athabusca, Fort Simpson, and St. Peters¬ 
burg, and considers them as adding further confirmation. By the 
aid of these observations he re-states his principles more minutely, 
endeavouring to indicate what difference changes in the inclination, 
declination, place of sun, land, sea, &c. will produce. 

(1212) Though tlie sun is the cause of those changes in the atmo¬ 
sphere which affect the lines of force on the earth, he is not assumed 
as the centre of action as regards those lines; that, is considered 
to exist somewhere in the atmosphere. It appears to be in the upper 
regions and not on the surfiice of the earth, because it increases the 
dip of places N. and S. of the tropics, which have a certain amount of 
inclination, as at Hobarton and Toronto, both in summer and winter, 
but it diminishes the dip at places which are within the tropics, and 
with little inclination, as at St. Helena. By other kinds of observations 
it appears to be in advance of the sun. All the phenomena indicate 
that the sun does not act directly on the needles at different places, 
but mediately through its effect on the atmosphere. * 

(1213) The probable cause of numerous irregular variations, such as 
those that are shown in the photographic processes of record at 
Greenwich and Toronto, are then considered, and Faraday thinks 
that changes in the lines of magnetic force may be produced by the 
/ ■ 

• "Magnetical and ifteteorological Observations. Hobarton, vol. i. 1850.” 
Sabins, Toronto. 
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varying pressure of the atmosphere, by the occurrefice of winds and 
large currents of air, of rain, and snow; by the passage of those, 
masses of warm and cold air which the meteorologist recogni^s in 
the atmosphere, by the aurora borealis, &c. He thinks it very 
possible that masses of air at different temperatures may be moved 
by the magnetic force of the earth, according to the principles of 
differential action made manifest in the experiments on warm and 
cold oxygen, in whicli case, material as well as potential “ magnetic 
storms ” may exist. / 

(1214) I'araday, atfchc conclusion of this paper (26th Series), again 
alludes to the wonfk^ul magnetic power of oxygen. It is in the air 
•what iron is in th^orearth, and its striking contrast with the nitrogen 
which dilutes it in the atmosphere, impresses the mind, and by the 
difference, recalls that which also exists between them in relation to 
. static Electricity and the lightning flash. He expresses his convic¬ 
tion, that there is much to do wdth oxygen relative to atmospheric 
Magnetism; and l>e starts the q^uestion—What is the final purpose in 
nature of its magnetic condition in the atmo.sphere, liable as it is to 
annual and diurnal variations, and to entire loss by entering into 
combination ? That it has an important purpose to serve is evident, 
for nothing in nature is superfluous. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

MAGNETIC HYPOTHECS. 

Notions of the Ancients—Theories of Descartes and (I?»ii’ ub—A mpere’s elcctro- 
dyiiamic theory—Faraday’s researches—Lines of inapi\tic force—The moving, 
wire as an examiner of magnetic forces—Magnetic “polarity”—Physical charac¬ 
ter of the lines of magnetic force—Places of no magnetic action—Faraday’s 
view of the condition of a magnet. 

(1215) Tme notions entertained "By the ancients respecting the imme¬ 
diate source of the power of the magnet, were of the wildest descrip¬ 
tion. Thus Thales and Anaxagoras conceived that the magnet was 
possessed of an immaterial spirit, in obedience to which iron moved 
and w'as attracted; CorneKus Gemma said, that invisible rays pass 
between the iron and the magnet; others, that there exists a sympathy 
between them ; Epicurus supposed that the atoms of the iron were 
hooked on to those of the magnet; Plutarch thought that there was an 
emanation proceeding from the magnet. Cardan said, that iron is 
attracted because it is cold, and Costeo de Lodi regarded iron as the 
natural food of the magnet. Then came Descartes, w-hose theory of 
vortices was for a long time universally adopted. According to his 
theory, a rush of subtle matter passes rapidly through the earth 
from the equator towards each pole. This matter being porous, iS 
not arrested in its passage by ordinary matter, but magnetic sub¬ 
stances, in consequence of a peculiarity in their molecular structures 
oppose a resistance and are hence affected. Moreover, the vortex 
moves with the greatest facility in one particular direction; one of its 
ends being always turned towards the N. The pores of iron are 
regarded as valves, which open readily in one direction, but o^ose 
the entrance of any substance in the opposite direction. 

(1216) The theory of Descartes was adopted by Euler, who in his 
Letters (translated 1802) has thus set it forth: “ Non-magnetic 
bodies are freely pervaded by the magnetic matter in all directions; 
loadstones are pervaded by it in one direction only; 'one of the 
poles being adapted to its admission, the other to its escape. But 
iron and steel, wheil rendered magnetic, fulfil this last condition; 
when«they are not, it may be affirmed that they do not grant a free 
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EEEATA. 

Page 31,—7 lines from top, for “or” read “ as.” 

„ 58,—22 lines from top, for “change” read “charge.” 

„ 81,—7 lines from top, for “ small stars” read “a small star.” 
w 84,— 5 and 6 lines from top, for “ change” read “ charge.” 

„ 193,—4 lines from top, delete full stop after "induction” and let the sentence 
run on. 

„ 206,—18 lines from top, for “Chalmers” read “Chambers.” 

„ 208,—8 lines from top, for “laying” read “lying.” 

„ 219,—2 lines from bottom, for “ invested” read “ inverted." 

, 239,—22 Imes from bottom, for “ eclectric” read “ cleotrie. 

„ 240,—11 lines from bottom, after “ W” insert “ than.” 

„ 243,—14 lines from top, transpose the words “the” and “his. ■ 

„ 251,—15 lines from bottom, for “caps” read “cups.” 

„ 253,—15 lines from top, for “with” read “ pith.” 

„ 264,—17 lines from bottom, for “eulose” read " enclose.” 

„ 269,—17 lines from bottom, for “to” read “with.” 

„ 294,—14 lines from bottom, insert “ of” before “gold leaf.” 

„ 302,-12 lines from bottom, for “action” read “section." 

„ 302,—12 Knes from top, for “this” read “the.” 

„ 313,—11 lines from top, for “ with ” read “ to.” 

,, 400,—19 lines from top, for “sulphuret” read “sulphur.” 

„■ 420,—^last line, for “Electro-phopiologiqneB” read “Electro-physioldgiqueB.” 
„ 534,—18 lines from top, for “ 9*86 ” read “ 1*36." 

„ 552,—2^||||ra from top, after “been” insert “that.” 

„ 574,—from top, after “and” insert “the best.” 

„ 744,—^ines from bottom, for conductor*” read “ condenser.” 

„ 770 ,—b lines from top, for “ filled ” read “fitted.” 

„ 774,—8 lines from bottom, for “rino” reed “silifo.' . 
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ELECTBICAL APPABATITS. 


Glass Tube or Cylinder for exciting Electrical action trhen 
rubbed with a piece of warm Flannel or silk, page 17 

Sealing Wax Cylinder for the production of Negative Elec¬ 
tricity ■ • • • • * 

Pith Balls and Insulated Stand for showing the phenomena 
of Positive and Negative Electricity by the* attraction and 
repulsion of two pith balls . . . Fig. 1 

Gilbert and Hatiy's Electroscope, consisting of a light needle 
on bivB stem, for showing the jslectric state of certain 
minerals Fig. 2 

Canton’s Electroscope as modified by Gavallo . Fig, 3 

The Balanced Needle Electroscope . . . Fig. 4 

Faraday’s Electroscope, adapted for the lecture room Fig. 5 

Sir William Snow Harris’s Quadrant Electroscope . Fig. 6 

Bennett’s Clold Leaf Electriwope . . . Fig. 7 

Singer's improved Gold Leaf Electroscope, with double insu- : 
^on ...... Fig. 8 

Dr. Hare’s Single Leaf Electroscope . . Fig. 9 

Mr. Gassiot’s Modification of the Single Gold Leaf Electro¬ 
scope, by which its delicacy is increased so ,as to ahow an 
effect fiom a single pair of galvanic plates Fig. 172, page308 

Bohnenbeigerh Electroscope, with dry electric column, fram¬ 
ing an instrument of wonderful senribility . Fig. lO 

Coulomb's Torsion Electrometer . . , . Fig. 11 

Bit William Snow Haniafs Balance Electrometer . Fig. 12 

* ♦ 
Sir William Snow Harris’s Hydrostatic Electrometer Fig, 13 

Menlo’s Qnadzaniijglectrometer, with graduated arc Fig. 72 

Brgss Cylinder mounted on insulated stand for experiments 
on Electricity . . , . Figs. 14,15, 18 

Isme’h "Diicharmng Electrometer, riiown in the firibe as 
attaohed to 4 Leyden jar. . • . . Fig.7S 
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Bnoc^her^ on^olqlated Aand^ 34 incliw diameliM 1%. 15 

Bran Cylinder aad 2 BitluH *11 on intulated Ntandt^ 
j^luniog^tlieoiy of Induction . . Fig. 17 

, Pair of WoM Hemtspheros, on insulated standi, tOr experi* 
r-CMnts OB Induction .... Fig. ID 

▼oltaHi Elactrophonis, for obtaining the Electric Spkrk Fig. 20 

Biot's Apparatus to demonstrate the distribntion of Electri* 
dty, and proving'fhat it resides on tiie sur&ce only Fig. 27 

Another ModiOcstion^ .... Fig. 28 

Franklin^ Metallic Cnp, on insnlated stand, for sifnilar 
purpose ...... Fig. 29 

Muslin Bag, on stand, for above . . . Fig. 30 

Another Modification ... . . Fig. 31 

A pair of Metallic Disks, 6 inches diameter, on insulated 
stands, to illustrate the principle of the Condenser Fig. 32 

Electrie Condenser, conristing of two drcnlar brass plates, one 
being insulated, the other attached to a Jointed brass pillar. 
The insulated plate being connected with the cap of 'eh 
Electroscope, on the removal of the nninsnlated one, very 
minute quantities of Electricity are rendered vidble 

Yolta Electric Condenser .... Fig. 33 

Gold-leaf Electroscope, mounted srith Condenser Fig. 34 

Peclet's Electric Condenser, a very dellmte instmment Fig. 33 

Cavallo’s Multiplier .... Fig. 36 

Cylinder Electric Machines. These consist of a Glass 
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Plate Electric Machines, mounted in a mahogany frame, brass 
conductor, handle, and clamp,, complete, of the most im¬ 
proved construction:— 

Sise of plate 9 in- diameter. In wood case . Fig, 88 
12 
15 
18 
24 
30 

36 

Larger machines made to ordec. 

Woodward's Impoved Plate Electric Machines 

12 in. . . . .. . Fig. 89 

15 „ • a • • • ‘ 

18 . . . . 

24 

lifted wttb a double pl«to, forauag a very powerful ma¬ 
chine 
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Sir Vllliain Sbow Hahia^t Hledrid Plate MaoMne^ (m maho- 
gaojaqpen ftamea,«ith Positire and GoiduotDn><^ 
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Hjdro-Electric Machines^ comnating of a vrought-iron bofler, 
mounted on a canisge, aith glats aupports, detached con> 
ductor, itCf complete i — 

ITOt 1 • • • • • M 

2k • • « • • 

3 / ■ • • . 

•i 4 < . . . . 

Glaw Globe, oK ma)iogany stand, mounted with stop-cock, 
brass caps and\;lMing wire, in air-tight collar of leathers, 
for experiment^iatli the Electric spark in condensed air 
and in vacuo, £c, .... Fig. 43 

Carved Head with Hair, to illustrate attraction and repulnon 

Fig. 45 

Luminous Words formed on Glass by means of small spangles 
of tinfoil. On presenting the brass knob to the conductor 
of the machine, while a communication is made with the 
ground, the word is seen brilliantly illuminated . Fig. 46 


Various devices are formed in this manner, as birds, stars, &C. 

Fainted Glass Plane, on stand, composed of different colours 
on which are formed figures as above, and wflen illuminated 
give a very beautiful effect..... 

Hand Hpital or Luminous Tube. This consists of two tubes, 
one inside the other; on the inner one are fixed the span¬ 
gles, or small disks of tinfoil, in a spiral form, the extremi¬ 
ties bebg mounted with brass balls. The effect produced 
is very pleasing ...... 

Barker's Revolving Spotted Tube, producing a still finer 
effect, motion being produced by the dispersion of Electricity 
from the five points .... Fig. 47 

Five Glass Tubes, of different colouis, with circular disks of 
tinfoil, mounted on a melingany stand. In thc^ centre is a 
revolving brass atm, which transmits electricity to each tube 

-ui succession, producing a very fine effect . 

Coloured Glass and Paper Flumes, to exhibit the repulsive 
action of similar electrified bodies .... 


Insulated Stool, or Mahogany Stool on glass legs . Fig. 48 
12 inches square ..... 

15 ,, ..... 

16 ,, ..... 

Apparatus for Firing Spirits of Wme by means of sparks from 
the Electric |padltine .... Fig. 49 


Sturgeon's Apparatus fcg Firing Gunpowder, Ac, by the 
Electric spark .' . . . . Fig. 83 


Bet of Three BellLraspended on a bran rod or wire flam 
the oonductoB oT the machine, the centre one being in 
eonnexion with the gnnntU The attraction and repulsion 
is very well shown by the rinfpng of the bells . Fig. 60 

Set of Vite Bells on circular stand, four being msulate^t end 
the fifth eonnexioa with the ground . . 
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Tbe Gannit, or Mt of Eight pollfi, mounted on e mrculnr 

mahogBiny i^d. In the centre ia an electric fly, or whirl, 

Jurying a dapper, which euccessirely atriVei each bell . 1 15 

Jm admintMe contrivance flir illustrating Electrical ilttraetion 
and Aepulsion. It consists of a gloss plate on an insulated 
stand, round which is a flat brass riitg, supported on small 

* glass pillar^. On the under part of tho glass are strips of 
tinfoil, forming a broad margin and four radii, three or four 
very light gloM globes being placed on the plate. The 
apparatus is connected ns shown in the figure. The evolu¬ 
tion of the balls is most striking and oirtious . Fig. 51 10 

Electrical Orrery, or Planetarium. This little instrument 
illustrates the current of air which accompanies the div / 

charge of dectneity firom points . . . Fig, 52 

Electrical Water Mill. This littlc,mo«lel, made in cardbonrd,. 
is set in lAotion by directing a brass point, placed In the 
pnpne conductor of the machine, against tbe uppermost 
Tduc of the wheel . . . Fig. 53 0 15 

Pair of Circular Metallic Plates, tbe bottom one being on an 
adjusting stand, the upper one susjveaded from the prime 
conductor. Small figure.s of pith bring placed between 
them, attraction and repulsion is shown m a ver} amusing 
manner ...... Fig. 55 10 

Pith Figures of Men and Women . . . Fig 55 1 

Small Pail or Bucket, showiAg the influence of a current of 

Electricity on a stream of water . * . . I'lg. 5(1 5 

Pith Ball Stand, or Glass, in which are placed some pith — 
balls, illustrating Elcctnuil attraction and repulsion. . 4 

Olass Tumbler, on stand, for showing attraction or icpulsion 
by means of little pith balls . . . Fig. 57 6 

Pith Bolls, per doz. .... 

Electrical Spider. This being supported by a thread from 
the conductor, the legs are attracted by a brass ball and 
repulsed by a point .... .1 

Electrical Swing. This little apparatus is dependent upon 
Electric attraction and repulsion. * . Fig. 5b 12 

See-saw. This is another electric toy to illustrate the same 
law ..... . .15 


Carved figures in CQrk, representing Neptune, a Mermaid, &c. 

These being set to float in no insulat^ basin, and the water 
electrified, are attracted by a metallic wire being presented 
to them . . . . . . .06 
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Appamtua ibr the ignition of phosphorus by the action of a 
cuirent of Electricity on the flame of a candle . Fig. 59 0 15 B... 1 1 0 

Exhausted tube for showing the resistance which the presence 
of tbe atmospheric aii offers to tiie transmiMion of Electneity. ^ 

When partially exhausted the fluid passes in tiic form c*' a 
bcauUfbl blue light closely resembling the Aurora 
Borealis . . : . . Fig. 64 0 15 0 ... 3 ^3 0 

ljuminous ot Exhausting Flask, liitb screw and valve, for show- ' 
ing the same phenomena . . . . . 0 d, 6 0 12 

Glass Bell Reoriver, mountedeWith brass oap and a light sliding , 

".rod. Brass plate on foot with stop-cook for experiment 
with I3k(trie lig^it .... Fig. 60 2 2 0 ,. 3 3 0 
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Bnas s^ringeB for f^p&usting tube* and flasks ,. 7 6 to ^5* 0 

Electrical or Leyddb Jan^ with mahogany coven and coated 
Ipth^tinfoH;—■.. . , •,. . ' Pig, 60 

i pint . . . ’ , . 0 4 6... 0 6 

1 „ . . . 0 6 Oi... 0 7^6 

H » . . . . - 0 7 6... 0, 0 0 

1 quart . . ,• . , 0 8 6... 0 10 0 

3 pints . . . . 0 10 6 ... 0 12 0 

2 quarts . • . . , 0 15 0 ... 0 17 0 

1 galion . . . 1 1 0 ... 1 4 0 

Medical Electric Jars so arranged as to retain the charge for a 
considerable periody . , . . Fig. 67 0 7 6... 0 10 6 

Leyden jars ipountei^ on the plans of Barker, Lockey, and 
Barris . ' . . . Pigs. 68,6D. 70 0 7 6’... 1 10 

Spotted ot Dian^idyars . ■. . Fig. 81 0 6 0 ... 1 1 0 

Two Leyden Jatp mounted for illustrating the theory' of 
Franklin .... Fig. 79 0 10 6 

Leyden Jars mounted as shown in . . • Fig. 80 0 12 0 ... 0 18 0 

Leyden Jar with moveable coatings for illustrating the O^ct ^ 

' that Electricity resides only oil Uie surface of the glass 0 12 0 ... 0 18 0 

Faraday’s Electric Jar with wire-gauze mounting, fer illustrat¬ 
ing the action'of the Leyden phial . . ' . 0 14 0 ... 1 1 0 

Electrical Sportsman,—This popular experiment consists of a 
carved figure which is fixed on to the same boari^vith u 
Leyden jar ; from the latter proceed two wires in ^aosite 
directions and of different lengths. The lunger and most 
distant carries two small pith birds supported by two thrende, 
and the shorter wire is terminated with a small ball touch¬ 
ing the muzzle of the sportsman's gun. On charging the 
jar the birds rise, and on the discharge they drop as if sliot j 0 IS 0 ... 1 11 0 

Electric Batteries, consisting of a combination of glass jura 
mounted with brass balls and wires, in timhoguny tray Fig. 76 1 1 0 ...10 10 0 

Electric Batteries mounted .on the plan of Sir Wm. Snow 
Harris . . . , . '. Fig. 77 2 2 0 .. J20 0 0, 

Magic Picture for giving slight shocks. It consists of a pane 
of glass coated with tin-fbil and acts the same as a Leyden 
jar . . . . . . . 0 7 6 ... 0 10 0 

Discharging Rod with insalated glass handle . Fig. 91 0 2 6 ... 0 6 0 

Superior jointed, ditto . . . . 0 7 6 ... 0 15 0 

Electric Directors w'itii glass hiuidloa, useful for medical 
purposes , . . . . . 0 3. 6... 0 5 0 

Directoe for administering Electricity to the eye 

'Director for administring Electricity to the ear . fo 3 6 ... 0 5 6 

Luminous Discharging Rod consisting of a bent tube mounted 
with handle in the centre and brass' bail at each end, these 
latter afe Mnnected by 'means of a rusty iron chain ; 
when discharging a dLeyden jar it becomes beautifully 
illuminated . . . 0 7 6,... 0 12 0 

Cuthbertsox^ fAniglilsal Discharger, the forces being estimated 
by gralh. weights ... . . Fig. 74 2 2 -0 ... 2 Iz 6 

f ' 

Henley’s Universal Discharger, for passing the shocks through 

various objectSs deflagrating metals, &c., &c. JFig. 75 1 1 0 ... 1 11 6 

Leyden Ju mounted With brass plate and small cannon Fig. 85 -iO 15 0^.. 110 






I 





OXBIOAl* JigSiMSfUB. 


Ti^ l^dea Jani^<jbiited|tihoiw^ * • F%. 86 

Einiieid^a ajppatataa jDr'iibowing ihe rare&etion irhidb taka 
pkoe if B» whon an Elaetsio ipark paaws Utroogh it £%. 38 

Sb^ Jrx% mounted .trith TUlye^ to exliibit tfa« tiqf<den 
Taconm * . . . . . Fig. 89 

^ng g;l8a iabCf mounted on toot^ to'aabibit wiiat i) popakuily 
known aa the Falling Star . <. . « 


Mahogany Model called 'the lightmng House, diowing the 
importance of Jightning oonducton . . Fig. 90 

BtUH Cannon mounted on brass carriage, to he chaiged with 
oxygen and hydrogen gaik and fired by the Elrctric dis¬ 
charge . . . , . . Fig. 91 


Brass Cannon on wood cerriagd 


Electric Pistol to be chaiged and fired similar to the cannon 
Brass Electric Cannon to fire gunpowder . Fig. 91 


Electric Mortar or Bomb, made in hard wood or ivory and 
I charged with fulminating silver 

Eectric Fire House. In the inside of this little model of a 
house is place a small portion of cotton wool saturated with 
spirits of wine—on discharging through it a Leyden jar it is 
set on fire ...... 

Professor Hare’s Apparatus for deflagrating metallic 
Wires . . I^IF . . Fig. 92 

Bichman’s Arrangement to show the quality of the two Electri¬ 
cities on the inner and outer surfaces of the Leyden 
jar . . . . . . Fig. 93 

Sir Wm. Snow Harris’s Electro Thermometer . Fig. 94 

Sir Wm. fihiow Harris’s Disobaiging Electrometer Fig. 95 

Harris’s Unit Jar Electrometer, for measuring the quantity of 
Electricity conv^ed into a battery or large Leyden 
jar ... . . . Figs. 96,97 

Faraday’s Induction Apparatus . . Fig. 98 

Csrds mounted with gold-leaf to prove that an Electric explo¬ 
sion will not leave a good conductor to &11 upon bodies out 
of tiiat line .... Figs. 102, 103 

Electric Exploring Conductors and apparatus for studying 
atmo^beric Eeotricity, made to order Fig. 110 

Koad’s String Box monnted with a Lane’s discharger for ex- i 
periments vrith the Electric kite . Fig. 113 

Electric Kite String haling a metallic wire worked into it 

Vdta’s Atmo^eric Electrometer . . F%. 114 

„ Spark Measurer . Fig. 115 

Gold-leaf Eleotroseopeas used at the Eew Observatory Fig. 116 
The ** Distingaisher,** as used also at the Kew Observatoir 

4 - Fig. 117 

The Induction Electrometer of M. Peltier. . * . 

Lightning Condnctors made and fixed on the most approved 
principles. 

Ckvallo Pjtb Electroscope^ need 'for experiments On 
Almo^h^ Eleo^dity .... 


A s. d. A s. d. 
0 0 to 1 1 0 

I 1 0 ... 1.10 0 

0 7 6... 0 10 0 

0 12 0 ... 2 2 0 

0 18 0... 1 1 6 

A 17 0... 1 1 0 

0 Kb 0 ... 1 1 0 

d 7 6 ... 0 10 0 

0 ''5 6 ... 0 10 0 

0 5 0 ... 0 7 0 


0 13 0... 0 18 0 

1 1 0 ... I 10 0 

1 11 6 ... 2 2 0 

1 11 6 ... 2 2 0 

1 5 0 ... 1 10* 0 

1 1 0 ... 2 2 0 


0 2 0 ... 0 2 6 


2 2 0... 3 3 0 


3 3 0... 4 4 0 

2 2 03 3 0 

2 2 0... 3 3 0 

8 3 0 .M 4 4 0 


0*12 0.. 0 id 0 



9 


• * ^ 

Xhunder House, bdog a mahogooy nodol to explain ^ use 
of lightning conductors . , • > . Fig. 120 

Mahogany Model of an Obeliskf to illiMtinto the same thing. 

Smell Model, to illusttate the use of conducton as ^^lied <o 
riiips . . 4 . . . . Fig. 121 

Apparatus to illustrate the fact that pointed bodies disdistge 
the electricity of the clouds without atuactiag them 

. Fig. 122 

Atmospheric Electric 'Warning Bell. An open mahogany 
frame represents the roof of a hous& through which passes 
an insulated hghtn^ rod; one of the two bells communi¬ 
catee with the floor, the other with thg rod ; a thread of 
dlk sustains the diapper, which rings the belt when the 
thunder cloud passes over the rod. (A large machine may 
be made to represent the real cloud) . . 

Models to show iSir Wm. Snow Harris’s plan of applying 
lightning conductors to ships. 


• // 

A I. d. a «. '4 

J 7 « to 0 

0 10 G .A 0 15 0 

2 2 «... 4 4^0 

a 


1 1 0 ... 2 2 0 


1 15 0... 2 2 0 


The following materiala, parts^ portioned <5c., of appa- 
mtus ewe ‘retired for mattere of experiment - 

Brass Chain, per doz. yards . . . .030 

Brass Electric Balls, with similar screw-hole for attaching to 
wire— 

I; f $ f 1 11 If 2 inches diameter 

I'd /3 /3 /6 /9 1/ 1/3 2/6 

Brass Wire, taped, with screw to fit the balls-^ 

0 9 12 inches long. 

/4 /6 /9 ■ 


Tinfoil ..... 
Superior Amalgam for Electric Machines . 
Brass Conductors for small Electric Machines. 
GlSss Solid Rod .... 

Glass Stool Feet .... 

Glass Handles for Discharging Rods 


per lb. 

0 

2 

6 



per box 

0 

1 

0 0 

2 

0 


0 

4 

6 ... 0 

10 

0 

per lb. 

0 

1 

6 


' 

each 

0 

1 

0 ... 0 

2 

% 

■ 1 1 

0 

1 

2 ... 4 

1 

6 


Glass CyUnders for Electric Machines— 

6 by 4 7 by 5 0 by 6 12 by 9 14 by 10 

2/6 4/ 0/ 10/ 14/ each 

Circular Glass Plates, with hole drilled in centre for fitting 
/ up Plate Electric Maphines— 

9 12 15 18 24 SO inchea 

6/ 12/ 21/ 30/ 60/ 100/ each 

Plain Glass Jan, for coati^ with tinfoil-— 

4 pint 1 pint 14 pint 1 quart 3 pints 1 gallon 
1/ 1/6 1/9 2/ 3/ 1/6 eaehj 


OALVAirXC apfIbatuei ahd xatebmls. 

/ * 

Pair of ^Iatina*atid^inc Plates, to illustrate the formation of 
a galvanic circuit .... Fig. 130 0 12 0... 1 10 0 

Simple Galvanic Arrangement, eonsistinjr of a cylinder of 
ainfi and double cylinder of copper, which holds tlm dilute 
sulphuric add ..... Fig. J) 10 6 to 1 1 0 




^Ayjijno AX^A^TSB. 


Vo^ta'/'i^raiiic 1^^ cennatiag of one hundred pain of aino 
and ropper' duka 2 in. dutmoter, nipported between three 
mahoginy piUara, «n itand . . • Fig. 13S 

De^uc^ Electric Column .... Hg. 139 

l^ectroKope, with moTcable leaves . . Fig. 137» 

Faraday’s Apparatus for showinif the Fhenomooa of an Elec¬ 
tric Current independent of the contact of disrimilar 

IfiCffcftlS • a • • * * * 

Pain of round ZJhc and Copper Plates, Bordered together, 
two inches diameter^, tp form with moistened cloth the pile 
of Volta, per dosen .... 

# 

Silver and Zinc Wires soldered together in pain for plaring 
in small glasses with dilute acid solution, forming the 
" couronne des tasses” of M. Volta, per dozen . . 


Zinc and CoppOT C^linden in Glass Jan to form a Water 
Battery, propmly insulated and arranged, per 100, from 


Mica Batteiy ..... Fig. 138 

^Ivanic Arrangement or Battery, termed Cruikshank’s, con¬ 
sisting of a series of copper and zinc plates soldered toge¬ 
ther, and cemented into a mahogany trough. Chiefly used 
for medical purposes. 


With 50 pair of plates, If inch 


99 

100 

99 

~ » 

99 

150 

99 

>» 

99 

200 

99 

99 

99 

50 

H 

n ** 

99 

50 

99 

34 >1 

99 

50 

99 

44 » 


Dr. Wollaston's Arrangement, consisting of twelve pair of 
d-inch plates in porcelain trough... • 

Dr. Hare’s Arrangement .... Fig. 144 

Van Melsmi’s Battery .... Fig. 148 

!i^tofesBor DanieH’s Constant Battery 

1 Cell, 6 inches high . . . 1^. 151 

1 „ 12 „ u . 

* •» M • • • * 

A Set of tix, 6 inches in mahogany ihime. Fig. 152 
»» 12 » ,, • . 

» 18 „ „ . e 


Smee's Chmnico-Mechanical Efetteries, consisting only of zinc 
and platinised silver plates in porcelain jar, requiring only one 
fluid~viz., dilute aodphuric acid. This battery, though not 
» powerful as Grove's, Bunsen’s^ or Callan's, possesses thb 
Vgteat advantage of rimplicity . . . Fig. 154 


The Platinized Silver Plate « . 2 by 4 inches . 

„ - „ . . * * o, ^ t, ** * 

„ „ * At * • *s »* « 

These batteries are well sui^ for electroigvi°3 purposes. 


A series of rix pair, (rise of Platinised SUver Plates 8 m. b]r fi) 
in gutta perdia or glass cells, the whole of the plates being 
zai^ or immdsed .into the eells by means of a wind¬ 
lass. Well adapted for the lecture triile. . Fig. 155 

iet of Tea, well adapfod fiir blastipf 


A s. 'd. As. 'd. 

1 10 0 to 2 2 O 

1 11 6... 3 3 9 

1 11 6 ... 2 2 0 

$ 

0 10 6... 0 15 0 

h 6^0 

• • 

0 fl'o 

2 lb 0 


1 8 0 

2 15.0 
4 4 0 
6 5 0 
1 16 0 
2 10 0 

3 10 0 


2 12 8 


0 6 6 
0 12 0 
0 17 6 
2 10 0 
4 4 0 
6 6 0 


0 8 6 
0 10 6 
-0 14 6 


4 14 6 
7 7 0 



4 ■. 4. 




Grove*! powerful Galranie Batteries in glaM eelle andTma¬ 
hogany tray. 8ise of Blatiaa Flafeea 6 by $• 

Sot of 3 If • • • 

» 4 „ *, * * 

* » * »» •* * 

Set of 10 poiTi in glaM cells-and wood tiay.^ 

10 seta of the above, making lOO pair of plates, and cetttv 
tuting a most powerlful battery, exhibits the Slectrio light 
in a very satia&titory manner. 

Improved Carbon, or Bunsen’s Battery . . Fig. 161 

A single elemeltit, cohsisting of a carbon cylinder, porous pot, 
and zinc plate in glass jar . . . 

Series'of 10 Elements ... 

* ,, • 20 ,, • • • . 

The Callan, or Manootb Batteiy. This form of battery con¬ 
sists of a cast-von cell, in which is a porous pot containing 
the zinc plate. The cast-iron cell is with nitric 

acid, and the porous one with dilute sulphuric. This forms 
an economical battery, of about the same power ns Grove'S. 
A single cell .... 

A senes of 10, in strong wood tray . . 4 in. sq. 

A single cell .... 

A aeries of 10, in strong wood tray . . 8 in. sq. 

Lesson’s Improved Battery, consisting of 10 pair of 
nMgiper and zinc plates, arranged in a mahogany trough 
■' If F%. 164 

Grafe’s Gas Battery . . . ’. Fig. 165 

Set pf four elements arranged in series . . . 

Set k six 

Gn re's Gas Battery . . . . . Fig. 169 

Sinfpe Element...... 

Wwatstone’s Rheostat, an instrument for measuring and 
legulating the reaistauce offered to the Electric current by 
jimng through various lengths of wire:— 
f For great resistances . . . Fig. 170 

For small resistances . . . Fig. 171 

Wheatstone's Series of Resistance Coils for measuring the re¬ 
sistance of long telegraph wires, or imperfectly conducting 
hquids . ..... 


10 10 


6 to 4 14 
0 ...10 10 


De la Rue’s Discharger for readily submitting diffhrent char¬ 
coal points and metals to the influence of the galvanic 
battery Fi^. 178 2 2 0 ... 3 3 0 

Arrangement to show the heating effects of the galvanic cur- 
tent, consisting ofa spiral platina wire inaglais tube Fig. 174 0 12 0... 1 10 0 

Contrivance by which different lengths of the same platma wire 
may be submitted to the g^vanic current inclosed in a glass 
tube . . . . . . 1 5 0... 2 2 0 

Apparatus ronristing of a glass globe mounted with stop-cock 
and sliding forceps for showing the Electric light in 
▼acuo . , 170 1 17 6 ... 3 3 0 

Dtt6oec|q’s Electric Lamp, a contrivance for reigulating end 
keeping consfant (he Electrio light produced by the charcoal 
points. 

Deletdl’s Modifipation m shown in . . Fig. 177,178 

Oerstdd’s Apparatus far showing the deflection of the nSagnetio 
needle by a coppmr wire transmitting' an Elqctric enrrent 
round it . , . . Fig. 184 0 10 61.. 1 I 0 




ou^Aint} pj^Tirs. 


9 t 

so aRfi>gsd*^lMt tlio wire tniumitting th{^ 
Electric jaaReht ouiy be cartiod lir ■ pan&Uel diteetioa 
«iti|ply reond a freely sipfpended magnetic needle . 

Qal4*bn0meter acomdsting of a rectsngalar eml of insulated 
£oppet win, bontaining a magnetic needle auapmded by a 
pointy mounted on a mahogany boatdt • • 


Toraion Galvanometer on the principle first described by Dr. 
Ritehie ..... Fig. 185 


Improved Torsion Galvanometer with astatjc needle as rocom* 
mended by Profsasois Gumming and Nobilt. Divided metal 
ring, mounted on a mahogany board, with levelling smews 
and glass shade ..... 

A more delicate instrument on brass stand, with moveable coil 
of very fine wire, adjnsting screws, divided circle, and glass 
sliade ..... Fig, 186 


^e Sine Galvanometer for the determination of the intensity 

Fig. 187 

. . Fig. 188 


'%^trong Electric currents 
^hngent Galvanometer 


Cumming*8 Gold-leaf Galvanometer. It consists a slip of gold- 
leaf enclosed within a glass tube, the gold-leaf forming part 

t of the circuit is attracted or tepell^^y the poles of a 
magnet ...... 

Sturgeon’s Gold-leaf Galvanometer and dry Electric 
pile...... page .*135 

IremoDger's Hydrostatic Galvanometer * . pagd 335 

Apparatus for the decomposition of water by the mlranic 
battery >--with 1 tube . . . Fig. 193 

„ with 2 tubes .... 

Apparatus for*decosnposition of neutral salts . Fig. 191 

Ditto, with two glass tubes . . . Fig. 195 

Faraday’s Rectangular Glass Trough, or cell for exhibiti^ 

, Electro-chemical decompoMtiona . . Fig. 198 

I& H. Davy’s Apparatus for the Electro-reduction of the 
alkaline metals ..... 


Golding Birds ammgement frir obtaining amalgams of the 
alkaUne metali^ with a 'galvanic current of a siimle pair 
of plates ..... f^ig. 197 

Faraday’s apparatus to illustrate &e frust that water may act 
as a pole in a galvanic circuit preved by the decomporitiou 

of sulphate of magnesia • . • Fig. 196 

« 

Faraday’s Volts-Mcasuren for measuring the quantity of Elec¬ 
tricity passing through it. This is oiUjr adapted for foeble 
Eieotiic fiovces . . . .« Fig. 207 


Faraday’s Volta Electrometer, with larger Electrodes for decom- 
pflgitiou (rfwaterl^ a more powerful galvanic current Fig. 2(U2 

Pair of ]flatina Duka or Plates on insnlsted colnnms for th^* 
decemporitimi of the alkalisB by galvanisnt . Fig. 200 

Apparatus for obtaining by the aid of the gdvaaie fluid aul- 
phet, au^hate of ba^ta, foe., in a otystalUne state . 


Dankli’s Appuatus for experimmits ea tke mectroiyais of 
secooduy oofoponnds • . • F%v 210 


A s. A 

w I 

1 1 0 

0 10 6 

V ’ 

0 12 o; 

f * 

2 2 0 
ft • 

9 

5*5 0 

ft 

6 0 0 
7 7 0 

1 11 6 


0 12 0 
0 14 0 

0 6 0 

0 7 6 

0 10 0 

1 1 0 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

110 

s 

1 10 0 

I 10 0 ., 

• •• 


A s. ^ 

to I 11 8 

t 

...110 
:,..i 1 0 

...4 4 0 

f 

...8 8 0 

... 7-0 0 
...15 15 0 

...2 2 0 

...110 
... 1 11 6 

... 0 10 6 

... 0 10 0 

... 0 15 0 

... 1 10 0 

...110 

... 0 18 0 

.. I 10 0 • 
..5 0 0 
.. 2 la 0 



SUBCrCB»<l[E7AIXtrBaY OB BLECTBirnflPE. 


Eleetro-Met^llu^, or Electrotypfl^ be!og the ait of decant¬ 
ing Aom tiiOT aolutiona Tanoiu metalai aa gold, auvar, 
eoppar, dec., in the metalHe form. ^ 

Single cell appaiatna in porcelain oar glaas jar . f%i 211 
Apparatiu in mahogany trough requiring neither acid or 
mercury » » , . ^ Fig. SIS 


'11 


Battery Apimiatus 


F«. 212 


tt 

n 


Smee’a Single Cell batttties of a form ezpreaaly adapted for 
Electnrfype operation:— 

No. l.*Bize of Platiaized ulvrr plate 4 by 2 

2. • „ „ 5 by 3 

3. ,, ,, 6| by 3 

4. • „ „ 6 by4 

Large Compound Acid Battery, the einc plates being 10 in. by 
6, surrounded by copper in stone-ware cells and wood frame. 
A series of four . . . . ' . 

Decomposing Troughs . . . Fig. 212 

Made in arii properly cemented inside. 

5 inches long by 4^ inches deep. . , 

8 „ 6 

12 „ 10 

18 » 12 

Large sires to order. 

Decomposing Troughs made in mahogany, with more finished 
mountingf 

0 inches by 6 inches 

12 „ 10 ,, ... 

Electrotype Apparatus in which neither acid or mercury is 
iised (pure sine, sulphate of copper, and muriate of am¬ 
monia being the materials employ^) . Fig. 213 

Horizontal Decomposing Trough for takipg off and copying 
copper-plates. By this arrangement furrows on the surface 
of the newly formed plate are more readily prevented. 
Size 10 by 8 . . . . Fig. 214 

lourger rizes to order. 

Apparatus for producing six Electrotypes at the same 
time ..... Fi^215 


0 . 8 
0 12 , 


0 8 
0 10 
0 14 
0 17 


6 to 0 10 6 


6 

6 

6 

6 


5 6 0 


0 7 
0 10 
0 14 


1 0 .0 


0 15 
1 1 


0 

0 


0 12 0 


1 0 0 


1 1 0 


AFFABATire FOB ELECTBO GHDIN'O AND 
S^TEBINa. 


Single Cdl Apparatu. eonshtiog of a square porcelain or glaas 
oel^ porous pdt, and sine plate 

(nie beat form ef Apparatiu fiir gilding or silvering is the bat¬ 
ary and deoeatpoBing cell rimiUir to Fig. 213, The jroi^h 
bi^ made in glasa or steue-ware, and the battery coasiat*' 
ing m a aeries of plates in place of a singile pair.) 


0 3 6 to 0 10* 0 



£ n. ± a u, i. 



MXXSBXEB FOB ELECTBO^lLDDm OB 
BILVEBmO. 

(For mnail opemtiond «ther Smee's or Duniell’s anangemonta 
are the but, but for mantifaotuiing purposes laiger plates 
bf copper and anc are used, see Compound Add Batt^. 

In place of the galvanic batteiy the Electro-Magneto machine 
Is now much 'used. One mounted for this purpose with a 
12 inch Compound Magnet of 6 bars . . 10 10 0 .. 15 0 0 

Gbssiot's apparatus for producing Nobili's coloured rings by the* 

_ decomposition of acetate of 1^ on a polished steel plate. 0 10 6 


SUBDB7 IIATEBIALS FOB CABBTIirO OB 
OALYANIC OB EIECTB0T7FE EZFEBI- 
MEHTS. 


Porous Cells of superior quality 


Bonnd. 

8. 

d. 

, Flat. ^ 

e. 

d 

Size 2A 

by li 

... 0 

4 

34 by 2 

0 

6 

H 

byl* 

... 0 

6 

44 by 4 . 

0 

10 


by 2 

... 0 

e 

54 by 34 . 

1 

0 

6 

by 2 

... 0 

9 

4 by 4 

1 

A 

9 

by 2 

... 1 

0 

!• wide 

J. 

V 

12 

by 2 

... 1 

6 

7by 7 • 



18 

by 2 

...2 

6 

12 by 12 




Binding Screws of various^orms. . . each 0 0 6 ... 0 2 

■'^Bnuh for applying plumbago to moulds . . .010 

Brash for bronzing electrotypes . . .010 

Scratch Brush for cleaoing arUdes to be gilded or plated. 0 10 

Copptf Sheet . . . . . per lb. 0 1 8 

Copper Wire . . . . . . ® ^ * 

Copper Wire, coyered iritb either cotton cnr silk in a very 
supotior manner, the perjN^ insulation of which may be 
depended on. For eleotro-magnetie mtperiments, cmutruc- 
thm of colls, and telegraphic mstrumeotsw O&er sues can 
he h||||||^bat the foUowmg are those generally in stodt t— 

Covered wltb Cotton. Covered vritli BUk. 


12 

• 

par lb. 

2 6 



14 

• 

If 

2 6 



10 « 

• 

» 

2 6 

7 

0 

18 

• 


2 6 

7 


20 

e 


2 10 

6 

0 

22 

e 

#1 

3 0 



24 

• 

If 

4 0 

10 

6 

26 

• 

ff 

4 6 



28 

« 

If 

5 0 



30 

• 

» 

fl 

6 0 

IS 

6 

32 , 

» « 

If 

7 0 

16 

0 


e 

M 

11 0 

19 

0 





' . - . » - 


C^pirf, Sulphtte ' . , 


e^li, 

Sr 

0 0 

A 

8 i 

A 

Chehee Meta^ for moul& * « 

« . • 

• •>- 

0 3 

0 » 


Carbon Bunilphuret . . ' . 

e • 

• w 

0 3 



Muriatic Add . 

• '• 

* M 

0 1 

0 


Nitric Acid . , 

e • 

• w 

0 1 

6 


Sulphuric Add 

e • 

• » 

0 0 

3 


Carbon Points, -for produdqg electric light with galvanic 
battery. 

0 1 

0 to 0 

2 0 

Gold, pure Sheet and Wire . 

# • 

per dwt. 

0 6 

6 


Gold 03dde,1m bottfes. 



0 7 

6 ... 1 

1 0 

Gold Cyanide'Solu^on' 

e e 

per pint 

0 16 

0 


Platina, Sheet and Wire 

e e 

. per ox. 

1 10 

0 


Platina Foil . . . - 

• a 

• »» 

1 12 

0 


Potassium Cyanide . 

* • 

. per lb. 

0 3 

eto 0 

5 ^ 

Potash, Yellow Prusuate 

e • 

• w 

0 2 

0 

• 

Phosphorus . 

e a 

. per oz. 

0 0 

6 


PhosporuB Solution in Sulphuret of Carbon . . 

• »i 

0 1 

0 


Plumbago 

» • 

• » 

0 0 

6 


Guttp Percha, for making moulds 

• • 

• . per lb. 

0 3 

0 


Silver, pure Sheet and Wire . 

9 

* • 

, pw oz. 

0 8 

0 


Silver Cyanide Solution * . 

a e 

per pint 

0 10 

0 


Silver Oxide, in bottles, 3t. 6d. and Os. 6d. 

. per oz. 

0 7 

0 


Stearine 

a e 

. per lb. 

0 2 

0 


Wax, .White or Virgin 

e e 

• » 

0 3 

0 


ZSnc, Commercial 

a e 

• M 




Zinc, Pure ... 

e e 

• S» 

0 1 

6 


Zinc, cast in Bods or Plates . 

e a 

* *>. 

0 1 



Zine^ Sheet, cut in Plates . 

• e 

■ ■ • 1, 

0 1 

6 



Improved Moulds for Electrotyping, made of dichee Metal 
and of Prepared Gutta Percha. These Moulds are so 
perfoct,that they produce Electrotypes equal in beauty and 
perfection to the otigmal medals. 

The Mudie National Medals. A grand series of Forty EngHsh 
Medals, published by James Mudie, Esq., commemorating 
the success and valour of the Britiah arms ih the Peninsula. 
Tlmy consist of seventy moulds, some of the obverses being 
dupueate:— 

In Clichee Metal, £5, or Is. 6d, each. 

Jn Gutta Peroh^ j£l Is., or 4d. each. 

' Descriptive CaUEogue of the series, Qd. 


Dasaier^ Medala of the Kings and Queens of England, from 
Willi|m 1. » 6A»ge it 

^ The set of 70 Moulds in Gutta Percha . . 

l^lds in Clichee Itgtal . • oaeb 

» Motdds in Gutta Pee^ . ' •* ,, 


1 0 
1 « 
e 4 


y 





MESlOASt «Al.TAinrO 




IW C&qjtd Series af*k41 M4&4ls itniek at ih« Nstienri Mint 
of Pam bj order of Napoleon Bonaparte, eommemmating 
the Aon leauafcable battlee and events daring his djrnasU. 
SlifMoulds 

^ In CUChee Metal. 

^ In Outta Percba . . . . . 

Cost of ilie ringle Moulds according to ibe diameter. 


£ s. d. 


10 10 e 
5 0 0 


A great variety of Cbchee and Gntta Percha Moulds from 
interesting Medali^ both Engliib and Foreign 



inch diameter 

CUohee Metal. 

. 1«. 3d. 

Gntta Fercba. 

if 

91 

. 1 6 

Os. ^d. 

2 

99 

. 2 6 

0 6 

n 

99 

. 3 0 

0 9 

3 

ff 

. 4 0 

1 0 

.. 84 


. 5 0 

2 0 


Knightls Preparation for Bronzing Electrotype Medals. This 
being applied m the form of a powder, instead of a liquid, 
as is usually the cas^ does not injure or clog in the slightest 
, degree the sharpncM of the finest Ime. In bottles, with 
' directions for use ...... 


0 2 0 


£ s. A 


APPARATUS FOR MEDICAL PURPOSES. 


Knight’s Arrangement of the Medical Coil Machine. It 
consists of a horizontal primary and secondary coil, above 
which is a small vibratory armature. With battery, medical . 
directors, fcc.,tbo whole enclof<ed in a \er> neat and portable 
mahogany case, with lock and key . . . . 3 13 6 

’More powerful Apparatus, on a similar construction, with two 

batteries and water regulator, in handsome mahogany case. 7 17 0 

sir. Golding Bird’s Electro-Magnetic Coil Machine . . 

The advantage offered‘by thh arrangement of* the Coil 
Machine, is the having a secondary as well ns a primary 
coil, at the s^e time that the electric current passes in 
one direction only. In all Electro-Magnetic Machines 
with vibrating armatures, used for medical purposes, the 
current of electricity is not continuous in one direction, 
but the same wire is alternately positive and negative. 

This is readily proved, by the galvanometer or by chemical 
decomposition. Oa this account, therefore, however 
* ttsefhl the vibrating machine is when merely required as 
a stbnulant, it is likely to fail in its effects when brought 
into use in many forms of paralysis, in consequence of 
the operator not being able to transmit the positive 
. current in the dinction of the nervous ramifications. 


In mahogany case, with oondneton 


4 4 


0 


Nood’e Medico-Electro-Dynamie Coil Machine, constracted 
trith the object of regulating to the greatest picety, not 
only the strength, but also the frequency in the direction of 
the aboeka. (See detailed description, to be had of the 
pnbliahara.} , . ^ . . • , . . 15 10 0 

Magnetb*Klecttie M^inei for Medical Piiipoies . . 6 6 0taji2 0 0 

* (See 2^agneto*Electtie Apparatus.) 



IfEBIOAL DIBBOTO&S. « 

PluQ Sponge Diraeton . » 

Directon for applying the Current to any particular party such 
’as the ear, teeth, nerves, &e. . . . ' 

Directors for applying the Current to varioui parts of the 
body ...... 

Dr. Bedford’s Uterine Director 



0 3 6 ... 0 10 0 
0 12 6 


THEEMCKELECTAIO APFABATlTS. 

• 

Beebech’s Bectangular Frame of Bismuth and.. Antimony, 
inclosing a m.agnetic needle on a centre, which is deflected 
on the application of heat > • • . Fig* 233 0 8 6 ... 0 12 6' 

•Pouillet’s Arrangement, consisting of a short cylindrical bar 
of bismuth, with conducting wires for completing the elec¬ 
tric current in either direction . . . Fig. 234 0 IS 0 ... 1 1 0 

Thermo-Apparatus, comdsting of a frame, the upper part 
composed of copper, the lower of bismnth, with a magnetic 
needle on centre, which is deflected on the application of 
heat . . . . . . . Fig. 235 0 10 0... 1 *1 0 

Thermo-Rotating Rectangular Frames, composed of platina 
and silver-wire, mounted on a horse-shoe magnet, with brass 
foot and lamp, the flame of which causes the frames to 
revolve . . . . . . Fig. 23S 1 1 0 ... 1 10 0 

Melloni’s Thermo-Electric Battery, consisting of a scries of 
small bars of antimony and bismuth soldered alternately 
together, mounted on stand, with binding screws Fig. 238 1 5 0 ... 1 11 6 

Mellon!^ Thermo-Electric Apparatus, for his experiments on 

the radiant heat of various bodies, their power of emitting y 

and absorbing it, &c, . . . . . 0 0 0...30 0 0 

Lock's Thermo-Electric Battery, consisting of a series of bars 
of antimony and bismuth flxed in a metallic cylinder, 
leaving only the extremities of the bars exposed. The 
instrument is put in action by placing it in a vessel of ice, 
and then laying the hot iron plate on tfie top . Fig. 240 3 3 0 ... 5 5 0 

Professor Cnmming’s Stellar-Form l^ermo-EIectric Compo¬ 
site Battery, composed of forty pairs of iron and copper 
wireiL formed in radial lines on a circular cardboard 

Fig. 241 2 12 6 ... 3 3 0 

Professor Dove's Composite Thermo Battery for constant 
currents ...... Fig. 242 4 4 05 5 0 

Van der Voort's llhermo-Electrie Battery, consisting of 
eighteen pairs of antinfony and bismuth united alternately 
and flxed in a mahogany box by plaster of Paris. To use 
it, the bottom^s placed in a freezing mixture, and boiling 
oil or vaster placetTon the top . . Fig. 243 2 12 6 ... 3 3 *9 

Watkins's Thermo-Electric Pile, conusting of a number of 

squ^ antimony and bismuth plates alternately soldered 
t<^tber and mounted in a firame, with the upper eai lower 
junetioitt of the metals exposed . . . Fig. 244 4s 4 0 5 6 0 



c f 

1C 


r- f C 

THSiafO-lOiEOZBIO AfTASATHS 


I £ ■.''4, < •. d. 

Pelt^f Themo-Btoctrie Qygrometerf conusting of a aeiiet 
of al^dar ban of antimony and biamutii, arranged alter- 
nateljKi in the form of a crownf and united m pain. A 
pLtina disk containing water is placed on the top of the 
^oompoon4 wires, tiie evaporation of the water causes a 
nduetion of temperature, which develops the electric current, 

^ shown Ae dcmection of a galvarometer . Fig. 245 0 10 6 to 1 1 0 



ELECTRO-MAGNETfC APPARATUS, 

DESdUBEX) IN 

noad:^ manual or electeicity. 


Paet II. 


MAGITETIC APPARATUS. £ »• 

Comprising tbc various instruments for illustrating the phenomena, 
and carrying on investigations, in this important and 
intm-esting branch of Science. 

Bar Magnets.—^Theso are usq^ for illustrating the Laws of Polarity, 

Attraction, and Itepulsion, exhibiting the magnetic curves, and 
requisite for carrying on various investigations :— 

A pair with soft iron armatures ui sliding mahogany box—Pig. 277 
Oin. Sin. lOin. 12in. 16in.* 18in. 

V 5/6 7/6 10/6 1-1/ 21/ 

Horse-shoe MagPets. This is the commonest form of the Magnet. 

The poles are brought near together, and furnished with a soft 
iron armature or keeper, when it is capable of supporting several 
times its own weight> Fig. 291 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 inches 

/5 /6 /8 1/ 1/6 2/6 3/ 4/ 5/ 7/each. 

Compound Horse-shoe Magnets.—^When several are placed together, 
and properly secured by bolts, their power for sustaining weights 
and exhibiting the various phenomena of Magnetism is greatly 
increased:— 

Compound Magnets.—6 inches long— 

3 bars 4 bars 6 bars 

^ 12/ 16/ 24/ 

Compound Magnets.—8 inches long— 

3 bars 4 bars 6 bars 

18/ 24/ 36/ 

Compound Magnets.—10 inches long— 

3 burs 4 Lars 6 liars 

24/ 32/ 48/ 

Compound Magnets.—12 inches long— 

3 bars 4 burs 6 bars 

28/ 37/ 58/ 

Any other ^zos made' to order. 

Compound Horse-shoe Magnets are frequently made of an odd 
number of bars, the centre one being tlie longest, tiie two on omIi 
side shorter, and the tHro next still shorter, foming a step-like 
app^rance at the poles: for many purposes this arrangement is 
very convenient, especially in charging other magnets:— 

8-inch Mngnct of 5 bars . . . . 1 10 0 

lO-iiich ditto ■. . . .22^ 

12-iiich ditto . . . • . 2 12 6 



2 MAGNETIC APFABATVS. 

; ' . C ». d. C $, d. 

Logeman’a Mafpieta (Vide Noad’s Manual, 81) 

Single.—logeman’s Horse-shoe Magnets:— 

C No. 1. 6 inches long, supporting 25 lbs. 15 0 

^ 2.8i. 451118. 2 2 0 

Gmupound.—Logeman’s Horse-shoe Mogdhts of 3 bars:— 

No. 1. 9 inches, sapporting 86 lbs. . . . .550 

2.13 „ 150 lbs.10 10 0 

Loadstone, or Natural Magnet, cut into small flat pieces which 
exhibit polarity . . . . . . . 0 1 6 to 0 10 0 

Loadstone, mounted with soft iron sides and poles, and provided 
• with on onnaturo, by which its power of sustaining weights is ^ 

greatly increased ...... Fig. 266 1 10 0 ..10 idPo 

Scoresby’s Magnets; these are formed of thin'magnetized steel 
plates, the whole l^ing bound firmly together . . : 0 15 0 .. 2 2 0 

Circular or Stella-form disks of soft iron, for the distribution of 
Magnetism . . . . . . . ,020.. 076 

Half-links of soft iron, to illustrate the inductive principle by which 
pieces of soft iron are rendered temporarily magnetic while in 
contact with the permanent magnet . . perdoz. 0 3 6 .. 0 7 6 

Bobinson’s Y-shaped soft iron armature, for exliibiting the neutraliz- 
, ation of inducra magnetism, whep both ends of the fork are in 
contact with tlie poles of the Horse-shoe Magnet. Tlie attrdttivo 
power of the lower limb is destroyed, and no longer suspends a 
piece of soft iron . . , . . . .020.. 050 

Iron armatures, in the form of a cross, for suspending soft iron balls, 
exhibiting a pleasing set of experiments' . . . . 026..076 

Pieces of soft iron of various forms for exhibiting Magnetic experi¬ 
ments . . . . . . . .003..020 

Mo^etic Toys, to illustrate in a popular manner Magnetic attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion, when placed in or on the surface of water:— 

Two Fish in box , . . . . . .006..016 

Two Ducks . . . . . . .010..02 0 

Ships ....... from 0 1 0 .. 0 3 0 

Magnetic Steel Needles, with hard brass centres, and of various 
lengths for experimenhi:— 

2 in. 3 in. 4 in. 5 in. 6 in. 7 in. 8 in. 

1/3 1/9 2/0 3/0 4/0 5/0 6/0 

With Agate centres....... 

Stand with brass foot and fine steel point for supporting horizontal 
needles ... . . . . . . 0 2 6 .. 0 10 0 

A pair of 12 in. Magnetic Needles on stands for illustrating to a 
class, or in the lecture-room, the influence of one Magnet on 
another . . . . . . . .110 

Pouillet’s Astatic Needle, composed of 2 steel needles .precisely 
similar, and placed parallel, but one above the other, the imlcs 
being reverse^ or placed in opposite directions; by this means 
the influence of the earth’s Ma^etism is nearly neutralized. On 
brass stand with steel centre, 5 in. 6 in. 7 in. 8 in. . . 0 7 6 .. 1 1 0 

Dipping Needle, consisting of a 5-inch magnetic needle, mounted 
on centre, with brass arc, upon which the dip is shown . . 0 10 6 .. 1 10 0 

Dipping Needle, with graduated brass ring . . . 0 17 6 .. 1 10 0 

Dipping Needle of best construction for observation Fig. 305 10 10^ 0 ..20 0 0 

Po^et Compasses, in square mahogany box, with lever stop, fitted 
with floating card, or plain ne<Jdle. • • • • 0 4 0 .. 0 10. 0 

Pocket Compasses, in ^round brass boxes, with pull-off lids, lever 
stop, with 6 *^ 111101 ' floating card or needle . . . 050..0 12 0 



MAEIKJBB’S COMPASBeB. 


Pocket Mining C!oinpaas, with aights, IctcIb, and plumb, for taking 
the inclinatiou and direction of stnita . . Fig. 29B 


Pocket Compasses, in the form of a watch, with leather case 
Very Small Compasses, to attach to a watch-chalti, either in gilt, 
silver, gold, or enamel case. . . ^ . 

Boat Compasses, in turned wood box, with floating card . . 

Boat Compass, in brass box, with Gymbal's floating card . 

These are so arranged as to act freely ia every position. 




a 

£ s* fi. A s, d, 

• • 

1 5 0» 

0%2 G tot 12 0 

0 16 .. 

0 13 0 .. 0 18 0 
0 15 0 .. 1 5 0 


^ kabuteb’s compasses. 

Sea, or Stoeriug Compass. The needle ^ed to a floating card, on 
the face of which Uio, points of tlio compass are marked. This 
ia fixed in a bowl, which is hung in gymbals, fixed in a wooden 

’ box . . •. . . . 


Cabin, or Hanging Compass. In this, the floatmg card, with its 
magnetic needle, is mounted witli its face downwards 

Azimuth Compass, with sights for determining the angular distances 
• of objects from the magnetic meridian . . Fig. 300 

Military Compass, consisting of a circular brass box, magnetic 
needle, with floating card, and folding sights for deterniiuing 
horizontal angles . . . . • a • 

Prismatic Surveying Compass, consisting of a circular crass box, 
floating .magnetic card, graduated ring, and folding sights, fur¬ 
nished with a triangular prismatic lens, in leather case . 

Tripod Stand, with ball and socket joint .... 
Water’s Azimuth Compass, with floating card and folding sights. 

A very portable instrument ..... 
Miners’ Compass, in brass box, large engraved compass diA, best 
needle, and folding sights, in mahogany box 
Best Miners’ Compass, with sights, cross levels, telescope, and 
mahogany staff ....... 

Faraday’s Apparatus for showing that a permanent current of 
Electricity may be produced by an ordinary magnet Fig. 261 

Sturgeon's Magnetometer, i%r showing the influence a magnet has 
on different metals when in motion .... 
Apparatus to exhibit the capacity of various metals for the develop¬ 
ment of Magnetism by rototiou, and also to illustrate the magnetic 
properties of different metals by motion .... 
Barlow’s Apparatus to sliow tho probable origin of the phenomena 
of terrestrial magnetism; it consists of a globe, round which is 
woimd a quantity of insulated copper wire, by tiio aid of which 
a current of Electricity can be passed over it, and tlio various 
phenomena of terrestrial magnetism explained . 


1 .5 0 .. 4 4 0 

2 2 0 .. 3 <3. 0 

• 

2 12 6 ..12 12 0 
e 

2 12 6 

4 14 G 

1 15 0 • 

2 12 6 

2 2 0 .. 7 7 0 

5 5 0 ..18 18 0 

2 2 0 .. 3 % *0 

1 15 0 .. 2 10 0 

3 3 0 .. G 6 0 

3 3 0 .. 5 5 0 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC INSTRUMENTS. 

Oersted’s Apparatus for shojring the deflection of tlic magnetic 
needle by a copper wire transmitting on electric current above or 
below it 

Superior form of tho instrhments . . t Fig. 307 

I>r. Bogot’s Apparatus to illustrate the relative positions of the mag¬ 
netic needle and electric current . . > • • 

Amphro’s Apparatus for showing the action of a fixed ma|;net on a 
movable rectangular wire, transmitting an electric current < 

Fig. 312 


<X 12 6 

0 3 G .. 0 6 0 
1 10 *0 .. 2 12 G 




4 |;L£C!rBo4iAOineTic htstbuments. 

r >• ' * , £ «. d. £ t. d 

Another fona io which the rectwgular wire is caused to rotate . 1 10 0 to 2 2 0 

Magnus’s AUpparatus for reversing electric currents . Fig, 313 0 12 0 .. 0 15 0 

De la Hive’s Floatlig Battery, showing tlie directive property of an 
El 9 ctrified wire . . . o . . Pi^. 815,316 0 4 6 .. 0 7 6 

) JLxJqifero’s Astatic Bectnugnlar Wires, annihling the influence of the 

earth’s Magnetism ..... Fig. 314 0 7 6 ...0 12 0 

Spiral Wire, illustrating in a simple manner the directive tendency 
of an electrified wire .... Fig. 317 0 5 0 ,. 0 10 6 

Apparatus showing the rotation of a horizontal wire by the influence 
. of the earth’s Magnetism . . . . Fig. 318 1 10 0 .. 2 2 0 

Ampere’s Apparatus, showing that a rectangular wire armiiged so 
as to be movable round a horizontal axis will, when traversed by 
a Voltaic current, place itself in the plane cf the magnetic 
meridian ...... Fig. 319 110 

Ampere’s Apparatus, illustrating the mutual action of two parallel 
electric currents .... , Figs. 320, 321 1 11 C 

Apparatus for illustrating the laws of angular currents Fig. 324 1 1 0 

■ Ditto . . . . . . Fig. 326 0 10 6 

Apparatus to show tlio rotation of a wire carrying a current by the 

action of another current .... Fig. 328 1 1 0 

Apparatus showing the action of solenoids or wires bent into a cork¬ 
screw form . ■ . . . . . Fig. 331 110 

Dr. Roget's Spiral Vibrating Wir^, . . Fig. 335 0 12 0 1 1 0 

Dr, Roget's \'ertical Coil Galvanometer . . Fig. 338 1 11 6 

Gold-leaf Galvanometer . . * . . Fig. 339 1 5 0 1 13 0 

t’araday’s Apparatus to show the rotation of a magnet round an 
electrified wire . ■ . . . . Fig. 343 0 15 0 

Apparatus sliowing tlie converse experiment, viz., the rotation of 
ap electrified wire i-ound th^ole of a magnet . Fig. 344 0 10 0 1 1 0 

Combined Apparatus for showing both experiments, . ^ 1 11 6 

Watkins’ Apparatus to sliow the revolution of the polo of a magnet 
about a vertical wire transmitting an electric current. The rota¬ 
tion is reversed by changing the direction of the current . 110 

The same Apparatus, but with two magnets, sliowmg the opiM-sitc 
rotations at the same time . . . . Fig.‘645 1 11 6 

. Apparatus to sliow the rotation of a magnet round its owm axis ' 

Fig. 347 1 1 0 1 11 6 

Apparatus to show the oonverae of the last experiment, viz., an 
electrified wire rotating round the polo of a magnet . . 0 15 0 110 

Ampere’s Apjiaratus for exhibiting the rotation of a cylindrical 
galvanic battery round the pole of a horse-shoe magnet. . 0 15 0 

Magnet mounted with two rotating batteries . Fig. 349 1 1 0 

Marsh’s Apparatus for showing the vibrating tendencies of an 
electrified wire when under the influence of a magnet Fig. 350 0 7 6 0 10 6 

.i^paratus consisting of a Stellorfunucd wheel, exhibiting tho 
^vibrating motion converted into a continued rotatoiy movement . 0 12 0 110 

Ditto, with two Stella-wheels, showing contrary rotations . . 0 15 0 15 0 

Rotating metallic disk, acting similar to the above, and pr6ving 
tl)at the 6tella-fonn is not necessary . . . Fig. 352 0 15 0 1 1 0 

Faraday’s Apparatus for diowing the rotatory motion of a wir«, 
transmitting an electric current round the pole of a magnet . 0 15 <• 0 110 

Faraday's Rotatory and Marsh’s Vibratory Wire, in tho same 
instrument . . . . , .110 

Glass Tube, with copper wire coil, for magnetizing steel needles . 0 2 6 0 7 6 

Mounted on l^and, with binding screw connections . . . 0 10 6 .. 1 1 0 



ElEOTEO-MAOirKrt.« 


ELECTEO-MAGNETS. 




When n bar of soft iron is submitted to the influence of a Voltaic 
current, it acquires a very high degree of Magnetism, wliich it 
retains, so long as the current is continued; Imt on its ceasing, 
returns to its former state. If a bar of soft iron is, IJiereforc, bent 
into the form of an ordinary borsc-shoc magnet, and surroimded 
by a considerable coil of insulated copper wire—the two extremi¬ 
ties being in connection with even a single pair of galvanic plates 
—tlic iron becomes aj^iowerful magnet; and if made of sufliciont 
size, and more battery power employed, will support many 
hundredweights . . . . . . ' . 

MonntcKl on Wood Standi with scale pan of a form and construction 
suited to thoir power ....... 

Electro-Magnets, on th<5 pbms of Roberts, Radford, and Jenks, as 
deacribc<l in Noad’g Manual, p. G70, made to order. 

Ritchie’s Apparatus to exhibit the rotation of a straight bar electro¬ 
magnet, under the influence of a magnet, by rapidly reversing the 
current^ so that attraction is changed to repulsion Fig. 359 
Improved arrangement, superseding tJic Use of mercury Fig. 361 
Riteliic’s Vertical aijangeinent of the rotatory electro-magnet 
Ritchie’s Apyiaratns, consisting of a cylindrical horse-slioo magnet, 
mounted on an adjusting tri]iod stand, with a pair of movable 
mercury flood cups, a pair of wire frames, a pair of wire coils ; 
and also a Ritchie's rotatory irmgnot—the whole forming a very 
useful instrument for illustrating electro-raagnqtie laws Fig. 363 


0 3 6 to 2 

2 2 0 .. 6 

0 8 6 .. o’ 

0 12 0 .. 1 

1 1 0 

2 2 0 


WOEEIEG MODELS OF ELEGTEO-MAGEETIC 
ENGINES, 


' On variom plans, showing the application of Electro-Magnetism 
as a motive power. 

Electro-Magnetic Motive Engine, consisting of two clectro-nmgncts, 
with soft iron keepers, to wliich are attached two iron rods, 
connected with a crank, giving motion to a fly-wheel by means 
of a make and break cotmectiou ..... 


6 6 0 


Bain’s Electro-Magnetic Motive Engine.—^This is fully de^ribed, 
p. 681, Noad’s Manual .... Fig. 363 

Elcctro-Mngnctie Motive Model, in which the permanent magnets 
are fixed in n circular form, in tlie centre oi which the electro¬ 
magnets revolve. The battery coimcctionaudthe make and break 
bchig very couveiiiently arranged ..... 

Electro-Magnetic Motive Engine, in which a series of permanent 
magnets arc arranged on the periphery of a revolving wheel. 
The action of tliis machine is very perfect, and is readily ajiplicd 
to give motion to small models, as pumps, &c. . 

Electro-Magnotic Motive Model, consisting of four vertical bar- 
magnets, and horizontal electro-magnets attached to a spindle, to 
which is fixed a dbntriwance for making emd reversing the direc¬ 
tion of the efirrent, and producing rotatory motion 

Electro-Magnetic Pendulum.—Tho vibrations being kept up by two 
electro-magnotB,the alternate attractions in each being dhused by 
the making and breaking contact through the medium of the 
oscillations . . . • . . . . 


6 6 0 ..12 12 0 


’.550 ..21 0 0 


12 12 0 


10 10 0 


5 5 0 .. 8 8 0 



6 ELEClBtHDTirAMIC JLPPABATVS. 

Eleciro-MaglLotio Vfflrge, condsting of a horissontel ^ring balance 
and pallifi; by means of a tandl electro-magnet vibrations are 
prodi^ed as in tjpe bEdanoe-wbeel of a watch 
Mod^f a small Oircular Saw, which is fot in motion by a Bitchie’s 
,* 3 ,JHwlving electro-magnet . . K . . ‘ . 

Model of a small Water Pump, set in motion by Electro-Magnetism 
Ghimnt of Bells, mounted on a mahogany stand, motion being given 
to the clapper by means of a revolving Bitchie's magnet. 
Electro-Magnetic Motive Engines of any of the described forms, 
made to order, 

Hearder’s Magnetometer as described in Nood’s Manual, p. 684 

Fig. 364 

■ 


£ d. £ t. d, 

1 U 6 to 2 12 6 

3 3 0 
3 3 0 

2 12 6 


ELECTBO-DTNAMIO AFFAMTVS. 


Simple apparatus for obtaining a spark from an ordinary horse-shoe 
ma'gnet ...... Fig. 373 

Bitchie’s Arrangement for showing the magnetic epaxk as obtained 
from an electro-magnet and detonating a mixture of oxygen and 
■hydrogen gas .... . Fig, 871 

The same arrongement with permanent magnet 
Magneto-Electric Machine witli tlic latest improvements, consisting 
of a compotmd magnet mounted on a maliugany stand, multiply¬ 
ing wheel and spindle, to which are attached tlio armateres; one 
• (the quantity) neing covered with insulated copper wire, tlie 
other (the intenaty) with a much larger quantity of very fine 
insulated wire; by this instrument all tlie Inqmrtant phenomena 


of Electro-Magnetism ore exemplified, 
method of arrangement 
Soft iron, rendered magnetic 
The heating effects . 

The production of light 
** I'he combustion of iron 
The decomposition of water 


The figures exhibit the 
Fig. 372 
Fig. 373 
Pig. 374 
Pig. 375 
Pig. 376 
Pig. 377 


■ The physiological effects, or the astonishing action on the mnacles 

Pig. 378 

Smaller Machines for medical purposes, possessing the groat ad¬ 
vantage of being always ready, and ch^ensing with the battery 
reqnirediln the oidinaiy medical macbmea; with conductors for 
applying the magnetic-fluid to the various {urts of the body; tiu 
ease complete ....... 


Magneto-Electric Mackes, fitted up for the purpose of electro¬ 
plating and gilding. . . . ' . 

The American Magneto-Electric Machine, consisting of a horse¬ 
shoe magnet, witlr a revolving armature, the whole enclosed in a 
small box, 10 inches long liy 4^ inches square; this is a most 
compact instrument, and an excellent medium for the application 
of electricity medioiilly . . . . . . 

Dr. Henry’s Bibbon Coils for increasing the power of small bat¬ 
teries, and showing the effects of induced ourrents . Fig. 379 

Ditto ditto .... Fig. 380 

Ditto ditto .... Fig. 881 

Mattcucci’s Arrangement for sbotlrlngtho development of secondary 
or induced qnrrents l:y the discharge of a Leyden jar or battery 

■Fig. 383 


0 5 0 

• 

1 11 6 .. 3 3 0 

2 2 0 .. 5 5 0 


10 10 0 ..21 0 0 

5 5 0 ..10 10 0 


2 10 0 

0 7. 6 .. 1 1 0 







ELBCTBIC TELEGBAFH AFFABATUB ^ITO lESJBtJUEBTS. ^ 7 

£ «. £ 8. dM 

Dr. Golding Bird’s Apparatus for rapidly making, breaking, and 
roTeraing battery currents . . . , . Fig.*384 0 15 

Callan’s Elootro*Magnotic Coils of ^tont and thin insulated wire, % 
for experiments with induced currents . jp . . 1 1 0 to 

Elcctro-Mamotic Coil Machine, in which the iCttety contact is 
made and broken by a self-acting rotatory magnet This is a 
very pretty and elegant apparatus. . . Fig. S8G 1 11 6 .. 2 12 6 

Dr. Bachlioffncr's Arrangement of the Electro-Magnetic Coil. This 
is provided with a multiplying whccl'^ring and lalchet, by which 
the contact is mod^ and broken with the battery with great 
rapidity . . . . . . . . 4 14 6 

Another form o^ the Coil Machine possessing the ^vantage of 
requiring no mercury, at the same time tliat it is self-acting 

Fig. 387 1 11 6 

Rev, F. Lockey’s Electro-Magnetic Coil Machine . Fig. 388 

• Rev. F. Lockey's Scilitillating Circle . . Fig. 389 

Rev. F. Lockey’s Water Regulator. A very convenient contrivance 

for modifying tire effects of the galvanic shock . Fig. 390 0 10 C 1*10 

Henley's very powerful Electro-Magnetic Coil Machines Fig. 391 

* Rulimkorff’s Induction Coil or Apparatus- 

Small size without condenser . . . . -77. 

Large size with condenser . . Figs. 395, 396, 397 10 10 

Egg-sliaped Glass with stop-cock and sliding-wire on post for - 
experiments with the coil .... Fig. 403 
Hoarder's Improved Induction Coil . . * . . . 10 0 0 .30 0 0 

Bentley’s Improved Induction Coil, with detached condenser . * 

Ucorder’s Improved Induction Coil . . . . .1 


ELEGTBIC TELEGRAPH AFPARATTJS AHD 
lESTRinffEETS. 

Simple Apparatus, to illustrate Cooke and Wlieatstone’s Electro- 
Magnetic Telegraph, os now in uso . • . . .110 

A ))air of small Single Needle Instruments, illustrating the action 
of the Electro-magnetic Telegraph, cither to a glass, or they may 
be used fur conveying messages from one apartment to another, 
with small battery attached to each instrument . . .550 

Working Model to illustrate Wheatstone’s Letter Electro-Magnetic 
Telegraph. It consists of a circular dial, the letters of the 
alphabet being painted round the edge with a revolving hand or 
rointcr, which is moved bv means of an escapement and Electro- 
hlagnet attached to the back. The communicator, which may 
be placed in another apartment, consists of a disk, with similar 
letters, which are brought into connexion with an index, by 
means of radial pins making, at the same time, communication 
to the telegraph instrument through the connecting wires of the 
battery 

Bix-inch Dial Instrument Communicator and Small Battery . 5 5 0 

Twelve-inch Dial ditto . , . 8 18 6 

Another form of Wheats^e's Letter Telegraph, the communi¬ 
cator and diil being onine same board with a warning bell and 
pair of instruments. • . ■ . . . .770 

Single Neet^e Telegraph Instrument, in mahogany case, us shown 

Fig. 416 , 6 1C ,6 

Double Needle Instrument .... Fig. 419 [ 12 12 0 




8 f ELEOfrSO-Hi.OITETlC BELLS. 

.Ik ^ £ e. d. £ t, d. 

Model, to the principle of pone’s Printing Telegraph . 

Morse’s Frihting Telegraph. By this instrument the messages are 
imp^od on a pbper bond. The instrument complete . . 25 0 0 to 80 0 ' 0 

Mod^to illustrate the principle of ^^^enlcy's Magneto-Electric 
^^egraph ........ 

Henley’s Single Needle Telegraph Instrument, complete . . li" 0 0 

Henley's best Double Needle Instrument . . . . '21 0 0 

Froment's Alphabet Telegraph . . . , . 


ELECTItO.]IAaNEnC BELLS. 


Small 'Warning Bell, ^rith Clockwork and Electro-Magnet . 

Larger ditto, in case ....... 

Electro-Magnetic Bells, without Clockwork, caused to ring by the 
. direct action of the battery. •» . 

C. V* Walker’s Telegraph Bell, without Clockwork . 

C. V. Walker's Lightning Conductors .... 

Insulators of glass or earthenware, with iron bolts, nuts, and 
■ washers ....... from 

Portable Galvanometers, for testing the telegraphic instruments 
and wires ......... 

Copper wire, insulated with gutta percho . . per yard 

Sand Batteries for Telegraph Purposes, in'gutta percha troughs of 
‘ twelve cells ........ 

Model, to illustrate 'Wheatstone’s Electro-Magnetic Clock. By this 
contrivance, flie time of one standard clock is instantaneously 
communicated to any number of dials .... 

Bain’s Electro-MafTietic Clodrs .... from 
Sheppard’s Electro-Magnetic Clocks .... 


2 2 0 

3 3 0 .. 5 5 0 

1 11 6 .. 3 3 0 

5 5 0 * 

0 12 G .. 0 15 0 

0 1 0 

3 3 0 .. 6 0 0 

0 0 4 ^.. 0 0 9 

1 12 0 


2 12 G .. 4 4 0 
10 10 0 


GEOEGE KNIGHT AND CO., 

Manufacturers and Importers of Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, Microscopes, Air- 
pump^ Magic Lanterns, Instruments for the Scientific Tourist and Naturalist, &c., &c., 
and DeolerB in Metals, Earths, Ores, and Minerals, 

• • 

2, Foster Lane, Choapside, London. E.C. 

Lists of prices forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. Illustrated Chemical Catalogues, 
Sixpence each. 

All Orders by Post must be accompanied by a Cheque, Post-ofiico Order, or reference in 
London. 

G. Knioht and Co. reroectfully invite Experimentalists of all classes to inspect tlieir 
Extensive Collection of Philosophical Apparatus and Instruments, for which they received 
the Prize Medal at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 










